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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in thi 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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The prospects for growth in external and domestic demand 
emain positive as indicated by the evolution of economic ac- 
ivity early in the second quarter. While the growth of con- 
umer demand appears to have softened temporarily, a 

harp slowdown in the rate of inventory liquidation by firms 
nd a stabilizing of capital formation have served to buttress 
omestic demand. At the same time, the underlying trend of 
xport demand has strengthened in conjunction with the ac- 
>eleration of the U.S. economy, and all the leading indicators 
oint to strong growth in the second half of the year in the 
J.S. With export demand trending up relative to import de- 
nand, it appears that the current account balance will 
ontinue at high levels. 


The upturn in export demand also should serve to increase 
mployment and sustain the recovery in consumer demand, 
hich began in the summer of 1982. Retail sales had slow- 
2d in the first quarter of 1983 under the influence of signifi- 
ant wage deceleration, before declining sharply in April due 
0 a number of technical factors (notably unusual seasonal 
atterns associated with an early Easter and bad weather in 

pril). The ongoing upturn in the fundamental determinants 
>f a cyclical recovery of consumer demand, notably job con- 
ditions and a measure of confidence in future income pros- 
dects, served to buttress the performance of retail sales in 
May. Strengthening export demand and an end to the pro- 
cess of rapid stock reductions has been reflected in a 
steady expansion of employment into June. Increased con- 
fidence has encouraged households to draw down personal 
savings to smooth out the effect of the irregular weakness in 
income flows so far in 1983. 


A shift in the sectorial composition of growth has been mir- 
rored in the regional distribution of economic activity. The 
rovinces in Central Canada apparently continue to lead the 
recovery, as growth in key manufacturing industries has 
een reinforced by buoyant home construction activity and 
emand for services. Job creation in British Columbia also 
bie outstripped the national average in 1983, as the cyclical 
ecovery in mining and forestry has been particularly strong. 
Economic activity in the prairie provinces, which lagged the 
dor into recession in 1981, continues to trail the other 
major regions of Canada. A number of structural factors, 
| 
| 1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
the projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
may differ from those published by the data source. 


such as the sag in demand for energy products, slowing 
population growth, and weak farm incomes, contributed to 
this weakness. Activity has recovered gradually in the Atlan- 
tic provinces, led by a surge in consumer demand. 


A major concern for the longevity of the recovery remains 
the possibility of a renewed acceleration in inflation, a con- 
cern evident in the continued high levels of interest rates. 
The most recent data on price developments give no indica- 
tion of a rekindling of inflation. It is difficult to say whether 
this represents a structural or a cyclical reduction in inflation, 
however, as slack remains in many markets due to the very 
low base from which the recovery began. 


¢ Real domestic product advanced by 0.5 per cent in 
April. Given the productivity gains in the current recovery, 
and the upturn in employment through June, it appears 
reasonable to project that real output growth in the second 
quarter will be in the neighbourhood of the 1.8 per cent 
gain in the first. 


¢ Employment rose 0.5 per cent in June, raising the second 
quarter gain to 1.4 per cent from only 0.2 per cent in 
the first. Nevertheless, the recovery of labour force par- 
ticipation, as household confidence in job market condi- 
tions has improved, has restrained the decline in 
unemployment. A 0.3 per cent increase in the labour 
force in June limited the drop in the unemployment rate to 
a level of 12.2 per cent. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
fell 3.9 per cent in volume in April. Most of the gain was 
recouped in May, as retail sales appear to have resumed 
their upward course, led by higher auto demand. 


Housing starts surged to an annual rate of 256,000 units 
in May, before slipping to about 180,000 units in June 
when the CHOSP program of grants ended. The drop in 
June is parallel to the transitory decline in house sales at 
the turn of the year, which also followed the expiry of 
CHOSP grants for existing homes, but the underlying level 
of housing activity remains at impressive levels. 


Manufacturing activity appears to have risen strongly 
throughout the second quarter, after a brief pause in the 
expansion in the previous two months. New orders rose 
2.9 per cent in volume in April, while shipments gained 
2.9 per cent. Perhaps of greatest interest for the short- 
term course of output and employment is that inventory 
levels appear to be stabilizing, as the ratio of inventories- 
to-shipments declined to 1.96, the lowest level since 


vil 


1979. With the process of inventory cutbacks slowing 
down, the gains in manufacturing employment in May and 
June would be consistent with steady advances in output. 


¢ The short-term trend of export demand rose by 2.1 per 
cent with the inclusion of data for May, as demand in the 
United States for automotive and other end products ac- 
celerated in the second quarter. Conversely, the short- 
term trend for imports slowed slightly to 2.0 per cent. 
The slowdown of import growth relative to exports has 
reversed the downward trend in the merchandise trade 
balance, which had begun to deteriorate late in 1982 
when the growth of domestic demand in Canada out- 
stripped the recovery in most industrial nations. 


e® The economic indicators signalled improvement in most of 
Canada’s major trading partners. Of greatest importance 
is the robust performance of consumer demand in the 
United States, which led the estimated 6.6 per cent gain 
in real GNP at annual rates in the second quarter. Ag- 
gregate demand also appears to be strengthening in Japan 
and most European nations, with the notable exception of 
France where strict austerity measures adopted earlier in 
the year due to financial considerations has triggered a 
significant reversal in the economy. 


¢ Inflation continued at moderate rates in May, exemplified 
by the 0.3 per cent gain in the CPI (seasonally unad- 
justed). A surge in wood prices accounted for about half 
of the 0.5 per cent increase in industry selling prices, as 
the diffusion of price increases elsewhere in the manufac- 
turing sector fell during the month. Inflation expectations 
in the attitudinal surveys of consumer and business senti- 
ment continue to ease in the second quarter, but other in- 
dicators of price expectations in financial markets 
remained elevated, notably medium-term bond rates. 
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Based on the performance of the composite leading index i 
April, it appears that some of the more vigorous aspects of 
the current recovery are starting to slacken in the househol 
sector, but other sectors of the economy improved, notably 
demand for exports and business inventories, such that the 
prospects for sustained, balanced growth appear to have 
been enhanced. The filtered index rose from 125.01 to 
129.31 or 3.44 per cent, up slightly from 3.22 per cent in 
March, as all the components advanced for the third con- 
secutive month. While reservations exist about the durabilit 
of the recovery in view of the high level of real interest rate 
which has endured the sharp slackening of inflation, this 
does not appear to be exerting an evident excessive 
restraining influence on the economy for the moment at 
least. The economy appears to be enjoying the twin 
benefits of continued growth of production for the househol 
sector and accelerated activity in a broad range of industries 
oriented to export and business demand. These movement 
are likely to be reflected in another rapid gain in output in th 
second quarter, after a 1.8 per cent increase in the first. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of consumer demand continued to expand in 
April, with renewed vigor in new motor vehicle sales being 
somewhat offset by a further slowdown in furniture and ap- 
pliance sales. The trend of automotive demand rose by 
3.36 per cent, nearly double the 1.76 per cent gain last 
month, in response to the 20 per cent gain in the 
non-filtered’ version in March and April. This positive perfor- 
mance was overcast by a noticeable slump in demand for 
non-automotive goods in April, which was evident in a further 
slowing in the growth of furniture and appliance purchases, 
to 0.68 per cent. This moderation appears to be partly 
cyclical in origin, similar to the more moderate growth in the 
housing sector. The accentuated weakening of the growth 
rate in April, however, is largely due to unseasonably bad 
weather, as most reports indicate that non-automotive retail 
sales bounced back smartly in May and June. Burgeoning 
consumer confidence and an upturn in employment condi- 
tions lay a solid base for renewed growth in consumer 
demand in the summer months. 


The residential construction index? slowed further from the 
unsustainable gain of slightly over 14 per cent in January to 
a 9.66 per cent rate of increase in April. Rapid growth 
seems assured again in May, when housing activity surged 
as market participants availed themselves of the benefits of 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 


2 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


the Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Program in the 
last full month of the life of this program. A more marked 
easing in the summer months in the growth of housing activi- 
ty seems already in motion, as signalled by the 30 per cent 
drop in housing starts in June, although interest rates ap- 
parently have stabilized at levels consistent with a substan- 
tially higher level of house-building than this country 
produced in the past two years. 


The indicators of manufacturing activity improved across the 
board in April. The outlook for final sales brightened, as in- 
coming new orders for durable goods rose 1.05 per cent 
following a hesitation in the previous month. At the same 
time, the process of rapid inventory liquidation appears to be 
coming to an end as the ratio of shipments to stocks of 
finished goods rose to 1.44 from 1.41 last month, its 
highest level in over a year. Firms can be expected to be 
cautious about rebuilding inventories, following the disarray in 
non-financial corporate balance sheets caused by the past 
recession, although the indicators of the financial position of 
firms continue to improve rapidly in conjunction with the 
marked upturn in profit margins. 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 
Change in 
April 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100)........ +3.44 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . +0.48 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100). +9.66 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(W968 7=100)). Tow ee se ee ee lite 
4. Money Supply(M1)($1971 Millions) ....... +1.26 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 
($1.97-1, Millions). 09) ys ee +1.05 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 
($197 1 Millions). oan. wn <+. +0.68 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions)... +3.36 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
— Manufacturing’ .........<.4250. 00 +0.03* 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
eGast9/5=1000) .....) eee +6.59 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit Labour 
Costs— Manufacturing..." ee +0.214 


*Net Change 


n April, the price per unit labour cost in manufacturing, a 
roxy of profit margins, rose by 0.21 percentage points, the 
rgest increase in the current recovery. This largely reflects 
he steady reduction in unit labour costs in 1983, the by- 
roduct of significantly higher output coupled with lower 
mployment. At the same time, there has been an ongoing 

3asing of the growth of average hourly earnings (from 

+0.56 per cent to +0.39 per cent in April) and a small up- 
urn in industry selling prices (from +0.18 per cent to 
0.28 per cent in April). Some of the hesitancy of 
anufacturing enterprises to increase their demand for 

abour until balance sheets were strengthened and the 
rowth of demand was assured appears to be dissipating. 
he average workweek rose 0.48 per cent in April, the 
ourth straight increase. This apparent strengthening of 
abour demand presaged the significantly higher level of 
anufacturing employment in May and June, according to 
abour force survey data. Given the slowdown in wages in 
ecent months, an upturn in employment growth has become 
more critical factor in the recovery. 


he leading index for the United States accelerated to a gain 
of 1.72 per cent in April from 1.60 per cent in March. The 

pturn in the prospects for robust growth for Canada’s domi- 
| ant trading partner is reflected in the accentuated growth in 
real GNP in the second quarter (preliminary estimates in- 
dicate an expansion of 6.6 per cent at annual rates, up from 
2.6 per cent in the first quarter). A surge in consumer de- 
mand for goods has spearheaded the recovery in the three 
months ending in May, and the prospects for sustained rapid 
growth in the short-term are brightened by the additional 
stimulus of the 10 per cent cut in personal income tax rates 
slated for July 1. These favourable developments in the 

nited States also appear to be leading a revival of 

conomic activity in most other major industrialized nations. 


The real money supply (M1) grew by 1.26 per cent in April, 

nchanged from last month. This represents the fourth con- 
secutive advance in the money supply, following two full 
years of decline. The continuation of monetary growth at 
this record pace (since data began in 1952) appears to 
overstate the actual degree of relaxation of monetary 
‘estraint in recent months. Interest rates remain substantially 
above the current rate of inflation, and the weak growth of 
the high-powered money supply and the broader monetary 
aggregates M2 and MS lend credence to the notion that the 
surrent behaviour of M1 does not reflect the evolution of 
credit conditions. 


The other financial variable in the composite index, the 
Toronto Stock Exchange index, gave further evidence of 
decelerating from the record rate of increase early in 1983. 


The index rose 6.59 per cent in April, which represents an 
historically high rate of advance when compared to the 
period covering 1952 to 1982 although growth has slowed 
somewhat from the record 8.05 per cent gain early in 
1983. The non-filtered version continued its solid advance, 
rising 7.1 per cent, bringing the cumulative gain to 93 per 
cent since the cyclical trough in June 1982. The strong ad- 
vance in the stock market appears related to the expectation 
that the strong performance of corporate profits before taxes 
(up a cumulative 41 per cent in the last two quarters) will 
continue, as the price-earnings ratio rests at the historically 
high level of about 28.8. 


Output 


The recovery in output continued apace in April, led by 
sharp gains in construction and manufacturing activity. 
The accumulation of new orders in these sectors, and a 
satisfactory level of inventories, implies that the addi- 
tional gains in demand in the second quarter are being 
translated directly into higher output in a majority of in- 
dustries. At the same time, the recovery has developed 
to the point where increased output is eliciting an upturn 
in labour demand, as employment growth accelerated 
sharply in the second quarter. This indicates that real 
GDP in the second quarter will be similar to the rapid 
1.8 per cent gain recorded in the first. 


Real domestic production rose by 0.5 per cent in April, mat- 
ching the average rate of growth since the expansion began 
in November. The increase originated in goods-producing in- 
dustries (+1.5 per cent), as weak consumer demand offset 
an advance in most service industries. The widespread ad- 
vance in output served to raise the filtered diffusion index of 
expanding industries to 62.3 per cent, up from 54.3 per 
cent last month and a record low of 25.9 per cent early in 
1982. 


The strong gain in the goods sector originated in higher 
manufacturing (+2.0 per cent) and construction (+2.0 per 
cent) activity. Construction output has increased steadily 
since last October, driven by a rapid expansion in work-put- 
in-place for residential construction (+56 per cent since Oc- 
tober, parallel to the 92 per cent jump in housing starts over 
this period). The downturn in housing starts in June implies 
that the expansion of the construction sector should begin to 
slow in the third quarter, unless there is an unexpected 
upswing in non-residential construction. 


The 2.0 per cent gain in manufacturing output in April brings 
the cumulative gain in the current recovery to about 10 per 
cent so far in 1983. This follows a peak-to-trough decline of 
30 per cent in 1981-82, and despite the diffuse and rapid 
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recovery in output it is important to remember that produc- 
tion levels in all 20 major industry groups remain below pre- 
recession levels except knitting mills. The early stages of 
the recovery of output were driven by a sharp gain in pro- 
ductivity, as it was not until May that manufacturing firms 
began to rehire workers at a significant rate, a process 
which was extended into June. The April gain in output 
originated in durable goods industries notably metal 
fabricating (+6.4 per cent), transportation equipment (+5.7 
per cent), primary metals (+3.9 per cent), and wood (+3.7 
per cent). All of these industries have been spearheading 
the recovery, particularly auto and iron and steel plants. Pro- 
duction in non-durable goods (+0.9 per cent) was restrained 
by a weakening in some industries such as clothing (—0.8 
per cent), rubber (—1.5 per cent), and petroleum (—7.6 per 
cent). Output in primary industries in April edged down 
following several months of rapid expansion, due to cutbacks 
in forestry and mining operations. The drop is likely to be 
transitory, however, as international demand for commodities 
remains firm and as employment in this sector began to 
accelerate anew in May and June after the one-month 
slowdown in April. 


Production in service-producing industries was unchanged in 
the month, following a small 0.1 per cent gain in the first 
quarter. Whereas the sluggishness in the first quarter ap- 
pears to have been more a function of special factors 
(notably strikes in education and hospitals and a drop in real 
estate commissions following the expiry of government in- 
centives to purchase existing homes), the weakness in April 
reflected more the slack in consumer demand. Retail trade 
activity fell 4.7 per cent, while personal services were the 
Weak link in the 0.1 per cent dip in communities, business, 
and personal services. 


The first quarter recovery in output (+ 1.8 per cent) was ac- 
companied by only a marginal gain in labour force survey 
employment (+0.2 per cent). Together with a slowdown in 
the growth of wage rates, this led to a decline in unit labour 
costs in all sectors of the economy except for financial in- 
dustries (+0.4 per cent) and public administration (+1.2 per 
cent). This helped firms to recoup their profits without 
boosting prices in those sectors where the quarterly drop in 
unit labour costs was the most significant, such as forestry 
(—5.3 per cent), mining (—3.6 per cent), manufacturing 
(—4.2 per cent), construction (—6.3 per cent), and trade 
(—1.2 per cent). 


Households 


There were some Signs of a slowing of household de- 
mand in the second quarter, although the fundamental 
determinants of consumer confidence and current in- 
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come remain positive. Retail sales dipped in April, 
although a strong recovery in May supports the notion 
that the decline reflected transitory factors, notably bad 
weather. Auto demand sparked the upturn in May. Hous- 
ing starts surged in May as economic agents profited 
from the CHOSP program, although the inevitable decline 
in June following the expiry of this program was not as 
severe as might have been expected. For the moment at 
least, the steady expansion of employment appears to be 
bolstering consumer confidence in future income pros- 
pects to more than offset the drag exerted by high real 
interest rates. Employment rose by 0.5 per cent in June, 
raising the gain in the second quarter to 1.4 per cent, 
while the Conference Board index of consumer con- 
fidence in the quarter jumped to the highest level since 
1963. The recovery of confidence in job market condi- 
tions, however, also has elicited a strong recovery in 
labour force participation rates, which have returned to 
pre-recession levels. This has maintained the unemploy- 
ment rate above 12 per cent in the second quarter. 


The 51,000 person increase in employment in June augurs 
well for sustained growth in output, and the 1.4 per cent 
gain in second quarter employment implies that, given any 
degree of productivity growth as is typical of a recovery, the 
expansion of real output in the quarter will exceed the 1.8 
per cent gain recorded in the first quarter (when employment 
rose only 0.2 per cent). While the June expansion in 
employment is an encouraging sign that labour demand 
derived from higher production schedules continued to in- 
crease steadily, a scrutiny of the detailed movements within 
employment is less heartening. In particular, the flattening- 
out of full-time employment and of paid-worker employment 
in June, following strong gains in May, implies that wage 
growth will be limited in June. This development takes place 
at a time of some hesitancy on the part of consumers to pur- 
chase retail goods. The outlook for personal disposable in- 
comes will be further complicated by the generally restrictive 
effect on household incomes of most government budget 
proposals enacted in the second quarter, in sharp contrast 
to the United States where the recent upturn of retail sales 
will be fuelled by the 10 per cent income tax cut on July 1. 


The seventh consecutive monthly gain in total employment 
originated entirely in the services sector (+30,000) and in 
agriculture (+ 18,000). Within services, the financial in- 
dustry posted a gain of 7,000 following three consecutive 
monthly declines. Community, business, and personal ser- 
vices and public administration recorded their sixth con- 
secutive gain, which is encouraging for the growth of per- 
sonal expenditure on services in the second quarter 
(employment in these two industries accelerated by 1.9 per 


cent in the quarter). Employment in the trade industry 
recovered 12,000 after a one-month dip, and the 1.5 per 
cent gain for the second quarter also is encouraging for the 
performance of consumer demand for retail goods, despite 
the weak figures for retail sales in April. Most of this 
recovery occurred in Quebec, where retail sales in the sec- 
ond quarter were relatively robust following the end of large 
wage cutbacks in the first quarter in the public sector. 
Employment in the transportation sector dropped by 27,000 
in June, particularly in Ontario. Employment in the goods- 
producing sector (excluding agriculture) was unchanged in 
June, leaving the second quarter average 1.4 per cent 
above the first. Primary industries (excluding agriculture) 
continued to rehire workers at a rapid rate, up 7,000 in the 
month, and about 13 per cent since the trough was attained 
in November. These powerful gains have originated in the 
recovery of activity in the metal mining and forestry in- 
dustries. The recovery of jobs in the manufacturing industry 
had been more hesitant up to May, when it rose by 
32,000. This significant gain was followed by an increase of 
1,000 in June, which is suggestive of a continued advance 
in production. However, a sharp decline in construction fell 
by 8,000, although the second quarter gain remained at 
+2.5 per cent following the large increases in the previous 
four months. Nevertheless, the June decline would be con- 
sistent with the anticipated slowdown in housing activity 
following the expiry of the CHOSP program stimulus in May. 


The gain in employment was concentrated more among 
women (+30,000) than men (+21,000). More than two- 
thirds of the increase in female employment was in the group 
aged 25 years and over, whereas most of the gain in male 
employment occurred for youths, notably those aged be- 
tween 20 and 24 (+17,000). Most of the gain in female 
employment was in part-time work (+27,000), reflecting the 
large increase in service industries. 


The recovery in the labour force (+0.3 per cent) continued 
to trail slightly the gain in employment (+0.5 per cent), 
leading to a small reduction in the unemployment rate to 
12.2 per cent in June. The number of persons entering the 
labour force for the first time as well as those re-entering the 
labour force after an absence of over one year continued to 
increase in June, reflecting the rebound of consumer con- 
fidence in labour market conditions. This phenomenon was 
evident as well as in a further drop in the number of 
discouraged workers (bringing the cumulative drop since 
December to 47.7 per cent). At the same time, there has 
been a drop of 55,000 in the number of long-term 
unemployed, partly offset by an increase in the number of 
persons unemployed for the short term (+2,000) and 
medium term (+18,000). 


The indicators of the housing market rose sharply, as 


single-family housing surged because of the end of the 
federal Home Ownership Stimulation Program, while multiple 
housing continued its more modest recovery. The recovery 
in single-family housing should slacken in the short term with 
the end of this program, although the shift in demand toward 
home ownership improves the prospects for this type of 
housing at the expense of rental housing, which is also 
handicapped by low vacancy rates in the West. 


The single-family housing indicators registered strong gains 
as the various participants in this market sought to take ad- 
vantage of the federal Home Ownership Stimulation Program, 
which ended on May 5. Housing starts for this type of hous- 
ing in urban areas rose by 9.0 per cent in April and 33.0 per 
cent in May, reaching the highest level since this statistic 
was first compiled in 1956, namely 129,000 units on an an- 
nual basis. The previous historic high was 103,000 units in 
December 1975, clearly showing that the strength recorded 
in May was the result of special factors. The same trend 
was reflected in building permits, but one month earlier, with 
increases of 21.1 per cent and 29.7 per cent in March and 
April respectively to reach record highs. The diffusion of the 
strong improvement in housing starts in May and building 
permits in April throughout all regions indicated the special 
character of this monthly trend. However, only two regions 
reached unprecedented highs, those of the Maritimes and 
Ontario. The latter province contributed significantly to the 
recovery of single-family housing, as there were 21,930 
housing starts in urban areas between September 1982 and 
May 1983, as against 54,200 units for Canada overall (or 
40.5 per cent, compared with an average of 30.5 per cent 
in the last decade). This relatively better performance in On- 
tario and the Maritimes is probably due to a more rapid and 
vigorous recovery in Eastern Canada. In the case of 
Quebec, which followed this trend, the programs introduced 
by the provincial government may have constituted an alter- 
native to the federal program, limiting the precipitation effect 
caused by the latter in April and May. The revival of the 
housing market in the Western provinces was restrained and 
delayed by a weaker recovery and by an economic outlook 
which is less bright than after the first energy crisis in 1973, 
thus limiting the growth of population and income. The 
months following artificially high periods of activity, when 
temporary economic stimulants (government grants or 
allowances) come to an end, are usually characterized by a 
momentary drop in activity, even if prospects for the market 
in question have remained favourable and other stimulants 
are added. Such temporary programs reduce future activity 
which would otherwise have occurred. There should be the 
same phenomenon in single-family housing, although the ad- 
justment period may be short, since the outlook is especially 
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The aging of the population should favour single-family hous- 
ing over rental housing, since a higher proportion of persons 
35 years of age and older are owners than among younger 
groups. Of course, this social preference for ownership 
depends on economic circumstances in order to become a 
reality. High interest rates and labour market conditions in 
1981-1982 depressed this market considerably. The im- 
proved economic climate and various government programs 
should release this pent-up social demand of the last two 
years. Interest rates will play a decisive role in the develop- 
ment of this market. If concerns about a renewed increase 
interest rates prove correct, the housing market will be 
seriously affected, especially as the real cost of money has 
remained high. 


Multiple housing made a sizeable contribution to the spec- 
tacular rise in housing starts in May, when there were 
102,000 starts in urban areas compared with only 47,000 
in April. This shift is due entirely to building permits ac- 
cumulated during the preceding six months and started in 
May: it is an unusual development, and there is no indication 
that the recovery of this type of housing will accelerate 
significantly. The continuing weak recovery in this type of 
housing is more apparent in terms of building permits filtered 
in constant dollars, which advanced 0.7 per cent (April data 
included), thus bringing to an end an upturn of 3.5 per cent 
since October 1982 (an average increase of 0.9 per cent). 
Multiple housing starts should drop in June after the excep- 
tional gain in May. The drop in interest rates has not had the 
same multiplier effect on multiple housing as on ordinary 
housing, because the vacancy rate has remained high and 
demand has shifted in the direction of ownership, which ac- 
counts for only a small part of multiple housing, including 
duplexes, row housing and apartments. Activity in this sec- 
tor has so far been kept at high levels in the Central and 
Maritime regions, which have a relatively low vacancy rate. 
Building permits filtered in constant dollars for these regions 
have continued to rise rapidly, a trend which began in 1982, 
and this should ease the tight situation in several local 
markets in Eastern and Central Canada. In the Prairies and 
British Columbia, the trend-cycle of building permits con- 
tinued to fall, although the rate of decrease slowed con- 
siderably. These markets should continue to be depressed, 
especially in Alberta where the level of new vacant housing 
(seasonally unadjusted) in the metropolitan cities (Calgary 
and Edmonton) continued to rise in May. As regards British 
Columbia (particularly Vancouver and Victoria), this number 
remained high but has been declining since late 1982. 


The volume of retail sales dropped by 3.9 per cent in April, 


following a weak 0.4 per cent gain in the first quarter. The 
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decline appears to be the product of transitory factors, 
however, aS unusually bad seasonal conditions appear to ex- 
plain the reversal in April. The strong concentration of the 
decline in semi-durable (—7.1 per cent) and non-durable 
(—4.8 per cent) goods lends credence to this notion. The 
first quarter slowdown in retail sales, by contrast, appears to 
have been more a reflection of the constriction of disposable 
incomes (—O.9 per cent in the quarter) due to wage 
rollbacks and strikes in the Quebec public sector and in- 
creased federal taxes for unemployment insurance. With a 
cessation of most of these effects in April, the positive per- 
formance of the underlying cyclical determinants of con- 
sumer demand can be expected to influence consumers to 
step up purchases of retail goods. Employment rose by 1.4 
per cent in the quarter, while the Conference Board index of 
consumer confidence surged from 95.5 to 123.3. These 
increases presaged the 3.8 per cent recovery in nominal 
retail sales in May. This underlying strength in consumer de- 
mand apparently was anticipated by manufacturers, as the 
weakness in retail sales in the spring did not slow new 
orders or shipments in manufacturing industries oriented to _ 
consumer demand, nor imports of consumer goods. 


The most curious aspect of the recent behaviour of retail 
sales is the renewed strength of automotive demand. | 
Passenger car sales rose 15 per cent in March and April, 
despite the large spread between the current rate of inflation 
and borrowing costs. It could well be that consumers are 
more sensitive to the large drop in nominal interest rates 
themselves, and the ensuing exponential decline in interest 
payments than to the trend of interest rates relative to 

prices. Durable goods purchases also are typically more 
sensitive to consumer confidence in permanent income | 
flows, while the current high level of consumer liquidity helps 
to insulate household budgets from the seemingly restrictive 
cost of credit. The personal savings rate averaged over 15 — 
per cent in 1982 and remained historically high at 12.4 per 
cent in the first quarter (compared to only 5.9 per cent in 

the U.S.), while personal chequing deposits have risen by | 
about $1.7 billion in the last three months to June (equally 
divided between demand deposits and daily interest chequ- 
ing accounts) partly due to a $0.8 billion drawdown of 

savings accounts. 


Prices 


Inflation continued to rise at a moderate rate in May, as 

the Consumer Price Index (unadjusted), the Industry Sell- 

ing Price Index and the Raw Materials Price Index (unad- 
justed) were up by 0.3, 0.5 and 0.1 per cent respectively. 
The diffusion of price increases, which had been growing | 
in preceding months, fell back in May, confirming the 


moderation of inflation. The price freeze on Canadian oil 
discovered before 1974 (which represents around 70 per 
cent of Canadian output) until 1985 and other 
government-regulated prices should help keep inflation at 
moderate levels. The productivity gains (as measured by 
the variation in unit labour costs) that are typical of a 
cyclical recovery in output should persist in the trade and 
industry sectors until late 1983. The fall in wage rates 
negotiated under major collective agreements, along with 
the refinancing and easing of debt loads, also should 
enable most companies to increase their profit margins 
without raising their selling prices substantially. With the 
exception of the wood industry, there were no increases 
among the industries that need higher prices in order to 
make a profit, which probably reflects concern about in- 
ternational competition. The world economy, which has 
experienced a slowdown in inflation, particularly in the 
prices of end products, will probably continue to help 
restrain inflation in Canada, though the general recovery 
of world sugar and grain prices is not a good omen for 
food price inflation. 


The Consumer Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) climb- 
ed by 0.3 per cent in May, following variations of +0.4, 
+1.0 and 0.0 per cent in February, March and April. Food 
and energy prices, which fluctuated sharply under the in- 
fluence of seasonal and special factors, were responsible for 
the erratic movement of the CPI; increases were steady but 
moderate in the other subindexes. The overall index ex- 
cluding food and energy rose by 0.8, 0.4, 0.3 and 0.4 per 
cent since February. The underlying factors that determine 
consumer prices are expected to remain favourable for a 
number of months. 


On the demand side, even though consumer confidence and 
incomes continued to grow steadily, there were signs of 


weakness in the recovery of sales in the second quarter, ap- 


parently indicating that consumers are still cautious as a 
result of the recession. Merchants will probably find it dif- 
ficult to introduce large price increases without affecting 
sales volume. 


On the supply side, only moderate increases are expected in 


the costs of imported and Canadian merchandise, while pro- 
ductivity gains in the trade sector should enable merchants 
to continue improving their profit margins. Import prices are 
low because of mild price increases on world markets, par- 
ticularly for end products, and the strength of the Canadian 
dollar against other currencies. Selling prices for Canadian 
manufacturers have risen only moderately since the begin- 
ning of the recovery and will probably maintain this trend in 
the short term (see the analysis of these prices). The 
downward trend in unit labour costs in the trade sector, 


reflecting productivity gains, helped to widen profit margins 
in retailing to 1.5 per cent in the first quarter of 1983; the 
1977-1981 average was 2.4 per cent and 0.7 per cent in 
1982. Since the trend-cycle for unit labour costs fell for 
over 18 months during the less severe 1974-75 recession, 
the present downward trend (which began in April 1982) will 
probably continue for several more months. Finally, prices 
that are under partial government control should help to slow 
inflation as measured by the CPI since, historically, the 
movement of total consumer prices lags somewhat behind 
that of market prices. In particular, the price freeze on 
petroleum products until early 1985 should do much to 
moderate inflation. 


In May, the CPI followed a pattern similar to the one observ- 
ed in April, prices for food products were up sharply (+1.6 
per cent), energy prices fell (—3.4 per cent) and other 
prices continued to rise at a moderate rate (+0.4 per cent). 
Seasonal factors were only partly responsible for the in- 
crease in food prices in May (+1.6 per cent), as the 
seasonally adjusted index climbed by 1.2 per cent. Beef 
prices jumped again (+4.9 per cent) after the 5.0 per cent 
rise in April. This increase should be reversed as demand 
remains below supply as suggested by the decline in beef 
prices at the farm and slaughterhouse levels. There was a 
further surge in prices for fresh fruit and vegetables (+6.0 
per cent and +13.4 per cent) because of the depletion of 
Canadian supplies of stored fruits and vegetables and poor 
weather in major growing areas in the United States and 
Central America. Sharp increases in world prices for sugar 
and grains spilled over into the sugar and confectionery in- 
dex (+5.5 per cent) and the cereal products index (+1.9 
per cent). Weak demand for dairy products led to a price 
war at the processing and distributing levels (—O.1 and 
—0.4 per cent) in May. The short-term trend for the food 
price index depends on the various special factors that have 
been controlling it in recent months, though the end of the 
food price war in Quebec in June will probably result in an 
increase in the index for that month. Furthermore, the end of 
the gasoline price wars in various urban centres in June 
should push the energy price index upward after two months 
of declines (—4.6 and —3.4 per cent in April and May 
respectively). 


The tobacco and alcoholic beverages index rose by 2.0 per 
cent as a result of tax increases in a number of recent pro- 
vincial budgets. This was only partly offset by the 1.1 per 
cent drop in prices for furniture and household appliances 
due to the suspension of the sales tax on these products in 
Ontario between May 11 and August 9, 1983. This 
measure counterbalanced moderate increases in the other 
components of the housing index, which remained steady in 


total in May. 
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In May, the upward trend in clothing prices slowed for the 
third consecutive month (+2.8, +1.0, +0.4 and +0.1 per 
cent in chronological order). The rise in the price of health 
and personal care goods also eased in May (+0.4 per cent, 
compared with 0.9 per cent in April), while outdoor recrea- 
tional equipment pushed the recreation, reading and educa- 
tion index up by 0.7 per cent in May, compared with rises of 
0.3 per cent in each of the two preceding months. 


The Industry Selling Price Index continued climbing in May 
(+0.5 per cent) at the same moderate rate as in the 
previous three months (+0.4, +0.6 and +0.6 per cent). 
While the overall index rose by roughly the same amount as 
in April, price increases were not as evenly distributed. The 
diffusion index was 73.6 per cent in May, compared with 
76.9 per cent in April. This decline, following several 
months of strong advances, seems to indicate that many in- 
dustries held their prices steady after raising them to recover 
at least part of the cuts made necessary by the recession. 
Although a number of industries will probably continue to 
recover losses resulting from lower prices in order to make 
their operations profitable, most will be able to widen their 
profit margins without raising prices substantially; since 
cyclical productivity gains lasted almost 18 months after the 
1974-75 recession and the capacity utilization rate did not 
fall as low as in the most recent recession (it started dropp- 
ing in May 1982), they are likely to persist until late 1983. 


The ISPI’s rise in May was due almost exclusively to the 
wood industry (+5.3 per cent), where prices continued to 
soar largely because of the boom in residential construction 
in North America. The steady climb of the leading indicators 
of residential construction will probably lead to further price 
increases; the industry is trying to make its operations pro- 
fitable, as they were still in the red in the first quarter of 
1983 despite sharp rises in shipments and prices since 
mid-1982. These upward pressures should slacken, 
however, after the large increases in this industry in April 
(+1.1 per cent) and May (+5.3 per cent), which together 
with productivity gains improved profit margins. Excluding 
the wood industry, the manufacturing index gained only 0.3 
per cent in May. Moreover, when the other industries 
related to construction are excluded, the advance is even 
smaller. Increases in non-metallic minerals, electrical pro- 
ducts and fabricated metals (+0.2, +0.4 and +0.2 per 
cent) are almost entirely attributable to construction-related 
goods. Despite surging wood prices and an operating loss 
in the first quarter of 1983, prices in the furniture and fix- 
tures industry were stable in May, following the slight (0.1 
per cent) increase in April. Consumer demand for these pro- 
ducts climbed steadily between December 1982 and March 
1983 (+5.1 per cent), but dipped sharply again in April 
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(—6.6 per cent). Hence, it appears that companies will not 
raise their prices significantly until there is a strong recovery 
in demand, which should be generated by the revival of ac- 
tivity in the residential sector and numerous government pro- 
grams designed to stimulate sales of furniture and ap- 
pliances. Primary metals prices were up by O.7 per cent, 
compared with +2.0 per cent in April. These increases, 
sparked by higher demand, reflected the need of the in- 
dustry to raise selling prices in order to make their opera- 
tions profitable, since they were still losing money in the first 
quarter of 1983. Further price increases may be expected 
as demand for primary metals strengthens. 


Other industries that lost money in the first quarter of 1983 
also introduced moderate price increases in keeping with the 
strength of demand for their products. The leather industry 
raised its prices by 0.6 and 0.7 per cent in April and May in 
the wake of a 13.8 per cent growth in shipments between 
November 1982 and April 1983. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry increased prices by 0.3 per cent, for a total rise of 
only 0.6 per cent since February 1983, compared with a 
7.3 per cent decline since June 1982. Shipments were up 
by 6.6 per cent between October 1982 and April 1983. 
The positive trend-cycle for pulp and paper exports (May 
figures included) points to additional price increases in the 
future. In fact, some newsprint exporters were hoping to 
raise their prices from $468.50 U.S. to $500 on July 1 
(LeD 26/5). 
cent as both foreign and domestic demand remained 
anemic. The increasingly probable recovery of this industry 
before the end of the year, signalled by an upturn in sales of 


some investment-related goods (farm and office machinery in — 


particular), is unlikely to exert inflationary pressure on its sell- 
ing prices, even though companies are losing money, 
because prices rose steadily during the recession. Com- 
panies probably report their list prices rather than actual sell- 
ing prices. As demand recovers, actual prices may increase 
rapidly with little or no advance in list prices. 


The petroleum and coal products index was revised upward 


Machinery prices advanced by a mere O.1 per | 


in April because the price cuts brought about by the gasoline | 


price war were more than offset by the increases in other 
petroleum products. In view of these circumstances (lower 
gasoline prices and higher prices for other products), Prices 
Division believes that prices are unlikely to change in May. 
However, the end of the gasoline price wars in June is ex- 
pected to result in a significant rise in prices for that month. 
Despite a steep drop in demand in April (—7.5 per cent), 
clothing-related industries posted further moderate price in- 
creases in May, which probably indicates that companies 
consider the decline temporary. 


Motor vehicle manufacturers reduced their selling prices by 
0.1 per cent. However, seasonal adjustment may have 
transformed with a downward bias the 0.2 per cent advance 
recorded in the unadjusted index, since increases of a 
seasonal nature are larger in times of high inflation than in 
periods of moderate price rises. Despite the strengthening 
of export demand and, to a lesser extent, domestic demand, 
prices should continue rising at a moderate rate because of 
international competition and the industry’s outstanding pro- 
ductivity gains, not only cyclical but also structural to some 
degree, which in the first quarter of 1983 generated the 
best profit margins since the third quarter of 1979, as 
operating income was 3.0 per cent of sales. Demand for 
rubber and plastic products recovered strongly in tandem 
with car production, and prices rose substantially in March 
and April (+1.1 and +0.7 per cent) before levelling off in 
May. 


Manufactured food prices (not seasonally adjusted) gained 
0.3 per cent in May, for a total increase of 2.7 per cent 
over the past six months. Excluding the grain and sugar pro- 
cessing industries, whose prices have been sharply higher in 
recent months, the index declined by about 0.5 per cent. 
Selling prices for alcoholic beverages and especially beef 
and fish were down. Per-capita demand for beef apparently 
continued to soften, depressing prices at the farm and pro- 
cessing levels even though supplies are some 2 or 3 per 
cent lower than last year. The decline in fish prices was 
seasonal in nature. 


Finally, there were sharp increases in the tobacco products 
industry (+1.6 per cent) and miscellaneous industries (Gianlent 
per cent) because of higher prices for silver, and chemicals 
prices edged up by 0.1 per cent after two months of 
declines. 


The Raw Material Prices Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
gained 0.1 per cent in May, following variations sige mi be OF 
—0.2 and +1.4 per cent in February, March and April. The 
weak increase in the May index accurately reflected the 
movements of most subcomponents, which remained steady 


or rose very slightly. Food products, however, posted sharp 


but offsetting fluctuations. Inflation in plant product prices 
accelerated to 4.3 per cent in May. These products are 
now 20.1 per cent more expensive than they were at the 
last peak in October 1982. Prices for fresh fruit and 
vegetables rose again as a result of poor weather in growing 
areas in the United States and Central America and the 
depletion of Canadian supplies of stored fruits and 
vegetables. The new crop of Canadian-grown fruits and 
vegetables should bring a decline in the plant products in- 
dex, or at least markedly slow its rate of increase. Despite 
its fairly low weight, sugar was the major factor in the ad- 


vance of the plant products index because of its 38.0 per 
cent price increase. Sugar prices jumped on world markets 
as a result of bad weather in most growing areas and the in- 
creasing likelihood of an international agreement on sugar 
prices (GM 13/6). This suggests that prices may be on an 
upward trend after more than a year of steep declines. 


World grain inventories remain high, which should help to 
restrain prices in the medium term, though speculation con- 
cerning international price controls could prove a more im- 
portant factor. Overall, grain prices continued to climb, albeit 
more slowly than in preceding months, as the United States’ 
production cutting policy, the payment in kind program, caus- 
ed a rapid increase in world prices for these commodities. 
The program was probably also responsible for pushing the 
price of cotton upward and with it the textile index. 


Animal product prices dipped by 1.6 per cent in May after 
sizable gains in the previous three months (+1.7, +1.1 and 
+2.4 per cent in chronological order). The decline was 
almost entirely due to lower prices for cattle and calves, 
which spilled over into the ISPI. After several months of 
strong advance, prices for ferrous metals and non-metallic 
ores levelled off in May; prices for non-ferrous metals, on 
the other hand, continued to climb, primarily because of 
silver. This weakness in metals prices is probably temporary 
since mining companies have to raise prices in order to 
make profits. Log prices rose by a mere 0.4 per cent, and 
remain 7.6 per cent below the August 1981 peak. 


Business Investment 


The Industry, Trade and Commerce Department's April 
survey of the investment intentions of large firms seems 
to indicate that businesses have not altered their capital 
expenditure plans substantially since the Private and 
Public Investment survey was conducted at the beginning 
of the year. There are increasing signs of an imminent 
recovery in outlays on machinery and equipment, while 
the leading and coincident indicators point to continuing 
weakness in the non-residential sector. 


According to the Industry, Trade and Commerce (/TC) 
Department's April survey of investment intentions, large 
firms are planning to reduce their expenditures in nominal 
dollars in 1983 by 3.1 per cent from 1982 levels. This is 
similar to the 7.0 per cent cut in business fixed investment 
reported in the Private and Public Investment (PPI) survey 
conducted by Statistics Canada early this year. The smaller 
decrease in the April survey may be due to coverage dif- 
ferences between the two surveys or an upward revision of 
investment intentions. In sectors where coverage was quite 
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similar (primary metals, transportation equipment and 
pipelines), the April forecast of 1983 capital spending ap- 
pear to be higher than the January forecast, which may 
reflect the addition of new investment projects by these in- 
dustries. In times of growth, investment intentions reported 
in the PPI survey early in the year are revised upward 
because of new projects. Investment incentives in the 
federal and provincial budgets may also have helped boost 
spending plans for 1983. However, the slowing of inflation, 
if it was not anticipated by businesses (as suggested by the 
expected cost increase rate of 9.6 per cent in the ITC 
survey) could reduce expenditures in nominal terms without 
changing real fixed capital formation. 


There are increasing signs that a recovery in expenditures 
on machinery and equipment is imminent. Imports of these 
goods rose substantially in April and even more in May. With 
the inclusion of the May figures, the trend-cycle for engines, 
farm machinery and transportation, communications and of- 
fice equipment were up, and the trend-cycle for industrial 
machinery was almost level. Despite sharp increases in 
May, the trend-cycle for drilling and excavating machinery 
imports continued to decline. New orders for Canadian 
investment-related goods-producing industries also climbed 
in April, although an undetermined portion of the demand 
came from abroad, as indicated by the increase in exports 
that persisted into May. 


In non-residential investment, on the other hand, there are 
no signs of an imminent recovery: the leading indicators 
were still dropping at the beginning of the second quarter of 
1983. The filtered index of non-residential building permits 
(in effect, building construction) was down by O.7 per cent 
(May figures included), compared with an average monthly 
decline of 2.5 per cent since November 1981 and 1.3 per 
cent since the beginning of 1983. This trend was quite 
evenly distributed among the regions and the various types 
of buildings. The filtered indexes dipped in all regions, most 
sharply in the Prairies. The three filtered sub-components, 
commercial, industrial and institutional permits, also fell. Only 
in the commercial sector were there indications that the rate 
of decline was slowing. The latter will probably recover 
before the industrial sector, as residential construction 
developments usually lead to capital investment by retailers 
and financial services and as profits in the commercial sector 
have improved substantially. Investment by the industrial 
sector is being targeted to increase productivity rather than 
production. This trend should favour investment in 
machinery and equipment instead of the construction of new 
buildings. The trend-cycle for contract awards for engineer- 
ing work, which are not included in building permits, fell 
again in May to $453.8 million (—4.3 per cent), though it re- 
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mained higher than the most recent trough recorded in 
August 1982 ($367.8 million). This variable had been rising 
until January 1983 as a result of one large-scale project. 
There are no monthly or quarterly leading indicators for the 
other major component of non-residential investment, mining 
exploration and development (oil and gas are the chief sub- 
components). However, the forecasts made in the April ITC 
survey indicate that this component will continue to decline 
since expenditures between January and May were below 
the 1983 average. On the other hand, the agreements be- 
tween the federal and Alberta governments after this survey 
was taken and world market conditions until the end of the 
year could have significant effects on investment intentions 
in this area. 


The coincident indicators of non-residential fixed investment 
continued to fall in the second quarter, though at a slower 
rate. Employment in construction rose by 2.5 per cent in 
the second quarter, a small advance relative to the increase 
in work in the residential sector (which requires more 
labour). Furthermore, mining services, which includes ex- 
ploration and development of oil and gas wells, were down 
by 1.8 per cent in April after plunging 15.8, 11.6 and 7.1 
per cent in January, February and March because of the 
termination of Alberta’s drilling subsidy program on 
December 31, 1982. 


Manufacturing 


The brief pause in the recovery of the manufacturing sec- 
tor late in the first quarter yielded to renewed expansion 
in April. Incoming orders strengthened anew, while in- 
ventories appear to have been pared to levels which are 
judged to be satisfactory by firms. Industries oriented to 
household demand in North America, notably autos and 
housing, continued to spearhead the upturn. These 
gains are consistent with the positive results of the re- 
cent surveys of business sentiment about current 
economic conditions, and employment data for May and 
June indicate that manufacturing activity strengthened 
further in the quarter. Industries dependent on business 
investment in plant and equipment and energy demand 
continued to lag the overall recovery, as excess plant 
capacity in these sectors remained high. 


New orders placed in the manufacturing sector rose 2.9 per 
cent in April, resuming an expansion which was temporarily 
interrupted in February and March. New orders had risen by 
5.9 per cent in volume in the first quarter, and the upturn in 
April appears to confirm the growth of orders indicated by 
firms in the second quarter business conditions survey and 
the second quarter gain in manufacturing employment. By 


ndustry, the durable goods sector led the upward thrust in 
April (+5.4 per cent), notably machinery, electrical products 
orimary metals, and transportation equipment. The transpor- 
lation equipment sector particularly benefitted from the re- 
sent influx of new orders, rising 25 per cent since Novem- 
yer to lead the recovery in manufacturing. This is the result 
of the cyclical recovery in auto demand in North America 
soupled with a sudden influx of special orders for railroad 
stock, aircraft, and the U.S. Army contract for tanks. These 
rends should continue at least into the summer, as auto 
ales in the United States remain exuberant, while the ship- 
juilding and electrical products industries will benefit from 
he Canadian government's $3 billion order for frigates from 
he Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock company (GM, 

.eD 30/6). The wood and furniture industries recorded a 
small downturn in orders, following strong gains in the 
yrevious two quarters. The reversal in furniture appears to 
eflect the softening of consumer demand in Canada, 
vhereas the dip in the wood industry should soon be revers- 
‘d in light of the favourable ruling by the U.S. Federal Trade 
yommission on import restrictions handed down late in May. 


, 


Orders for non-durable goods edged up slightly in the month 
+0.7 per cent), as a sharp dip in the chemical industry 
egated strong gains in virtually all other industry groups. 

‘he most evident beneficiaries of the influx of orders con- 
inued to be in the consumer-related sector, such as clothing 
ind allied industries and rubber. In addition, the firming of 
.S. demand for pulp and paper contributed to a firming of 
yrders in paper and allied industries (+2.7 per cent) which 
yave been lagging in the current recovery. 


he volume of manufacturing shipments strengthened by 
-.9 per cent in April, after a marginal decline in the previous 
wo months. Shipments in the transportation equipment, 
rimary metal, non-metallic minerals, and wood industries 
ontinued to lead the recovery. These industries (notably 
utos, iron and steel, and wood) are responding to the 
=covery of consumer demand in North America for autos 

d housing in particular. To date, the recent signs of a firm- 
g of new orders in the machinery, electrical product, and 
1etal fabricating industries have not been reflected in cur- 
ant shipments, which continued to decline gradually. A 
uild-up in inventories of goods-in-process and unfilled 

rders in metal fabricating, however, suggests that 
hipments in this industry will begin to rise as soon as pro- 
uction bottlenecks are alleviated. Non-durable goods in- 
ustries recorded widespread and gradual gains in shipments 
1 April, following a similar performance in the first quarter. 
he rubber and clothing industries posted their fourth con- 
ecutive gain to lead the increase, while the recent upturn in 
xport demand raised shipments in the paper and allied and 
emical industries. 


The value of manufacturing inventories declined by $36 
million in April. Together with the expansion of shipments, 
this reduced the overall ratio of inventories to shipments to 
1.96, the lowest reading for this ratio since August 1979 
and a considerable and rapid drop from the level of 2.28 at- 
tained at the cyclical trough in October 1982. Based on the 
historical record of this variable, it appears that a ratio of be- 
tween 1.9 and 2.0 will lead manufacturers to begin a 
rebuilding of stock levels, which will add a further upward im- 
petus to the recovery of production in addition to the 
upswing in final demand. 


The moderate rate of inventory liquidation early in the sec- 
ond quarter itself is one indication that firms increasingly 
judge stock levels to be appropriate. The $36 million 
decline in inventories was the smallest monthly drop since 
early in 1982, and compares favourably with the average 
monthly decline of $87 million recorded in the first quarter of 
1983. Most of the slowdown originated in goods-in-process 
in the durable goods sector (+$57 million), notably the 
motor vehicle industry (+$37 million) where output was 
boosted substantially in April. A similar process was at play, 
albeit with considerably less vigour, in the wood, metal 
fabricating, machinery and other transportation equipment in- 
dustries. The step-up in production and goods-in-process 
also was reflected in a small build-up of stocks of finished 
goods in these industries, which accounts for the slowdown 
in the rate of reduction of durable finished goods to only 
—$22 million in April. 


Inventories in the non-durable goods sector declined by 
$41 million in April, compared to a small increase in the first 
quarter. All of this reversal occurred in the petroleum in- 
dustry, as most other non-durable goods industries have 
begun to rebuild stocks gradually (notably the clothing and 
related industries and printing and publishing). The recent 
large fluctuations in petroleum inventories (+$74 million in 
January and February followed by a cumulative decline of 
$55 million in March and April) appear related to seasonal 
rather than cyclical factors. In effect, the unseasonably mild 
winter in Eastern Canada led to a sharp curtailment of 
energy demand, particularly for home heating, and petroleum 
companies have slashed production to re-equilibrate stocks 
and demand (output has declined nearly 15 per cent since 
January, while seven refineries will be closed in 1983). 


Unfilled orders declined by 1.1 per cent in constant 1971 
dollars, matching the drop in March. The backlog of orders 
edged down 0.3 per cent in the non-durable goods sector, 
following three months of increase, with all of the reversal 
originating in the chemical industry. Most consumer-related 
non-durable industries recorded a higher backlog of orders, 
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notably food and beverages, textiles, and leather, while unfill- 


ed orders in the paper and allied industry rose further in 
response to the firming of export demand. Durable goods 
industries saw unfilled orders drop by 1.2 per cent in April. 
The decline continued to be most evident in the machinery 
(—3.1 per cent), electrical product (—1 .O per cent), and 
non-metallic minerals (—0.4 per cent) industries, following 
declines in the first quarter. Unfilled orders dipped slightly in 
transportation equipment, although this follows two quarters 
of strong growth, and appreciable gains were recorded in 
primary metals (+3.8 per cent) and to a lesser extent in 
metal fabricating (+0.6 per cent). 


External Sector 


The indicators of demand in the external sector con- 
tinued to accelerate in the second quarter. The short- 
term trend of exports rose for the third straight month, 
driven by the upturn in economic activity in the United 
States, notably for automotive products. The renewed 
vigour in consumer demand in the U.S. in the second 
quarter, and the recent acceleration in the leading in- 
dicators for the U.S., augur well for sustained growth in 
export demand. Weak prices for ferrous metals and 
energy products continued to restrain the recovery of 
crude and fabricated materials relative to end products. 
Import demand has reflected the steady growth of 
domestic demand in Canada, notably for those products 
required as inputs into industrial production and finished 
goods for consumers. The strengthening trend of export 
demand relative to imports is reflected in a renewed up- 
turn in the short-term trend for the merchandise trade 
balance, following a brief slowdown late in 1982, 
alleviating concerns that a deteriorating current account 
balance would eventually lead policy-makers to take 
actions to slow the speed of the recovery of domestic 
demand. 


According to balance of payments concepts, the short-term 
trend of exports rose rapidly again (+ 2.1 per cent) with the 
inclusion of data for the month of May, which particularly 
reflects the upturn in U.S. demand for our products. Ona 
customs basis, end products (+3.9 per cent) continued to 
dominate the movement of total exports, due to the sustain- 
ed gain in automotive trade, notably for cars and trucks. At 
the same time, the firming of business investment in the 
United States has extended the recovery of exports to 
related industries in Canada such as office machinery (+4.2 
per cent) and telecommunications (+2.7 per cent) and other 
equipment (+2.7 per cent). 
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The slight upturn in fabricated materials (+ 1.4 per cent) 
compared to recent months was counterbalanced by a sec- 
ond consecutive deterioration in the short-term trend for 
crude materials (—0.5 per cent). The weakness in ferrous 
metals and the lethargy in demand for minerals restrained ex- 
ports of crude and fabricated materials. While exports of 
lumber have slowed from the rapid gains earlier in the year, 
exports of a number of fabricated materials have joined the 
expansionary trend recently, notably newsprint, aluminum, 
petroleum products, and non-ferrous metals. The detail for 
all products indicates that exports continue to be driven by 
household demand for automobiles and housing, in line with 
the recent evolution of the leading indicators for the United 
States. 


The short-term trend for imports rose (+2.0 per cent) 
almost as rapidly as for exports with the inclusion of May 
data. The diffusion of the increase was appreciable, par- 
ticularly among fabricated materials and end products related 
to consumer demand. There continued to be a gradual im- 


~ 


| 


provement in imports of investment-related goods, except for | 


drilling activity where the short-term trend deteriorated fur- 
ther. Imports of industrial machinery slowed to only a 0.5 
per cent decline (compared to —2.4 per cent three months 
earlier), while imports of drilling (—3.5 per cent) and ex- 
cavating equipment (—5.0 per cent) continued to decline at 
rapid rates. Total end products continued to be driven by 
the strong recovery in consumer demand, notably for motor 
vehicles (+7.3 per cent) and other consumer goods such as 
stereo and home equipment (+10.0 per cent). The decline 
in crude oil imports explains the renewed weakness in crude 
materials (—8.8 per cent). Industrial and final demand for 
energy remains weak, despite the recovery of activity in the 
last six months. This evolution reflects in part the improve- 
ment in productivity caused by the substitution for energy- 
intensive goods. 


The merchandise trade balance stood at $1,635 million in 
May, compared to $1,971 million in April and an average of 
$1,334 million in the first quarter. Virtually all of the im- 
provement in the total trade balance in the first five months 
of 1983 compared to a year earlier can be attributed to an 
improvement in the balance of trade in energy products 
(crude oil, natural gas, electricity and fabricated petroleum 
and coal products), notably the sharp drop in imports of 
crude petroleum (off 47 per cent in the first five months of 
1983 compared to the same period in 1982). The impen- 
ding shortfall of domestic energy supplies in the second half 
of 1983 suggests that the gains in the trade surplus from 
this sector have been largely exhausted. 


Financial Markets 


Trends in the financial markets in June reflected the 
generally improved health of the economy. During the 
month, interest rates remained fairly stable with only a 
slight upward movement, consumer credit as measured 
by personal loans at chartered banks rose (for the first 
time in five months) and the stock markets continued to 
rise in both Canada and the United States. Although con- 
ditions in the financial markets have improved substan- 
tially over the past eleven months, it should be stressed 
that a number of potential flaws in both the domestic and 
international economies exist that cast doubt on the 
strength and duration of the current recovery. The 
massive deficits of the federal governments of both 
Canada and the United States may keep real interest 
rates higher than required for a full and long lasting 
recovery; and the probability of default by a less- 
developed debtor nation could destabilize the financial 
community. 


The bank rate fell slightly by eight basis points to 9.42 per 
cent during June. Most rates including the prime rate and 
mortgage rates remained unchanged. Short-term paper 
rates fell by 5 to 30 basis points while yields on long-term 
bonds rose between 25 and 37 basis points. 


Although the yield differentials between Canada and the 
United States shifted to 28 basis points (in favour of in- 
vesting in the United States on an uncovered basis) for 30 
day short-term paper, the Canadian dollar rose 0.20 cents 
(U.S.) to 81.84 cents U.S. at the end of June. The Cana- 


dian dollar managed to rise in spite of the reversal in yield 


differentials largely because of the continued strength of the 
current account surplus. 


Federal, provincial and municipal governments continued to 
represent a significant portion of borrowing on the financial 
markets. During June, they accounted for $2,504 million of 
the total $4,642 million of net new security issues placed in 
Canada and abroad. Federal government net new issues of 
bonds and treasury bills totalled $1,816 million while provin- 
cial government net new bond borrowings were $450 
million. For the first six months of 1983, treasury bills have 
represented over 85 per cent of Government of Canada net 
new security issues. Due to the shift in instruments, the 
average life of federal government debt was 5.4 years as of 


_ March 1983, compared to 6.5 years as of December 1981 


(excluding Canada Savings Bonds). 


For the seventh consecutive month business loans at 
chartered banks fell, dropping about $2,400 million to 
$82,148 million during June. Business loans have fallen 


about 11.4 per cent from their peak in November 1982. In 
addition, the weekly figures also show no signs of a change 
in the current downward trend in business loans. With in- 
creases in other sources of funds such as bond and equity 
financing, short-term paper, corporate profits and drawdowns 
on bank deposits and inventories, it is not expected that 
business bank loans will start to increase until the end of the 
year. This weak loan demand has had a significant impact 
on the chartered bank secondary reserve ratio. Between 
January and June, the chartered bank excess secondary 
reserve ratio has risen from 2.90 per cent to 5.91 per 
cent. The current excess secondary reserve of $8,297 
million is over three times greater than the average excess 
secondary reserve of $2,400 million for 1982. Although 
the main reason for this increase in excess reserves is weak 
private sector loan demand, chartered banks also have 
wanted to hold liquidity as a cushion against potential loan 
losses. 


For the month of June, the Dow Jones Average of 30 In- 
dustrial Stocks closed at 1221.96, up from 1199.98 at the 
end of May, and the Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 
stocks closed at 2446.97, up from 2420.65 a month ago. 
In the first half of 1983, the 25 per cent rise in the TSE 
300 as well as the 79 per cent increase over the past 12 
months were the best first half and twelve month increases 
since 1933. However, reflecting the general consensus that 
the markets may be too far ahead of anticipated profits (the 
TSE 300 price-to-earnings ratio was 28.79 at the end of 
June 1983 compared to 7.82 for June 1982 and an 
average of 9.0 between 1974-1982), total volume and 
dollar value for Canada’s stock exchanges fell during June 
compared to May. In view of this exceptionally high price-to- 
earnings ratio, prices on the Toronto Stock Exchange seem 
poised to fall over the next half year unless corporate profits 
increase substantially. 


During June consumer credit, as measured by total personal 
loans at chartered banks, rose by $80 million to $30,644 
million for the first time since January. Due to the expected 
stability of interest rates, the upward trend could continue for 
several months. However, with the recent revision to the 
personal savings rate for 1982 (a record 15.1 per cent), it 
appears consumers will be in a good position to finance the 
initial stages of the recovery from personal savings. 


International Economies 


The prospects for stronger than expected growth in the 
industrialized countries in 1983 continue to improve. In- 
dustrial output continued to climb in Canada, the United 

States and England and, to a lesser extent, in Japan and 
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West Germany. The annual inflation rate in the in- 
dustrialized nations (except France) continued its marked 
slowdown evident since the beginning of 1983. The 
unemployment rate was down Slightly in Canada, the 
United States and England, and remained stable in 

Japan. In France, however, the number of unemployed is 
climbing and this trend could persist for the next few 
months. 


For the 24 members of the OECD, the average monthly in- 
crease in inflation was 0.7 per cent in April, compared with 
rises of 0.5, 0.2 and 0.4 per cent in January, February and 
March. The April rise in consumer prices was partly at- 
tributable to higher prices for public sector goods and a 
slight strengthening in prices for energy products. The 
average annual rate of inflation for the OECD countries was 
5.7 per cent, which is equal to the rate recorded for 
February and March. For the seven leading industrialized 
countries, the average annual inflation rate remained at 4.9 
per cent. According to the International Monetary Fund, the 
average annual inflation rate has slowed considerably for all 
industrialized countries over the past 18 months. In the first 
quarter of 1983, it fell to 5.5 per cent, compared with 8.3 
per cent and 6.3 per cent in the first and fourth quarters of 
1982 respectively. The IMF’s most recent figures show that 
inflationary pressures have been easing since the second 
quarter of 1981 and that inflation has fallen sharply in the 
Netherlands, West Germany, England and the United States 
since the first quarter of 1982. 


In France, the rise in retail prices slowed appreciably (+0.7 
per cent in May) after increases of 0.7, 0.9 and 1.3 per 
cent in February, March and April respectively. For the first 
five months of 1983, however, retail prices climbed by 4.5 
per cent. It should be noted that if retail prices were to drop 
in June, the increase for the second quarter would probably 
be about 2.5 per cent, which is only a slight easing of infla- 
tion relative to the first quarter. This Suggests that the 
authorities may have difficulty meeting their objective of 
limiting the increase in retail prices to 8 per cent in 1983. 


Moreover, the economic austerity plan introduced in March 
to fight inflation and to equilibrate the current account 
balance has started to have negative effects on economic 
activity. According to the Ministry of Economy, GDP growth, 
forecast at 2 per cent last fall, will probably be zero this year 
because of lower than expected investment expenditure and 
consumer demand. The authorities forecast investment to 
fall probably by 2.1 per cent and consumer spending to 
edge up by 0.8 per cent (GM 21/6). The latest forecasts of 
the Economy Ministry are consistent with the expectations of 
business leaders regarding the trend of industrial activity in 
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the next few quarters. According to the most recent month- 
ly survey conducted by the /nstitut National de Statisti- 

que, the rate of increase of industrial output should ease in 
the second and third quarters of 1983 because of continu- 
ing weakness in domestic demand and the export sector 
(GM 28/6). Finally, France’s foreign trade deficit 
deteriorated considerably in May after posting its best results 
in eighteen months in April. According to the most recent 
published figures, the trade balance deficit was FFr 7.6 
billion in May, compared with FFr 1.5 billion in April and FFr 
3.6 billion in May 1982. For the first five months of the 
year, the deficit totalled about FFr 33 billion, compared with 
FFr 30.4 billion between January and May 1982 (GM 22/6). 


According to the Employment Ministry, unemployment 
figures for May show a reversal of the trend. After six 
months of declines, the number of unfilled applications for 
employment rose to 2,029 million in May, compared with 
2,004 million at the end of April. There has not been a com- 
parable level of unemployment since December 1982. It 
should be noted that since the first economic austerity plan 
went into effect in May-June 1982, the number of 
unemployed has climbed by 1.5 per cent. The decrease in 
job offers and the increase in layoffs, however, could pro- 
duce less favourable changes in labour market conditions in 
the coming months. According to INSEE, the number of 
unemployed could reach 2.2 million, which is about 
200,000 more than at the end of 1982 (LeM 22/6). 


In West Germany, real gross national product for the first 
quarter was up by O.5 per cent over the fourth quarter 
(about DM 312.2 billion compared with DM 310.5 billion). 
Real GNP, however, was 0.4 per cent lower than the level 
of the first quarter of 1982. Industrial output fell by 0.6 per 
cent in May after increases of 1.5 and 1.7 per cent in 
March and April. Following decreases of 0.8 per cent in 
1980, 2.6 per cent in 1981 and 3.0 per cent in 1982, in- 
dustrial output rose by 1.2 per cent between the fourth 
quarter of 1982 and the first quarter of 1983. This turning 
point in the cycle may mark the beginning of an economic 
recovery largely led by domestic sources. The most recent 
trade balance figures, however, appear to confirm expecta- 
tions of a slow recovery in economic activity due to 
weakness in the export sector. The trade balance surplus 
continued to deteriorate, falling from DM 2.67 billion in April 
to DM 1.42 billion in May. Exports and imports, the only 
two components used to calculate the trade balance, follow- 
ed distinct patterns. Exports rose to approximately $13.9 
billion U.S., 5 per cent higher than in April, but 0.2 per cent 
lower than the March 1982 level. Imports totalled $12.5 
billion U.S., up by 2.3 per cent from April and 4.2 per cent 
from May 1982 (GM 11/7). 


| The rise of consumer prices continued to slow in June. In 
fact, the annual inflation rate was 2.4 per cent in June com- 
pared with 3 per cent in May and 3.3 per cent in April 
(relative to figures for June, May and April 1982). This is 
the lowest annual inflation rate recorded in West Germany 
since November 1978. For the second quarter of 1983, 
the annual inflation rate was 2.4 per cent, compared with 
2.0 per cent in the first quarter. The unemployment rate, on 
the other hand, continued to climb in May, reaching almost 
9.5 per cent of the labour force. For the first quarter of the 
_ year, the unemployment rate was 9.0 per cent, compared 
with 7.9 and 8.5 per cent in the last two quarters of 1982. 


In England, where domestic output fell by 2.1 per cent in 
1980 and 2.3 per cent in 1981 and grew by only 1.4 per 
cent in 1982, a number of indicators suggest that the 
recovery in economic activity will be stronger than expected 
in the next few quarters. According to the latest forecasts 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Nigel Lawson, GDP 
should rise 2.5 per cent in 1983 instead of the 2 per cent 
increase forecast in March. The annual inflation rate is ex- 
pected to be about 5 per cent rather than 6 per cent. The 
authorities’ cautious optimism, however, contrasts with the 
much more encouraging forecasts made by the Liverpool In- 
stitute of Economic Research. According to this institute, 
GDP will increase by 3 per cent in 1983 and 2 per cent in 
1984, while the annual inflation rate will be below 2 per cent 
in 1984 and about 1 per cent by the end of 1986. These 
forecasts are based on the assumption that the current 
direction of fiscal and monetary policy is compatible with the 
objective of an inflation-free economic growth. On the basis 
of this scenario of economic growth, the number of 
unemployed could dip from 3 million to 2.2 million by the 
end of 1986 (FT 31/5). The National Institute of Social and 
Economic Research also revised upward its February GDP 
growth forecast of 1.4 per cent to 2.4 per cent (FT 24/5). 
GDP increased by 1.3 per cent in the first quarter of 1983, 
compared with 1.8 per cent in the previous quarter. Fur- 
thermore, GDP has risen 2.3 per cent since the first quarter 
of 1982 and 3.5 per cent since the most recent cyclical 
trough in 1981 (LPS 30/6). Industrial output grew by 1 .O 
per cent in May, after increases of 0.8 per cent in April and 
0.7 per cent in the first quarter. 


The acceleration of the growth in industrial output since the 


fourth quarter of 1982 seems consistent with increased con- 


fidence among business leaders in the capacity of the in- 
dustrial sector for growth. The most recent survey con- 
ducted by the Confederation of British Industry reveals that 
business leaders who are optimistic about growth in output 
volume in the next few months outnumber by 18 per cent 
those who are pessimistic. The survey also appears to con- 


firm that consumer spending is the key to growth since ex- 
penditures on capital goods are expected to be very weak in 
coming months (FT 31/5). The latest figures published by 
the Department of Trade also revealed that consumer spen- 
ding is becoming an increasingly important factor in sustain- 
ing the economic recovery. In fact, retail sales were up by 
1.5 per cent in May, a 5.5 per cent increase since May 
1982 (LPS 14/6). Moreover, the annual inflation rate dip- 
ped from 4 per cent in April to 3.7 per cent in May, its 
lowest level since March 1968. Prices rose by 0.4 per cent 
in May, mainly due to gasoline, alcoholic beverages and 
some food products prices (GM 18/6). Finally, the 
unemployment rate remained unchanged in June, at 

12.4 per cent. 


In Japan, industrial output edged up 0.3 per cent in March, 
after a 0.2 per cent decline in the previous month. Con- 
sumer prices dropped by 0.7 per cent in June, compared 
with a 1.1 per cent increase in May. Prices rose by 1.2 per 
cent in the second quarter, following a 0.3 per cent 
decrease in the first quarter. The unemployment rate, 
however, remained at 2.7 per cent of the labour force. In 
May, there was a $2.7 billion (U.S.) surplus in the trade 
balance. Exports reached $11.5 billion U.S., a decline of 
4.8 per cent from April and a rise of 0.6 per cent over May 
1982. Imports fell to $8.8 billion U.S., down by 5.7 per 
cent from April and a substantial drop of 13.2 per cent from 
a year earlier. Since the beginning of the year, the trade 
balance registered a surplus of $9.8 billion U.S., compared 
with $5.2 billion for the same period in 1982. The current 
account balance posted a surplus of $1.6 billion U.S. in May 
and $5.4 billion for the first five months of the year 

(LeM 7/7). 


United States Economy 


Following a hesitant upturn in GNP in the first quarter, the 
U.S. economy appears to be entering a phase of more 
robust and diffuse growth. The Commerce Department 
estimates that real GNP expanded by 6.6 per cent at annual 
rates in the second quarter compared to 2.5 per cent in the 
first. The expansion is being driven by a sustained upswing 
in consumer demand, which should be abetted by the 10 
per cent reduction in personal income tax rates on July 1. 
Nominal retail sales have grown by 2.3 per cent, 1.7 per 
cent, and 2.1 per cent in the three months up to June, led 
by a rapid recovery in auto sales and steady growth for non- 
automotive goods. The strong growth of consumer demand 
reflects a number of positive developments, notably an up- 
turn in labour demand (employment and average hours work- 
ed rose in April and May) which has reduced the unemploy- 
ment rate to 10.0 per cent in the four months ending in 
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June. Together with a healthy expansion of real average 
earnings, while interest rates have fallen sharply, this has 
fostered a record increase in consumer confidence. The 
Conference Board index of consumer confidence rose for 
the sixth straight month in June to 84.9, while the buying 
plans index spurted 18 points to 103.6. According to Fa- 
bian Linden, director of the Board’s consumer research cen- 
tre, “the long-awaited upswing in consumer spending, a 
prerequisite for a strong business recovery, finally appears 
to be imminent” (GM 7/7). The healthy upturn in confidence 
has been evident in the willingness of households to pur- 
chase durable goods such as cars and houses which are 
repaid over a number of years, and in a reduction in the 
personal savings rate to 5.3 per cent in May. 


The recent movement of industrial production reflects the 
relative sources of growth in the second quarter. Industrial 
output in the three months ending in May rose by 1.3 per 
cent, 2.0 per cent, and 1.1 per cent (or a compound annual 
rate of 16.7 per cent). Building materials have led this 
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recovery (up nearly 27 per cent at annual rates in the most 
recent quarter), and further gains can be expected in light of 
the surge in housing starts to an annual rate of 1.8 million 
units in May (compared to a cyclical trough of about 0.8 
million units). The consumer goods sector has expanded at 
a 10.1 per cent annual rate in the most recent three months, 
despite a conservative recovery in auto production (auto 
firms had raised unit output to a 6.2 million annual rate in 
May, which implies continued inventory depletion since sales 
were at a 6.7 million unit rate in May, and rose further to a 
7.3 million rate by the end of June). Production of business 
equipment continues to lag the business cycle as a whole, 
as output of capital goods has risen only 3.1 per cent at an- 
nual rates in the most recent three months. The Conference 
Board index of business sentiment rose from 70 to 76 in the 
second quarter in response to the improvement in the 
economy, but the board noted that an upturn in capital spen- 
ding is yet to appear as capacity utilization remains 
historically low. 


News Developments 


Domestic 


To celebrate the first anniversary of the Six-and-five Pro- 
gram, the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Trudeau, addressed 
the Canadian public on the various medias of telecommunica- 
tions on June 28. In his speech, Mr Trudeau stated that the 
wage restraint program had been successful and would 
therefore be maintained, which means that wage increases in 
the federal public sector will be 5 per cent for fiscal year 
1983-84. The latest figures showed that the rate of in- 
crease in wage settlements fell to 6.6 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1983, compared to 10 per cent in 1982 and 
13.3 per cent in 1981, and the inflation rate dropped from 
11.9 per cent in 1982 to 5.4 per cent in May 1983. The 
Prime Minister noted, however, that the fight against inflation 
is not over and that the federal and provincial Finance 
Ministers will be meeting soon to elaborate measures of 
boosting investment and employment, and ending the con- 
clusion of agreements like that signed by construction 
workers in Nova Scotia, giving them an 11 per cent in- 
crease, which, according to Mr Lalonde, could lead to a 
revival of high salaries and thus renewed inflation. In the 
private sector, the greatest effect of this program was felt in 
industries which were affected most severely by the reces- 
sion. The effect of the policy however was limited in 
businesses in good financial health, especially at higher 
levels, as the results of a recent study conducted by 
Sobeco-Chapmann indicated that the salaries of managers in 
these industries increased substantially last year (+13.7 per 
cent), and that the forecast rise for this year was 8.2 per 
cent, a trend which will probably produce significant pay dif- 
ferences among workers (LeD 21-29-30/6, 

GM 16-20-21-28-29/6, FP 18/6). 


The opinions of analysts however continue to be divided as 
to the contribution of the Six-and-five Program to the drop of 
inflation in the last 12 months. Many consider that the 
decrease in prices was brought about by the recession, and 
others, including Mr McCracken of Informetrica Ltd., think 
these measures contributed substantially to the lowering of 
inflation, but that the federal government should concentrate 
greater effort on stimulating consumer expenditure, which 
could ensure a real economic recovery. Mr Maxwell, chief 
economist for the Conference Board of Canada, estimates 
that the program helped to reduce inflation by about 3\per 
cent, and that the principal causes of lower prices were pro- 
vincial programs, and especially the world recession 

(GM 25-30/6). 


During June, several major agreements were concluded and 
a number of investment projects developed, which will serve 
to sustain the economic recovery in these sectors 


throughout Canada. Thus, on June 28, Canada signed a 
new agreement with Japan on the importation of 
Japanese cars. This agreement, covering the period from 
April 1, 1983 to March 31, 1984, provides for a reduction 
of the share of the Canadian automobile market held by 
Japanese manufacturers from 25 per cent in 1982 to 

19 per cent in 1983. Automobile imports from Japan will 
amount to 153,000 next year, a level equivalent to last 
year. The reaction to the new agreement in the automobile 
industry was varied. The Chairman of General Motors of 
Canada welcomed the new agreement, but was disappointed 
that it did not include conditions on the importation of light 
trucks and family cars. The spokesman for the United Auto 
Workers said, however, that the Japanese share of the 
Canadian market was still too high and was taking away 
many jobs from Canadians. The director of the Canadian 
Association of Japanese Automobile Dealers noted that 
limiting imports would reduce the choice available to Cana- 
dian consumers. In addition, the research director of the 
Canadian Importers Association predicted a shortage of 
economical Japanese cars in Canada before the end of the 
year (LeD 28/6, 14/7, GM 14-23-28/6, 5/7). The federal 
Minister of International Trade, Mr. Regan, stated that this 
new agreement will enable Canadian industry to adjust to 
changing competitive conditions in the market, and will give 
the federal government additional time to examine the fin- 
dings of a task force on the automobile industry and to open 
negotiations with Japan if that is felt to be necessary. The 
report submitted by this task force recommended concluding 
with Japan a pact similar to that signed with the United 
States, which ensures Canadian content of a value equal to 
60 per cent of sales in the manufacture of an American 
product. 


On his visit to France, Mr Lévesque, the Quebec Minister, 
concluded an agreement with the Government of France for 
the construction of a new aluminum smelter at Becancour, 
near Trois-Rivieres. This memorandum of agreement con- 
cluded between the Société générale de financement du 
Québec (SGF) and the French company Pechiney Ugine 
Kuhlman to undertake this project provides about $1.5 
billion extending over a period of five years. In order to 
make this agreement more attractive to France, the provin- 
cial government and Hydro-Québec agreed to additional 
reductions in electricity rates, of 65 per cent for the first 
four months when the plant is being brought into production, 
and 60 per cent during the next four years (until 1990). 
These rebates will result in a loss of $120 million for this 
company, but will allow it to use accumulated electricity 
surpluses. Furthermore, the government will contribute to 
financing through S.G.F. by initially injecting $350 million for 
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construction of the largest investment project ever under- 
taken by France in Quebec. This important project will result 
in a short-term benefit for Quebec on the order of $1 billion, 
or between 80 and 85 per cent of the total funds allocated. 
Consequently, the new plant will have a production capacity 
of 230,000 tons of aluminum a year, and will create 2,030 
direct and indirect jobs. The final agreement will be signed 
within 150 days and will allow the possible inclusion of a 
third party, probably the US-Japanese company Alumax, 
which has already shown some interest in the project. Ac- 
cording to the Minister of Industry, Mr Biron, it will be possi- 
ble as a result of the construction of this plant to attract to 
Quebec new industries which use aluminum in the manufac- 
ture of their products, such as automobile makers. The 
Government of Quebec has also set aside $16.9 million to 
improve port facilities, and a further amount of $3 million for 
infrastructure work to facilitate the installation of these in- 
dustries in the Bécancour region. Several other smaller- 
scale projects were also negotiated during this visit, par- 
ticularly in the areas of micro-computers, cable broadcasting 
and aviation (LeD 29-30/6, GM 29-30/6, 5/7). 


The Alcan aluminum company of Montreal plans to invest 
$1.7 billion to build two new smelting plants in northwestern 
British Columbia. This company has actually reduced its ex- 
pansion program, which originally called for the building of 
three plants, due to criticism by representatives of the En- 
vironment and Fisheries Departments. These two plants, 
added to the one at Kitimat, will have an annual capacity of 
170,000 to 200,000 tons and will not go into production 
before 1990 (GM 6/7). 


On June 30, the provincial administration of Alberta and the 
federal government signed a new agreement on prices for 
oil and natural gas. Unless there are wide fluctuations in 
the world oil price, the agreement provides for freezing 
Canadian oil discovered before 1974 (about 70 per cent) at 
its current level of $29.75 a barrel for the next 18 months, 
which means that the retail price of gasoline will not rise 
substantially for a certain period of time. Producers will 
receive, however, the equivalent of the world price for oil 
discovered between 1974 and 1980, and for oil from wells 
drilled in fields discovered after July 1 (about 30 per cent of 
the total), but the price of such oil will not exceed the world 
price. The Minister of Finance, Mr Chrétien, believes this 


agreement, which represents a compromise between the ex- 


pectations of both sides, will result in increased revenue for 
this industry of about $250 million between July 1, 1983 
and December 31, 1984. With regard to natural gas, the 
federal government will adjust the tax collected on sales of 
this product in order to keep the domestic price at 65 per 
cent of the oil price and, in addition, grants will be made to 
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this industry to cover part of the transportation costs. This 
measure, according to Mr Lalonde, should encourage con- 
sumers in Central and Eastern Canada to convert their 
heating systems to gas. The projected annual increase in 
the cost of this energy resource, however, is $0.50 a cubic 
ton for 1985 and 1986. Oil company heads welcomed the 
new measures, and the political leaders concerned maintain- 
ed that this agreement would benefit both consumers and 
the industry, which undoubtedly will be able to increase its 
investment in exploration and development. A study con- 
ducted by the C.D. Howe Institute indicated that the Cana- 
dian oil price reduction program has had little positive long- 
term effect on investment and employment, and even has 
resulted in higher retail prices (LeD 15-30/6, 2/7, 

GM 29-30/6, 1-7-9-12/7). 


Following the agreement concluded with Alberta, the federal 
government announced a reduction in the price of exported 
natural gas commencing July 6. This measure, which is to 
be in effect until October 31, 1984, is designed to restrain 
the ongoing fall of exports to the United States in the last 
year. Thus, the price will be reduced from $4.40 U.S. to 
$3.40 a thousand cubic feet in exports of over 50 per cent 
of authorized volumes or above their actual purchases in 
1982. Nevertheless, this new export price will be greater 
than the domestic price of $3.40 Can. or $2.75 U.S. 

(LeD 7/7, GM 7/7). 


The federal government recently awarded a contract for the 
construction of six new patrol frigates to the Saint John 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock company of New Brunswick, 
which undertook to conclude subcontracts with other Cana- 
dian firms, enabling profits and employment to be distributed 
more equitably throughout Canada. The bid submitted by 
the latter company was $472 million below that submitted by 
its principal competitor, Scan Marine of Quebec, and the 
Minister of Supply and Services stated that its terms were 
less risky and more complete, including a cost ceiling of $3 
billion and delivery of six frigates between February 1989 
and March 1992. With the inclusion of federal taxes, this 
entirely Canadian project should amount to some $3.85 
billion, and its benefits will be distributed as follows: $996 
million and 12,070 jobs in Quebec, $658 million and 8,220 
jobs in Ontario, $638 million with 7,970 jobs in the Atlantic 
region, and finally, $158 million and 1,970 jobs in Western 
Canada. An interesting point is that most of the subcon- 
tracts awarded in Ontario were concluded in key sectors 
such as electronics, telecommunications and data process- 
ing, which indicates that the program aims at high technology 
(LeD 30/6, GM 30/6, 13/7). 


To participate in the reorganization of the Newfoundland 
fishing industry, an amount of $75 million will be injected 
by the federal government. The first stage of this program 
consists in the creation of a new company using the assets 
of Fishery Product, Lake Group and John Penney and 
Sons. The share of the federal government in this company 
will be about 51 per cent, and the other principal 
shareholders will be the Bank of Nova Scotia and the Canada 
Development Corporation. According to the Minister of 
Fisheries and Oceans, Mr De Bané, this new company will 
be the second largest fish processing company in the world, 
including 15 plants in Newfoundland, and will make it 
possible to maintain 16,000 jobs (GM 5/7). 


It appears that many businesses wish to assist in raising the 
level of investment in the private sector by giving discounts 
on their goods and services. Thus, Hydro-Québec has in- 
troduced a new program of rate reductions to any 
business which undertakes to make a capital investment 
resulting in an increase in its production capacity and con- 
sumption of electricity. The aim of this program is to 
stimulate or accelerate investment while disposing of surplus 
electricity. The reductions allowed will be up to 50 per cent 
in the first three years for businesses using between 100 
and 5,000 kilowatts of electricity, and discounts will be 
reduced by 10 per cent a year until 1989, while companies 


using 5,000 or more kilowatts will have a 50 per cent reduc- 


tion for the first four years, falling to 35 per cent in 1987, 
20 per cent in 1988 and 10 per cent in 1989, which is the 
year the program ends. According to the Quebec Minister 
of Energy and Resources, Mr Duchaime, these discounts will 
give Quebec industrial customers an advantage in the com- 
petitive rate of 12 to 30 per cent over Ontario and will have 
beneficial long-term effects on employment and investment. 
It would appear that the role of Hydro-Québec is to be con- 
siderably enlarged, as under the new Bill 4 its mandate has 
been amended to include development of the energy field 
and the sale abroad of all electricity surpluses. These ex- 
ports will represent average annual revenue of about $1.2 
billion and will enable this company to continue posting a 
profit. Despite a drop in electricity consumption, Hydro- 
Québec registered an $800 million profit in 1982, due 
primarily to a rate increase. Investment expenditure 
amounted to $2.5 billion in 1982, and this industry plans to 
invest $538 million, in conjunction with the city of Montreal, 
in a project to renew the electricity distribution network and 
undertake embellishing projects. The company has already 
concluded a preliminary agreement with New England to ex- 
port 690 megawatts of electricity a year beginning in 1986, 
and is currently negotiating a new agreement for the sale of 
a further 2,000 megawatts a year for an 11-year period 
(LeD 11-21-23/6, GM 16-21-22/6). 


Esso Petroleum of Canada, a subsidiary of Imperial Oil of 
Toronto, recently announced the introduction of a new dis- 
count program for small and medium-sized businesses 
over a wide range of products and services. This program, 
which will take the form of a credit card, will give a 5 per 
cent discount on repairs and maintenance services to 
businesses which buy less than $20,000 of goods and ser- 
vices annually, and a 30 per cent reduction on the costs of 
renting a Tilden car, with one monthly bill. Previously, such 
discounts were only offered to businesses purchasing over 
$20,000 and owning at least 10 vehicles (GM 22/6). 


In the air transport sector, June was marked by the takeover 
of Québécair by the Government of Quebec and the placing 
of De Havilland in receivership by the federal government. 
The Government of Quebec refused the offers of reorganiza- 
tion by the federal government and Air Canada and decided 
to assume sole control of Québécair, which is experiencing 
certain financial difficulties. In order to assist this company in 
its proposed rationalization and development program to 
become profitable, the Government of Quebec plans to in- 
ject $26.2 million immediately, $19.4 million for operations, 
$3.1 million to repay the Webster finance companies follow- 
ing a dispute with Québécair, and a portion of this money 
will also be used to purchase shares held by the resigning 
president. In addition, the Canadian Transport Commission 
recently authorized the transfer of licences from the sub- 
sidiary Régionair to Québécair, which will help to reduce 
operating costs (LeD 27/5, 20-22-23-29/6, 

GM 18-22-28/6). 


As was the case with Canadair last month, the Toronto air- 
craft manufacturer De Havilland also has been placed under 
the supervision of the Canada Development Investment Cor- 
poration (CDIC) as a result of the significant losses ($265.2 
million) suffered by this company in the last financial year. 
The federal government has accordingly decided to give De 
Havilland further aid of $60 million, in addition to $200 
million of last fall, and has written off the recovery of $266 
million spent to build the Dash-7 and Dash-8 aircrafts. The 
government felt it had made the right decision when, a few 
days later, the first Dash-8 aircraft made its first test flight 
with no technical problems. The funds allocated to build this 
aircraft were not exceeded and, following the success of the 
first flight, the company received 53 orders (LeD 16/6, 

GM 16-20-21/6). 


New compulsory programs to promote the status of women, 
Indians and handicapped persons in the public sector 
were announced on June 27 because of the discouraging 
results of promotion offices previously created. The Public 
Service Commission stated that the percentage of women 
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receiving top salaries was 3.9 per cent in May compared 
with 2.9 per cent last year, and the figures for the other 
minority groups were comparable to those for women. 
Accordingly, under the new measures, federal departments 
will be required to submit plans for promoting these groups 
and senior managers will be evaluated in part on their suc- 
cess in making this program work. In order to achieve the 
objectives of these measures, the federal government will in- 
ject $90 million into the national training program in the next 
two years and will make grants of up to $50,000 to non- 
profit groups which wish to develop training programs for 
these groups (GM 28/6). 


In the telecommunications sector, where the technological 
revolution is already under way, Canadian companies must 
seek to increase the pace of such changes in order to main- 
tain their competitive position. A subsidiary of the multina- 
tional corporation American Telephone and Telegraph of 
New York recently obtained authorization to instal telephone 
equipment and provide maintenance services to businesses 
and private customers across Canada, and to sell com- 
munications systems to Canadian telephone companies. The 
primary aim of this decision by the Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commission is to modify the com- 
petitive situation in the Canadian market, which is served 
primarily by Bell Canada and Mitel. |In addition, according to 
the federal government, the establishment of this subsidiary 
will result in the creation of several jobs, increased invest- 
ment and exports and greater variety in the products offered 
(GM 1/7). 


Several other sectors of the economy such as finance, fur- 
niture, agriculture, micro-electronics and even public ser- 
vices will have to compete in the race for new technology 
in order to remain profitable and gain ground in Canadian and 
foreign markets. Comments made at a meeting on the sub- 
ject in New Brunswick indicate that Canadian financial institu- 
tions will also have to move forward to improve their services 
regarding the types of investment offered and the scope for 
saving (CP 14/6). In the micro-electronics sector, an impor- 
tant agreement was signed in co-operation between the 
Société de micro-électronique of Sherbrooke (Quebec) and 
the Centre national d’étude des télécommunications of 
Grenoble (France). This agreement will allow Quebec 
businesses in this industry to have access to the latest 
developments (LeD 16/6). The Quebec furniture industry is 
losing the lead which it had over its principal competitor, On- 
tario, and other furniture exporting countries are also increas- 
ing their share of the market. To remedy this situation, ac- 
cording to the paper to be presented to the next furniture in- 
dustry conference, the Quebec industry, which has remain- 
ed very conservative in its working methods, will have to 
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move toward technological changes in its various plants and 
improve its financing, marketing and management methods 
so as to retain its share of the market and ensure its future 
economic profitability (LeD 15/6). In the agricultural sector, 
despite uncertainty regarding the demand for farm equipment 
and its financial problems, Massey-Ferguson recently laun- 
ched an extensive research program to develop several 
electronic systems using high technology. Despite high 
costs, farmers should benefit in the form of improved pro- 
ductivity from these changes to equipment, and according to 
the director of the research group, when demand in this sec- 
tor recovers, Massey-Ferguson will be ready to compete for 
its share of the market (GM 8/7). 


Canadian workers apparently will not be the only ones af- 
fected by technological changes, as managers also will have 
to adapt their management methods. According to the presi- 
dent of Northern Telecom, Mr Fitzgerald, middle and 
senior management will be greatly affected by the new 
technology. Mr Fitzgerald also said that these changes will 
alter the working environment of senior managers, who will 
have to adapt rapidly if they are not to impede the survival 
and expansion of their businesses. In addition, management 
positions will attract an increasing number of very specialized 
personnel, and this means that besides developing a new 
way of thinking and managing, business leaders will have to 
continue to improve their methods and develop a creative 
approach. Mr Fitzgerald also pointed out that middle manage- 
ment positions will tend to be eliminated, since senior 
management will be able to collect information using the new 
systems, and therefore, the tendency will be to increase the 
responsibilities of junior management as they can adapt to 
the situation more rapidly and more effectively (GM 16/6). 
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News Chronology Legend 


June 8 An agreement has been reached between the BW — Business Week 
Canadian Wheat Board and China on the export of 2.1 CP — Canadian Press 

million metric tons of wheat to that country during 1983. Ecst — The Economist 

The sale will amount to about $400 million and is part of an aa — U.K. Financial Times 
agreement signed in 1982 (GM 9/6). GM — Globe and Mail 

' June 20 The 8 per cent Quebec sales tax on jet fuel for LaP — La Presse 

_ international flights was abolished (LeD 21/6). LeD — Le Devoir 

June 28 The Prime Minister of Canada announced that LeM — Le Monde 

_ the Six-and-five Program will be continued. * LPS — London Press Service 

_ June 28 Canada concluded a new agreement with Japan MG  -— Montreal Gazette 
on the import of Japanese cars in 1983.* OW — Oilweek 


| June 29 The federal government awarded the contract for 


the building of six frigates to Saint John Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock of New Brunswick. 


June 29 The Governments of Quebec and France reach- 


ed an agreement on the building of an aluminum smelter at 
Bécancour, Quebec. * 


| June 30 The federal government and the Government of 


Alberta signed a new agreement on oil and natural gas 


| prices. * 


' * For more information, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Analytical Note: The Value of Building Permits, a Leading Indicator of Construction 


Jean-Francois Carbonneau* 


Introduction 


The monthly value of building permits has long been con- 
sidered an important indicator of construction activity. The 
issuance of a building permit is one of the first steps in the 
construction process, and hence leads expenditures on 
labour and materials. Estimating leading indicators of con- 
struction is vital to the analysis of economic conditions in 
this sector, which has a strong spill-over effect in the 
economy, accounting for 41 per cent of total investment 
and almost 10 per cent of gross national product between 
1977 and 1981. To produce an accurate picture of the 
short-term trend in investment, however, it is necessary to 
remove the influence of prices and of irregular values. The 
deflated and filtered version of building permits proves to be 
a reliable leading indicator of investment in building con- 
struction. While it does not cover the entire range of invest- 
ment intentions in Canada’, it is nevertheless one of the few 
reliable sectorial data available on a monthly basis. Building 
permits data are available for single and multiple housing in 
the residential sector, and for industrial, commercial, and 
institutional building in the non-residential sector. 


How Building Permit Series are Processed 


The first step in processing the building permit series is to 
correct it for price movements in order to obtain a series in 
constant 1971 dollars. Residential permits in current dollars 
are deflated using the Residential Building Construction In- 
put Price Index for Canada. Non-residential permits are 
deflated by means of an input price index in which the 
weighting is adjusted for each of the sub-components. 


In the second step, the 23-term Henderson moving average 
in the X-11 ARIMA program is applied to the building per- 
mits data to determine the trend-cycle. Despite this 
smoothing, there are still large irregular values within the 
series that complicate the calculation of the trend-cycle at 
end-points. A program to distribute extreme values was in- 
tegrated into the X-11 ARIMA program to minimize these 
effects and to obtain better results.2 


*M. Carbonneau prepared this study while a member of the 

Building Permits Section of Construction Division at Statistics 

Canada 

' Building permits are not required for engineering work or work 
carried out in remote regions where there are no construction 
regulations. 

@ Cholette, P.A. (1983), “Distributing Extreme Values of Building 


Permits”, Time Series Research and Analysis, Statistics Canada, 
Research Paper 83-09-001B. 
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By setting acceptance limits for extreme values, the 
modified X-11 ARIMA program processes and distributes all 
extreme values in the series. The extreme values identified 
by the program are distributed equally over a period of four 
to six months (beginning with the month in which the ex- 
treme value is identified), depending on the value of the 
observations. Since November 1982, when filtered indices 
were first published, the extreme values for the four latest 
observations have been identified by the analyst based on 
the diffusion of building permits, provincial trend-cycles, as 
well as information on projects valued at more than $3 
million. The distribution of the extreme values was mention- 
ed above. The clear identification of extreme values is more 
important for sub-components, as these series do not 
benefit from the partial cancellation of errors that occurs for 
more aggregate data. 


The Evaluation of Filtered Building Permits 


In this section, it is useful to make reference to a paper 
published by Rhoades? on the quantitative evaluation of 
leading indicators: 


“First, we are going to evaluate the behaviour of the in- 
dicators in both their filtered and non-filtered forms. The 
purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in 
the data so that one can better judge whether the cur- 
rent movement represents a change in the business 
cycle. Unfortunately all such filtering entails a loss of 
timeliness in warning of cyclical changes... 


Second, in order to count false signals it is necessary 
first to define what is meant by the term. In this paper a 
series is said to emit a false signal if it signals “reces- 
sion (recovery) coming” during any of its own expan- 
sionary (contractionary) phases. The signal “recession 
(recovery) coming” is defined to be any one-month 
downward (upward) movement in a leading indicator. 
Finally, it should be noted that the lead time of a leading 
indicator is defined as the number of months between 
the turning point of the leading indicator and the 
associated turning point of aggregate”... (construction 
activity). 


In the case of building permits, a knowledge of the two 
months following the estimated end-point offers the best 
compromise in terms of timeliness and reliability. However, 
when the filtered data are published, the actual loss of 
timeliness due to the use of this method is only one month. 


3 Rhoades, Darryl, “The System of Leading Indicators in Statistics 
Canada”, May 1982, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-004E. 


One can observe in Table 1 the reduction in the number of 
alse signals and the error rate (defined as the percentage 

f false signals compared to the number of months under 
study) of the filtered data compared to the non-filtered. It is 
portant to note that the identification of extreme values by 
he analyst since November 1982, and the equal redistribu- 
‘ion of these values over a period of four to six months, has 
droduced a filtered series with a significantly lower error 
ate. As aresult, it is evident that a Knowledge of building 
»ermits and related series permits the proper identification 
of extreme values. Moreover, the reliability of the filtered 
building permits data for the non-residential sector may be 
enhanced considerably. If one had assumed that the signal 
»f the arrival of a recession (recovery) corresponds to a 
iwo-month decline (increase), there is a significant reduction 
in the error rate of 11.1 per cent (the number of false 
signals is only 9 and the error rate is 6.3 per cent). 


ead Time of Building Permits Over Investment 


Analysis of the filtered building permit series confirms the 
heory that they lead investment. Residential building per- 
nits lead residential investment by an average of 3.5 

onths. This lead time varies with the mix of the different 
ypes of structures covered by residential permits. The 
3wverage lead time for multiple housing permits is 5.8 months 
and for single-family permits, 2.5 months. It should be 
noted that this lead-time varies depending upon the relative 
mportance of each type of building in total housing permits. 


Non-residential building permits lead non-residential invest- 
ent by an average of 8 months (see Figure 2). As in the 
sase of residential permits, this lead is unstable over time 
decause of the nature and value of the various types of 
structures and the value of projects under construction. For 
sxample, analysis of commercial and industrial building per- 
nits and their equivalent component “‘business investment in 
on-residential construction” in the National Income and Ex- 
denditure Accounts (see Figure 3), reveals that between 
1971 and 1983, lead times varied from 6 to 18 months at 
deaks and troughs. This variation in the lead is the result of 
hanges in the weight given to each of the components of 
on-residential (commercial, industrial, institutional) and the 
mportance of the backlog of projects already initiated. 


4 The monthly data produced by Gross National Product Division 
are used to determine residential and non-residential investment 
expenditures. The distribution of residential investment between 
single and multiple housing is obtained from the Building Permits 
Section. Business and government non-residential expenditures 
are produced by the National Accounts. 


The higher the value of the backlog (value of projects under 
construction) the longer investment will take to react to the 
most recent movement of the value of building permits. The 
converse is also true. When the backlog is low, investment 
should react more rapidly. This is evident in Figure 3, 
where the different reaction of investment at peaks and 
troughs is readily apparent. In general, the force of a tur- 
naround in investment is weaker at peaks than at troughs. 
Other factors can affect the lead time of building permits, 
however, such as capacity utilization in construction in- 
dustries, strikes, and general economic conditions which 
could slow work-put-in-place. As a result, the backlog gives 
a good indication of the reaction time of investment at the 
start or at the end of arecession. Hence, the relationship 
between time lag and backlog provides a reasonably good 
measurement of the reaction time of investment at the 
beginning or end of a recession. 


Figures 1 and 2 demonstrate that building permits are a 
valuable indicator of the amplitude of the cycle of construc- 
tion investment although the amplitude of the cycle in 
building permits is somewhat larger. An examination of 
each of the building permit components shows that the 
trend for all series except institutional is similar to that of the 
investment series (see Figures 1 to 4). The different 
behaviour of institutional, which represents on average 
about one-third of the value of total non-residential permits, 
renders difficult a comparison between total non-residential 
building permits and total non-residential building construc- 
tion. When one excludes institutional from total non- 
residential and then compares industrial and commercial 
building permits with their counterpart in business invest- 
ment in the national accounts, one can see that it is much 
easier to identify turning points common to both series (see 
Figures 3 and 4). 


Table 1 

Evaluation of Filtered Building Permits in Terms of False 
Signals Given for Residential and Non-Residential Construc- 
tion 

(January 1971 — December 1982) 


Non-Filtered Filtered Difference 
: : False Error False Error False Error 
saerie THe Signals Rate Signals Rate Signals Rate 
Residential 40 27.8% 1 |? 8.3% 28 19.5% 


Non-Residential ate" 38.2% eo 17.4% 30 21.2% 
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Table 2 


Evaluation of the Lead of Filtered Building Permits on 
Residential and Non-Residential Construction (in months) 
(January 1971 — December 1982) 


Peaks Troughs 
Series Title Average Standard Average Standard 
“— Lead Deviation Lead Deviation 
Residential 4 le2 3 es 
Non-Residential S45) thea 7.6 6:2 
Conclusion 


The value of building permits is a good indicator of con- 
struction investment intentions given its coverage, reliability 
and monthly availability. The fact that its irregularities can 

be controlled by means of a filter enhances its usefulness to 
analysts attempting to understand and to forecast the 
market more accurately. Moreover, in establishing a relation 
between turning points in investment and in building permits, 
it should be noted that permits are also a good indicator of 
the force of a recession or a recovery. In the final analysis, 
the role played by the analyst should permit a considerable 
reduction in the error rate of the published series for 
building since the beginning of 1983. Furthermore, since 
monthly data are available for the regions, the geographical 
breakdown of construction investment can be studied as 
well. 
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National and regional leading indicators will be scrutinized 
monthly by Statistics Canada. By comparing these indexes 
with other variables in the construction sector, it will be 
possible to prepare a more reliable monthly analysis of 
trends in the sector and in related sectors such as output or 
shipment of construction materials. 


Figure 1 
Residential Construction 
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Non—Residential Construction 
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Figure 3 
Industrial and Commercial Building 
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Figure 4 
Institutional Building 
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Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 


indicates the uniformity of movement 


exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, itis a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports ora 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Manhours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 

a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid 
absence during the survey 
reference period and for whom an 
employer makes CPP or QPP 
and/or UIC contributions. The 
employee concept excludes owners 
of unincorporated businesses and 
professional practices, the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, 
persons doing non-remunerative 
work, pensioners, home workers, 
members of elected or appointed 
bodies, military personnel and per- 
sons providing services to an 
establishment on a contract basis. 

It is based on data collected in the 
Employment, Payrolls and Manhours 
Survey. 


a person who during the reference ~ 
period did work for pay or profit. 

Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation . 
of a family farm, business, or pro- | 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of | 
the household. | 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 


Monetary base 


) 
| 
) 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


| 


. 
| 
q 
| 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Chart — 2 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Prices and Costs 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-April 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-April 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-April 83 
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Main Indicators 


Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Capital Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Financial Indicators 


11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 
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United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 1 8:23 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPEND] - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
Tse SSS | La =e ee ee ee eee Lee 
1978 2.6 157 = 2 Sd hes 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 3 B27 13.4 12.1 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 ia) 8 peel 11.0 4.3 -2307 -122 Unc) oe S19) 1.0 
1981 1.9 5 5i..1 Ore Ue 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 Baal 2 Sean igs =14°9 -3948 -24 =D Shins -4,4 
1981 II 29 Sae5 ba5 if 5.0 -548 -100 4.8 4.1 Lert 
HG 8 1.6 ES.8 ie =A 860 380 -2.4 .6 ay 
IV =a thats) =a. 0 3.0 9 - 1804 -364 a6 at rat f = 8 
1982 I = fat e210 uo) = E62 - 1692 60 arya; -7.4 Roe 
AT .0 8 =9).6 ea) BO. h - 1368 - 104 5.0 a -1.4 
II] Rie =a 2 =9..6 —Ba1 Soh 160 220 1.4 Eien aon! 
IV 4 8 ais Mined, 9 - 1000 =o2 Bg Sie souk 
1983 I if ts 139 -4.8 =3.3 2928 =z 3.8 6.0 1.8 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 2 8:23 AM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971= 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS Man (EPG PaSLE I a he es 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOME S- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUFAC - COM- COM- 

Tic AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 

PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 

——— eee 
1978 Shoe! ats) Par} 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 ehh ete 1.4 
1979 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 oe! 9.4 4.5 Si 
1980 8 en =.16 1.8 = lial Su mdf 3.4 -8 “9 
1981 20 Za 30 Zak) Wee vf Wee -5.4 3.0 2.4 
1982 =5,10 Nay 7 SH} fe sae) ROR 105 -8.8 =1226 =Bin 2 123 
1981 II rhea 1.4 Pai Pt 8 3.0 5.6 1.4 =n Mets) na 
ITI hog Sale t 7 segs) iss Scull ae) sally? SINS abies 7 

IV Alice Slee) Se te ad -4,4 -8.0 Sclnd: 1,4 Si Vede ee 
1982 I Bes = =2:0 alias Sh) -4.1 -3.6 ee: = beh! 6 
I] i La) Set gi seh i SAO SH) ns) salina mPa sana PARA il 

III =..6 =| SAK) ne e2ad =3,0 aio 2 -2.0 ae 

IV SHS wal ne! eye) -4.0 Si Hoyt) celica des = Fe) a 
1983 I 1.8 ao 4.9 1 5.8 9.6 Koa) 2.4 Pais At oh} 
1982 APR xa Si =r 6 Sid malted ws =o. sia So .0 
MAY ae} 38} ie he a 1.4 2.1 =e) = 4 .0 

JUN = Pra =. Stat) =e = ak -3.4 ad Sout = PRE) rit 

JUL Sa 2 S572 eae?) =H) Salar =3.9 Sesh -8.0 -1.4 ae 

AUG 1.0 1 2Eo re 4.4 Tine a | ae eas = 

SEP 759 =1.9 Vlei Tau -3.4 =ieie alles 45 = 159] oe: 

OCT +82) =" 18 ay ta Be) Sort aise =u 1.8 ai re ae 

NOV ae 2 4 mt w/ a/b 6 5.4 4 5 

DEC .0 = “e aI -1.4 =1,6 ae) 5 ore a: 
1983 JAN 1.4 1.6 35:9 wh 5.4 10.0 4.4 .0 1.8 rs 
FEB a wl Lae) =o 2.1 2.0 Atak 6 972 ital, 

MAR wi me ee Hi 2 Saif sii) Shea: a2 A, ES 

APR 6 8 q5.5 0 1.8 3.3 ag ao 6 ee 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 3 8:23 AM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC - AVERAGE 


CONSTRUC- 
NEK DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL STR 
MOTOR MANUFAC-  MANUFAC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING 
RETAIL Se reTaRe VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS 
SS 
18.3 
11.0 12.6 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 
1598 eT 10.8 18.8 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 17 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 26 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 B3 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.5 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.6 180.0 21.2 ‘8 
1982 3.4 -e6 Abace #33 -10.6 2.19 S757 130.4 ate? 43) 
> By 0 4.4 2.01 38.6 183.0 ahs =si5 
a + ce ie ap 53.6 -12.6 2.15 38.1 135.3 10.0 fu:5 
1982 | ~.5 =. = 15.3 9 -2.5 2.23 38.1 169.7 -24.0 -9.2 
1 2.0 1.5 4.5 4 6.6 2.20 $7.7 118.0 -22.9 -2.6 
II] f | -8.4 1.7 oan 2.13 37.5 96.3 2 -4.0 
1V 1.2 2.3 3 -5.8 -9.2 2.19 37.4 137.7 18.8 -2.9 
1983 I 1.9 gig 2.2 4.6 10.3 2.05 38.0 176.7 15.2 2.9 
11 201.7 
4 = 5.7 9 5.9 2.15 a7 114.0 -4.5 Sore 
= SUL a 4% -25.2 -2.8 = pc 2.21 37.6 108.0 20.3 =5 55 
AUG 9 1.9 21.9 Bar 4.1 2.04 37.6 93.0 -19.7 5.6 
SEP a 0 4.2 ae Sag 2.14 37.2 88.0 9.4 -2.9 
OCT ‘4 ‘0 -23.0 -5.2 -9.9 2.24 37.4 119.0 14.4 Baia 
NOV ‘0 1.8 26.0 1.2 10.1 2.19 a7 137.0 5 ‘ 
DEC 1.5 1.2 18.8 a4 ait. 2 2.14 37.5 157.0 5.5 1.6 
1983 JAN 3 sea -18.0 337 15.3 2.08 37.8 174.0 8.8 2.5 
FEB 6 2.3 ae 1.4 3.9 2.03 38.0 171.0 ar 120 
MAR 2.8 4.9 19.8 =4.0 -6.4 2.04 38.2 185.0 2.1 2 
APR -2.8 -11.9 ie 4.1 7.9 1.95 169.0 2.4 6.7 
MAY Sele 256.0 -13.8 
JUN 180.0 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


No 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 4 8:23 AM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPL OY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 slate 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 28093 
1979 3.6 Sg 4.0 370 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Be ne 2.8 2.8 64.0 Boa. 1 ine 5.4 2762 
1981 Sid Le 2.6 P| 64.7 ERIE Y 7.6 i323 5.6 2895 
1982 Suny: AIRE: eine! 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 II] .0 =1.6 a0) 7 64.6 ERIGE) 7.4 12.8 5.5 683 
IV ane =i Sao 37 64.6 59 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 | =10 =AES =a) = 0 63.9 58.2 8.9 1S az 6.6 939 
I] =sid Soil =1.2 6 64.1 Bilis 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
II] Ste! SSO = Wy sit 64,2 56.4 Zi 20.8 hoe 947 
IV HE -4,3 =08 Sys 63.9 55.8 Tae 20.8 1074 118) 
1983 I 2 9) ee .0 63.8 55.8 1205 20.8 Sig 911 
I] 1.4 dia 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 Sy 
1982 JUN = lund aS = 64.1 57.0 Waa 18.9 8.5 303 
JUL ai cil BA Sas we 64.5 56.8 Able 20.9 8.9 326 
AUG =.8 = sand =i 64.2 bes 2s 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP =o STU Say ei 64.0 Biba 12s 20.6 9.6 345 
OCT 0 cal WR ares y: 64.1 56.0 Wat 20:9 329 355 
NOV Say! STi ie =A =e 63.8 Soar easy! 20 au 1Oe2 438 
DEC =a i) <2 oa 63.9 La 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN a2 TaN .0 -.4 63.6 BS iy 12.4 20.5 She) 390 
FEB 3 6 3 4 63.8 Ee) ahs ae! 20nd Jao 269 
MAR 0 ia eo 4 63.9 559 12.6 Pa Ne 9.9 252 
APR 6 o 64.2 56.1 p25) Zins Sinz 248 
MAY 6 eo 64.4 56.4 12.4 2 9.6 
JUN a 5a 64.5 56.6 ag? 20.1 chew 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATA 
: : F LOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOY = 
A Eeeeenrae camer MENT OF PAID RKORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS. NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 5 8:23 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL Food NON-FOOD U3Siq CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
a ee 
1978 8.8 ADs 6.4 87.72 Sie2 9.4 ra 6.2 109.2 190.1 
1979 S72 Ue 13 85.38 14.5 10.1 het 8.7 103.0 206.2 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13145 5.4 3.0 228 107.0 23 Vet 
1981 12. 11.4 12-37 83.42 10.2 Sar 3:37 12:82 107.3 25979 
1982 10.8 Five 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 105.4 29302 
1981 ITI pares) AAAS Sil 82.53 Zegl o2 22 au 107.0 264.7 
lV 2.05) sp Sige 83.91 pee) =) 126 Pee | 106.5 275.4 
1982 | Pa 128) 27, 82.72 1.4 -8 ox! 330 106.1 284.5 
I] Sal 4.1 2.8 80.37 ir eS 139 a0 Ue y/ 105.5 291.4 
II] Pike on) 2e2 80.02 8 2.9 Pies: | 1.6 105.1 296.0 
IV 1.6 alee Pac 81.21 aS 1.8 1.0 2.4 104.9 302.9 
1983 1 6 4 a4 81.48 a7, 2.8 a 1.0 106.5 299 31 
II 81.23 
1982 JUN 12 PR: aa, 78.41 5=) zal al 4 105.1 294.3 
JUL ma 8 4 78.75 o24 abet 25 si 104.1 299.0 
AUG 4 Sas} +9 80.31 .0 oH. 4 8 105.9 Zoi vif 
SEP 13 ae 1.0 80.99 oul a | .0 105.2 237 5 
OcT 6 a8 8 Blow = A BS a al 104.6 300.7 
NOV 7. aa 8 81.55 Ses 1.8 1.0 ave 105.2 301-3 
DEC 0 =4 me 80.76 1 es 20 1.8 105.0 306.5 
1983 JAN aie 42 wis! 81.40 1 ine 4) =o 106.5 298.6 
FEB 4 6 3 81.48 ae! sal al a 106.3 298.0 
MAR 1.0 ao) 1.4 81.55 .6 af al Siare 106.7 300.8 
APR .0 172.0: = te) 81.16 6 ct | 106.7 
MAY WL = 81.38 lf 
JUN 81.16 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEK, 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 6 8:23 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


eee rr —— eee 


1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 od 7.6 HA) 11.4 8.4 leh 6.7 
JS) 8.2 Aled 10.4 8.4 Lew 9.4 10.1 1920: isis 10.3 
1980 8.4 1155 1220: 10.1 Be2 1139 10.4 15.6 15.2 i Bom 
1981 8.8 TEES 14.9 as2 TAS) 11.8 11.6 7.4 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 es 11.6 2.8 S25 a hw 235 4.3 10.1 
1981 I] PN 2.0 2g 2.4 Sa 2h 2.8 a | ait 2.0 
II] 2.4 1.6 3.8 Sr ag 3.4 2.6 7 1.8 Zoo 
IV 2.0 1.4 on 2.3 aH! sis) Fists) 0 aes BY. 
1982 I 26 6 one 3.0 ues} eo 1.6 saat 1.8 2.5 
Il eS 1.4 301 ae .6 1.8 eo Sear ne. 7.9 
II! 152 dig oie in aie Zoo i | fis 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 1.25 1.4 2a) .0 4 9 205 = 154 1.6 
1983 1 1.0 ig? ¥) Wi if as 8 4 F2g0 rat 15 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 7 8:23 AM 


JUL 12, 1983 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
___ EXPORTS OF GOODS ERE 


PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL ENT SICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
nnn eS EESSSnnS 

9.6 8.8 18.3 Jz 13.4 4315 102.3 
th os 4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Tle 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 =1.2 1722 10.2 -5.1 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 Dik 8 14.7 ae qe 7368 104.0 
1982 9 2 ao -14.5 =16. 1 ee 18338 102.6 
: -4.1 So. 6.4 1.8 1604 101.8 
wi i sary Sis PSS) =1.2 =2.0 2.9 1060 101.3 
IV fats, lew Vaal =5,5 = 344 =D ie 2618 104.7 
1982 I soe -4.6 1.8 Sis = bitsy 255 3522 103.9 
I! 4.8 9.7 -4°9 -1.7 ui a 4755 101.1 
III 2.4 no 7a) Dae Shays 3.4 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 -§ 5 Re! SPaots: -9.6 -3.6 5010 104.7 
1983 I 2.4 2.4 4 101 Nalin = Velo) 4003 106.2 
a9. -.8 al TA il .0 1453 102.5 
ae Hi Y! 19 x) 2 216 -6.6 4.3 1795 98.5 
JUL oD -4.0 4.1 sh 4) hel 2.8 1587 99.7 
AUG Ae 1.0 =a 3.6 5.8 Sean | 1514 101.5 
SEP Nise) 4.3 Sia =55 ee) Pag! 1950 100.5 
OCT =12.6 -14.0 Paes = 47 = Pee ea 1571 105.7 
NOV 3.9 Sud =I Bes 529 eno 1652 103.1 
DEC Stat volt 1.4 = ere] Soil =a 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN a9 =5 4 Pas) Bao Bra 3.4 1215 103.9 
FEB 6.2 7.8 =1.8 15 9.0 fA 0) 1420 109.6 
MAR eat Se i -4.1 =A -4.9 Wy 1368 104.9 
APR 10.7 9.7 240 91 9.6 ae 1971 107.2 

MAY = ee .4 1635 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

IPR, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 8 8:23 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 4315 -1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 -1068 -5369 304 =KRER| 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5§590 513 Sebie 900 4) 1256 - 2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 ce LW -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 SARS -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 I] 1604 -269 - 1608 141 -3549 272 2 353 - 1945 =i 
II] 1060 S27 -1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 2812 
IV 2618 SEP -1675 104 SHER) 311 10 412 I HL?2 ~700 
1982 | 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I] 4755 HEI ~2264 140 ~4204 313 8 414 551 965 
IT] 5051 -295 -2345 152 -4268 215 1 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 S313 -2381 159 - 4273 255 9 a7 737 1054 
1983 | 4003 -286 -2401 141 Soggd 258 3 216 10 226 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 


TABLE 8 8:23 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 -2730 0 > 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 ae eoi 219 1308 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 -605 217 - 1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 =95 558 17965 15072 ~8648 210 1426 
1982 ~ 1425 200 11712 =A33 8561 ~4376 -9411 -2862 0 -695 
1981 II -3305 -980 1541 ~3a0 SIE 8098 6755 = ee, 0 -640 
III WA) - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 ~466 -300 0 -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -2825 ¢) 2411 
IS82 4 - 1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 =1992 -2842 0 - 1668 
II aro -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 -5254 -386 0 -3050 
IT] 250 =325 3317 a5 2028 elses 1123 U7 0) 3479 
IV 275 -110 1538 =292 530 =2559 -3288 2097 0) 544 
1983 | S150 -600 175 - 169 1034 -89 -760 989 0 S75 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 10 8:23 AM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, 
CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS 


PERCENT PER 
300 STOCKS, 


YEAR. 
MONTHLY CLOSE, 


1975=1000. 


30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1978 10.1 i bs 14.5 Soo ao 8.83 10.59 Dae WSS 814,0 
19793 dia 1O57 20.2 12.90 .64 12.07 11897 10.21 IS7252 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14,25 pil iSeS 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.1 BYE ERS a ign29 2.44 18.33 18.15 152922 2158.4 93257 
1982 dea) 9.4 Sim 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
98) T2t -.4 4.8 Gd: 21.67 Je ehi/ 21.02 20.55 basi ly| 2104.7 894.6 
IV ak ae) yal 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 | 3.0 2.4 .0 16.67 82 15535 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
I] 1.4 Phouth 1a 17.42 nod 16.05 19.16 ISR 1479.5 826.6 
Ill = lay, loa 15. 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.8 lixol 1.3 13.08 Wake 10.88 15.05 12212 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 | 6.1 id. Le 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11.33 2092.6 1106.1 
I] 3.8 6 Sb 
1982 JUN Ae? 6 ag 18.25 1,83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL eo 1 ay) W225 3.43 15.65 ee 15.62 T4hies 808.6 
AUG ca eg ie) 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 Tee 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP .8 6 8 15.00 Pea ht 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT <a 4 su Isr 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 Soun7 
NOV ae 57) aro 13.00 Zag 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.8 7: oa WsEhe) 1.41 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 .8 = 24 12.00 SEE: 10.05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 2a 1.4 .8 11,50 1,02 Eh ES 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR .0 6 6 11,50 03 oo 13.45 11.70 2156..1 1130.0 
APR .0 0 =e 11.00 .70 9.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY eT Sas el eee 11.00 .54 S235 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN .8 del 20 
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TABLE 11 1:08 PM 


JUL 20, 1983 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 

TANG TNE. AVERAGE RESIUENTIAL |  ONITED = REAL 

ae EL TIES! as KORKHEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 

oo ikl) | a | Lemme <3 a: pe MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING Sup rL 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX tn) 
DATA 

Soren nnn EEE 

74 38.33 72.4 136.52 11475.5 

sta ot 733 6 146.1 1.20 38.41 75.7 138,35 11536.3 

DEC 141.39 144.4 1.13 38.51 78.8 140. 05 11589.4 

1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 74 38.61 er3 141,32 11549.7 

FEB 143.00 142.1 39 38.68 84.2 141.94 

MAR 143.45 143.9 32 38.71 87.1 142.27 11430.1 

APR 144.12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 

MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 93.9 143.31 11289.2 

JUN 145.24 145.4 .32 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 

JUL 145.28 143.5 03 38.80 95.8 143.68 11101.3 

AUG 144.19 137.0 -.75 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 

SEP 142.00 132.6 -1.52 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835. 4 

OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 

NOV 134.72 125.0 9.77 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 

DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 73.7 139.05 10259.8 

1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 73.1 137.73 10187.6 

FEB 125.27 119.9 =2,33 38.16 78 7 136.69 10132.0 

MAR 122.37 116.7 =2.31 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 

APR 119.78 115.7 =2..12 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 

MAY 117.59 114.8 -1.82 37.91 62.5 135.15 10015 .6 

JUN 115.65 112.7 ~1, 65 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979.5 

JUL 113.99 111.7 -1.44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 

AUG 112.95 113.6 -.91 1.66 49.2 135.57 9828.9 

SEP 112.45 eo: - 45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 

OCT 112.59 115.7 “12 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 

NOV 113.38 117.9 ma 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 

DEC 114.97 121.8 1.40 37.38 54.6 138.46 9561.2 

1983 JAN 117.63 127.8 23) 37.41 62.3 139.92 9616.4 

FEB Pa 132.0 2.96 37.49 69.9 141.79 9732.8 

MAR 125.01 135.0 8:22 37.64 78.2 144.06 9855.3 

APR 129.31 140.0 3.44 37.82 85.7 146.53 9979.2 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-444}, 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


JUL 20, 1983 TABLE 12 1:08 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
NER TRADE - NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC - MANUF AC - 
$ 1971 $ 1971 Ss 1874 TURING TURING 
NS Se Be eee eee oe eae. ee eee 
1980 OCT 2776.1 95544 519001 1.49 1558.2 = 5.919) 
NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 1.50 1632.0 ile 
DEC 2865.6 97962 522215 ios 1691.1 Sesh 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1.54 1722.9 —wuliz 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 iimol8 173255 —e10 
MAR Ze M Wie) 103642 525265 Taw 1750.1 #07, 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 Viceeie! TESS =403 
MAY 2991.6 104670 EeBELY] 1.59 1767.2 02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 . 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 eo 1730.9 Sa) 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 n2i1 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 VEE SEY: ap 
OCT 2975 <7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 ely 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 thos) 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 4711390 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 Seal! 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 eck) 1421.1 08 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 leew 1383.3 iets, 
MAY 2530. 8 81670 406147 4335 1338.0 3.96 
JUN 2553.0 BO668 404761 REE 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL ¥2:11 0 79666 392583 1.34 WEN aod 
AUG 2553 73 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 SZ 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 1222512 - 80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 oe 1328.0 SON 
DEC 2409 .2 81274 380911 138 1428.2 =<39 
1983 JAN 2400.8 83792 386856 Vad 1543.2 = 97 
FEB 2415 25 85922 388034 aod 1665.4 “12 
MAR 2431.7 87037 394868 1.41 1782.4 07 
APR 2457.4 87628 408150 1.44 1899.8 28 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-444). 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING DIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


JUL 20, 1983 TABLE 13 1:08 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SUPPLY : Te 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
aE nEEnrerinneeememennemeeereeeese eee nee ee ee 
1978 5.8 14.4 2%3 11.5 6.1 6.1 7.6 9.2 eZ 237 
1979 4.1 13..5 -14.4 11.6 2.9 5.8 bi.3 12.8 \ i Shee . 
1980 eA] V3 -24:3 6.7 .5 Tad 13.5 15.4 6.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 8.9 - 15.4 S.1 te 7.6 10.3 18.8 x1 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 Soho =3.7 2.0 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.5 3546.5 
1981 III 4 70 -18.3 doe -.3 7.4 2.9 20.2 8 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.0 -9.5 -1,2 -.4 8.3 1.8 16.5 .8 3531.4 
1982 | ee | 32.8 ar eh -,4 8.8 ai! 16.3 2.6 3075.6 
II -1.5 1.4 5/2 IG } 9.4 hid 16.5 mf «| 2368.8 
III -.93 =, 5 18.1 oe ea | 10.0 Vee 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
IV 2.1 4.1 1274 Zee -.5 10.7 5 es 203 4267.1 
1983 1 2.4 Bes 34.9 ws me) 10.4 Feral 10.8 3.5 3893. 1 
I] 10.5 
1982 JUN =.5 1 -71.5 “2.4 -.3 9.5 * Hege | 16.5 4 3305.9 
JUL #2 =).4 30.2 1.0 = 9.8 .6 16.0 re 2696.7 
AUG <3 =1),5 =e? -,4 1 5,9 ve 13.5 re) 6529.1 
SEP -.8 Ae 8.4 9 -.1 10.2 Salk 13.5 1 4197.9 
OCT eiert -3.9 a7. 1 ~,4 10.5 .4 12.0 i. 2 5261.0 
NOV Sen j Se | 19.2 We 10) 10.7 .0 bi 5 1 a 3885.1 
DEC 3 a -6.0 20 0 10.8 eae} 11.5 9 3655.2 
1983 JAN 126 2.4 S| ys 0 10.4 “Y} 1st, O .8 3569.1 
FEB 5 wot 5.3 oat hae’. 0 10.4 re 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.3 2.4 ~B 8 Des 0 10.3 | 10.5 3 3629.8 
APR 250: i ea -8.4 ped 4 10.2 .6 10.5 =p.2 4601.0 
MAY 5 | = 10.0 5 10.5 2.2 
JUN 10.5 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 20, 1983 TABLE 14 1:08 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


Lee feet =e COMPOSTTELIEADING INDEX = SS*<C«‘iAWERAMGE©===~=~SCINDEX ~~ INDEX INDEX INITIAL NER 
12 SERIES WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
ILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY - CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
; (UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
a eee ee 
1980 OCT 136.52 142.4 Ws .85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 sche) 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 140.05 143.0 beds eee 3939 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.23 
1981 JAN 141,32 142.1 sor = g(8: Boers 120.8 131.24 107.8 457 32/90 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 8) 39.83 121.0 132.46 106.6 438 33.86 
MAR 142.27 141.7 WE s93 SEIESIO) 1743035) T133e20 104.4 424 34.08 
APR 142.78 144.6 36 2.05 39.96 12s 133.90 102.0 412 34.33 
MAY 143.31 144.5 oT: re On 40.03 12 tie 133.98 939.6 403 34.60 
JUN 143.60 143.2 ne 390 40.08 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34,83 
JUL 143.68 142.9 05 RAN 40.10 URIS 133.06 90.3 393 34,92 
AUG 143.55 142.4 =a109 sank 40.09 Tise2 132.17 84.8 397 Sar 
SEP 142.91 13953 mia S28 339.98 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
OcT 141,72 136.9 eos sgl 39.86 W723 127.04 teen 431 335169 
NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 .07 39573 a Wen 124.88 68.2 458 S2nb2 
DEC 139.05 136.2 ech’) = LYS 39.54 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32,00 
1982 JAN URL Aue} Lose oaths Son 39.18 Mone 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 ies 7. aavib 44 39.00 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.89 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 Bor 38.85 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 22 00T 
MAY 1355 18 136.2 a a sale! 38.85 114.4 Wile a! 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 Oi = 378s, 38.90 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL iso 230 136.6 14 ao 38.97 113.6 112.56 Tone 567 29,80 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 Pia 39.02 113.2 111.40 75.6 RE 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 sek) ihe?4-) 39.01 112.6 T2620 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 ort .50 .80 38.98 11:2 31 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 1373.1 139.6 .58 . 36 38.95 111.8 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.46 141.1 .69 1207 38.93 Dizi 125.80 ales 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139-92 145.2 1.05 2.0% 3002 112.2 131.47 37.3 593 29.07 
FEB 141579 147.5 1.34 1,58 39. 10 112.4 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144,06 150.5 1.60 2.03 Soa aeZicd 142.03 110.5 541 30.05 
APR 146.53 152.6 T72 1.40 39737 112.4 147.16 115.8 516 30.66 
MAY 149.06 154.5 ie (Re 1.29 29'50'6 11257 152,45 121.0 493 31.42 


OURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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TABLE 15 1:08 PM 


JUL 20, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
————unTRatTlS——CS...”.SOrWET.~—~CSOS PET SCG~~CPCT CHG )=©©~SCVENDOR © ©COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG «= PCT.-«CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT | BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


14 793.6 -11.55 -.24 3.60 34 141,82 144.2 -.14 1.05 

ei nov an 795.0 -9.65 32 5.02 37 142.17 145.3 25 ett 
DEC 14.34 794.9 7,52 72 6.31 39 142.91 146.1 52 55 

1981 JAN 14.56 793.6 -6.12 .87 7.27 42 143.86 146.8 .67 48 
FEB 14.44 791.9 -5 25 74 7,93 44 144,87 147.2 .70 .27 

MAR 14,34 790.6 -4.30 41 7.67 47 145.77 147.2 62 00 

APR 14.38 790.2 -3.08 09 7.84 50 146. 48 147.1 49 -.07 

MAY 14.38 789.9 -1.46 -.08 8.38 51 146.95 146.9 oa -.14 

JUN 14.34 783.6 75 -.15 8.71 52 147.30 147.5 24 41 

JUL 14.22 789.2 3.64 -.19 3.06 52 147,54 147.6 17 .07 

AUG 14.16 789.0 6.38 - 23 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 .08 -.20 

SEP 14.15 788.6 8.32 -.31 9.21 49 147.57 146.5 -.06 -.54 

OCT 14.06 788.5 9.34 -.45 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 Ey: -1,37 

NOV 14,04 789.0 9.35 -.66 7.29 44 146.28 143.0 -.56 -1.04 

DEC 14.01 790.3 7.81 -.89 6.07 40 145.07 140.9 - 82 -1.47 

1982 JAN 13,92 792.5 4.04 -1,06 5.67 36 143.47 138.4 -1.10 -1.77 
FEB 13.80 795.2 -1.79 “1.11 5.74 34 142.05 139.9 -.99 1.08 

MAR 13.66 798.6 -8.34 -1.06 5.38 33 140.84 139.2 - 85 - 50 

APR 13.63 802.1 -13.58 -.99 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 -.78 -.86 

MAY 13.37 804.9 -16.75 -.94 5.22 32 138,98 138.8 -.55 58 

JUN 12.91 806.7 18.26 -.90 4.89 32 138.30 137.3 -.49 -1.08 

JUL 12.38 807.9 -18.36 -.84 3.78 33 137,65 136.4 -.47 -.66 

AUG 11,92 809.6 -17.13 -.78 2.81 34 136.95 135.3 -.51 -.81 

SEP 11.70 812.0 -14.74 -.71 2.02 36 136.22 134.5 -.54 -.59 

OCT 11.61 814.7 -12,15 -.63 74 38 135.28 132.5 -.68 -1,49 

NOV WEL 818.2 -10.81 -.56 - BE 39 134.36 132.5 -.68 00 

DEC 11.69 822.8 -11.41 -.51 2.77 40 133.56 132.4 -.60 - 08 

1983 JAN 11,80 830.1 -13.52 -.57 2.75 41 133.15 134.0 Sep 1.21 
FEB 11.81 B40.6 -15.28 - 40 2.19 41 132.96 133,5 -.15 maa? 

MAR 11.94 852.5 -15.51 .02 1.75 43 133.06 134.6 .08 .B2 

APR 12.27 863.2 -14.20 53 £212 45 133.49 135.8 32 89 

MAY 12.67 872.5 94 -.91 47 134.26 137.3 57 1.10 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
(2) NUTEREAL PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
ALS. 
BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
NOT FILTERED. 


onpw 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


oo 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 


27 
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JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 16 11:32 AM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 


LABOUR RATION PAID TO COMES. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
SG SS ST a EERE SO 
1978 131703 25722 ~ 2843 15996 3657 8958 - 4302 179825 25563 232211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 “7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 ~3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 Boo? 271601 40780 356600 
1981 II 191812 36124 -3296 25864 4944 12240 -8440 261168 36456 336548 
II] 197600 31160 ~4684 28512 3740 12356 -6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 SS27e 28892 3452 12780 - 4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
I] 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
II] 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 E3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 I 211724 28028 -3032 30268 3852 15804 - 1496 287420 40948 374532 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 17 11:32 AM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
seca ———EE————— eee 
1978 eis 22.8 Sein 23.4 PEP? 123 =a Tay 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 a2.2 6.6 20.0 Ga9 8.7 -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 2.3 Nile 331 ee. 4.3 12,2 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 22.9 5.6 13.5 101 Nat Sal 14.3 
1982 7.4 =30\ 1 10.2 6.7 14. 1655 3043 378 7.6 Sz 
1981 II 4.7 Sie s2).8) Pe if 3.6 3.8 ~288 3.6 2) set 
amon Et 3.0 Scie 42.1 10.2 -24.4 “9 2152 Lae 7.4 1.8 
IV 2k = 12), 0 =307 1 ae} iow 3.4 1328 ne 2.8 2.4 
1982 | 1.8 = 2a 7 Yh 6 24.3 Dine 184 -.4 2.4 ae 
I] 6 ab.) We .0 Eye} 6.6 - 420 ME! aL ey 
1] .0 -1.4 Saas: 8.7 aires (ek) 1404 1.8 HES) 1.6 
IV HES! Wat 6.9 auto) 2.1 1.6 1888 ne Leo :o 
1983 | 6 22,5 suis 16.4 ated Sino 408 ASS ae) 3.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001. STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 11:32 AM 


JUN 21, 1983 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSTIN FSET INVESTMENT. INVERNORT INVESTOR GCOS 9 ste oe ntaee 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
ee oe ae ee 
- 7 -68274 232211 
1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 104 436 6330 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 2H hey -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 I] 192344 66564 17996 26564 29404 224 672 102080 - 109860 336548 
i 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 -112560 342536 
lV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
II 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 -11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
III 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 #95 172 362168 
1983 | 220832 80232 15048 25760 24192 -2356 -4 99236 -99196 374532 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 19 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


1978 0.5 10.1 5.8 8.3 12.4 -910 399 iKYGS) 18.6 10.5 
1979 1.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.5 2M ole 13m 
1980 gk: 14.0 =k) 24.0 1851 -4591 -588 anes) 1279 ore 
1981 Sih 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 nS 1082 TOs tee 14,3 
1982 8.4 12.8 2059 ee -8.4 =e - 184 8 C7} 5 $.2 
1981 I] 3.4 3.0 8.9 shad! 8.0 - 1880 a2 4.7 dis oa 
II] vl) 5.4 Sea Sil SalheG 2352 792 eAhed Pah) 1.8 
IV Aa 209 Suhiligs 6.6 Stak] -3884 - 1696 Poa | = TA 2.4 
1982 ] ins aut eA2 "2 Ane - 4132 584 36 cele! a 
II 250 3.0 eat -4.2 Se) -5896 44 4.5 ne su 
II] 2.4 Paes) MAM) = 1574 =O) 2324 220 2 Nee iG 
IV Zia 3.6 tater Bil nO -6232 ees it} Eo iO) 9 
1983 | 1.8 =k 1S3, -4.) SPak: 12888 -388 lal 4.2 3.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 20 


11:32 AM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 ae 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 So77 9156 10671 1771 32 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 =536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 II 83564 22672 6468 10944 12296 468 0 34564 =37S92 137240 
Bet 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 Bara2 ~ 38232 136292 
IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 
1982 | 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -~33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 
III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 =3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 ~4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82036 23144 5324 9276 9108 - 1448 148 32604 -33356 130676 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 21 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 


a enmmeee, 


1978 2.6 WARE ntl 1S 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 “3 ahs if 13.4 120 1774 - 136 3.0 Geo Sse 
1980 120 8 stots lileO 4.3 -2307 -122 oe =er48) 1.0 
1981 JS) HS Dei 8.2 Dien 1120 278 Pate) Seo 3.4 
1982 PEM ya = 23m 1 = Tire -14.9 -3948 -24 Hi AD Ves -4.4 
1981 II A enh So cWh S70 -548 - 100 4.8 4.1 LES 
II] =o) 1.6 =B8 8 aS -4.) 860 380 -2.4 6 = 7 
IV FE risk) Hh PALO) 320 4) - 1804 -364 Says! =A at 
1982 | hale S20 S54 es) ATs - 1692 60 a2! = (Pe) ae 
I] 30) 8 =9).6 =e) 98) a) ath - 1368 - 104 50: ait -1.4 
III Tie = -5.6 =87 1 ESR 7. 160 220 1.4 = has a8 
IV A) 8 iter? Wee! =) - 1000 SEV: Ah lead sai 
1983 | ay: = 3 132.9 -4.8 SEI) 2928 iz" 3.8 6.0 1.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 


JUL 6, 1983 TABLE» 22 12:25 PM | 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES | 


Nee eee ee as |) | accra). 71°) | Sinn i itnnnttn 
eee OOS NUTR TES NGUSTREES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING ~ COMMERCIAL | 
NG INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES | EXCLUDING INDUS | 
ae AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 
rnc aE 

g: 3.5 3.6 ae a6 3.9 377 3.9 1.4 

1978 8 4.2 6.1 4.3 5.4 3.4 4.5 5.0 <4 ) 
1980 8 tj =4,7 =,8 -1.3 1.8 8 6 ‘9 
1981 2.9 2.7 as 3.0 2.4 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.4 
1982 -5.0 -§.2 -10.8 -9.4 -10.4 =3,3 -6.2 -6.5 1.9 
1.3 1.4 3.0 ae, 2.4 8 1.5 WE pS 
al HI “4.1 =1.1 “2.7 -2.4 -2.5 -.3 -1.5 =1.5 9 
IV -1.3 -1.3 -4.4 =3.7 -3.8 1 -1.6 -1.6 fe 
1982 1 “1.5 “1.7 -2.8 =7,0 -2.6 -1.2 -1.9 -2.2 6 
II “1.7 “1.7 -2.9 -3.1 =3.3 -1.0 -2.1 -2.2 5 
IT] “1.6 -1.6 -2.9 -2.9 ~3.1 -.8 -2.0 -2.0 = 
1V -1.0 =1.1 -4.0 -2.3 -2.8 -.3 -1.3 -1.4 3 
1983 | 1.8 1.9 5.8 4.9 5.5 1 2A 242 | 
1982 APR a7 a -1.3 -.6 -.7 =.7 -.8 -.8 0 
il MAY -.3 ~,3 9 “1.1 =1.3 2 -.4 -.4 0 
JUN “1.1 “1.1 -2.5 -1.9 -2.0 = 7 -1,3 = 134 -.1 
JUL “1.2 -1.2 -3.2 -2.2 “2.4 -.5 -1.4 1.5 2 
AUG 1.0 Pa 4.4 2.5 ag 2 1.2 119 -1 
SEP 3 -.9 -3.4 =2.1 -2.4 -.1 -1.1 -1.2 3 
OCT -.9 -1,0 -3.1 -2.1 -2.5 -.3 “1.1 -1.2 2g 
NOV 2 | oi “4 6 1 4 4 -.5 
DEC 0 =1 “1,4 a3 ‘a -.1 -.2 -.3 9 
1983 JAN 1.4 1.6 5.4 3.9 4.5 1 ae 0 -.3 
FEB a * ae 1.0 i2 -.5 2 3 -1.0 
MAR ei a ae =. -.2 2 5 5 1.9 
APR 6 1.8 1.5 1.6 0 6 6 2 


eee eee 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1983 TABLE 23 12:25 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


1978 iad 7.0 10.5 -9.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 -10.1 9 2,3 9.4 5.9 6.5 5.3 2.8 
1980 7.2 2.3 -5.8 3.4 -3.0 -5.0 ee) 2 
1981 11.7 -3.7 -7.4 -5.4 2.1 2.7 1.5 Gis 
1982 3.4 -18.7 15.7 -12.6 -12.2 -15.5 -8.8 -8.0 
1981 11 =A -8.4 -35.9 Eis 3.6 BNE 1.4 2.0 
II] 4 -14.0 30.7 -3.6 ag -5.0 “4.9 = 
1V -2.2 19.8 -16.0 1.4 “5.7 -8.0 -313 22.0 
1982 1 5.6 -8.9 10.3 =.9 -3.9 ie <3.5 S120 
1] =) 14.9 10.5 -9.4 -1.9 ie -2.8 -4.4 
II] = 8 -10.1 14.5 -42.7 are -3.0 -.6 -4.2 
1V 2 6 9.1 8.5 7.5 -5 8 atOc8 =I ree 
1983 | 0 20.8 =5.5 2.4 7.2 9.6 Be 2.9 
1982 APR 3 -9.3 3.2 -4.1 15 2 - 
MAY 5 -2.3 -9.2 8 1.7 1.4 ae aan 
JUN =.8 -5.9 2.2 “Oe -1.8 =9.4 22 1.0 
JUL 6 4 9.3 -8.0 2.7 =3.3 oe 5 
AUG =A -18.7 7.9 5 4.7 7.2 2.1 oo G 
SEP 1.4 24.7 4.3 2.3 a5 -7,2 =155 =5 
oct 1.6 1.9 6.7 1.8 23.8 -761 23 ‘0 
NOV 35 on =11.6 5.4 =.0 -8 6 rs 
DEC 2.3 “1.3 14.2 a ies 16 4:5 6.0 
1983 JAN “4,4 27.6 3.3 0 Hs 10.0 4.4 stu3 
FEB -1.2 12.6 14.4 6 2.4 2.0 2.8 25 
MAR mt 13.4 70.5 a 1.6 ang =1,9 1.0 
APR ‘4 “7.7 2.7 5 2.0 24 3 2.0 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1983 TABLE 24 12:25 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
—  ARANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND ——______ 
__TRANSPORTATION. COMMUNICATION AND 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- CINE PERSONA ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL KHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
eee 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 a.5 4.8 2.5 5.0 8 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 2.5 4.8 2.6 3.1 of ae 
1980 2.8 6 2.5 3 1.0 <9 3.4 1.4 1.2 
1981 3.7 v1.2 5.4 4 2.5 11 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1982 =3.1 -8.6 =r) -8.8 -14.0 “8,1 0 “7 3.2 
1981 11 1.7 1.0 2.8 0 8 ae 9 1.0 4 
II =1.3 -3.3 1.7 -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 ‘9 7 1.4 
IV 1.3 5 4 -2.4 =4,1 “h2 ‘8 0 8 
1982 | -1.5 -4.1 1.5 24,1 -4.0 -2.4 26 4,6 ‘8 
11 -1.8 -2.4 =3.,2 <3,3 “5:7 0 =h8 oe: 8 
III -1.5 1,9 -2.0 -2.7 -5.0 Sie: a ae ‘4 
IV -1.9 =$.8 2.4 ‘8 7 ‘8 ‘9 4.7 4 
1983 | 9 1.0 3 1.7 2.8 1.0 1.6 33 5 
1982 APR =.5 -1.9 1.9 “1,3 -3.0 23 eat z, ran 
MAY 2.9 a8 ea. 1.2 1.8 ‘8 0 a4 2 
JUN 2.9 =1.0 Bae -2.0 <2. -1.2 2.1 a5 43 
JUL ay, 44.5 -2.6 =2.0 -3.8 -.9 2 a 4 
AUG 1.4 a 4.5 4 ‘0 5 6 us oi 
SEP 0 ‘4 ‘0 4 1,3 23 2.8 #4 4 
ocT -2.6 -4.6 -2.0 “3 2.0 36 Oe A ‘0 
NOV Ls 4 1.9 a3 -2.5 0 5 3 “4 
DEC 57 i, 2.4 22 24.5 a ated 5 4 
1983 JAN 5 7 i) 11 5.4 oh.4 2 y: He 
FEB 1 =1,5 1.8 4 ore 6 =1.5 -5 5 
MAR “9 3.2 ‘8 a -4 34 Se 1.5 a: 
APR ‘4 ‘8 ine a1 6 -4.8 1.3 =) 4% 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 6, 1983 TABLE 25 12:25 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 524 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70426 34839 35587 70319 34704 35614 114502 103545 10957 
1981 71358 35439 35918 70553 34733 35820 108449 97563 10886 
1982 64654 31248 33407 63172 29872 33300 91290 81649 9641 
1981 II 18504 9347 S157 18415 9271 9143 27487 24711 2777 
Ill 17926 8925 3000 17840 8873 8967 27171 24476 2694 
IV 17114 8326 8788 16631 7873 8757 26070 23483 2588 
1982 1 16666 8172 8494 16039 7595 8444 24250 21738 2512 
I] 16355 8024 8331 16174 7846 8328 23395 20960 2435 
II! 16334 7990 8344 15798 7470 8327 22196 19823 2373 
IV 15300 7062 8238 15161 6961 8200 21449 19128 2321 
1983 I 16126 7643 8483 16053 7534 8520 2b 18781 2330 
1982 APR 5379 2649 27293 5333 2090 2734 7877 7060 817 
MAY 5474 2667 2807 5372 2575 2796 Tits 6968 807 
JUN 5502 2708 2794 5470 2672 2798 7742 6932 810 
JUL 5350 2585 2765 5228 2473 2749 7620 6826 795 
AUG 5663 2827 2836 5412 2585 2826 7363 6584 785 
SEP 5321 2577 2744 5158 2406 2752 7206 6413 793 
OCT 5058 2335 2723 4977 2251 2726 7125 6329 796 
NOV 5119 2347 2772 Sanit 2505 2746 7256 6486 770 
DEC 5122 2379 2743 4933 2206 2728 7068 6313 755 
1983 JAN 5406 2599 2807 5385 2574 2812 7047 6288 759 
FEB 5380 2536 2844 5402 2539 2863 7069 6291 778 
MAR 5340 2509 2832 5266 2421 2845 6995 6203 792 
APR 5493 2626 2867 5417 2552 2865 6918 6129 790 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


26 12:25 PM 


E 
JUL 6, 1983 TABL 
RDERS 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED 0 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
—<— eq T_T, UNEP ORDERS 
——T6taee = TEE —NONDURABLE —TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 

I <<< 

18.2 18.2 18.2 

4 10.2 7.9 9.9 11.5 8.2 1 
the re 3.9 4.3 3.3 3.0 3.6 35 11.9 8.0 
-4.6 -1.9 eA ay -1, a3 

at .; 1.7 9 8 | 6 =8,6 -8.4 10.2 

1982 -9.4 as -7.0 -10.5 -14,0 -7.0 “17.3 -17.3 -12.4 

1981 Il 3.9 5.7 2.0 4.2 6.4 2.1 “1.0 73 “1.4 

II mast -4.5 =e oer -4,3 2459 ; 6 

IV -4.5 Sy -2.4 26.8 “4 es -2.3 -5.4 au G “3.4 

1982 1 =9'8 hee Bad -3.6 2345 -3.6 She a = 

II =¥'9 =~18 4.9 ‘8 a3 21,8 2,3 -2.5 =53 

III = a4 2 “9.3 -4.8 0 =5.9 -7.5 -2.1 

IV <Beg =4B Ses -4.0 -6.8 aes -1.9 Wt -4.8 

1983 I 5.4 B.2 3.0 5.9 8.2 3.9 eth0 AT 4.9 

x 6 -3.5 4,5 =tPB 3 2.8 ae: a +6 

at oy 4 2.8 7 -.9 2.3 31,3 “4.3 “3 

JUN 5 1.5 SS 1.8 al af -,4 =,5 4 

JUL -2.8 -4.5 =a -4.4 7.3 ey =n6 =n 155 

AUG 5.8 9.4 2.6 3.5 4.3 2.8 ana aa5 -1.2 

SEP Br -8.8 2359 BY -6.9 356 -2.2 -2.6 104 

OCT -4.9 -9.4 a7 375 =6,4 -.9 44 ERE 23 

NOV 1.2 5 1.8 5.5 hee a7 1.8 2.5 =a83 

DEC 4 1.4 =qe1 =BA0 SG 7 =3.6 =2:7 -2.0 

1983 JAN 5.5 9.2 2.4 9.2 [ae 31 29 ayy 6 

FEB <5 -2.4 1.3 4 ened 1.8 =| 0 2.5 

MAR an7 at hn A -2.5 at a8 etal Aled 1.7 

APR 2.9 4.7 ihe 2.9 5.4 uy eal or ee v2 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 11393 5941 5452 WS 2.00 ER, 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 oe) 
1980 11981 6438 5544 2.09 229 1.90 
1981 12514 6794 5720 2.08 Pee PAS ess 
1982 11048 5751 5297 PLA? 2.46 2.00 
1981 II 12325 6692 5633 ae PRE: 1.85 
II] 12495 6766 5729 2.08 PP | 1.83 
IV 12514 6794 5720 2.20 2.46 lego 
1982 | 12502 6732 5770 2.26 2.48 2.04 
I] 12108 6523 5585 2,25 2.47 2.03 
II1 11646 6195 5451 27, PEELS 1.97 
IV 11048 5751 5297 Phe ba oil 1.96 
1953) 10785 5478 5307 2.03 2.18 1789 
1982 APR 12410 6713 5696 2 you Zipos 2.09 
MAY 12257 6612 5645 2.24 2.48 2.01 
JUN 12108 6523 5585 2.20 2.41 2.00 
JUL 12015 6479 5536 22a) Pass T| 2.00 
AUG 11793 6311 5482 2.08 Pa se88) 1.493 
SEP 11646 6195 5451 2a 2.40 eck) 
OCT 11545 6098 5446 2.28 Zaeiy 2.00 
NOV 11300 5887 5413 Zeal Zoi 1.95 
DEC 11048 5751 w237 2 6 2.42 1,93 
1983 JAN 11010 5626 5384 2.04 2.16 Wa: 
FEB 10939 5566 5373 2.03 209 1.89 
MAR 10785 5478 5307 2.02 2.18 1.87 
APR 10749 5484 5266 1,96 2.09 1,84 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (S TECHN 
TAY OMIVELGNe- AE wieri acti en: (SEE TE ICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4595 2404 2191 2665 1801 864 4721 2232 2489 
1981 4896 2702 2194 2612 1741 871 5007 2351 2656 
1982 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1981 I] 4773 2587 2187 2727 1847 880 4825 2258 2567 
IT] 4878 2678 2200 2690 1802 887 4327 2286 2641 
IV 4896 2702 2194 2612 1741 871 5007 2351 2656 
1982 I 4845 2633 2212 2635 1753 881 5022 2345 2677 
I] 4602 2507 2095 2567 1709 858 4938 2306 2631 
II] 4343 2289 2054 2499 1656 843 4805 2250 2554 
IV 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1983 | 4100 2087 2013 2258 1442 816 4428 1950 2477 
1982 APR 4755 2601 2154 2627 1762 865 5027 2350 2677 
MAY 4647 2519 2128 2622 1760 862 4988 2334 2655 
JUN 4602 2507 2095 2567 1709 858 4938 2306 2631 
JUL 4518 244) 2077 2596 1741 856 4901 2298 2604 
AUG 4412 2356 2057 2524 1669 855 4857 2286 2571 
SEP 4343 2289 2054 2499 1656 843 4805 2250 2554 
OCT 4292 2243 2050 2479 1644 835 4773 2212 2562 
NOV 4229 2184 2045 2390 1570 820 4681 21a 2548 
DEC 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1983 JAN 4163 2125 2038 2303 1430 814 4543 2011 2532 
FEB 4142 2126 2016 2266 1450 815 4532 1990 2542 
MAR 4100 2087 2013 2258 1442 816 4428 1950 2477 
APR 4073 2057 2016 2295 1498 797 4382 1928 2453 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
SS ee ear ee es ee ee ee 
1978 120 141 ah 46 33 13 S232 = (72 -160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250  (e! 307 232 75 
1980 Sibi -63 -14 -74 -63 -10 -140 -81 -60 
1981 300 298 2 -54 -61 7 286 119 168 
1982 -770 -576 -194 S279 -218 =Bil -417 -243 - 169 
1981 IJ 61 45 16 82 69 13 44 31 13 
II] 105 91 14 Si ~45 8 102 28 75 
IV 18 24 =y -78 =6it alt 80 65 15 
1982 | =o -69 18 23 12 ii 15 =5 21 
II -242 -126 hs -67 -44 =23 -84 =39 -46 
Ill -260 -218 -4) -68 CEE: =15 S133 -56 = fi / 
IV =o lg - 163 -54 -166 Ass set 215 - 148 -67 
1983 | -26 -40 14 S75 -81 6 - 162 [352 =a 
1982 APR -30 32 -58 7, 9 -16 5 5 0 
MAY - 108 -82 -26 =6 ae e) =39 - 16 =e 
JUN -45 ale =33 -54 Sil -4 =i =k SC; 
JUL -85 -66 Sak) 23 31 ae -36 =o -28 
AUG - 105 -85 -20 -73 =f =i -44 = sao 
SEP -70 =6 7. ae st) ake! 2 ane -36 -16 
OCT -50 -46 -4 -20 = -8 <3 =39 7 
NOV =63 -58 -4 -89 -74 Sis -93 =73 -14 
DEC -104 -58 -46 =f -47 B10 =ER, =31 -60 
1983 JAN 38 =| 38 =P) Ste 4 -47 SN 45 
FEB a22 0 o22 =38 =3o 2 = = 24 10 
MAR -42 -39 =3 =6 =9 1 - 104 -40 -64 
APR Ve =30 3 37 iy -20 ~46 =22 ~24 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001. STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


i SL, eee CHEM CA 
MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 


\- ABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
— ga seal pits ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


ee a 


86.8 80.0 Boa dew! 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 

1978 a1 89.5 82.7 90.2 nadie 83.4 95), 1 88.1 81.1 Line 
1980 81.0 86.7 1525 89.6 77.6 79.6 3554 66.0 iM T2EF 
1981 Cdicd 84.9 73.8 84.9 Pano 77.6 9552 61.8 82.4 Piee 
1982 67.4 foie Song Ras 58.8 63.0 72.6 BSad 69.5 5927 
id 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.4 80.8 Sima 67.7 85.6 2a2 

is I 73 4 84.9 74.0 81.4 77.4 79.4 LEE S) 62.7 83.7 Tha? 
IV 74.2 Bae 67.2 82.6 64.1 72.4 Si 2 53.5 RRS 66.9 
1982 I 70.7 77.9 63.7 77.4 65.2 70.9 82.7 52.8 pages 63.3 
I] 68.6 LO ne 62.1 73.4 60.2 64.3 76.1 Stig (ANS 60.6 

III 67.0 74.3 59779 ZHAO} 56.7 60.6 68.0 58.4 70.0 58.8 

IV 63.4 73.1 Naas 70.4 53i3 Grd G2an5 43.0 64.4 56.2 
1983 | 67.2 76.1 58.4 7225 54.3 58.6 58.3 56.1 66.2 60.3 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eS eae oe Sees ee PER NONREST OLN I ALS | SERS: Steen Ae eebee Sunes) er teent, See men ObOL 7 ate 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 ie -.6 5.4 
1979 7 14.5 24.9 18.7 -2.9 2.6 5.3 
1980 9.2 25.2 45.3 15.9 31.3 -3.9 10.8 
198) 21.2 1.7 -9.4 21.0 11.9 31.4 40.2 
1982 -31.7 -25.4 -36.7 -33.4 5.8 -37.5 -31.7 
1981 II a7 16.8 -2.2 29.0 5.3 9.6 -2.2 
111 “11.8 -.6 5.9 -8,2 17.2 -20.9 -11.3 
1V 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 LA 5.0 46.3 
1982 | -24.0 -15.5 -10.8 -14.1 -22.2 -33.5 -36.4 
11 -22.9 -25.6 -32.1 -33.5 2.0 -19.0 -10.1 
111 2 -3.6 -.4 -10.1 6.6 5.1 -10.2 
1V 18.8 -13.2 “9.7 -37.4 a6 56.8 -4.4 
1983 | 15.2 6.4 5.6 13.6 9 20.9 -6.3 
1982 APR “12.4 -20.6 -35.0 -23.7 a 1.3 -12.5 
MAY -10.8 -12.9 2.0 -21.6 -3.7 -8.1 i 
JUN -4.5 “1.5 -29.7 9.2 -2.4 -8.3 3.4 
JUL 20.3 o1.2 45.7 33.6 7.4 ine 18.3 
AUG -19.7 -33.4 -15.6 -51.8 “1.7 1.3 -45.9 
SEP 9.4 11.8 -9.2 197 10.0 6.9 42.6 
OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 3.1 
NOV 5.1 “17.5 -1.6 14.2 -40.0 25.5 -5.0 
DEC 6.5 -7 “17.7 -5.0 12.2 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 2958 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 -15.1 
FEB “1.4 “1.5 67.6 -36.0 1267 -.8 ary 
MAR oe -17.0 -47.3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 
APR 2.4 “17.8 3.9 2.8 -50.0 ee 28 


SISTED BUTT ATE Doon a EE EEE Ee eee 
SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS [2) NEW 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA 


CONVEN- 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL MORICE 

(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
aa a ee eS 

1978 183.6 eT 58 arlene =i ee Sore Seen 5693 2369 3324 2.6 

1979 151.4 Albis) AUS =285/5 22a =10:, 1 5667 1684 3983 Set 

1980 125.6 ait Ae Soa =j82 -24.6 =1958 4626 1453 at73 8.0 

1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 21e7 mon esa 4403 1740 2663 12.0 

1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 =1255 ont) -18.4 3202 1647 1555 arte 

1981 II 173.0 2300 Sd 65.9 7.4 a) 1333 285 1048 4.4 

III 151.0 Sone -20n0 -.4 4.3 ETERS) 1001 440 561 8 

IV 10.3 S2bino -46.7 aed y/ [ORS Sora 1155 834 321 as 

1982 | 140.7 Paget) 3a 37.6 6.4 “8.4 625 193 432 vy 

II 98.0 -30.3 =o 30 -38.8 Soe = Gig 738 397 341 Tel 

II] 81.3 Sco SES, = 2350 Sind m0 ee 615 340 275 oh ts 

IV W207 38,5 98.9 vif mila Sut oe 1224 717 507 PSY: 

1983 | 147.7 31.1 50.8 6.6 sand 34.6 1067 421 646 aa 

1982 MAY 91.0 -16.5 SB al 8) -4.2 14.7 256 149 107 ao 

JUN 94.0 aS 6.5 1d =S04 .0 US 94 101 SA 

JUL 93.0 ails Ost 1.6 Sif Sher 172 84 88 eaaet, 

AUG 78.0 16.01 .0 247.2 Sac -11.4 218 125 93 eM 

SEP 73.0 -6.4 3.2 PA) 750) 17.4 225 131 94 =e: 

OcT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 1.6 =35..2 287 162 125 ork, 

NOV AR) 19.4 ero) 213 aoe 21d 406 230 176 4 

DEC 132.0 ihn] 54.5 id les iter 2.8 531 325 206 ao 

1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 steht) =f 16.5 248 80 168 a) 

FEB 142.0 = 7821 -10.8 18.6 6 Ae, 320 138 182 0 

MAR 156.0 9.9 =22 31.4 740} 26.4 499 203 296 cal 

APR 144.0 mah 9.0 SPRIAS 4.9 SP Nha me 

MAY 2315.0 60.4 33.0 120 13.4 uals 


SOU ns HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
( 
) 


R 
1 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS (2 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


1978 ida hst3 10.6 10.6 aay, PEA 6 Are? 6.3 caro 
1979 Vin? 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 13 Pde: 2.6 ay ae 
1980 9.6 PES 4.1 ine 15.0 S16 Nie) =65 5 oie 4.2 
1981 Weise tad 14.4 13.0 12.4 ile Sil Dine BZ SIR 
1982 4.7 -14,4 -2.4 1.8 iT -4.3 =18..3 Born) ca Ia 4 
1981 II 1.8 lene! evs 1.4 | =a! -4.0 ames Sh -.4 
Gt M7. -4,8 SEIS) ty) 3.6 S2iad al jews moive mache! 40 
IV ted Sul ulin .4 Pant a8) 1.6 = dno =a8 a0 
1982 | eae: =1825 aig? =r10 ome Pst] =O) sa -6.6 ae! aod 
II ae sie) 259 a 3.4 .4 973 ine Be .0 
III ae = Dic SO St) ey, Sha. = Tae Hi hrs Pale, eR 
IV dae Sak, 4.9 Sy aa Vel 0 4.2 Saat a a 
1983 | 1.6 3.4 aia 35 Tad Waa 4 Se Pu 2.4 
1982 APR Ab 6.4 1,4 1.6 ibee! 8 6.9 ao In a 
MAY Zhe) 5.8 Ae eu2 2.4 thee) Pi] 2.4 Len: 4 
JUN aid 4.7 se! Se Sia = aL 6.0 Saleae Bee. Sei) 
JUL =1,.0 S226 SOA -.6 1.6 aah et) -24.1 =a 0 VPN 0 WER 
AUG 13 ZAer 5.8 1.8 mp3 6 ahege 20.7 4.9 i) =2349 
SEP 1 4.9 vf hie 4 aie 4.4 4 = 44 ae 
OCT ai Le = 2300 Se a ie hale sO [3.6 aa Pc, 
NOV Zy3 28.8 S95 Unde 6 252 22,4 ere oh ae 
DEC Pac) 17.1 Ue: 1.0 “al ore Wes Bae 8 1.0 
1983 JAN ~2.4 Sts -6.8 6 =D -2.4 = Wea —bev mal at 
FEB 2 ilid: aise) 10 OG =3.4 -4.0 Pe) ro = 
MAR cco 18.4 4.6 3.4 4.8 Baz 1973 Sinus 2.5 1.3 
APR -4.0 6.8 sat te =P “4.6 we 6.7 e194 ool a -4.8 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEN MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REMEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS RKERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY ,TO pret age! (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY ‘ 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 


Labour 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 


41 


41 


42 


42 


43 
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JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 34 10:24 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
a a a an ee St ees Lene | ip eens 5 Lee ee 
1978 Bike 3.4 255 Es 3.0 8.4 eae 6.1 Fae 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 Sue ao | 145 13.0 5.4 SSO: 63.3 
1980 2.8 2200 ae 6.6 a3 eft 1352 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Pa 2.6 2.0 5.5 Wea 7.6 ie 5.6 376 64.7 
1982 4 =3..3 SAE AIC! a3. T0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 III 2 .0 sf mh =e | 7.4 12.8 S0 354 64.6 

IV ae a0 al 1.0 Bae 8.4 14.6 6.2 1370 64.6 
1982 | = 36 eet =i Fea at 9 8.9 US eh 6.6 ono 63.9 
I] 6 il Shek WP =1.4 10-5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
III mi Sl2 eee Sys) ibs) 12.1 20.8 3,3 16.7 64.2 
IV ie? =o ied =J0 =e 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 | 0 me ae 3.0 na 42:5 20.8 ve) ai hte 63.8 
Il lig. a) Une 21 et 12.4 20.9 = ea .0 64.4 
1982 JUN 4 sy) ah NR e, SiS) Skt) Liaven ono 8.5 hee 64.1 
JUL ou! Sie HL 3) 4,3 a) 11.9 20.9 8.3 8.0 64.5 
AUG =e! = lewd ae =.8 12.2 20.8 9.4 ts 64.2 
SEP =i Sve RS aa Ae 1 i203 20.6 376 1.0 64.0 
OCT 374 oe Sais, zo Se a2 7 20.9 Chae!) Zag 64.1 
NOV See rai -.4 ee ae! i2n7 20.5 10.2 “a 63.8 
DEC i a: Sei vis) 0 12.8 20.9 LOT 12 63.9 
1983 JAN Sit! 0 =e) a2 1 12.4 20.5 9.9 = 4 63.6 
FEB 4 yc) .0 nea 2 12.5 20.7 GIA 4 63.8 
MAR .4 i <3 4 3 12.6 BARS IEG, We 63.9 
APR Se 6 #3) cS 4 2.5 Pas) Deal =ao 64.2 
MAY als -6 8 .0 8 12.4 2iaot 9.6 Sle 64.4 
JUN 3 8 1 ee ie) t2n2 20.1 Sees aes) 64.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 35 10:24 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS ) 


1978 911 23no 7a} 2) 3n9 We! a) 374 1555 
1979 838 249 27.0 32.6 453 ls 533 SES 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 aoe 3.9 Unt’) 6.2 She 14.7 
1981 898 Aa) 26.1 3253 4.2 1.8 6.2 35 1in2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 Solel Qi Paoe. 6.6 2¢2 iW Ae? 
1981 II] 839 2833 24.3 29.8 4.6 has 6.9 4.0 153) 
IV 935 PR ps 29 26 PAS) ye PAS. 252 6.9 197 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 Ze 209 8.3 2a tot 
I] 1259 Pai ea 23.4 40.7 3.4 elias et) SH 17.2 
Ill 1372 22a 26.1 =e 2.6 19 6.0 25 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 ees Z3 6.4 1.0 18.9 
1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 eae 5.4 1.4 20.8 
I] 1505 17.8 19.4 51.7 San deo 368 2.8 23.4 
1982 JUN 1303 oun) 2550 38.6 Sao io 4.7 Zine 17972) 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 See 228 tS aa 220 16.8 
AUG 1388 UE. 28.4 Seo Aa Aca? 6.2 <i) 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 205 Zot 6.0 1.5 18.5 
OcT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 Uige Zak Sa0 cD 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 2758 40.6 Usd! ino 6.4 Tez 18.4 
DEC 1494 Jie 4 26.4 45.0 15 PNM) 6.4 ay 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17,8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 6.1 Le 19:22 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 ad Za 5.4 13 20.8 
MAR 1658 Spal 23.0 51.4 2.4 Ws 4.6 Vigz 2238 
APR 1570 15,76 fine: Soe Dea), 1.8 Sura 2i4 Zp 
MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 Ao 2.3 3 23.4 
JUN 1452 195.2 Zilia 48.6 3,8 Lt <p 249 23:43 


OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


10:24 AM 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 36 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
aT CRO EP OREO GNERPLOY>—PRRTTET— 
—_— roo I TINEMDIOYO§@6©»)WndPARTICI- —ThBOUR.  EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-. UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
: Y- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI TABOUR EMPL 

TFOREE ineNT SER MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
I Ii I III 

m 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 Bat 62.0 

a7 7 a hd 13.0 66.2 2M 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 

1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 ae 3.1 Eee 2.9 5.4 62.9 

1981 ‘4 a 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 a 

1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 

=1, -1.0 =,8 12.8 67.8 9 3 6.5 5.5 63.6 

ne +m ay -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 a -.1 13,2 6i2 63%6 

1982 | -1.8 =3,2 6.1 15.7 66.3 =.1 -.5 5.7 6.6 63.2 

II -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 

III ent 23.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 -.5 17.7 9.3 63.6 

1V -.9 i: -.9 20.8 65.9 al -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 

1983 I =;6 Ae) -.8 20.8 65.5 4 6 -2.0 9.9 63.2 

1] 5 4 ne 20.9 66.2 1.5 ibe -.6 9.7 63.8 

N 2 ed 6.0 18.9 65.9 ie -.4 7.9 8.5 63.6 

aca rn is =1.0 12.3 20.9 67.0 5 4 4.9 8.9 63.7 

AUG 3.2 -2.0 ~2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 

SEP 2 5 1,0 20.6 65.8 =. -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 

OCT 4 <4 1.8 20.9 66.0 2 -.2 307 9.9 63.5 

NOV -.6 = -2.6 20.5 65.7 =f. ae 2.0 10.2 63.2 

DEC 2 -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 eS 3 at 10.2 63.3 

1983 JAN =1.2 -.7 =3,1 20.5 65.2 -.2 59 -3.6 9.9 63.1 

FEB 3 0 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 aS 8 9.9 63.2 

MAR 2 -.4 2.8 21.3 65.8 4 5 ee 9.9 63.3 

APR =f ae 5 21.5 65.6 8 150 Eia2 9.7 63.7 

MAY 1.2 1.7 -.5 21.1 66.5 2 3 -.5 9.6 63.7 

JUN -.1 11.2 -5.0 20.1 66.5 4 #3 1.8 9.7 63.9 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 37 10:24 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) tr) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1978 San Sik 4.5 ele 58.9 7.0 6.6 12s thot 44.0 
1979 4.2 505 -4.9 PY 61.0 4.2 BO) G2 (P50) 44.9 
1980 Zar Qt 2e3 Was 62.6 55 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 Coos Were bar 6.1 Sng 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 =299 = Talk 27.6 16.1 62.3 ote 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
LATA SLB) aired sao Said Wie Came t3 all 10.6 6.7 48.1 
lV =n S19 9.4 za) 63.0 a al 12.0 Hea 48.2 
1982 | esc =O 5.1 1327 62.5 =e Bo Sail eS 47.9 
I] Sts! aa if 10.8 ibein 62.1 16 pl 20.0 8.6 48.3 
ui se ase 15.6 17.8 6273 1.0 5E) 7) Wrz 48.5 
1V = 0 = G8 lees 62.3 of) Fin? 7.0 3.8 48.5 
1983 | .0 ed 1.0 Wy 62.7 1.4 ick) Sint 10% 48.8 
I] -.4 = 15 me WS Bares ifn Ah) 3150 Si) 49.4 
1982 JUN oe: =150 Wf v2 16.2 62.0 =a aie 2.0 8.9 48.4 
JUL Ue =1 20 13.2.5 18.1 63.0 5& ae 1.9 G50 48.5 
AUG ck, Ne” -4.7 17.6 61.9 ail Re 4.1 9.3 48.7 
SEP ==) = Ag) 17.6 61.9 = 34 -.4 S23 9.4 48.4 
OcT a a) te? Ties 62.1 7 .0 aon) Shs 48.4 
NOV =i 4 SPAMS, eens 62.1 ait =e! SoG) oho 48.4 
DEC ui Ue a0 Whe 62.8 sl 4 3.1 100 48.6 
1983 JAN =a =.9 4 Whe 62.5 4 5 .0 tO 48.7 
FEB 3 AY’ 8 17.6 62.8 4 v3 al 10.2 48.8 
MAR ee atl Pa | 18.0 62.8 os .2 Pash 10.4 49.0 
APR ii Wag Sy ls i ees 18.0 62.2 Weel Wa, = Ant 10.0 49.4 
MAY 1.0 wil Pha) ate 62.9 ol oe =3i/6 9.6 49.3 
JUN ma a Se Lies 63.1 “fe! 6 re S.6 49.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 38 10:24 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN. AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTIC] - LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI - 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) 1) RATE RATE (1) (1) ey RATE RATE 

hi ia... eee eee ee. 
1978 2.8 Zen ee) Toes 69.7 PR Tay 8.2 Bice 81.0 
1979 x Fae) 3...5 diac Hes 71.4 due 2.6 =r a 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 ar i 13.8 72.0 ee Use 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 eink 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 ES 4.0 4.9 80,3 
1982 Oia caine 40.3 eal 69.5 de SPIRE. 63.2 8.1 1S. 
1981 ITI rod) Sad lee Wier these ne) oa 3.) 4.8 80.1 
IV Shae Saud 15.4 16.0 71.6 no as 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 | =2..4 -4.2 6.7 1725 TON aot =. 8 12.6 6.1 79.4 
ae aiden 8, =4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 gh Bree 24.6 Lise RS 
IT] .0 =3.8 Leyes 23.4 70.0 =o =e 24.9 URE (EUR 
IV =a =A our -.4 23.6 69.3 =i ca) Nr 10.1 TO03 Tp 
1983 | =i =1.3 > Vet) 23.6 68.3 Bae 4 Son8 9.6 78.5 
II 12 1.3 a) 23.5 69.5 4 1.4 aie S710 yh a 
1982 JUN il Sailnet aS 2) 78 69.7 so 4 1255 8.3 TW 
JUL et eMail RS) 23.4 70.9 6 0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG S53 Ea lei) 23.6 69.3 ae 8 6.7 9.4 1D 
SEP 4 at ites 23a 69.7 .0 pax 4.1 9.8 eS) 
OcT .0 = awe 23.6 69.8 a2 Se: 4.7 10.2 1958 
NOV = awl SH a8 Zama 69.1 =A = 6 oa 10.4 79.0 
DEC Bas Ealing 3.3 24.0 68.9 vl 2 Sch] 1052 79.0 
1983 JAN =a ak Shes 20101 67.9 0 0 sie) Seif 78.4 
FEB .3 = 2.0 Pasha) 68.2 4 4 6 Say 78.5 
MAR 6 ire Sine 24.1 65.8 4 6 Ani Dies 78.7 
APR BAZ 8 1.6 24.6 68.8 6 7 Sine 9.4 79.0 
MAY 1.5 Pai 37 85 23a 70.0 4 3 Miers: De) 79.1 
JUN -.4 1.4 ANZ 2208 69.8 4 1 Sie 9.8 Wing 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 39 10:24 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES : 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 


PRIMARY 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (0, 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 

oe eee eee eee aaa eee 
1978 3.4 3.0 deal <1g8) S38 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 305 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 And) 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 Tes 3N8 
1980 ano 1.4 8.4 Tae So ete ff # 1.4 SE, 4.8 
1981 2h ah 18 6.1 af 4.2 SENG, nt Ze SARS 4.7 
1982 Sh S]A 15 sUlsee) Sie oS) 33h} Siieke calino aes) 4 
1981 III Soni me St oe) eset mee Sue Tac 1.8 “aR, 
IV Sait ae de| SV PRE! ot = 4 ALS Alene =52 
1982 | =i} le) Sieg! yh 3 Shy 1 = Sine .0 S58) =.9 Zr WV 
II a ee = 38 Sou ne =A ts =J2 ya! aye a 
IT] Rs) Sea 1.8) Sehe =O Se) San) a, Eas 10 
IV =r, 0) =]\74 selec] o2068 3! Zag = WP aaa ae, 
1983 | 4 =a 4.1 Taal Tine 4 Sule ne 3.1 ne 
I] 1s 1.4 nk, as 259 1.4 = 4 1.6 =p! 179 
1982 JUN reel, an fei? = =1,,4 =o =3 ano SNe -1.0 4. 
JUL -.4 Se] -.4 Sah soul eat) oor | Wee re | E250 a2 
AUG na -1.4 = ibe oh he! -1.4 a say: ay IR: ite ts Y: 
SEP St = 170 S20 Sno 35 4 15 Ae .0 ae 
OCT Cie: -1.4 We malic Sets, ae 1.0 =aa aaah 4 
NOV alee! =e atcha = eb 1.8 ea 1.4 Soe =1,8 rg | 
DEC a Sy .0 fh el az .0 ee aot, are 
1983 JAN .0 2 2.0 & =2518 aut PAS ey S| ne 
FEB .3 amt 2.4 aar3 aNd 4 = 5 3 35.4 oe 
MAR 4 1 2c = nal sNoe RE: ak <t al et) AS 
APR a .0 i mie, 3 oe 8 1.4 me 8 
MAY 4 ath BS) 1.8 6 .0 Ee =—1,.0 ao 6 
JUN ad =O ALAS a =the 4 a3 1 me 1,2 “2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


TABLE 40 10:31 AM 


JUL 8, 1983 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES 
g TRANSPORT - NON- 

PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION ers Cooter eT Saeed 

RE AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TALVeSTES Pi a bad 
TRATION 


I 


197 Bal wah 2 1.6 -6.5 Pe ick) 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1978 3.6 4.7 7.4 NE 6.8 301 oat Sia 5.8 Tt 
1980 2 =G tied Sa) 2 a2 Sie 2.8 2.6 ee) 2.0 
1981 aa Pane 1.8 hen 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 Zea 
1982 sieht. -10.4 = S.4 SES) -13.4 =a oy hen oe 4 22) 
1981 I] 1.0 eet 2.4 1.4 Pit aff at vi oe) <9 
III .0 nts: SPAS, Sth E20 i! Sani .0 1.4 oe 
lV ae. aes, AL =1.6 SE) ae! 1.0 =n0 S) ne 
1982 | Nat, Sst = Sind 2 Hil iii = Saif il a) we 
I] = Ne -4.4 Sif hart! Ete | -8.0 Sal =e Sal ee! os 1.0 
III Hine pono thes ele ls -4.4 Sai ae sab 225.6 ee 4 
IV anlar! m3 -4.8 = ais Sek) ie, = tiny -2.4 Seo Be) 
1983 | ae =| ue 5 Set 2] ak] rat are a 
1982 MAR et S70 SK, ek) 4 he aap =.6 6 0 
APR =a10 Seg =A T fs) -4.4 .0 =.16 =o 2 a) 
MAY fil =ihentd Ca ake: rand -6.6 Sep! 5h 549) Ske meres Y 
JUN Sha Sh hie SN) =i 4 -.4 sae = Woe Pine i 
JUL So) ae Shh = eit sates Sr) crac ee ol 
AUG 28 aa AS, se <0 SV Nr = 6 id -1.4 =n eZ 
SEP =a alot) we mash Zt =n4 =a Sas] ae ne 
OCT Suk, athe cabal SHG) arts hsp = 6 Sak, Sones ce 
NOV -.4 Ane SE hild, ail le’ 20 ko. 8 rons) Rue ay 
DEC ne ah =) 32 ray ral Sat =23 .0 2 CHS! 
1983 JAN 56) 6 10 lit SEK) 37 ol Bie 10) 6 
FEB oS 6 4.1 38 Salk #1! oo Suid aif .4 
MAR .0 Spt) She 9 =54) Se} va =} ote! 4 Xe 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(iy FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 41 10:31 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 (ct 4.4 =3.0 14 17 ry 
1979 2.9 pe 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 14 2436 11.5 hee =3,0 = 
1981 24 -8.1 318 5 43 1.5 
1982 -6.0 245.5 -10.8 -9.3 -12.0 608 
1981 II a -2.0 4 | 1.7 4 
111 a ae x ay) 4350 =5 
1V or 3 2 Be 22.5 ais 
1982 1 -2.0 3,7 =.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
1 37 -8.8 5.7 -3.2 -4.6 -2.0 
III -2.4 11 -11.4 -25 Eh she 
1V -2.8 15,0 a a4.5 “62 -2.9 
1983 1 7 8.9 1 24 519 ae 
1982 MAR -.7 3 ag = 16 r 
APR -1.0 eeu0 “a0 =1°6 cay - | 
MAY ae -4.5 “9 s7 aia5 ) 
JUN ae he, a SS be mo | Stn 
JUL ae 4.8 4.1 2 Ey 2 
AUG =.9 2.8 -4.2 21.5 35 ‘0 
SEP -1.0 156 14 a: -2.1 “O48 
OCT =f 5 -9.2 cB 33 2387 160 
NOV oe -3.1 =4.2 -.8 -1.0 -.2 
DEC ae a as 309 Big eed zen 
1983 JAN "3 16.0 -5 1.0 1.2 5 
FEB 1 2.4 4.2 =e S45 pe 
MAR ae | 1.4 -2.2 = 2 0 8 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION A 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. ee ee ge 


44 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 42 10:31 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY, 
ta se 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 

TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 

UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 -10.6 18 2.4 = 3.9 ga 4.3 
1979 = aue La? dicat 370 355 3.4 4.0 
1980 Bae oes 1.9 5 Vee 1.4 4.6 
1981 SRS rt) 1.9 4) on ana 6.4 
1982 eal aR W383 ~§.7 =954 +379 a) = 
1981 II deal cae .6 5 6 9 1.4 
II] 72 Eo = 55 An 16 hak 
IV 0 1.6 Seng) = ds! rai | 8 136 
1982 I alt) ze 28 -4.4 =2.0 6 =242 
II -10.4 =e Sitka? ait} iat =, 5 ={t3 
II1 =piat lis m2) -35 =—6 alae! tS 
IV =p = ens =2e3 244 es =1.5 =7F 1 

1983 | sy ken A SA 4 = ilies =2t0 
1982 MAR =. 5 tN Sak) =1.3 oui oe -.6 
APR =250) al eT, =120 men) .0 “v5 
MAY 1015 “A. 0 Stl ne 75 5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 th if -.5 -.7 SEK ae 42 
JUL AL 4 = #1 =.9 = 1/25 2a -.5 Ea? 
AUG -4.1 ae ref ~.38 SEY <7) ae 
SEP 205) earl ral dl ali 4 a4 =1.10 an6 
OcT ie = ih 74 SO -.8 ine 5 aje5 
NOV -2.4 av 255 =<4 =25 aS <6) 
DEC on Te} al a =.3) st Se: 226 
1983 JAN =3.9 S21 cans = 70 ys =120 3196 
FEB Awe 4 a =49 ae a3 $52 
MAR hat) moe/, Cre | -.7 =)1 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 43 10:31 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
LE 8 


MANUF AC - CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

ETE ES EA ee ae Lit) |) ee See eee 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 ae 9.9 aishe) 
1979 13.3 13.4 URIBE, 22 14.2 7.6 
1980 1M 8.0 avs 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 12 13.8 18.8 
1982 eA 6.5 = Bard 3.5 Ail af 
1981 II Sen 2.6 leat 4.6 5.4 bee 
III 8 8 Shale) 2.8 ah 4.2 
IV 2.0 mat 15.0 4.2 igs) tag 
1982 | =.2 -1.4 Sie 4.4 = oe “tha 
I] =2°4 Soul! Saif -3.4 S54 =1003 
II] =2\-9 S26 tile] -6.4 st hie: =T uO 
IV eh 4.0 =6..9 ca a rir | 8.8 
1983 | 12 -2.4 1ses Sine Zant = 
1982 MAR weg 3.7 any 1.6 aaa =F 
APR = Ab 9 es st bc om 58 
MAY =o eet A! S12 eee = 1d 
JUN =) eae achac! AH: ea oe 
JUL 1.4 1.4 50 a fers en’ 
AUG =55 om ans aes sited) -4.9 -9.4 
SEP 2:0 2.6 1.6 tes ae 11.6 
OcT ne EAS -.4 oe hee 73 
NOV =.8 UR ae =18 3 =3.3 
DEC 1.0 cy SEA! 1.0 Les “ap 
1983 JAN 5) Aes 16.7 = e54 at eat 
FEB oe E39 5:8 ln Deck =e 
MAR a2 .0 =e 1.0 1.0 25 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


TABLE 44 10:31 AM 


JUL 8, 1983 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SS ane ee 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


aaa FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC - TOTAL TIME LOST 
: FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE 
TOTAL ATION. TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 
I ——— 
aT 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 BIT 15.2 3.3 616.1 
1979 2 ; 3.3 13.1 16.7 11.8 8.8 fT ae 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 15.1 14.3 13.6 9.9 13.3 748.0 
1981 14.9 13.5 13.0 15.5 16.1 15.9 14.9 OTe: 15.4 739.9 
1982 ae 123 ae 1.8 12.7 14.5 74 9.9 7.4 482.9 
4.1 3.0 3.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 8.6 4.7 504.4 
ioe I 42 1.7 2.8 4.1 5.3 5.8 3.0 co 3.0 1380.0 
1V 3.1 aA G23 2.5 ed 2 O57 2.5 Day) 465.3 
1982 2.6 1.6 2 4.2 3.5 3.4 a7 2.9 1.8 214.2 
I AO. 8 3 1.5 a2 3.4 7 4 6 544.2 
II] 4 -.2 -1.1 #8 1.9 Bek. -4 1.0 0 765.8 
V | 1.6 6 3.7 2.5 2.9 3 1.6 Hes 407.6 
1983 1 -.5 6 5 -1.2 -1.9 iley 1 4.8 5 
MAR 1.2 1.4 =a Bae: oh Pe Ly. 36 7 300.5 
Ue APR 151 2.8 0 8 1.4 “4 5 5 5 172.3 
MAY -.3 -.8 al 3 *t -2.0 -1.3 -1.2 -1.3 626.6 
JUN 1.0 si 4 5 1.6 1.0 1.0 * 9 833.8 
JUL eet -.9 -.9 -.4 A Tae 3 1.6 4 599.8 
AUG 6 ur a 8 6 3.0 -1.4 1.5 -1.4 1257.9 
SEP a 2.0 -4 .6 8 Bal 121 ea et 439.7 
OCT 2 -2.1 -4 We 9 of) iG. 3 2 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 5 ae 6 eo 4 6 4 627,24 
DEC 2.0 a Dia 2.6 ited 1.4 et 1.9 ey 263.5 
1983 JAN -2.5 -3.0 -.8 -3.1 Zou4 -1.2 -1.6 2.9 =e? 
FEB -.5 ee -.6 -.3 -1.4 iad -.1 -.3 -1 
MAR Thee 2 5 a0 3.5 2.6 1.6 1.8 1.6 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 45 10:31 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING “TOTAL. DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 


1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 39.0 27.8 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 39.3 37,9 38.8 378 41.9 
1982 39.7 37.7 38.4 37.0 38.1 abu 41.2 
1981 11 40.6 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
II 40.4 38.6 39.4 37-8 38.9 37.7 42.0 
1V 40.1 38.1 38.8 a5 38.7 37.4 41.8 
1982 1 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.5 
II 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.8 
III 39.4 37.5 38.2 36.9 38.0 36,5 40.8 
1V 39.0 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.5 
1983 | 37.7 38.0 38.8 37.3 38.2 37.0 40.4 
1982 MAR 40.5 37.9 38.4 37.3 38.3 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 37.2 38.6 a: ae 
MAY 39.8 37.6 38.3 26.7 apCe 35.2 40.2 
JUN 39.8 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 35.9 40.7 
JUL 39.6 37.5 38.6 37.0 37.9 36.5 40.6 
AUG 39.3 378 38.3 36.9 38.1 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 37.2 37.7 36.8 38.0 36.5 40.8 
OCT 39.1 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.6 37.8 40.7 
NO\ 38.9 3703 BT 37.0 38.4 37.2 40.4 
DEC 39.1 37.5 38.5 36.8 38.8 37.2 43.3 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.8 38.4 37.4 38.6 37.3 40.7 
FEB 36.9 38.0 39.0 a7. 38.3 37.3 40.1 
MAR 38.0 38.2 33.1 27,3 37.8 36.3 40.3 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002. STATISTICS CANADA 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 46 10:31 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eee 
COMMUNITY, 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


1978 6.1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 as 6.6 5.3 8.2 Sit 
1973 8.7 0.6 iLike) S20 8.5 9.0 9.4 Tat 9.6 7.4 
1980 10.1 as V7. TR 8.8 iis 10,7 en TiS 8.3 
1981 Wee at 14.0 pabeds, 1363 12.4 10.9 9.8 16.5 11S 
1982 10.0 (fat) 13.8 10.8 liad 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 11.0 
1981 II 3.2 1.8 on4 3.4 ore 2.8 225 ou 2.6 2a7 
Il] 2.5 nis) 3.5 1.4 stay 3.0 Za aes Zoe 3) 
Ly De 4.7 3.4 3.9 Aa 4.0 2.8 1.4 le 24 
1982 I Die: eae 4.4 350 a 3.1 3.4 1.8 3.4 4.1 
I] 2.0 al 2.8 Za aa Shaul V5 Teo 2.0 1.8 
III 1.6 3.6 Zhe 20 2.4 1.8 1.4 Ae 259 Vina 
IV 2.4 6.2 6 le mre ave Ace, 2.4 4.3 2.0 
1983 I BH Un =1.5 Can | x 1.0 Sel 1.0 
1982 MAR “sf sa4 1.3 se) 6 8 2 = N74 ate: a, 
APR ey 1.6 8 We? 252 1.3 7 i) SE 6 
MAY 0 8 54 0 Say) 8 6 ok Wes 4 
JUN 4 SS ev! ag) sae! se 1 a) af a 
JUL 8 5.6 1.4 Teal Nee 6 3 Sire 4 “if! 
AUG aS 2.0 4 1] me Wale 1 8 Nein 8 
SEP “3 a .0 ASE! We Ul me = 29 ne ne 
OcT ¥) 1.8 ag) .8 2a hoe! 5 Rey 1.6 ah 
NOV 8 -3.4 4 a .0 La) 8 4 4 4 
DEC AS 17.6 2.0 1.0 4.8 ALE} 7 6 =i oo 
1983 JAN alae =O = Zio ao Soot See = cl u = Voll .0 
FEB onl PE) aii if 1.0 4 sok io a) a 
MAR ae eres Use) 9 =N0 a3 ain = 4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 8, 1983 TABLE 47 10:31 AM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1 MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE RITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 


ee 


1978 Es nes Si? 6.2 Bt tbs? ipods Te 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 Sil 8.3 7.4 Jen foe 8.8 9.4 Sars 280741 
1980 10.3 Sho 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 Ties: 10.8 303623 
1981 Ws: Se) NETRA, Jor See 10.2 UebS) 13.8 1333 223893 
1982 958 She 10.5 7.6 Woes 9.0 10.7 10.6 10.7 285404 
1981 II 12720 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 1258 Pde) 310140 
II! 12.2 idles U5) 11.0 Tae) el? 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 3.8 9.7 12%) 14.0 13n9 14.1 178110 
1982 I 12,0 his 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 1259 12.8 236365 
II 11.8 ae zee 10.9 10.8 11.0 12.6 11.8 12g 291960 
II! 8.6 U8) 10.0 6.2 5.8 Sez 10.1 10.0 10.1 265950 
IV 6.3 6.7 iste 2.8 Pei ae Has 126 Teast 347340 
1983 | 4.3 5.0 4.0 5M hats 5 6.6 6.1 6.8 556450 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE, COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 48 10:41 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 5.7 7.1 3.9 8 
1979 9.2 13.4 7.0 9.3 3.7 3.0 5.8 at oe 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 1.33 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 a4 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 II 3.1 2.3 3a 1.8 4.4 36 2.2 4.4 
III 2.9 2.5 3.5 1.2 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 a 
IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 2.1 4.1 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 265 1.9 3.0 ‘4 3.7 2.7 1.2 2.2 5.0 
I] 301 4.1 2.6 2.3 oe 3.6 2.5 3.3 4.9 
III re) 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 2.2 2.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 1:6 “4.0 2.8 eS 1.6 128 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 he 4 ‘ Me 5 1.3 2 
1982 MAY 1.4 2.2 ay, oS 1.3 1.4 136 2.6 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2°39 6 ‘4 s 4 6 2.0 a 
JUL ‘5 5 3 =a 3 5 11 8 4 
AUG 4 -.8 8 ie 2 ee 5) 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 -.8 1.2 7 ‘9 4 4 1.6 4.5 
ocT ‘5 -.3 1.2 A oe 2 1.9 1.8 “2 
NOV ‘7 a 4 ) 1.5 Pe 4 1.2 ‘8 
DEC 0 -.4 4 e) ane 2 5 3 -i2 
1983 JAN ~43 2 4 0.3 -.8 4 ea 2 =the 
FEB ‘4 6 a 2.8 ar 7 1.2 5 = 243 
MAR 1.0 33 9 1.0 oe 6 3 ‘4 8.5 
APR ‘0 1.0 a ‘4 -2.4 9 a ‘8 “ARG 
MAY ‘3 1.5 0 “4 a1 4 7 2.0 ~ae8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 49 10:41 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.93 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 $976 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ERICK: 3955 
1982 96.8 101.6 Sams 103.0 ERT 98.1 104.2 108.1 
n981 IT 100.8 99.5 100.6 99.6 100.7 100.2 98.9 98.6 
II] 100.4 100.1 S330 100.1 Song VERE! 100.4 101.9 
IV 97-4 101.0 98.6 TOT O92 99.55 102.8 103.7 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 9B.2 102.5 106.2 
I] 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 CEIRS) 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II] $7.6 101.3 94,5 103.0 SIRE) 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 ROZeo pang 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
1982 MAY 97.6 101.0 95.7 103.4 100.1 S7Ee 102.5 108.4 
JUN 98.8 100.6 95.1 102.9 sono Sins 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 S309 nO2 Fy 3955 RE) 103.8 106.9 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP S653 1010S 94.8 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 1h0.7 
OcT 95.4 10255 94.4 102.4 939.6 9570 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94,4 103.1 100.2 98,2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN EP 103.0 9275 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 93.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 11863 
APR 95.0 103.0 35-0 100.93 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 LEAS 101.8 981.0 110,3 104.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 10:41 AM 


JUL 12, 1983 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES. NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ae 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 


DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
ee aaa 


8.8 10.1 Ses, STR) 12.4 6.8 6.4 350 

1979 Sine 10.6 9.6 8.8 digs thea} ek, ae 
1980 10,2 i. o 10.3 Lard 125) 8.2 10.0 BAR! 
1981 12.5 LER 9.4 8.0 16.0 Tics 125.7 ; 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 129 11.8 9.8 
' Sin il TE ZnO 3.6 3.0 3.4 256 

ee 11 3 3.0 2.0 1.4 Shei! 3.0 ait 226 
1V Zi nae 2.6 Bee ine oa 353 2hs 
1982 | neo 1.9 4 6 228 3.4 2).7 eh 
II Tali avd a 2.8 4.3 Qa 2.8 2.8 

II] zie 1.8 1.0 8 PAR) 2.6 Pane: 2hit 

IV 1.6 Mira 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2a 126 
1983 | 6 ne A) me a 8 ae aii 
1.4 ler Los 4 oad 8 Vel 1.4 

bai UN 1.0 1.0 BY 6 Lhe 1.0 Ni Vel 
JUL AL) BY: 0 Sid! s5 1.0 4 ott 

AUG 4 oe nL 120 5 ag 29 75 

SEP 1 vi =i) at 0 <3 1.0 ve 

ocT 6 .0 “a st Sane ok 8 a3} 

NOV ae 8 1.6 6 a) a) 8 a7 

DEC .0 sare il a) =e av? na .0 
1983 JAN ae) aes) =i Sa) sal al =e 02 
FEB 4 4 4 2.3 0 “el “3 ahi! 

MAR 1.0 1.6 4 set Zen sé 4 Sei 

APR .0 Soe A: aA Cras 3 =i 4 

MAY ne! ne aii, mu 4 4 at a 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 51 10:41 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EEE ee 00 0 mE 


~— eS Seton GOS ee TOTAL TOTAL 

TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 93.5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 99.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 99.7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95.3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 II 100.2 100.3 100.7 100.0 99.7 99.8 100.1 
III 100.2 99.3 99.2 100.8 99.7 99.9 99.8 
IV 99.5 99.5 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 1 98.9 97.4 97.0 99.9 101.7 100.9 99.3 
II 99.4 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 99.1 
III 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 1 98.2 94.4 95.3 100.4 102.8 101.5 99.1 
1982 MAY 99.2 95.6 96.5 101.3 101.2 100.6 99.1 
JUN 99.2 94.9 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 99.2 
JUL 98.8 94.4 95.0 101.7 101.6 100.3 99.2 
AUG 98.7 94.6 95.5 101.2 102.0 100.7 99.2 
SEP 98.8 94.0 95.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OCT 98.2 93.6 95.8 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 99.9 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 99.1 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 


SANDRO Pa 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 52 10:41 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
<5 esac ees aE Se 
1978 6.7 ee 4.9 4.9 10D yi 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 aime | 10.4 8.4 S57 
1980 rN 3 10.8 8.4 ileal: 12.0 wea 13.0 
1981 10.6 1.6 8.8 733 14.9 2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 IJ 2.0 2.5 pa 2.0 2a 2.4 4.6 
II] 7a) 2h 2.4 1.6 3.8 Tied ne 
IV 32 ne 2.0 1.4 2a3 Ziad 1.0 
1882 | 2215 2,9 6 els Zh) 3.0 4.1 
as es) 2.8 pia 1.4 Sei Sa Zue 
III 2.4 2.6 ibe dee 2.2 aoe om 
IV 1.6 Te 8 1.5 1.4 oan 2a 0 
1983 I ab il 1.0 tne. 13 hay « 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 53 10:41 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
JOT RRB SE DR oO 


TOTAL DURABL SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 93.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 2a 102.2 Died UG 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 Lise 
1982 94.2 TODS (hfe 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 II 93.9 USE 81.0 106.0 98.9 UTS 
IIl 94.1 735.9 80.2 107.4 $82 nals 2 
IV SoF2 {fs 020) 78.8 106.4 Sad 118.6 
1982 | S355 this 78.1 107.0 Wife! 120.5 
Il 94.4 71.4 (biheah 108.3 SBIR 120.8 
ETL 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 T2108 
IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 12259 
1983 | 93,9 69.6 76.4 106.5 100.8 121.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 54 10:41 AM 


JUL 12, 1983 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
i eS ee ee 
INVESTMENT eS 510 eee es ee 
TET NON: RCT NERY— TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
ee See 
7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 8.8 1322 iB 
1879 as foal 9.4 10.1 19.0 Din) 13.9 14.4 
1980 9.2 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 16.6 15.2 16.9 
1981 he 9.5 ie 11.6 Trt 0 10.9 10.5 
1982 Tick 2.8 9.5 fail 2.5 5 4.3 2.0 
3.1 Bae 2.9 O58 -1 -.9 S/F) 3.5 
eid i 2:3 9 3.4 2.6 ah .6 1.8 i 
IV Ties wi 3.5 2.5 3.0 ait aa -.8 
1982 I 1.6 Nac 1.8 1.6 -.7 -1.6 1.8 ac 
11 1.5 6 1.8 1.9 -.5 -1.4 a -1.3 
Ill 9 -1.5 2.0 Sy 7 <v, 2.4 25 
IV 6 .0 4 9 2.5 2.7 -1.4 -2.4 
1983 I 5 -.5 8 4 -2.5 -3.2 -1.7 -2.7 


we 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 55 10:41 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


nn sn nn innnennnsss SS Sse ee EEnEIIENIIIIEIIINIISS===== = 


1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 S71 TORS US 108.1 109.1 
1980 Tililes 119.0 S705 97.0 T1B59 122.6 Ways WE 
1981 pis srs 112.6 SarZ 96.3 123.9 128.8 Sires Sie 
1982 108.2 Valse) 99.2 Silene 120.0 123.4 116.2 1 Sit 
1981 IJ 111.8 110.5 98.1 96.2 seu 12900) 116.6 120.0 
II] 111.8 OAL 98.2 Sono 12255 127.0 Sie 118.6 
1V PEs Asia 93),5 Shred rsh ots 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 | 110.1 1a ea 98.0 the a 122500 127.4 116.6 119.6 
I] 109.6 11355 99.0 97-5 120.4 123%) Ui aks 121.5 
II] 107.9 Ay 99.8 $7.6 118.4 121.4 liane 120.0 
IV 105 ,2 109.0 100.1 97-0 118.2 hes 113.3 AEDS 
1983 | 103.1 107.7 99).3 96.1 114.4 116.4 Nt2cs 114.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 56 10:41 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES 7 
| MANUFAC- — BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS — PRODUCTS pal sete cm Pip iennbid aN RELIED 
| TURING INDUSTRIES 
se ee ee I ime oe tee et a em ae ane 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.4 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6,2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 316 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 I] 2.2 7 1.7 21 1.4 2.8 23 5 2.2 1.3 
II] a, Ws 9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 any 3.4 3.2 
IV 1.3 By 9.3 3.0 11 8 Ay “6.6 2.0 a 
1982 | 1.4 13 8 213 2.1 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
| II 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
Ill 8 8 4.1 a5 5 h 1.0 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV 45 “7 173 = 5 7 4) -.3 =. ‘g =3.6 
1983 I a 1.2 2 ead 4 -,2 1.0 6.1 1.2 =ih7 
1982 MAY 4 192 0 Aj 0 2 3 -.1 0 .6 
JUN a9 5 3.3 7 4 0 4 hee 6 1.3 
| JUL BG. 3 1.3 =. nA 5 1.0 1.0 8 =1.6 
AUG 0 =e 0 2 i 0 ¥ -1.6 2 <5 
' SEP e7 =" ov -.2 2 FS 8 -.7 2 -.4 
OCT -.1 -.4 0 0 4 -.2 ‘3 =..6 x “1,4 
| NOV -.3 -.4 Sy 0 =.9 =f Pa 5 0 271.7 
| DEC 3 4 33 -.4 cc 0 * oa at 2 
1983 JAN A 4 0 a5 4 0 7 216 & -1.0 
| FEB 33 0 0 2 -12 S05 3 1.0 %: x 
| MAR 6 “11 0 1.0 0 49 & ea 6 me) 
| APR 26 6 4.6 4 ‘5 “2 0 1.4 A 5 
| MAY 5 a 1.6 53 ac 4 4 6.2 0 .0 
‘SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA, 
| 
‘JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 57 10:41 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADUJUSTED 
i 
Food AND OBACCO. RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.5 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1981 II 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
1V 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
II 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.2 81.5 82.5 93.3 80.6 66.1 86.6 98.6 103.0 
1982 MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 79.9 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.5 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 97.7 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.0 66.2 85.9 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.7 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.6 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 102.0 81.1 82.7 92.8 80.3 66.0 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 84.3 22.5 92.6 80.0 65.6 87.9 98.1 102.5 
MAY 101.8 85.2 82.3 92.7 79.7 65.5 92.9 97.6 101.9 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


10:41 AM 
JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 58 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ELECTRICAL ~~ ~'NON- ~~CCHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
PRIMARY HETAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL 
VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT-  MANUFACT- 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES Sete MINERAL S URING URING 
ee 
9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Fiat 8.9 9.5 
te 1 r 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 3.9 11.9 ie 15.8 10.8 
1981 1.4 10.0 (7.2 9.7 7.5 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 -.6 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 74 6.2 
2.7 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.9 a4 2.1 2.4 
a HI a {32 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 hey 9.7 ie 
1V a 3.4 s 1.5 ey: 1.4 2.2 1.3 ae 
1982 | = 2.6 = 4.4 1.5 rut 1.8 1.4 1/6 
1 “18 2.0 fe 2.3 1.9 2.1 les 2.4 11 
II “8 5 6 1.1 14 1.6 9 rz) bi 
1V ‘0 3 3.0 43 4 5 a if 6 
1983 | 2.0 ao eel ‘4 9 a4 4 0 1.5 
MAY =1e3 og 1.5 8 3 11 4 a “] 
a JUN =: 4 = 1.0 3 ei 2a a 4 
JUL 0 1 3 “adh 6 8 5 =] 4 
AUG mh a a 5 0 2 aq a Pai 
SEP 2.1 =e t.0 -.2 2 oA 0 1 3 
OCT ane 4 3.6 2 oe si =,2 =a 3 
NOV 9 | 0 =. 9 ‘0 4 “2 aes 0 
DEC 8 se 0 6 4] a = 9 5 
1983 JAN 1.8 2 = =a a 2.4 ae -.5 1.0 
FEB 8 9 12 si 2 6 me) &, 4 
MAR ot ie 4 0 0 0 0 4 11 =i 
APR 2.0 5 ‘0 ‘4 4 -.9 2 6 s,; 
MAY “f 2 ae 0 4 4 we 2 9 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY. METAL. +~=OMOTOR =| +\MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- = MANUF ACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 B2a0 101.1 sB)2 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 7ae2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 ew) 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 (Soe: 87.4 TEP: 105.7 106.3 103.0 89.6 
1981 I] 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
II] 114.0 93.2 7302 84.3 74.7 99.3 105.5 108, 6 90.1 
IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 99.5 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
11 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 75hal 105.3 106.2 109.2 83.5 
111 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 Eine 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
IV 106.0 96.1 74.3 87.6 Wie 106.4 105.9 109.1 89.6 
1983 | 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.3 ELE 108.9 106.7 108.4 90.4 
1982 MAY 107.4 96.3 72.9 87.2 75.0 105.4 106.2 109.2 89.4 
JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 75.0 105.7 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 
AUG 105.6 96.4 72.9 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 
SEP 107.0 95.6 71.6 87.2 75.0 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.1 
OCT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 Toi2 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106, 2 103.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 7543 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.7 95.8 74.0 87.6 vey 103.0 107.2 108.2 90.5 
FEB 108.2 95.4 73.9 87.5 75.6 109.3 106.9 108 . 2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 94.3 73.5 87.0 Eby) 108.6 106.1 108.7 90.0 
APR 107.7 94.8 Tal 86.8 74.8 107.0 105.7 108.7 90.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 73.0 86.3 74.7 106.9 105.3 108.4 90.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
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Current Account Balance of International Payments 
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Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 
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_Current Account Balance of International Payments, 


Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 62 8:16 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


nan neem 


1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473 ,2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886 .2 28675.9 4534.5 16507 .2 
1981 II 163.3 22415.0 2506.1 Bioveo 1576.2 8333.8 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Ill 139.6 19545.8 2354.1 3587.9 1493.4 6940.7 5895 ,3 1234.3 3000.5 
IV 153.9 21768.1 2738.6 3901.9 1/992 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
11 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
Ill 147.4 20890.3 PEW ESE | 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 372262 
1983 I 146.0 20676.2 2023.7 3728.2 2291.4 6896.7 7367.1 980.8 4605.7 
1982 MAY 164.8 7511.8 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2370.5 2692.9 407.5 1630.7 
JUN Wish 7 ERS URE ER N207e 0 535.6 2374.5 2obond 404.9 1895.0 
JUL 142.3 6836.7 958.3 1139.4 526.0 2319.7 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 136.2 6486.4 833.6 1162.1 617.6 222952 2036.1 300.4 124307 
SEP 163.6 7567).2 965.2 1263.5 OL 2342.6 2699.1 EPA 1666.0 
OcT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1249.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1238.6 
1983 JAN 132.1 6412.5 608.7 1249.4 798.8 2200.4 214955 338.7 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6818.4 643.7 1318.9 842.3 219957 2428.7 285.0 1539.8 
MAR 163.1 7445.3 aes 1153.9 650.3 2496.6 2788.9 San) 1734.5 
APR 158.4 7373.0 788.0 1253.8 652.1 2410.6 2701.0 360.0 173501 
MAY 7964.3 1100.3 1149.9 558.9 PANS 2916.8 Bobs 1933.8 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 63 8:16 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END ACHINERY & OTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 272 20.3 
1979 py. 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 2763 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 Vee 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 er) 10.0 14.3 3.1 -.1 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 52 .9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
1981 II ee! 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.7 28.4 15.6 45.9 
II] 2.9 9.5 1.4 3.3 3.1 -.3 27.4 37.9 39.0 
IV “1.4 5.3 12.9 Bis7 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 | 9 fez 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 2137 9.2 33.8 
II af 1.0 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
Ill] 5.6 6.9 17.1 -.6 15.2 TAT 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV -5.8 -5.5 -.2 -8,3 9.4 -7.8 -3,9 -21.1 ay 
1983 | 2.5 122 8.9 -5.6 6.4 -4.2 3.0 -20.7 25.7 
1982 MAY 2.4 2.6 10.8 12 Ta -10.0 16.6 -3.4 34.2 
JUN -2.3 -1.4 10.3 -8.9 11.3 -20.3 21.8 -9,5 44.5 
JUL -1.5 1.5 37.4 -1.6 8.6 -8.6 4.2 -15.3 1851 
AUG ind 8.3 5.2 1.9 23 a} 5.2 19.1 -16.6 43.6 
SEP 11.2 10.9 11.8 -2.0 Hee: 2.5 26.5 -12.1 44.5 
OcT -8.9 -7.9 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 1.9 
NOV -8.3 -8.8 mo] -18.2 3.0 -9.2 -7.9 -16.2 -11.6 
DEC Mi) 6 28 2.4 16.4 -3.3 2.1 YT lo. 10,2 
1983 JAN 9.4 6.6 13.2 -.8 10.7 -1.2 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB 2 .6 7.4 -.8 10.2 -5.1 5.3 -29.3 29.2 
MAR -.6 -2.5 7.0 -14.6 -2.5 -5.9 4.9 -20,4 15.0 
APR i 2.6 3.8 oad 5.2 4.8 79 -7.0 9.7 
MAY 6.0 14.1 -7.5 5.4 8.3 Bes -12.1 18.6 


ee ee ee ee — ee 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 64 8:16 AM 


JUL 12, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MOTOR 
TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & 
PHYSTEAE IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM sel oe A TEEE ay ea Mig 
NEDIBLE INEDIBL 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDI + AVECRUENT 


3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 

278 Tete BoBrOse 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004, 2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 7926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923.9 15169.8 
188.4 21839.9 1356.7 3293.8 2165.8 4086.6 12876.8 3351.0 4973.9 

_ 1 11.5 19219.2 1310.2 3119.6 2103.8 3572.2 10976.6 3027.1 3683.8 
1V 167.4 19493,9 1360.4 2908.5 1743.9 3572.3 11397.2 3008. 3 3812.0 

1982 I 147.3 17614,9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686 .5 2820.8 3550.0 
11 156.0 18242.1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 

III 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 1253.7 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 

1V 133.4 15566.6 1271.3 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 

1983 I 146.7 16906.3 1091.3 1725.2 965.2 3228.6 10625.5 2179.0 4202.0 
1982 MAY 154.8 5952.1 418.2 658.0 324.2 978.0 3814.5 883.2 1625.7 
982 FUN 152.2 6105.1 465.7 784.0 382.6 915.7 3862.9 876.7 1624.4 
JUL 135.4 5581.5 420.3 819.9 477.3 992.6 3276.4 758.5 1171.1 

AUG 133.9 5407.7 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.9 3258.6 749.3 1159.6 

SEP 139.9 5513.5 395.5 684.9 348.0 994.9 3350.6 749.2 1315.3 

OCT 134.4 5153.9 444.6 Bise7 262.5 897.5 3109.1 747.5 1052.0 

NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 3197.7 751.9 1018.1 

DEC 124.5 4860.3 399.2 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 

1983 JAN 131.5 5304.7 357.7 696.9 463.5 1055.7 3114.6 720.7 1106.1 
FEB 145.3 5456.2 344.1 456.4 200.3 977.5 3606.8 640.6 1604.9 

MAR 163.3 6145.4 389.5 571.9 301.4 1195.4 3904. 1 817.7 1491.0 

APR 165.2 6184.4 402.5 503.7 221.2 1162.0 4032.7 806.8 1712.8 

MAY 6467.6 422.3 401.9 71.5 1259.2 4289.8 871.2 1894.4 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 12, 1983 TABLE 65 8:16 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ar eee Ne.  _ ee  e 
1978 Suz 18.3 14.4 10.6 hes 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Adal PAS 12.0 35510 30.1 37.4 21.6 een 13s 
1980 Sine, 10.2 13.4 42.3 tons if 4.2 13.4 =10ne 
1981 oa 14.7 3.0 Bao VSey 14.5 17.2 12.4 19% 
1982 Ale STARS = Shit S200 =S7 Alta) -10.8 =2003 -6.4 
1981 II 7.8 2 ae fess) ZO 34.1 19.4 23.2 1SeS 32.0 
III 8.9 22.0 12.0 8.7 17.4 32.2 24.4 178 44.2 
IV =276 Sal S10 Saif aft 3.4 1255 Ga) Bink! = oie 
1982 | = VA Sn sie | =2057 Sy) -4.0 An -8.0 -4.9 
I] = Viv -16.5 = Shi? SEAS) Satie Spelt) oi = Sis = the 
III [1505 Sa ie Aa -27.6 -40.4 -19.4 Sah! S204 Sho 
IV =20.63 =201 = Gite sales St oS Piast) = 197.0 S285 -18.8 
1983 | =A -4.0 =8)5 Soa 41.4 reals) Ents =22°8 18.4 
1982 MAY <14>1 -16.0 Shed -41.6 -56.8 Phin. || = tirke) =185 1 Uk! 
JUN SP Parts Silas -4.8 =26 2 -47.4 -34.0 alors PASS) -10.8 
JUL <2 16 pen Wyse Seas) 20.9 Self -16.6 =iGan =3053 =137,0 
AUG Ad -6.8 oy SOone -49.6 Sheet: deg =a 14.9 
SEP 150 Sino =Bi7 -28.4 =H 29 =23)..6 -14.4 PALATE Sunt] 
OCT -24.4 =200) =a 9 =Stiea Seo, -30.0 Peal =3204 Se a hie! 
NOV Satis, =(bieg =a Seiad! sci! Sab AC, SP GY SP line 
DEC belie ice =) -45.4 =S2 50 =23:80 aes Patios) 870 
1983 JAN 4.7 to LEAD) =I nts a) Ure 7.4 = laa SEE) 
FEB mae male Sela -46.1 i its mot The -28.4 28.2 
MAR =n =Bi.9 Tao Sug Suan) 1.8 Stl ce = OA 1.6 
APR ? es 0 .0 Mews) -36.6 8.8 lias -14.5 ait 
MAY 8.7 1.0 =38.9 SH ek 28.8 1235 =a 16.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 66 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


Ss 


1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 II 21660 941 331 1076 1512 3860 340 131 246 26237 
III 20942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 2507 
IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 424) 379 141 291 26442 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 9193 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
lV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20779 952 375 955 1748 4030 330 158 212 25509 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 67 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 1859 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 = eked 19.0 a0 19/4 
1979 22e0 21.4 in PATS) 18.8 20.2 RITE 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 177.5 16.0 24.1 14.4 aon NOR, 45.3 Stn 32.0 18.3 
1981 9.6 12.3 16.0 8.4 15.6 WERE 20.9 550 11.6 10.2 
1982 a3 bale fC Ae -8.6 2150 4.4 Bed A 6.1 “9 
198} II Lysis 6 -34.6 22 7.8 =e) oe) Sin8) 2.9 4.6 
ITI ri We} 4 42.0 oS) 9.4 ee 6 137 35.8 eile 
IV 2a 6 lat ral 2a PhP) 10.8 -5.4 a2 9 2.0 
1982 I Se) Re: ike Kel 7.4 fats 4.0 6.4 1.4 -3.4 
0 4.9 chats Siva 3.4 6.6 2a) Bea .0 4.5 4.3 
III Ze = oti aN SPA Ke er6 2.6 PRS 373 ane Teei/ 
IV Bab PENS} 26.3 Eore ats ak! 13.6 .0 eile? -6.6 
1983 | oes 1.3 piloiee oe EGino -5.4 TZ 1.9 Soin Bb no 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 68 9:47 AM 


JUN 14, 1983 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

Nae ale Waka, ae a SEO OLE LG DNIUENas TRANSFER PAYMENTS. “(ss twtSOst~—<“‘iés 

wae? “Se = eee ee TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU-  CONTRIBU- — CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING = PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

SSS SSS os 
49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 

1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 B45 1 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 II 20056 1210 1939 935 3079 246 68 129 -167 27829 
I] 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 -192 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 1 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 -237 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
111 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 -195 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 | 16776 1238 2776 814 2983 212 72 155 -257 25283 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 69 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ' TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 18.1 11.4 2907 7.8 24.2 9.0 Yo? 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24.7 =S32 8.6 22m PY 239.6 Tad yale) Pool 20.9 
1980 a7. ie 1/56) Sim) 253 32:0 2.4 9.4 514 12.8 
1981 129 6.5 17.3 11.8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 1S 
1982 =a Aen 207 Dane Palo ed 7.6 1 Brea 10.6 22.4 ~Ta2 
1981 II 93.0 one Silos) 5) age Pant) 5 ie) 5.0 Vive 
II] oo 1.0 2 le 7.4 8.7 35.8 milion 8 15.0 25.5 
IV =onG 3.1 -6.6 S25 BOO SUK aE) 8 4.2 SC) 
1982 J =9'.3 4 1150 a ilehec! Sul -1.4 Qed 8.4 18.5 -5.4 
II a SE a 8.1 Paral 8 4.5 1.4 “i@) SiG mal 
IT] iets 49 PAA -4.6 Tee Seti 1.4 1.4 Sates) ile: 
IV -10.9 aae 4.7 -4.6 Salads ou! a 4 1.4 23=}5, 4) -6.7 
1983 | 93.9 Silla =A Su 2.6 Sit =27.6 1.4 6.2 ea 4.3 


a ar nn ee TS nnn Ironman Teo oe oar SI ee 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 70 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
OIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


StS 


1978 4315 - 1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 =9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 = erie 300 41 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 ~9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 II 1604 -269 ~ 1608 141 -3549 272 2 353 -1945 =1592 
II] 1060 207 -1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 =e Pa, - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 ait i: -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 Se} -2264 140 - 4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 S295 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 3 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4003 -286 -2401 141 =3993 258 2 216 10 226 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Financial Markets 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 13, 1983 TABLE 71 11:05 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


— £— WOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED ~~" sracmat Lv AD US TE sss 
eee Lene yah ESR PERCENTAGE CHANGES ER_YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH HIGH 
POMERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
eee 
1978 127i 10.1 8.9 tet 14.5 1D} 10.1 8.8 Te 14.5 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 9002 10.4 7a 5.0 15.7 20.2 
1980 re) 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 77 653 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 4.0 3.0 15.2 13.1 (fet 4.1 a8) 15.3 1551 
1982 1-3 12 1.6 9.4 5.1 eo ios 1.6 9.4 5.1 
1981 II1 W435 ray 385 16.8 14.2 1.4 -.4 = Oy 4.8 4.7 
1V 3.5 -3,2 -4.7 12.8 pez -.6 -3.3 -3.5 9 aT 
1982 1 4.4 5 -1.3 12.8 6.6 1.9 3.0 2.5 2.4 0 
II a3 7 a7 1152 6.5 -2.4 1.4 D3 Feil Lal 
III i -1.1 4 7.3 3.4 1.0 -1.7 -.6 le 1.5 
IV 4 4.6 6.7 hae 3.9 aul 1.8 pla Tat Tes 
1983 | -.4 7.8 9.9 TEE 5.0 1.4 6.1 5.6 ou 1.0 
I] 10,1 11.8 5.6 Ash 3.8 4.3 6 Siew! 
1982 JUN -.2 251 248 fiat 5.8 1.6 = 17 -.7 6 5 
JUL 1.0 -3.8 -2.0 8.4 Ant 1.5 -.8 a] d 7 
AUG 1.4 Sew -.2 Tcl 2.9 43 -1.4 -.6 0 4 
SEP -2.2 2.5 3.5 6.3 aunt -2.8 8 4 6 8 
OCT -1.3 4.2 5.3 5.6 3.4 5 a a5 4 7 
NOV 192 5.8 7.9 8.5 5.1 8 53 5 = -.8 
DEC ne 3.8 6.8 Be 2 a3 tes 4.8 4.1 he: 19 
1983 JAN -.5 4.9 7.5 Te 4.6 8 8 8 8 -.2 
FEB =, 9.2 10.8 8.1 5.8 -.3 2.9 2.5 1.4 8 
MAR .0 9.5 11.6 7.6 4.5 -.9 0 45 ae .6 
APR -.8 9.8 1107 6.8 2.9 =43 1.0 198 0 -1.5 
MAY 9 8.1 10.0 4.8 1.9 0 17, 1.5 -.8 -1.2 
JUN 12.5 1367 5.2 1.4 1.8 oe eat 0 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 


) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WHITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


a 
OhWhH— 


JUL 13, 1983 TABLE 72 11:05 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 

OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS. SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL OTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 

NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 

RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 

(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 


1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 ith 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12e3 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 ii 1121 1,009 17.62 185003 17569 128934 31596 91867 
1982 -578 -2819 - 1544 1,008 13%739 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1981 IT] -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 1Bi7'7 185003 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
I] -42 S2ait -287 1,010 15.07 186091 16071 129316 31402 90180 
II] 864 -2277 ~1718 1,007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 Tie l2 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 | 459 S197 -274 1,009 Saaz 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
I] 128 184137 23182 119758 30644 82148 
1982 JUN 56 253 408 1.014 15.50 186091 16071 129316 31402 90180 
JUL 344 -1187 - 1030 1,006 15.62 184615 15875 128357 31248 89570 
AUG 593 -68 143 1,006 15) 2 187120 16364 130597 31061 91083 
SEP aks - 1023 -831 1.009 ishse 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
OCT Sack) -120 4 1.006 12.09 187605 17615 130660 31010 92378 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187213 18182 130293 30795 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184402 18853 127778 31132 89391 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1.007 9.18 184827 19308 126687 30800 87927 
MAR Sb -8 -200 1,011 9.19 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 183455 20406 123215 30443 85666 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 or zZ 183534 21126 121934 30364 84592 
JUN 147 184137 23182 119758 30644 82148 


RCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


TABLE 73 11:05 AM 


JUL 13, 1983 
NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

CORPORATIONS OTHER 

T_OF CANADA 
covernments PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGR 


4 29958 
1978 7670 2820 104390 7204 636 4641 6982 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 439 3704 5396 215 29783 
1981 12784 SEL 12749 12438 361 6104 6520 42 38215 
1982 13975 5025 19000 13225 906 4849 4048 246 42273 
1981 II -602 620 18 2645 151 1639 2519 eS 6963 
III 766 500 1266 3338 16 859 1277 -26 6731 
IV 11906 VA SENS, 9716 4198 254 2205 990 = 17359 
1982 | 338 - 1325 -987 3561 215 1846 740 eae 5343 
I] 939 thie. 1714 2795 157 563 753 148 6129 
Ill 998 2675 3673 Sie 253 1675 646 118 10136 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3097 281 765 19093 12 20665 
1983 | +35 3400 3365 3436 54 974 1109 iN 8927 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
JUL 13, 1983 TABLE 74 11:05 AM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 

RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 Sha 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10. 88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12578 12.44 12.32 12528 12.48 13.02 Tess 13.24 13.15 
1981 iiss gvenie 15.96 15.50 ees) WSy22 Uepok) 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,15 
1981 I] 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 Wek li 18e5i7 
II] 20.18 20.15 18,82 18.06 17.45 Uh UY 18.10 18.63 18/32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 Veisekl 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 | 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 ez 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 lSese 
I] 15.74 15.50 15%33 14.97 18.16 even Me ono 16.99 17.09 16.05 
11] 14.35 13.89 13,92 13.85 14.19 14.35 TORO 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 TkS2 uaa Wi 12.96 13h 29 13,41 10.88 
1983 1 apa5 S733 Soya 9.94 11,02 11.93 12.73 ASeaTS) T3he1S 9.62 
1982 MAY 15,32 15.18 14.66 14,54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 Wied 17.69 17,80 T2305 
JUL 15.60 S20 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 Viiees We27 15.65 
AUG 14,26 13.70 13.44 Webosk) 13.80 13.96 15a 15.81 tS9 14.20 
SEP W218 5 Para ee 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14.78 13.10 
OcT 11.53 11) WPS 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 LEIA 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10,53 10.67 11.46 t27. 18 Vcn23 13.43 13,58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 iahO3 11.69 12755 12.739 13,05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 3.89 10.19 aey liz, 12.28 eke 2 Week) 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 923 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12.51 12.295 Zag 3.50 
MAR 9.42 9517 Sey) 9.80 10.95 11.70 12.56 Pein es 12.92 9.30 
APR Shey) SZ 95 12 $9.42 10.59 11.18 a4 12.54 1.29 9.30 
MAY a5 Sn25 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 ees 9.35 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


———— ne 


INDEX OF 
USS BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 
| ss um eo an 


1978 1.141 2 ey aks .254 rar . 644 5.484 118.4 
1979 vi Wa 2.486 .276 .640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1,169 2.720 PHT 644 .698 i tele 122.4 
1981 Ve199 2.430 eee poe .613 5.452 LPR awl 
1982 1,234 2.158 . 183 .509 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 III 1.212 2e220 .209 .499 foro 5.228 122.4 
IV URIS2 2.244 ney aed . 652 egg i 12153 
1982 I 1.209 aes .202 ae . 645 Sie 12200 
Il 1.245 2.215 .198 “ya: .624 5.101 124.8 
Ill 1.250 2; 155 . 180 .503 .591 4,828 124.2 
IV 22311 2.030 .174 .493 “S76 4.765 122.0 
1983 I bi227 1.880 .178 .510 . 603 Deel 12250 
| II 123) 1.913 165 .496 SEB) 5.184 122.0 
(1982 JUN 1.275 2.240 .194 ee .614 5.076 127.3 
JUL 1.270 2.203 . 185 oN . 606 4.982 126.4 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 .590 4.809 123.8 
SEP 1.235 2.114 sds 7493 Bele 4.692 122.4 
OCT 1.230 2.086 palige 486 .566 4.530 121.5 
: NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 .481 .560 4.656 121.4 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 BO . 603 S109 123,2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1g33 . 181 .514 . 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB Meee 1.881 .178 .506 . 609 5.204 12251 
MAR 1.226 1,827 aS .509 .594 5.148 1207 
APR i2se 1.897 . 168 .505 LIKE) 5.185 12202 
MAY 1.229 1.936 . 166 498 ong 7 oness 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1.908 . 161 483 .583 Srics 121.8 


§ CE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
_ (1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


f DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1978 85 -2150 aT 35 6292 -1314 5013 -881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5300 -746 1267 13056 = 295i1 11372 -829 
1982 -1425 200 -368 =130 15855 -3645 12080 Sear 
1981 I] -3305 -980 -290 466 2035 -730 1831 See 
Ill =3179 - 1800 112 246 2844 ~493 2597 -206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 =193 276 6488 -1274 5490 ~ 166 
1982 | mae Lo) 1325 -200 345 4440 -681 4104 -201 
II =H he -690 8 120 3819 -994 2945 -609 
II] 250 SE VR) -278 -202 4830 - 1033 3595 -800 
IV 275 -110 102 =393 2766 S937 1436 -665 
983 J -150 -600 52 a25 2679 S32 1323 537 


‘OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUL 13, 1983 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee  TIVERNMENT CD DAN LIRR nnn ns 
FOREIGN SECURITIES OVERNMENT OF CANADA 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
ese 
1978 29 -25 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 =315 =313 46 -230 =322 33 1906 1905 
1980 =7 -194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 -7 -97 9 =319 - 309 41 1943 558 
1982 -420 =3)} 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 II -315 =22 2 -29 St) 1 -44 ~3551 
II] 548 -50 2 -67 Shy 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 -99 =219 31 ven 2971 
1982 1 | -10 5 -101 = obr i 1342 4400 
II -82 -4 4 -44 10) 1 149 1603 
II] -81 -6 2 -69 | 1 -260 2028 
IV -288 -11 7 -74 =-172 34 -4 530 
1983 I -168 -5 4 -91 -151 4 279 1034 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee ee ee ee eee 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 
CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 
BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 
POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 


NL 


978 2771 -667 -952 1237 - 4348 ~185 


979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -B58 
980 1406 - 489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
982 -4376 -3052 -435 -941] -850 -666 
981 I] 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
| III 2726 -1960 -2343 - 466 1158 -126 
| 1V 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
982 | 1686 -2016 -1082 -1992 2408 - 1668 
| I] -2180 -720 -1618 -5254 -3651 -27 

Ill - 1323 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 

IV -2559 -457 368 -3288 -2758 -71 
983 I -89 50 -934 -760 274 575 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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ummary 


re rate of recovery of economic activity in the second 
sarter appears to have been in the neighbourhood of the 
8 per cent rate of increase in real GNP in the first. 

trong gains in residential construction and in export de- 
and by all the major industrial trading partners led the in- 
‘ease. The recovery in consumer demand was less pro- 
dunced, while there are indications that the ongoing 
scline in business investment has begun to stabilize. In- 
ition remained at moderate levels as small increases in 
onsumer and industrial prices were reinforced by lower 
ices for imported goods. 


vere are some key relationships in the economy that have 
2en atypical for a cyclical recovery, and which may begin 
slow the pace of the upturn in the remainder of the 

sar. In particular, the growth of disposable incomes has 
»en weaker than the average for prior recoveries. In part 
's reflects the emphasis placed by firms on improving 
oductivity and profit margins with the result that employ- 
ent has grown more slowly than output over the first half 
the year. Moreover, much of the increase in employ- 
ent has been part-time, and along with a steady 

»wdown in hourly earnings has also contributed to the 
2akness in real disposable income, which has declined 
ghtly since the third quarter of 1982 compared to a 
»st-war average increase of 6.6 per cent at annual rates 
‘the first six months of recovery. In contrast, corporate 
‘ofits have recovered at a rapid rate from the historically 
2ak share of GNP attained at the trough of the reces- 

»n. Firms have benefitted from the increases in output- 
‘person employed to rebuild profit margins while main- 
‘ning relative price stability, and have begun to direct 

ids to the repaying of debt and the increase of invest- 
2nt in machinery and equipment. A cautious attitude to 
‘tlays for current production is evident in the restraint in 
W hiring and in the unusually widespread build-up of 
nufacturing unfilled orders. 


le cyclical increase in business’ share of incomes is ap- 
rently beginning to lead to a shift in the sources of 

wth of final demand from the household to the business 
ctor. The signs of a slackening in household demand for 
ail goods and housing are evident in the softening of 


All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
Purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 
of the projected factor method employed in the numbers 
published by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in 
this report may differ from those published by the data source. 


housing starts and auto sales in June and July in both 
Canada and the United States. Output has begun to slip in 
some household-oriented manufacturing industries, while a 
slackening of consumer demand is also detectable in the 


import data. 


It would be surprising, however, for firms to 


accelerate their purchases of investment goods enough to 
fully offset a slowdown in household demand, as balance 
sheets have not fully recovered from the severe recession, 
and final demand remains weak relative to productive 
Capacity. 


Real domestic product advanced by 1.0 per cent in 
May, as strong gains were again recorded in those in- 
dustries (housing, auto, and iron and steel) that have led 
the recovery up to now. This increase virtually assures 
a gain in real output at least as strong as the 1.8 per 
cent increase in the first quarter, as virtually all com- 
ponents of demand should increase aside from business 
investment. The sources of the gains narrowed 
somewhat, however, as activity has begun to slacken in 
some household-oriented manufacturing industries. 


The unemployment rate edged down to 12.0 per cent 
in July, as labour market conditions improved noticeably 
in Ontario to offset slack in other regions. As in June, 
the 0.6 per cent increase in employment was concen- 
trated in involuntary part-time employment, which reflects 
the steady but slow recovery of employment conditions 
as firms have stressed productivity gains so far this year. 


Constant dollar spending on retail goods recovered by 
3.4 per cent in May, after a 4.6 per cent drop in April. 
A strong advance in June would lift consumer demand 
slightly for the second quarter as a whole, after in- 
creases of 0.5 per cent and O.7 per cent in the 
previous two quarters. 


Residential construction should record another strong 
gain in the quarter, as work-put-in-place and sales rose. 
Housing starts, however, had dropped by July, to 
146,000 units from 275,000 units at annual rates in 
May, primarily as the CHOSP program has ended. 


New orders in manufacturing rose 3.6 per cent in 
volume in May. The response of firms has been 
cautious, however, as the upturn in demand has been 
partly met by a drawdown of inventories and to a lesser 
extent by an increase in unfilled orders. Inventories 
relative to shipments returned to pre-recession levels in 
May, when stocks declined $162 million while shipments 
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gained 1.7 per cent. Signs of a slowdown in some con- 
sumer goods industries have been offset, at least for the 
moment, by a firming of activity in the business invest- 
ment and petrochemical sectors following prolonged 
declines. 


The short-term trend of export demand rose rapidly (2.0 
per cent) for the third straight month with the inclusion of 
data for June, as demand has recovered throughout 
most of our major industrial trading partners. The trend 
for imports, however, slowed due to some slackening in 
demand for consumer goods as well as fabricated and 
crude materials. Imports of investment goods continued 
to increase, aside from equipment related to the explora- 
tion and development of oil. A drop in export and im- 
port prices was largely attributable to energy products, 
particularly at the crude stage. Demand-led price in- 
creases were evident for exports of a majority of 
fabricated materials while finished products prices were 
little changed. Import price drops were more diffuse, 
reflecting the strong Canadian dollar vis-a-vis our trading 
partners. 


Consumer prices jumped abruptly in June, entirely due 
to the energy component. The continued moderate in- 
creases in the CPI excluding energy (0.3 per cent not 
seasonally adjusted) and in industrial prices (0.5 per 
cent) are more indicative of the trend of inflation. 
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According to the gain in the leading indicator in May, the 
recovery of output should be sustained through the next 
several months at least. The major sectors of strength ir 
the short-term appear to be export demand, reflecting th 
turnaround in the international environment, and manufac. 
turing output, as the excess of inventories has been redi 
ed. Residential construction is likely to slow from the un 
sustainably rapid rates of increase in the second quarter 
Consumer spending has been sluggish to this point in th 
recovery and it is likely to continue so in the near-term 
future. The composite indicator rose from 128.59 to 
132.60, an increase of 3.12 per cent compared to 3.1( 
per cent in April. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods continued 
to advance in May, with a renewed strength for furniture 
and appliance sales (+1.53 per cent) following a similar 
upturn for auto sales in preceding months (+3.70 per cent 
in May). However, the level of the non-filtered' version 
has only just regained the losses recorded during the first 
quarter, despite special incentives to purchase and the 
sustained growth of full-time employment and income be- 
tween March and May. The recovery of consumption 
could remain sluggish as the recovery in employment since 
June has been concentrated in part-time employment, 
employment in retail and wholesale trade has declined 
steadily into July after gains in March and April, and real 
interest rates remain high. 


The residential construction index? continued to slow 
down, as the growth rate eased from 9.50 per cent in 
April to 5.28 per cent in May. The rapid gains in the non- 
filtered version in recent months began to slacken in May 
with the end of the CHOSP grants for home-buyers. 
Nevertheless, the level of the index has almost surpassed 
that attained during the recovery in 1980. 


1 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current move- 
ment represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, 
all such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, "Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle 
peaks, a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. 
The filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period 
and had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 
17.8 per cent. 


This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


The leading indicators of the manufacturing sector rose 
strongly reflecting the more diffuse expansion of final de- 
mand during the second quarter. In May, new orders for 
durable goods rose by 2.22 per cent with the increase 
widespread among the industries. Caution on the part of 
manufacturers in boosting production sharply, however, 
was evident in the rapid rate of increase in the ratio of 
shipments to inventories of finished goods (+0.03,) due) 
a drop in the non-filtered version of stocks. High interest 
rates and the need to control costs appear to have con- 
tributed to this caution. The average workweek continue: 
to grow rapidly (+0.45 per cent), nevertheless, an addi- 
tional sign that the recovery of output and employment wi 
continue in the short term. 


The percentage change of price per unit labour costs ros 
rapidly (+0.15) again, indicating that the short-term outlo: 
for profit margins and profits remains positive. The rate 
of growth of industry selling prices and hourly earnings 
are now practically equal, so that gains in productivity are 
being reflected directly in profit margins. Unit labour cost 
declined at about a 10 per cent annual rate in May. The 
upturn in profits should improve the prerequisite for growl 
in business investment. 


Leading Indicators 


Percenta 


Composite Leading Index (1971=100)........ +3 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . +0.4 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) . +5.2: 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 


(1967 =100)) Acie 2 ee +1.7) 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ...... +1.2 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($1971. Millions)? ° 3.23 +2.2 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 

(31977 Milions)2 2 oo a oe +1.5: 


7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) .. +3.7) 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 


— Manufacturing -.))). .2heeas). aotetete 2s +0.0 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 

& Gas 1975=1000). .. . 12. +5.4. 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 

Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing........ +0.16 


* Net Change 


ye leading indicator for the United States increased 
ibstantially in May (+1.70 per cent), indicative that the 
covery of our exports, which was initiated in January 
983, should continue over the next few months at least. 
1e value of our exports to the United States continued to 
‘ow in the second quarter at a rate (8.0 per cent) similar 
| that (+8.7 per cent) of the preceding quarter. Aside 
om Great Britain, exports to the rest of the world contrib- 
ed more to the accelerated growth of total exports in 

e second quarter. While the principal sources of growth 
ere concentrated in end products in the first quarter, 
ytably due to automotive trade with the U.S., the recovery 
ained depth within fabricated materials in the second 
Jarter, notably non-ferrous metals and food products. 


ne indicators of financial markets continued to expand 
pidly in May, although a slowdown was again evident in 
e stock market. The Toronto Stock Exchange index rose 
48 per cent, compared to 6.59 per cent in April, while 
ere was only a slight increase (+0.8 per cent) in the 
n-filtered version. The real money supply (M1) rose 

27 per cent in May, the fifth consecutive increase. The 
‘owth of the money supply up to June is encouraging for 
e short-term prospects for economic growth. 


utput 


pal output continued to expand rapidly in the second 
darter, as the force and diffusion of production gains in- 
‘eased. The 1.0 per cent gain in RDP in May was again 
d by those sectors that have spearheaded the recovery, 
Mtably housing activity and output of automobiles and iron 
id steel. At the same time, a number of transitory factors 
at have dampened the recovery in the first four months 
the year appear to have ceased, notably strike activity in 
@ public sector in the first quarter and a calamitous 

‘onth for retailers in April. The continued growth in the 
ading indicators into May, and the further gain in LFS 
inployment into July, are suggestive of another gain in 
itput in the third quarter. 


hal domestic product gained 1.0 per cent in May, follow- 
1a 0.5 per cent increase in April. Given virtually any 
nner of increase in June, this suggests that the second 
‘arter gain in output will exceed the 1.8 per cent in- 
-2aSe recorded in the first. An acceleration in quarterly 
Owth would be consistent with the upturn in LFS employ- 
Pent growth (from +0.2 per cent in the first to +1.4 per 
‘nt in the second) and in real GNP in the United States 
om +0.6 per cent in the first to +2.1 per cent in the 
-cond). The second quarter gain in output was not only 
re accentuated, but also more diffuse. The diffusion in- 


dex of RDP has risen from an average of 46.9 in the first 
quarter to 62.3 in April and 60.5 in May. This increased 
diffusion in the recovery in industry output should find its 
counterpart in an advance in most major components of 
real GNP in the quarter. 


The recovery continued to be led by goods-producing in- 
dustries, notably higher home-building activity and iron and 
Steel and auto production. Construction activity surged 
6.3 per cent in total, as home-building jumped 24 per cent 
to bring the cumulative gain to 93 per cent since last 
October. At the same time, the decline in non-residential 
building construction appears to be slowing in the quarter 
while there was a further drop in energy exploration and 
development. Manufacturing output gained 1.6 per cent in 
the month, led again by higher production of iron and steel 
(+9.6 per cent and up 63 per cent since December). 
Motor vehicle output also rose strongly (+10.1 per cent) 
for the fifth gain in the last six months. Auto output has 
recovered by slightly over 50 per cent since the trough in 
November 1982, driven by a strong recovery in auto ex- 
ports to the United States. Durable goods industries 
oriented to business investment demand appear to be firm- 
ing, as output in machinery (+2.6 per cent) and metal 
fabricating (+0.4 per cent) rose in May. Electrical product 
industries declined 1.4 per cent due to sharp cutbacks in 
consumer appliances. A surge in demand in Ontario in 
June and July, when sales taxes were temporarily lifted, 
should bolster output of furniture and appliances into the 
third quarter. Some softening in consumer industries within 
non-durable goods served to slow activity in this sector, 
notably in rubber output and in food industries. Most 
clothing-related industries continued to advance in May, as 
firms evidently discounted the sharp drop in sales in April 
as a transitory event, and indeed sales appear to have re- 
bounded smartly in May. Output of clothing may also have 
been boosted in anticipation of the strike by garment 
workers in Quebec in August. There was another notewor- 
thy gain in pulp and paper production (+3.4 per cent), as 
output in these industries has recovered about 11 per cent 
since December in response to higher export demand. 


Manufacturers report that production difficulties have been 
alleviated despite the rapid gains in output in the past two 
quarters. In the July business conditions survey, manufac- 
turing firms report virtually no difficulty in finding supplies of 
labour or raw materials, while fewer firms report a shortage 
of working capital. As a result, the percentage of manufac- 
turers reporting no production difficulties has increased 
from 77 per cent a year ago, in the depth of the reces- 
sion, to 83 per cent in July 1983. Aided by the absence 
of supply constraints, as well as the low base of the starting 
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point of the recovery, the initial recovery of manufacturing 
output has been unusually rapid in the current cycle. Out- 
put has risen 12.1 per cent in the first five months of the 
recovery, compared to +0.8 per cent at a similar point in 
the 1975 upturn and +3.6 per cent in 1980. Despite the 
rapid upswing in output, manufacturing employment has 
been much slower to recover than in 1975 or 1980. 

After five months of rising output, the filtered version of 
manufacturing employment has fallen over 1.0 per cent, 
compared to —0.6 per cent in 1975 and +0.4 per cent in 
1980. This reflects the accentuation of productivity gains 
early in the current recovery. Unit labour costs continued 
to decline in most industries. 


The service-producing sector recorded a 0.3 per cent 
gain in total, led by higher consumer demand. Retail trade 
activity led a 0.9 per cent rise in trade industry output, 
while consumer services advanced 0.5 per cent. The third 
consecutive increase in consumer, business, and personal 
services follows unusually weak performances in January 
and February due to strikes and cutbacks in the education 
and health industries in Quebec. While these special fac- 
tors are no longer in force, fiscal restraint at the provincial 
level of government remains significant as indicated by the 
0.1 per cent drop in public administration output in May. 
Public administration in the provincial sector, which is 
largely represented by the purchase of labour services, is 
virtually unchanged from last year’s level. This trend is 
likely to deteriorate further in light of the employment cut- 
backs enacted by the B.C. government in July. 


The transportation, communication, and utility sector ex- 
panded by 1.2 per cent. Higher industrial demand for 
electric power and natural gas led the increase in utility in- 
dustries. The financial sector of the economy shrank by 
3.7 per cent in May, as stock market trading began to 
slow markedly as a precursor to the slump in prices in the 
summer. This more than offset a further recovery in the 
real estate industries. Sales of existing homes triggered a 
20 per cent drop in this industry’s output in January and 
February, following the expiry of the $3,000 per house 
CHOSP grants for the purchase of existing homes on 
December 31, 1982. Since then, sales have risen steadi- 
ly to raise the industry’s activity by 13 per cent, and the 3 
per cent gain in prices in the second quarter is additional 
evidence of the continued positive underlying trend of the 
recovery in the housing market. 


Households 


The indicators of personal spending signal that the 
recovery in this sector will remain sluggish in the second 
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quarter. The average level of April and May sales was 
down 0.9 per cent from the first quarter average, as sen 
durable and non-durable goods posted sharp declines. 
Auto sales, on the other hand, reacted positively to the 
rapid upturn in full-time employment and special financing 
rates, with increases of 4.1 per cent in April and 1.8 pei 
cent in May. The disappearance of these factors in the 
third quarter and the steady deceleration of nominal wage 
however, darken the outlook for the summer months. Th 
unemployment rate fell more rapidly in July (to 12.0 per 
cent), reflecting the continuing improvement in employme 
conditions, although the July increase in employment, 
mostly part-time, was concentrated in Ontario. Employ- 
ment in other regions lost much of its momentum in the | 
last two months. The expected drop in the housing mart 
indicators was due to the termination of the Canadian 
Home Ownership Stimulation Program. 


Employment continued to climb at a steady pace betwee 
the second quarter and the beginning of the third quarter 
(+0.6 per cent), with the growth evenly distributed be- 
tween the goods- and service-producing industries. Agai 
in July, the increase was more evenly distributed among 
the major age groups and between the sexes, prolonging 
the gradual improvement in their respective unemploymer 
rates. As in June, however, the rise in employment was 
most evident in the involuntary part-time category, which 
probably reflects some softness in labour demand. Ac- 
cording to the business conditions survey conducted by 
Statistics Canada in July, manufacturers seemed less ea¢ 
to raise output in the third quarter, although a steady in- 
crease in new orders was expected. There was little in- 
centive to build up inventories at present because of 
costs, while real interest rates have risen. Employment 
was up in two of the goods-producing industries, manufa 
turing (+13,000) and construction (+7,000) and one of 
the service industries, transportation, communications an: 
other utilities. Employment varied little in the other major 
groups. 


The provincial breakdown indicates that the increase in 
employment was concentrated in Ontario, with the largest! 
gains (unadjusted for seasonality) in manufacturing 
(+36,000), construction (+24,000), trade (+17,000) 
and transportation (+8,000). The economic situation in 
Ontario was stimulated by two factors: its industrial struc- 
ture, being oriented toward processing and distribution, 
reacted to the rise in final demand in recent months, and: 
the tax measures designed to stimulate consumer spendil 
in the province's latest budget. However, Ontario also 
posted the sharpest increase in part-time employment. 
The increase affected primarily young people, reflecting t! 


ict that the substitution of part-time for full-time employ- 
rent, a normal trend at this time of year, was incomplete. 
usinesspersons remained cautious in view of the fragile 
aderpinnings of the recovery, as the vigour of employ- 
ent had slowed appreciably in the previous two months in 
‘her regions of Canada, whose economies depend mostly 


\ the primary and service sectors. 


ye growth of the labour force moderated slightly over the 
‘eceding two months (+0.3 per cent), which accelerated 
e improving trend in the unemployment rate (12.0 per 
2nt in July). Aggregate data seem to indicate that the 
istained upturn in employment has been sufficient not 

ily to absorb the growth in the labour force but also to 
duce the number of unemployed more than during the 
3t few months. As was the case for employment, the 
dour force situation in Ontario contrasted with that in the 
st of the country, as most regions reported declines. At 
same time, the number of discouraged workers in- 
eased, particularly among young people, as employment 
inditions for people in the 15-19 age group have not im- 
oved since the beginning of the recovery. The average 
ration of unemployment continued to fall in July, reflec- 
g the overall improvement in employment conditions in 

2 previous six months. 
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e indicators of the housing market plummeted after the 
inadian Home Ownership Stimulation Program came to an 
id. Housing starts were down 27.3 per cent as a whole 
June, and building permits tumbled 54.8 per cent in 

’y. Even if this decline in the leading indicators of 
sidential construction activity lasts only a few months, it 
‘| result in a drop in construction work in the third 

arter, since single-family units, which take little time to 
mplete (about three months), are the major component 
‘the residential market. The filtered value of building per- 
‘Ss in constant dollars pointed to the reversal in activity 
en it fell 2.8 per cent in April. The long-term outlook re- 
INS promising, but will depend to a large extent on mort- 
Je rates, which began to rise in July and early August. 


usually happens during temporary rebate or subsidy 
grams, activity in the single-family residential sector 
\s increased by the Canadian Home Ownership Stimula- 
') Program at the expense of future activity. Single- 

lily housing starts in urban areas reached record levels, 
9,000 units at annual rates, at the end of the program 
May and then slumped to 85,000 units in June. 

Iding permits plunged even further (63,000 units), in- 
lating that the program's effect on starts continued 
Mewhat into June. This theory is supported by the small 
Pp in starts in the Atlantic region (—4.6 per cent) and 
bec (1.5 per cent). The steep decline in building 


permits in May suggests that the adjustment period, after 
such programs are terminated, may be brief but signifi- 
cant. The outlook for single-family housing remains 
positive from the demographic and economic standpoints. 
The upturn in sales of existing houses following the adjust- 
ment period at the end of the $3,000 first home-buyer 
grant program supports the theory that the new home 
market will recover. The number of units sold was up by 
19.5 per cent between the third and fourth quarters of 
1982, fell 15.1 per cent in the first quarter of this year 
and then jumped 30.9 per cent in the second quarter. 
However, the small upturn in mortgage rates in early 
August, if it persists, could undermine the expected 
recovery after the adjustment period. Moreover, it is quite 
likely that a new surge in interest rates would not attract 
potential buyers wanting to avoid further increases, as in 
1981, since the federal grant program considerably 
depleted the pool of potential buyers, and price and in- 
come expectations have been substantially altered by the 
recession. 


Multiple housing continued its slow, erratic recovery. 
Starts soared by 117.0 per cent in May and then dropped 
back 30.4 per cent in June, although the level was quite 
high compared with the preceding twelve months. The 
slow upward trend in the filtered value of building permits 
in constant dollars also continued. The decline in interest 
rates did not lead to a recovery in mutiple housing as it did 
in single-family housing because of weak demand for new 
private rental units, which are relatively expensive, and the 
shift in demand to owned units. The evolution of demand 
remains the determining factor in the recovery of this 
market, although the upturn could also be stifled by higher 
interest rates. 


Retail sales recovered 3.4 per cent in volume in May, 
following a 4.6 per cent drop in April. This leaves the 
average level of sales in April and May 0.9 per cent below 
the first quarter average, originating in unusually steep 
declines in semi- and non-durable goods in April. Auto 
sales continued to react positively to the gains in full-time 
employment between March and May and to special finan- 
cing rates, rising 1.8 per cent in May after a 4.1 per cent 
gain in April. The recovery of auto sales has been accom- 
panied by a marked reduction in import penetration in the 
auto market, which increases the multiplier effects of in- 
creased spending on cars. Sales of North American-built 
passenger cars captured 78 per cent of the market in 
May, up from 70 per cent in 1981-82, and a return to the 
pre-recession norm of about 80 per cent in 1980. The 
renewal of voluntary import quotas on Japanese cars 
should prolong this trend. Furniture and appliance sales 
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jumped by 6.8 per cent in May, stimulated by the tem- 
porary removal of the sales tax on these goods in Ontario 
on May 11. Led by these gains, sales of durable goods 
rose 3.3 per cent in May. Demand for semi- and non- 
durable goods recovered by 4.5 per cent and 2.9 per 
cent respectively, as all the major components recovered 
from their precipitous declines in April. The gains were 
evenly distributed by commodity, except for gasoline con- 
sumption which recorded an exceptional increase of 9.0 
per cent in response to price-cutting. Retail sales in the 
Prairie provinces rose slightly relative to the Canada total, 
following three consecutive declines, in response to the 
recent firming of employment in this region. 


The evolution of consumer demand in the third quarter is 
clouded by a number of factors. While the transitory 
stimulus of the removal of the provincial sales tax should 
stimulate retail sales in July, some of the fundamental 
determinants of consumer spending are beginning to 

wane. In particular, full-time employment has flattened out 
since June — partly due to sluggish employment in the 
trade sector itself — while wage rates have continued to 
decelerate more rapidly than inflation. The weakness in 
real income flows comes at a time of slowly rising interest 
rates, notably for mortgage rates in July, which will tend to 
accentuate the inevitable slowdown in housing starts 
following the expiry of CHOSP grants in May. These same 
macro-economic factors (weak real incomes and rising in- 
terest rates) appear to be exerting a depressing influence 
on retail sales in the United States (nominal sales rose only 
0.3 per cent in June before falling 0.1 per cent in July). A 
similar weakening trend in Canada may be signalled by the 
small declines in domestic auto sales in July and August, 
and the softening in trade employment in July. 


Prices 


According to the latest data on prices for June, there is no 
sign of an upswing in inflation. The unadjusted Raw 
Materials Price Index posted a 0.3 per cent decline, which 
was distributed among almost all the major components. 
The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index con- 
tinued to rise at a moderate pace (about 5 per cent since 
February). The 1.1 per cent jump in the unadjusted Con- 
sumer Price Index was primarily due to the end of the 
gasoline price wars in Ontario and Quebec. The 0.3 per 
cent rise in the index excluding energy clearly reflects the 
moderate rate of inflation at the consumer level. There is 
very little chance that inflation will accelerate in the short 
term, while the vigour of the economic recovery largely 
precludes the possibility of a further cyclical slowdown in 
price increases. 
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The 1.1 per cent jump in the unadjusted Consumer Pric 
Index in June does not signal a renewed inflationary trer 
as the increase was almost entirely due to the end of thr 
gasoline price war in Ontario and Quebec, which pushec 
the gasoline price index up by 19.2 per cent. Excluding 
energy, the CPI rose by only 0.3 per cent, after gains 0 
0.3, 0.4 and 0.7 per cent in the previous three months. 
The short-term outlook for inflation at the consumer leve 
very favourable, as energy and food prices, leading fact 
in the CPl’s rise since January, are expected to stop clit 
ing so rapidly. Excluding these two items, the overall ind 
gained 2.1 per cent in the first half of the year, compare 
with 2.6 per cent for the CPI as a whole. The end of tr 
price wars, which boosted gasoline prices above the mc 
recent peak (March 1983), and the agreement between 
the federal and Alberta governments, which froze the pr 
of Canadian crude oil discovered before 1974 (about 7 
per cent of the Canadian production) until 1985, do not 
augur further increases. 


Food prices, which had posted large gains primarily as ¢ 
result of fresh fruit and vegetable supply problems and 

higher meat prices, should be eased by seasonal declin 
in the prices of fresh fruit and vegetables and fish, aS Ww 
as a drop in demand for beef per capita, which lowered 
prices at the farm and industry levels. Prices for tobac¢ 
and alcoholic beverages grew by 0.9 per cent, which 

reflects mostly the changes announced in Ontario’s bud¢ 


The prices of durable and semi-durable goods continue 
rise very slowly in June. Durable goods prices slipped 

0.1 per cent in June, mainly because of furniture and fi 
tures, as the prices of most of its subcomponents fell il 
most cities surveyed. The decline seems to be tempor 
however, since demand for these products is strengthen 
and prices are rising at the industrial level. There was 

or no increase in the prices of other durable goods, ex 
for automobile and truck prices, up 0.4 per cent. As if 
the previous two months, prices for semi-durables rose 
0.1 per cent. Prices for services were up by 0.5 per 

cent, largely because of increases in rail, air and bus fe 
while prices of other services remained virtually unchanc¢ 


The unadjusted Industry Selling Price Index continuec 
rise at a moderate rate in June, a trend that began in 
February (+0.4, +0.6, +0.6, +0.4 and +0.5 in 
chronological order). The increase in the ISPI over this 
period is primarily attributable to the prices of petroleur: 
and coal products and wood, and the diffusion index, 
which advanced rapidly between September (58.7) ant 
February (72.7), slowed down between March and Jul 
(77.7). The ISP! excluding these products gained 12 
per cent in the first half of 1983, compared with 2.5 


*r cent for the overall index. However, the surge in the 
ices for these products will probably abate. Petroleum 
\d coal product prices should be eased by the agreement 
stween the federal and Alberta governments to freeze the 
ice of Canadian oil discovered before 1974 (about 70 

‘r cent of Canada’s production) until 1985. These prices 
d jumped by 8.6 per cent in March as a result of the 
est increase in the price of Canadian crude oil in 

nuary, and by 3.0 per cent in June when the gasoline 
ce war ended in most cities in the country. Despite the 
‘ce wars, the index for this industry changed little in April 
d May because of the sharp increases in the prices of 
troleum products other than gasoline. Gasoline prices 
ve now equalled the most recent peak of March 1983. 
is quick rebound is probably the result of a sharp reduc- 
in in crude oil reserves at the industrial level in preceding 
onths, which was planned in order to prevent a loss in in- 
ntory value that would have occurred if prices had been 
vered in the renegotiated agreement between the federal 
d Alberta governments. Technical problems in rebuilding 
ide oil reserves will probably maintain upward pressure 
Prices, even though demand remains slack in relation to 
duction and distribution capacities. 


vod prices, up 20.2 per cent since August 1982, are 
0 likely to slow down and possibly decline. Domestic 
1 export demand for lumber accelerated sharply as in- 
‘2st rates fell. With the slight upturn in mortgage rates in 
y and early August, fears of a renewed slump in de- 
‘nd pushed down the prices of some wood products, 
sh as construction lumber (GM 11/8). Even if the fears 
Ncerning a future weakness in demand do not 
terialize, the improved profit margins of sawmills and 
od processing firms, which lost money in the first 
arter of 1983, should decrease inflationary pressures 
\rted by costs. The weak upturn of log prices (+4.7 
t cent) compared with processed wood prices since 

ust 1982, together with productivity gains, should help 
ase inflationary pressures exerted by costs. The in- 
fase in wood prices evident since August has started to 
het the prices of furniture and fixtures (+0.8 per cent in 
le). The volume of shipments for these products has 
‘tuated little since the beginning of the year, but this in- 
\try is probably expecting an increase in demand in 
ction to the removal of the sales tax in Ontario until the 
yinning of August. 


sides the wood industry, only three other groups, 

Gbly the paper and allied products, leather and primary 
lals, posted cyclical decreases in selling prices during 
‘recent recession. They also registered operating 

eS in the first quarter of 1983. A strong rise in 


shipments (+31.8 per cent between December 1982 and 
May 1983) enabled the primary metals industry to make 
up all the ground it lost in prices (the index was 321.7 in 
June, compared with 307.6 in November 1982 and 317.5 
in September 1981). This good performance has en- 
couraged the industry to increase its investment intentions 
since the beginning of the year. 


In the paper and allied products industry, prices have risen 
only 0.9 per cent since February 1983 (in June, the index 
was still 6.3 per cent lower than it was a year earlier) 
because of the very weak recovery of demand (+9.8 per 
cent between October 1982 and May 1983) and stiff in- 
ternational competition. Newsprint exporters’ hopes of 
raising substantially their prices in early July, from 
$468.50 per ton to $500 U.S., seem to have faded, as 
newsprint exports levelled off after several months of 
strong growth. The leather industry suffered a price drop 
of only 1.9 per cent over five months (October 1982 to 
March 1983), which contributed to the operating loss 
recorded in the first quarter of 1983, the industry’s first 
during the recession. An increase in sales (+16.1 per 
cent between November 1982 and May 1983) led to a 
fairly rapid rise in prices to a level above the June peak, in- 
dicating that the industry will probably be in the black again 
in the second quarter. 


It is noteworthy that a number of the industries that posted 
operating losses during the recession, notably manufac- 
turers of transportation equipment, machinery and non- 
metallic mineral products, did not register cyclical declines 
in selling prices. In the transportation equipment industry, 
a recovery in demand and small price increases were im- 
mediately reflected in improved profit margins. As demand 
firmed, those prices rose by 0.5 per cent in June after re- 
maining unchanged for three months. Similarly, in the 
machinery and non-metallic minerals industries, the recent 
upturn in demand should be sufficient to improve profit 
margins. Moreover, the selling price indexes for these in- 
dustries may not include a number of price reductions, 
which means that an increase in actual prices will not push 
upward the index. 


In other industries, the size of price increases seems to be 
related to the strength of demand. Clothing-related in- 
dustries have reported moderate price rises since 
February, while consumer demand climbed rapidly. Prices 
for metal and electrical products also grew at a moderate 
pace, although the upward trend did not begin until April 
because the recovery in demand arrived later. Prices for 
tobacco, food and beverages, however, did not continue to 
rise as they had in recent months as a result of renewed 


weakness in demand since March. Lower demand and 
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prices for beef helped limit the advance in the food pro- 
ducts index to 0.1 per cent, while the surge in interna- 
tional sugar prices boosted sugar refinery selling prices by 
9.4 per cent. In addition to a 0.3 per cent drop in the 
slaughtering and meat processing index, there was a real 
per cent decrease in the animal feed index, probably due 
to slumping demand as prices for the grains used to 
manufacture the feed products have climbed appreciably in 
the last few months. 


The Raw Materials Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
slipped by 0.3 per cent in June, following monthly varia- 
tions of —O0.2, +1.3 and 0.0 per cent in March, April and 
May respectively. The June drop was quite evenly 
distributed, as only one major subindex, vegetable pro- 
ducts, was up (+3.6 per cent), as a result of anticipated 
declines in the production of wheat and other grains in the 
United States and sugar in the main growing countries. 
Prices for wheat and other grains have increased sharply 
since the United States announced its Payment in Kind 
Program, which should substantially reduce acreage under 
cultivation. This trend, however, will probably moderate, 
since world grain inventories have remained high because, 
with record world harvests, demand is slack and because 
only a slight decrease is expected in world production (GM 
19/7). The surge in sugar prices is attributable to expec- 
tations of lower production in the major growing countries 
as a result of bad weather. The latter has also affected 
fruit crops, the prices of which jumped again in June. Fuel 
prices have changed little since the beginning of the year, 
and the agreement between the federal and Alberta 
governments should almost freeze the index until 1985 
(the price of coal is not regulated but will probably follow 
the trend in world oil prices). This freeze will have con- 
siderable impact on the Raw Materials Price Index, since 
fuels represent 39.3 per cent of the index. 


The 2.3 per cent drop in animal product prices, the leading 
factor in the movement of the overall index, was caused by 
seasonal decreases in fish prices and declines in the 
prices of beef and pork. The decline in prices for gold and 
silver was responsible for much of the 3.4 per cent drop in 
non-ferrous metals, as other subcomponents, such as 
aluminum, copper and nickel, posted slight gains. Prices 
for non-metallic minerals and ferrous materials dipped by 
0.1 per cent. The slow recovery in mineral product prices 
is very important in moderating inflation, but hampers the 
prospects of increased investment in the mining sector. 


Wood prices fell by 0.3 per cent in June after climbing 6.0 
per cent since December 1982. While the decline can be 
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attributed to pulpwood, wood prices will probably stop th 
upward trend for a short time, because fears of new in- 
creases in interest rates contributed to the decline in 
lumber prices (GM 11/8). 


Business Investment 


According to the mid-year private and public investment — 
survey, the level of business fixed investment forecast fc 
1983 indicates a slow recovery of plant and equipment ¢ 
penditures, led by an imminent upturn in machinery and 
equipment, while non-residential construction would con- 
tinue to decline. Analysis of the results of this Statistics 
Canada survey reveals that, although the total amount of 
investment planned by businesses for 1983 remains mut 
the same as at the beginning of the year, the ratio be- 
tween non-residential construction and machinery and 
equipment expenditures has changed. This reallocation i 
aimed at increasing productivity in the manufacturing, trac 
and finance sectors, whereas in the mining and forestry | 
sectors it gives priority to exploration and development 
rather than extraction expenditures. 


According to the mid-year private and public investment 
survey (PPI) conducted by Statistics Canada, business fi 
ed investment in plant and equipment in 1983 is expecte 
to be 7.3 per cent lower than in 1982, a drop of 0.5 pe 
cent compared to the forecasts made at the beginning 0} 
the year. Despite these somewhat discouraging results, 
appears that there will be an upturn in outlays before yeé 
end, led by machinery and equipment. In fact, plant and 
equipment expenditures in the first quarter ($49,950 
million at annual rates) were lower than the level planned 
for 1983 ($50,100 million), and the coincident indicators 
point to continued weakness in the second quarter, whic 
suggests that investment will have to rise before the end 
of 1983 in order to reach forecast levels. An upswing if 
machinery and equipment expenditures appears imminent 
as mid-year intentions were approximately $25,500 millic 
compared with actual outlays of only $24,190 million (at 
annual rates) in the first quarter. Furthermore, final 
domestic demand for a number of investment goods, 
notably farm, office, consumer and transportation 
machinery and equipment, was up in April and May. Nor 
residential construction, however, is expected to continu’ 
falling until year-end, since expenditures in this area in th 
first quarter were $25,760 million at annual rates, com- 
pared with the forecast level of $24,600 million, which i! 
dicates that there will be a decrease of $770 million, oF 
3.0 per cent, per quarter through the end of 1983 if in- 
vestment intentions are to be realized. 


2 above conclusions could be affected by unforeseen 

se changes and the cancellation of projects or the in- 
duction of new fixed investment plans. The quarterly 
tribution of investment based on the mid-year PPI survey 
»xpressed in nominal dollars. If price forecasts are cor- 
t, real activity should follow a similar trend, since the 
ses of most investment-related goods should continue to 
+ at a moderate rate because this sector will remain 
ressed even if demand recovers. However, costs at- 
uted to forecast fixed investment may be incorrect. The 
il survey conducted by the Industry, Trade and Com- 
‘ce Department reveals that those costs were to rise 
per cent, while the implicit index of machinery and 
jipment outlays and non-residential investment posted 
ual rates of 1.6 and 3.2 per cent respectively in the 

! quarter of 1983. If expenditures are forecast in 

sical terms and actual prices are considerably lower 

1 imputed costs, outlays in nominal terms will be less 

1 anticipated, and the PPI survey would be unable to 
dict an imminent recovery in investment. On the other 
d, if the amounts allocated to fixed investment outlays 
available not only for priority projects but also for any 
2r project and if costs are lower than expected, the 
very in gross fixed capital formation in real dollars 
ild be stronger than indicated by the PPI survey. In- 
juch as these two methods of determining planned in- 
tment have opposite effects and major price ad- 

nents are likely to have occurred earlier in the year, 
Possibility of strong revisions of investment intentions 
2al or nominal terms, which would be led by prices, is 
- Since in periods of growth, the addition of new pro- 
3 or unexpected increases in inflation usually produce 
‘ard revisions of about 5 per cent in business invest- 

it intentions, the downward revision of 0.5 per cent at 
‘year relative to the beginning of the year could be due 
: 


decrease in expected costs. There is, however, little 
ence of this phenomenon in the 58 industries listed in 
PPI survey’s business sector. Only 12 industries 

7 per cent) reported revisions of less than 4.5 per 

: (at mid-year relative to the beginning of the year), 
‘ines which in most cases were attributable to changes 
ie ratio between machinery and equipment and non- 
Jential construction outlays. 


icancellation or rescheduling of a number of large pro- 
3 in some major industries was responsible for the 

‘ine in investment intentions between the beginning and 
‘niddle of the year, since most industries raised their 
nditure forecasts. As the recovery strengthens and 
ads, the chances of further cancellations or delays of 
® projects decrease and the possibility that new plans 

: be introduced improves, although high real interest 


rates and low capacity utilization make it unlikely that actual 
expenditures for 1983 will exceed substantially mid-year 
intentions. 


Excluding the chemical (—$263 million) and electricity 
(—$390 million) industries, private firms plan to increase 
their plant and equipment outlays for 1983 by almost one 
per cent over levels forecast at the beginning of the year. 
Thirty-three of the 58 industries (56.9 per cent) have 
boosted their investment plans for 1983 since the begin- 
ning of the year. The upward revisions were particularly 
large in the industries that contributed most to the 
recovery, notably the wood and transportation equipment 
industries, transportation excluding pipelines, trade and 
finance. Downward revisions were reported by industries 
where demand at the industrial level remained weak, par- 
ticularly food and beverages, furniture and fixtures, 
machinery and all energy-related industries. 


In the following table, it is interesting to note that the 
percentage of fixed investment expenditures allocated to 
machinery and equipment purchases rose in the manufac- 
turing sector, which supports the notion that businesses 


Outlays on Machinery and Equipment as a 
percentage of Total Investment 


Average Forecast Mid-Year 

1970-1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1982 
All Businesses 
— Total 5423 52.9 Sa. 2 58.O BOwS 50.2 
Agriculture 78.4 (82 736" "6G LOT 74.1 
Forestry 54.1 Sout) 6 52.8 48 40.7 39.3 
Mining 24.8 LB eae esol ee Oar 16.6 16.6 
Manufacturing FPR O08 7 O19” a 77.6 77.9 
Public 
Utility 
Services 46.5 AT Ae Ah al 42.6 45.9 45.4 
Construction 86.9 84.0 84.0 84.0 84.0 84.0 
Trade 65.5 68:6> *7Q72 6169.1 68.9 TOLL 
Finance and 
Insurance 14.2 Vis 114 13.4 Veu7 Text 
Personal 
services TR RS: 83.9. 83.9 80.8 84.5 84.4 
Private 


institutions 25.8 Bobs 2A 29.4 30.2 30.8 


are putting their money into raising productivity rather than 
production. The finance and insurance and utilities sectors 
also planned at mid-year to increase their investment 
percentage in this area over 1982 levels, and the trade, 
personal services and private institutions sectors had 
similar intentions, bringing their percentages to record 
levels. The sharp decline in the ratio reported by the min- 
ing and forestry sector, which resulted in a drop in the 
total for all industries, probably reflects a shift in outlays 
from extraction to exploration and development. In 
agriculture, machinery and equipment expenditures grew as 
a percentage of total investment in 1983 but remained low 
relative to the 1970-79 period. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing firms remain positive in their assessment of 
the trend of new orders and the level of stocks entering 
the third quarter. This optimistic assessment was borne 
out by the data for shipments, orders, and stocks into April 
and May, which revealed a strong performance in ag- 
gregate. There appears to be some signs of a slowdown 
in sectors related to consumer and housing demand which 
led the initial upturn, Such as the wood and furniture in- 
dustries. This has been more than offset for the moment, 
however, by an improvement in lagging industries related 
to business investment and exports, notably electrical pro- 
ducts, machinery, paper and allied, and petrochemicals. 
Inventories in most industries appear to be approaching 
equilibrium levels, while unfilled orders were often judged 
to be unusually high. Despite this positive configuration of 
shipments, orders, and stocks, manufacturers plan no 
significant increase in output in the third quarter. 


Real new orders rose 3.1 per cent in April and 3.6 per 
cent in May, as the second quarter strengthened from the 
5.8 per cent gain in the first quarter. Firms indicated in 
the business conditions survey in July that orders were 
continuing to rise by about the same degree as in the April 
survey. Together with a continued positive evaluation of 
inventory levels, and a further gain in manufacturing 
employment in July, this augurs well for further production 
increases. New orders for durable goods industries con- 
tinued to record rapid increases in May, up 6.4 per cent in 
total after a 6.8 per cent gain in April. The optimism about 
new orders expressed by the durable consumer goods, 
export-based, and machinery and equipment industries in 
the business conditions survey was evident in further large 
gains in the volume of new orders received in the transpor- 
tation equipment (+150 million in May, after a $30 million 
increase in April), machinery (+$20 million; +$50 million) 
and electrical products (+$30 million; +$65 million) in- 
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dustries. The transportation equipment industry has 
recorded stellar increases since October 1982 (+$310 
million or +42 per cent), as auto industry output has gain: 
ed over 50 per cent and as activity in the aircraft, railway, 
and ship-building sectors has recovered. The recovery in 
electrical products and machinery is a more recent 
development, reflecting the second quarter firming of 
business investment demand. Meanwhile, other industries 
which had played a large role in leading the initial upward 
thrust in the manufacturing sector appear to be waning in 
the second quarter. This erosion originated in the wood 
and furniture and fixtures industries. Furniture demand cai 
be expected to rebound sharply in Ontario over the sum- 
mer months, but the weakness in the wood industry will 
likely accentuate in the third quarter when prices began to 
retreat in the face of an upturn in U.S. interest rates. Slip 
page was also detectable within some non-durable goods 
industries. New orders rose only 0.9 per cent in April ane 
0.1 per cent in May, after a 3.8 per cent gain in the first 
quarter. Most of this slowdown originated in the food and 
beverage and chemical products industries. Orders in the 
clothing and related industries continued to trend up, as 
retailers either discounted the sharp reversal in retail sales 
in April as a transitory phenomenon or pre-ordered in ad- 
vance of strikes in August, while the recovery in export dé 
mand for paper and allied industries continued to improve 
orders (+$20 million in the last two months). 


The level of manufacturing shipments rose by 1.7 per 
cent in May, to a level of $5,578 million which is 10 per 
cent above the trough in October 1982, but still 9.5 per 
cent below the pre-recession peak in the second quarter 
of 1981. While activity remains weak compared to 
1981-82 levels in most industries, despite the recent 
recovery, shipments in the transportation equipment secto! 
have surpassed earlier peak levels, while clothing, 
chemical, and rubber and plastic products have closed to 
within at least 10 per cent of their pre-recession peaks. 
The recovery in transportation equipment shows no sign 0 
abating, but shipments in clothing and related industries 
have slowed from a rapid gain in the first quarter to a vil- 
tual standstill by May. For the moment, clothing manufac- 
turers appear content to accumulate unfilled orders until 
convinced that retail demand will advance further. 
Shipments in other non-durable industries were buoyed by 
further strong gains (about $10 million) in paper and allied, 
chemical, and petroleum products. Shipments of durable 
goods (+$80 million) were buoyed by transportation equif 
ment (+$80 million) and a $20 million increase in 
machinery industries — one of the more visible manifesta- 
tions of the firming of business investment. Following a 


lf-year of strong growth, shipments in the wood (—$10 
lion) and furniture (—$2 million) industries appear to be 
ting in response to the signs of a slowdown in the 
sovery of the North American housing industry. 


e recovery of new orders continues to be broad-based, 
the filtered version of the diffusion index reveals that 

, per cent of the 20 major industry groups are recording 
increase in new orders. This compares to nil a year 


2 when the recession in manufacturing activity was plum- 


ig its depths, and to a level of 40 per cent last fall. A 
sovery of this forceful nature in terms of diffusion is not 
Jsual in manufacturing, as the index rose from zero per 
at to 85 per cent in the first year of recovery in 

74-75 and from 25 per cent to 80 per cent in 

80-81. A diffusion analysis of the matching recovery in 
nufacturing shipments produces similar results and con- 
sions. What is unusual at this stage in the current 
sovery of manufacturing activity is the rapid increase in 

» percentage of industries accumulating a higher backlog 
unfilled orders. The diffusion index for unfilled orders 

3 risen from a trough of 6 per cent one year ago to 56 
cent with the inclusion of May data, a first difference 
+50 per cent. This compares to increases of +11 per 
at in the first year of recovery in 1974-75 and of +33 
’ cent in 1980-81. Unfilled orders rose 0.5 per cent 
May to regain their March level of $7.0 billion constant 
71 dollars. Unfilled orders continued to build up most 
iceably in the transportation equipment and primary 

tals industries among those industries which sell to 

er. Some industries which normally sell from stock also 
’e recorded a higher backlog of orders, such as clothing 
il related industries, paper and allied, rubber and plastic, 
»mical products, and furniture and fixtures. The level of 
led orders in May in all of these industries stood above 
f first quarter levels. 


» process of inventory liquidation recommenced in force 
‘Nay, after a brief slowdown in April. Aggregate inventories 
$162 million in volume, as liquidation in the second 
\rter as a whole should approximately match the nearly 
20 million drop in the first. The ratio of finished goods 
sntories to shipments fell to 0.63 in May, compared to 
7 in April and a cyclical peak of 0.78 in October 

32. The process of rapid stock depletion should begin 
‘low noticeably in the third quarter, as at the time of the 
business conditions survey, 75 per cent of manufac- 
Ng firms judged their inventories of finished goods to be 
but right (compared to 73 per cent in April and only 46 
‘cent a year ago). Nineteen per cent of firms evaluated 
Ick levels as too high (down from 22 per cent). An 
lysis of stock-to-sales ratios by industry groups in- 


dicates that these ratios have returned to or fallen below 
pre-recession levels in a majority of industries. This is par- 
ticularly true for most non-durable goods industries, as a 
readily identifiable surplus of stocks appears to remain in 
only the paper and allied, leather, and rubber industries. 
The build-up in stocks in May in the paper and allied (+$5 
million) and textile (+$8 million) industries may act to 
restrain the recent recovery in these sectors. Inventories 
in the petroleum industry continued to be cut back rapidly, 
following the build-up in the winter months. Stock reduc- 
tions of $28 million in April and $24 million in May have 
quickly reduced the stock-to-sales ratio in this industry 
from a peak of 0.97 in March to 0.72 in May, which is 
below normal levels. A shortfall of crude oil inventories, 
particularly for heavy oils, may lead to a resurgence of 
imports in the second half of the year. 


The process of inventory correction has lagged in a 
number of durable goods industries. Stocks continue to 
fall rapidly in those industries where stock-to-sales ratios 
are apparently approaching normal levels, notably in wood 
(—$10 million in May to lower the stock-to-sales ratio to 
0.65) and transportation equipment (—$9 million to 0.21). 
Inventories continued to decline at moderate rates in heavy 
goods industries, where a surplus of stocks apparently per- 
sists. This was most evident in primary metals (—$12 
million to lower the ratio to 0.76), machinery (—$5 million 
to 0.83), metal fabricating (—$3 million to 0.61), and elec- 
trical products (—$4 million to 0.94). 


Inventories of raw materials declined $39 million in May. 
This served to reduce the ratio of stocks of raw materials 
to shipments to 0.72 in May, which compares to a recent 
cyclical peak of 0.87 and a pre-recession norm of about 
0.77. The cutback is evident in both durable and non- 
durable goods, and may reflect the greater emphasis placed 
by firms on the efficient utilization of inventories in order 
to reduce the still high burden of financing costs. The 
cutback in raw material stocks helps to explain the low 
level of the ratio of aggregate stocks to shipments in 
manufacturing. This ratio stood at 1.90 in May, compared 
to a recent cyclical peak of 2.34. The historical trend of 
inventories to shipments (using a simple ordinary least 
squares estimate) suggests the equilibrium ratio would be 
about 1.96. 


The most novel finding of the July business conditions 
survey is that producers who expect to lower third-quarter 
output (29 per cent) now virtually equal expected in- 
creases (30 per cent), while at the same time firms remain 
positive about new orders (35 per cent report increases, 
versus 20 per cent declines). Most of this divergence 
originates in export-based industries (only 29 per cent of 
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this industry plans to boost output, although 57 per cent 
feel new orders are rising), while 45 per cent feel unfilled 
orders are unusually high, and 81 per cent judge inven- 
tories as appropriate. A cautious stance in the auto in- 
dustry leading up to the new model-year may explain the 
pessimism with regards to production schedules. By 
economic use classification, the durable consumer goods 
industries made the most ground in re-establishing the 
desired level of stocks (70 per cent of these firms now 
judge stocks to be appropriate, compared to 54 per cent 
in April). Some shortage of construction materials may 
have developed in the short-run due to the recent surge in 
housing activity, as 11 per cent of construction materials 
firms judged stocks as too low, while 16 per cent of these 
firms also felt unfilled orders were unusually high. The 
machinery and equipment industry reported a continued 
surplus of capacity despite the recent upturn in new 
orders, as 37 per cent of firms judge inventories to be 
too high and 66 per cent say that unfilled orders are 
unusually low. 


External Sector 


The short-term trend in the balance of trade was up for the 
second consecutive month in April, reaching $1,607 
million, as the rise in exports seemed to gain momentum 
after February, when import growth began slowing. The 
raw data for May and June suggest that the external sector 
was an important factor in the second quarter increase in 
national output. The recovery in exports, which was most- 
ly concentrated in the auto trade with the United States in 
the first quarter, strengthened during the second quarter, 
spreading to all end product and fabricated materials com- 
ponents and most of our trading partners. The short-term 
trend in imports slowed for all major product groups in 
April. 


On a balance of payments basis, the short-term trend in 
exports advanced rapidly (+2.0 per cent) for the fourth 
consecutive month (June data included). The vigour of 
Canadian exports continued to reflect largely the higher de- 
mand among our trading partners, except for the United 
Kingdom. The growth rate for exports to the United States 
and Japan weakened slightly, though there was little indica- 
tion that their growth rates for output were decelerating. 
With the addition of the June data, the short-term trend in 
imports slowed (+1.6 per cent) for the second con- 
secutive month. However, the slowdown was evenly 
distributed among the major product groups, which sug- 
gests that the growth rate for domestic output, though still 
fairly high, could begin moderating soon after rising at an 
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exceptionally fast pace in the first half of the year. The 
growth rate for imports slackened, falling below the rate f 
exports, which indicates that the latter will play a greater 
role in sustaining the recovery. The second quarter 
decline in prices in the external sector was primarily at- 
tributable to energy products. Prices for wood exports ar 
many metal and mineral exports were up sharply, and end 
product export prices remained virtually unchanged. The 
decline in import prices was more evenly distributed. 


The detailed breakdown of exports on a customs basis in 
dicates that the recovery, which was concentrated in end 
products in the first quarter, spread to fabricated materials 
in the second quarter, especially non-ferrous metals and 
petroleum and coal products. As in the case of imports, 
there was a slowdown in the short-term trend for total ex- 
ports, but this probably does not represent, at least at this 
stage, the emergence of a new cyclical downturn. The 
slowdown was not particularly clear-cut or widespread, 
originating largely in the food and auto trade components, 
while sales and production continued to recover in the 
United States. Moreover, there is every indication that de 
mand from our trading partners will keep rising, as the 
leading indicators and industrial output continued to rise. 
As for other end products, there was further improvement 
in industrial and office machinery exports, following sharp 
increases in orders for investment goods in the United 
States in April and May. Canada’s share of the United 
States’ industrial machinery imports was fairly large in 
1980 (22 per cent), and thus Canadian industry could 
benefit from a recovery in investment in the United States 
this year. 


Farm machinery exports remained sluggish, as the data fo 
June posted another decline. The weakness in this in- 
dustry is due to the incentives to cut production in the 
United States, to which almost all Canadian-made 
machinery is exported. In the fabricated materials sector, 
the newsprint, petroleum and coal products, metal pro- 
ducts and electricity industries were stronger as the 
recovery gained momentum at the international level. In 
contrast, the short-term trend in fertilizer exports slowed 
appreciably, while the trend for chemicals was down. The 
short-term trend in crude materials exports continued fallin 
despite the sustained upswing in metal ores and crude 
petroleum. Weakness persisted in natural gas and a few 
other less important crude materials. 


The detailed breakdown for imports reveals similar 
slowdowns in the short-term trends for fabricated material 
and end products, while petroleum continued to reduce 
sharply imports of crude materials. In the fabricated 


laterials sector, there were slowdowns in the short-term 
ends for textiles, chemicals, iron and steel and non- 
2rrous metals, and most of the components related to 
onsumer demand in the end products sector followed the 
ame pattern. Imports of investment goods accelerated 
except in the petroleum industry), parallelling the recent 
iovement of the leading indicators of business invest- 

‘ent. As in the United States, however, the recovery re- 
ains fragile, and analysts generally expect little strength 
2fore the end of the year, except in specific sectors, par- 
pularly small items designed to reduce production costs. 
ontinued weakness in heavy industrial equipment between 
dw and the end of the year will probably offset the 

rength of other investment goods purchases (Fortune, 
1/7). Much higher capacity utilization rates and lower 

al interest rates will be required for a broader recovery in 
vestment goods. 


nancial Markets 


dr the financial markets, major highlights in July included 
continued increase (for the second consecutive month) 
‘consumer credit as measured by personal loans at 
artered banks, stability of the Canadian dollar, a slight 
‘ward trend in interest rates and a continued decline in 
siness loans at chartered banks. 


iring July the bank rate rose slightly by seven basis 

‘ints to 9.49 per cent. There was a general upward 

¢nd in rates including short-term paper rates which rose 
‘tween five and ten basis points, corporate, provincial 

‘d federal bond yield averages which rose about 40 basis 
‘ints, and three to five year conventional mortgage rates 
lich rose about 50 basis points. Although factors such 
the huge federal deficits in Canada and the United 

ates, recent increases in U.S. rates and the sharp rise in 
} could force an upward movement in the bank rate over 
» very short term, one should keep in mind that other 
‘tors such as an overvalued United States dollar, the 
ncern by Central Banks about aborting a highly interest 
‘2 Sensitive recovery, continued low rates of inflation, 

f the fairly stable Canadian dollar should moderate 

Nard pressure on interest rates. 


le Canadian dollar fell 0.40 cents to 81.08 cents U.S. at 
? end of July. The fall was due partly to higher short- 

'm interest rates in the United States relative to rates in 
Inada. The dramatic increase in the U.S. dollar, which 
me analysts feel may be overvalued by as much as 30 
‘40 per cent, is in part a result of rising interest rates in 
| United States. 


Federal, provincial and municipal governments continued to 
account for a significant portion of borrowing on the finan- 
cial market. During July they accounted for $1.44 billion 
of the total $3.27 billion of net new security issues placed 
in Canada and abroad. Federal government net new 
issues of bonds and Treasury bills totalled $1.17 billion 
while provincial net new bond borrowing was $257 

million. Although corporate net new issues of bonds and 
preferred and common shares for the first half of 1983 
have risen above the figures for the first half of 1982 
($5.2 billion vs. $4.1 billion), the amounts on an annualiz- 
ed basis are lower than recent years prior to 1981 (after 
adjustment for inflation). 


For the eighth consecutive month, business loans at 
chartered banks fell, dropping about $1.5 billion to $80.6 
billion during July. Business loans have fallen $12.1 billion 
from their peak of $92.7 billion in November, 1982. Cor- 
porate short-term paper continued to increase, up $1.1 
billion to $28.5 billion. The increase in short-term paper 
compared to the drop in business loans is partially explain- 
ed by the attractive yield differential between the two in- 
struments (at the beginning of July a 175 basis point yield 
differential existed between 30 day short-term paper and 
the prime rate). The weak corporate sector demand for 
funds in the form of bonds and equities as well as 
chartered bank business loans could continue to the end 
of the year as corporate fixed capital spending estimates 
remain lower than expenditures for 1981 and 1982 (when 
adjusted for inflation), and lower inventories, increased pro- 
ductivity, and higher profits have generated internal 
sources of funds. 


For the month of July, the Dow Jones Average of 30 In- 
dustrial Stocks closed at 1199.22, down from 1221.96 at 
the end of June, and the Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 
300 Stocks closed at 2477.62, up from 2446.97 a 
month earlier. The TSE 300 price-to-earnings ratio of 
28.11 continues to remain high compared to recent 

years. Several preliminary surveys of major Canadian cor- 
porations indicate that the average second quarter profits 
may be as high as 50 per cent over the second quarter in 
1982. 


International Economies 


The prospects for growth continue to improve in the in- 
dustrialized countries. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, real growth in the industrialized countries 
will be about 1.5 per cent in 1983, after a 0.3 per cent 
drop in 1982. For the developing countries, real GNP 
growth could reach almost 2.5 per cent, a very low rate 
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compared with the annual average of 5.4 per cent be- 
tween 1977 and 1980. In the petroleum exporting coun- 
tries, real GNP growth probably will slow to 2.5 per cent, 
following increases of 5 per cent in 1981 and 3.5 per 
cent in 1982. Growth in the industrialized countries, 
however, could be slowed down by high real interest 

rates, an obstacle to the continued recovery of the world 
economy. In May, the growth of industrial output slowed 
somewhat in Canada (+ 1.5 per cent) and the United 
States (+1.1 per cent), while the pace of growth was 
higher in England (+1.0 per cent), France (+1.6 per cent) 
and West Germany (+1.5 per cent). In Italy, industrial out- 
put posted a 4.5 per cent gain in May, following three 
consecutive monthly declines. After a very small increase 
in prices in the major industrialized countries (except 
France and Italy) in the first quarter, the annual inflation 
rate rose in the second quarter in Canada (+5.7 per cent), 
the United States (+5.3 per cent), England (+8.2 per 
cent) and Japan (+ 4.9 per cent). There were, however, 
small increases in inflation in Germany (+2.4 per cent) and 
France (+11.6 per cent) relative to the previous quarter. 
In June, unemployment rates continued to fall in Canada 
(12.0 per cent) and the United States (9.8 per cent), and 
remained unchanged in England (12.4 per cent). In con- 
trast, unemployment was up in France (2,038 million), Ger- 
many (9.6 per cent) and Italy (9.8 per cent). 


In France, the tenor of INSEE’s latest forecasts for the se- 
cond quarter of the year suggests that the economic 
austerity program will have positive effects on inflation and 
the foreign trade deficit. On the other hand, rising inven- 
tories and slumping household consumption will probably 
dampen economic activity, as gross domestic product and 
industrial output dipped by about 1 and 2 per cent respec- 
tively in the last three quarters of 1983 (LeM 13/7). 


The rise in retail prices slowed again in June, increasing by 
only 0.5 per cent, compared with 1.3 and O.7 per cent in 
April and May. The increase in retail prices over one year 
(from June 1982 to June 1983) was 8.8 per cent. 
However, even though inflation has slowed in the last two 
months, retail prices were up 11.6 per cent (at annual 
rates) in the second quarter, compared with 10.8 per cent 
in the first quarter. According to INSEE, however, inflation 
will moderate in the second quarter, falling to an expected 
level of approximately 7 per cent. On the basis of price in- 
creases since January, the annual inflation rate for the 
whole of 1983 should be more than 9 per cent, since 
public sector and energy prices have levelled off. 

However, the government's target of 8 per cent is unlikely 
to be reached (LeM 22/7). 
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According to the Employment Department, unemploymer 
figures were up in June, the second consecutive month 
increase. Following a 1.3 per cent advance in the num 
of unemployed in May (2,029 million unfilled application: 
for employment), the number of unfilled applications ross 
0.4 per cent in June, to 2,038 million. Since June 19€ 
the number of unfilled applications has climbed from 2,0 
to 2,038 million, a small increase of 0.6 per cent. It is 
noteworthy that job offers were around 42,600 in June, 
decline of 7.2 per cent from the preceding month and a 
strong decrease of 29.8 per cent from June 1982. On 
the other hand, applications for employment rose slightly 
June, to 298,500, a 4.4 per cent increase relative to 
May, but an 8.4 per cent drop relative to June 1982. © 
number of unemployed is unlikely to fall in the next few. 
months, and without new measures to combat the ever- 
growing loss of jobs, the number unfilled applications for 
employment could exceed 2.2 million by the end of the. 
year (LeM 22/7). 


Finally, France’s foreign trade deficit in June was FFr3.7 
billion, compared with 7.6 billion and 1.5 billion in May é 
April respectively. INSEE predicts that the deficit shoulc 
be in the neighbourhood of FFr3.5 billion per month 
through the end of 1983 (LeM 21/7). However, the 
weakness of the economic recovery in the major in- 
dustrialized countries (such as Germany and Italy) and 
developing nations with which France has preferential 
trading status, coupled with the continued slump of the 
French franc against the dollar and the West German mé 
could lead to changes in the forecasts about the size of 
the balance of trade deficit. In summary, since the forel 
trade deficit for the first six months of 1983 was about 
FFr37 billion, the deficit for the entire year will probably 
not be less than FFr60 billion. 


In England, following decreases in gross domestic prod 
of 2.1 per cent in 1980 and 2.3 per cent in 1981 and 
slight upturn of 1.4 per cent in 1982, a number of in- 
dicators suggest a stronger-than-expected recovery of tl 
economic activity in the next few quarters. GDP grew b 
1.6 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1982 and 1.1 per 
cent in the first quarter of this year. If domestic econon 
growth continues at the same pace between now and tr 
end of the year, it will probably be 1 per cent lower thal 
the 1978 figure of 3.1 per cent. Industrial output con- 
tinues to rise, albeit at a slower rate than in some other 
dustrialized countries, such as Canada and the United 
States. Industrial production was up 1.0 per cent in Ma 
following a 0.7 per cent increase in April and a 1.0 per 
cent decline in March. It has also increased 2.3 per cel 


nce the beginning of 1983, 3.5 per cent since the 
yclical trough in the second quarter of 1981 and 1.5 per 
ent since May 1982. The growth in output during the 

st three months was partly due to a 5.5 per cent jump in 
‘e output of metal processing industries, and increases of 
5 per cent in energy product industries and 1 per cent 
investment goods and intermediate manufacturing in- 
ustries (LPS 14/7). The latest survey conducted by the 
onfederation of British Industry reflects the business com- 
unity’s burgeoning optimism about the economic situa- 

n. According to the survey, businesspersons expect de- 
and and output to increase over the next few months. 

le forecast of higher demand seems to be related to both 
onsumer goods and investment goods industries (LPS 

8). While business confidence appears to have returned 
the industrial sector, a recovery in investment by the 
anufacturing sector is essential to sustained or ac- 
‘lerated economic growth over the next few quarters. 
‘cording to the Confederation of British Industry and the 
partment of Industry, investment will probably continue 
ling in the next few months and register a reversal late in 
2 year (Ecst 2/7). Consumer spending, however, seems 
‘be the chief component of final demand sustaining the 
onomic recovery. According to the Central Statistical 
fice, consumers spent £18.8 billion (in 1975 currency) 

the second quarter, an increase of 1.5 per cent over 

> first quarter of 1983 and 4.5 per cent relative to the 
cond quarter of 1982. Moreover, retail sales were up 

5 per cent between the first and second quarters of 

'83, primarily because of the steady rise in spending on 
rable goods and clothing (LPS 22/7). 


le annual inflation rate remained unchanged in June, at 

7 per cent, the smallest annual increase since March 
'68. Nevertheless, inflation accelerated sharply in the 
20nd quarter. The annual rate of increase was 8.2 per 
it in the second quarter, compared with only 2.0 per 

at in the previous quarter. This was partly attributable to 
| .4 per cent rise in prices in April, which in turn was due 
‘increases in the indirect taxes on alcohol, tobacco, 
varettes and gasoline. In other words, the sharp upturn 
orices in the second quarter does not signal the return 
'nflation. The monthly rise in prices was 0.2 per cent in 
/y, compared with 0.4 and 1.4 per cent in the preceding 
months, which clearly illustrates the weakness of 

‘ation. 


i unemployment rate increased slightly, from 12.4 per 
‘tin June to 12.7 per cent in July. Between the first 
'l second quarters, the rate dipped slightly from 12.6 to 
‘S per cent. The second quarter figure, preceded by at 
st nine consecutive quarterly increases, marks a reversal 


of the trend. Finally, the current account balance posted a 
£373 million surplus in July, compared with a £302 million 
deficit in June. There was, however, a £39 million deficit 

in the second quarter, in contrast to a £445 million surplus 

in the first quarter. Since the fourth quarter of 1982, the 
current account balance has deteriorated substantially, 

from a £1.7 billion surplus to a £39 million deficit, as a 

result of a considerable drop in exports (—3 per cent) and 

a sharp increase in imports (+7.6 per cent). There was 

also a surplus (£123 million) in the balance of trade in July, 
following a deficit of £552 million the previous month. For 
June, the value of exports rose 7 per cent, to £5.1 billion, 
while export volume was up 6 per cent. Imports, on the 
other hand, fell 6.5 per cent in value and 3 per cent in 
volume. While these figures seem to indicate that foreign 
trade has slumped since the beginning of the year, the im- 
provement in unfilled export orders signaled in the latest 
survey of the Confederation of British Industry may have 
positive effects on the balance of trade (LPS 27/7). 


In Japan, the Economic Planning Agency submitted its 
latest report on the evolution of the economy to the 
government of Prime Minister Y. Nakasone. The new long- 
term economic program is to some extent a compromise 
between the need to maintain economic growth and the re- 
quirement to reduce the high budget deficit. The Agency 
proposed annual growth targets of 4 per cent for real GNP 
and between 6 and 7 per cent for nominal GNP. It 
predicted economic growth of slightly over 3 per cent for 
the whole of 1983. In addition, it stated that the annual in- 
flation rate would probably not exceed 3 per cent and that 
unemployment would remain at 2 per cent of the labour 
force for the rest of the 1980’s (FT 11/8, GM 10/8). An 
OECD study, however, indicates that in order for economic 
growth to be strong and sustained over the next few 
years, it will have to be fed primarily by final domestic de- 
mand, due to the protectionist measures implemented by 
Japan’s trading partners. The OECD nevertheless predicts 
that economic growth will accelerate to 3 per cent by the 
end of 1984, compared with an increase of 2 per cent 
forecast in the first half of the year. It also expects that 
Japan’s huge balance of trade surplus ($1,845 million U.S. 
in 1979, $2,125 million in 1980, $19,967 million in 1981 
and $18,079 million in 1982) will rise to almost $30 billion 
U.S. in 1983 and $35 billion in 1984. This forecast im- 
provement of the balance of trade surplus is related to the 
continuation of the strong recovery in the United States, 
which probably will result in an increase in demand for 
Japanese imports (GM 10/8). If this happens, the increase 
in the balance of trade surplus could damage Japan's rela- 
tions with its partners and draw negative reaction from 
abroad. Finally, the current account balance continued to 
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improve in June, as the surplus rose from $1.65 billion 
U.S. in May to $2.21 billion in June (GM 9/8). Since the 
beginning of the year, the balance had posted a $5.4 
billion U.S. surplus, compared with a $203 million WESs 
deficit in the first five months of 1982. The balance of 
trade, on the other hand, recorded a surplus of $9.8 billion 
U.S. between January and May 1983, a level substantially 
higher than the one for the corresponding period in 1982 
($5.2 billion U.S.). In May, Japan’s balance of trade 
surplus was $2.7 billion U.S. The value of exports was 
nearly $11.5 billion U.S., a 4.8 per cent decline relative 

to April and a slight gain of 0.6 per cent compared to May 
1982. Imports totalled $8.8 billion U.S., a drop of 5.7 per 
cent from the preceding month and 13.2 per cent from 
May 1982. 


United States Economy 


The growth of GNP in the United States accelerated in the 
second quarter, with a widespread diffusion among the 
components of domestic demand. Household demand for 
consumer goods and housing posted the largest gains, 
while business outlays rose for the first time after several 
quarters of decline. The merchandise trade balance con- 
tinued to decline, however, primarily due to a strong gain 
(+27 per cent at annual rates) in imports. 


The acceleration of industrial production to +1.8 per cent 
in July, particularly for intermediate goods and materials, 
suggests that the recovery will continue at a rapid rate in 
the third quarter. Real GNP rose 8.7 per cent at annual 
rates in the second quarter after a 2.6 per cent increase in 
the previous quarter. The leading indicators of manufactur- 
ing demand, however, gave signs of flattening-out for the 
household sector at the start of the third quarter, which 
probably will be reflected in an accumulation of inven- 
tories. The low level of stocks relative to shipments in June 
of 1.36 suggests that some of the possible accumulation 
of stocks may also be voluntary. The flattening-out of retail 
sales in July (+0.0 per cent) was disappointing in view of 
the anticipations raised by the income tax cut which took 
effect on July 1. In July, there was a decline in sales of 
durable goods, particularly cars, while housing starts 
recorded little change after the gains in spring. 
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The low savings rate of 3.9 per cent of disposable inco) 
and the persistent weakness of wages may slow househi 
demand in the second half of the year. The strong gain 
outlays for consumer goods and housing in the second 
quarter was partly financed by an appreciable reduction 
savings, while the growth of disposable income was 
restrained by an additional slowing of wage rates, as 
economy-wide hourly earnings fell from an annual rate o 
increase of +5.3 per cent to +3.4 per cent. The 
weakness of negotiated wage increases implies, howeve 
that inflation will remain moderate in the medium term. — 
Consumer Price Index turned up slightly in the short ter 
rising 4.2 per cent at annual rates in the second quarte! 
with the increase driven by the increase in demand in tt 
energy (especially gasoline) and housing sectors. 


lews Developments 


omestic 


ne month of July was marked by the introduction of a 
straint budget by Premier Bennett of British Columbia. 
ne budget, together with 26 new bills, provides for cuts 
government services, the reduction or elimination of cer- 
in councils, commissions and regional offices, and the 

le of some provincial assets to the private sector. 

2spite these new restraint measures, the Finance Minister 
British Columbia, Mr. Curtis, forecasts that the deficit 

il climb from $7.5 billion to $8.4 billion for the 1983-84 
cal year, an increase of 12.3 per cent, compared with a 
le of 8.2 per cent for the other provinces, according to 
2 Conference Board of Canada. In the public sector, 

er 400 employees were notified that they would be laid 
F when their collective agreement ends on October 31, 
d about 5,000 other employees will be dismissed in the 
xt few months, which will reduce the number of public 
ctor workers by approximately 10 per cent, from 

‘,000 to 39,965 by the end of the fiscal year. The 
dget also includes a cut of up to 5 per cent, a zero per 
nt increase or a raise of no more than 5 per cent for the 
naining government workers and, in addition, the number 
government vehicles will be reduced by 20 per cent 

d office space by 10 per cent. The program has also 
en extended to Crown corporations and the health and 
‘ucation sectors. The Human Rights Commission is to be 
olished and replaced by a five-person council supervised 
the Cabinet. The Office of Rentalsman and Rent 

‘view will also be abolished by September 30, 1984. 
thermore, the B.C. government plans to control the 
gets of educational institutions and cut the pupil- 

ucher ratio to 1975-76 levels, which according to the 
Sident of the Teachers’ Federation, are inadequate 
cause students requiring special attention have been in- 
rated into the ordinary school system since that time. 
'dical care fees will be increased and doctors will be 
»ject to increased regulation. Moreover, the job creation 
»grams will amount to some $415 million in a number of 
stors, including road construction and agriculture 

M 8-9-12-13-22/7, FP 16/7, LeD 8/7). 


2 budget seems to have affected household taxes more 
In business since, in addition to higher medical care 
ments, tobacco and cigarette taxes will go up and the 
vincial sales tax will be raised by 1 per cent (from 6 to 
ver cent) and will apply to restaurant meals of $7 or 

re and long distance telephone calls. In addition, rural 
/perty taxes were increased and first-time home-buyer 
|nts were abolished. Assistance for students and needy 
»ple was reduced. Consumers will have to tighten their 
)'S because, according to the Minister, the government 


cannot continue increasing its spending and extending 
social programs when the deficit is so high. The private 
sector, on the other hand, appears to have been less af- 
fected, since corporation taxes were left unchanged, 
machinery and equipment with a total value of less than 
$50,000 will no longer be subject to property taxes, and 
the rise in electricity rates planned for 1984 was postpon- 
ed indefinitely. Moreover, in a move to reduce government 
control, a number of contracts for legal and other services 
will be handed over to private firms. Business grants will 
be reassessed, and in order to help diversify the provincial 
economy, the government will provide risk capital at 
preferential rates for high technology programs. 


The new budget prompted negative reactions from unions 
and consumer groups. In fact, shortly after the budget 
was introduced, over 20,000 people gathered in Victoria 
to demonstrate against the restraint measures introduced 
by the government. In addition, on August 10, thousands 
of labourers, public servants and professionals in British 
Columbia stayed off work for four hours as a further pro- 
test against the budget (LeD 11/8). The representative of 
women’s groups in British Columbia stated that the 
restraint measures had both deprived women of a large 
part of their protection and boosted the unemployment rate 
among women. lan Hunter, a professor of law at the 
University of Western Ontario, said that the B.C. Human 
Rights Commission had become too political and that the 
new review process might be beneficial. The director of 
the Prince Edward Island Human Rights Commission 
pointed out that provisions in the new bill such as the 
abolition of government assistance to pay legal fees could 
widen the gap between the rich and the poor. In general, 
the business community was noncommittal, and reactions 
seemed to vary according to the sector (GM 12-14-16-19- 
28/7, LeD 11/8). 


As a result of its decision to continue the 6-and-5 pro- 
gram, the Cabinet was forced to lower from 10 to 5 per 
cent the air fare increase recently awarded to the airlines 
by the Canadian Transport Commission. The rise will not 
go into effect until October 1, 1983. According to the 
president of the Air Transport Association of Canada, the 
10 per cent rise would have helped cover higher operating 
costs, as recent statistics show that Canadian airlines lost 
about $100 million last year, including $32.6 million by Air 
Canada and $39 million by CP Air (GM 14-18/7). Further- 
more, unless current negotiations with the flight attendants 
union produce considerable cost savings, Air Canada will 
have to lay off some 628 employees indefinitely because 
of the additional loss of $19.1 million posted in the first 
quarter of 1983. Air Canada and the flight attendants 


union are now studying measures aimed at easing the 
number of layoffs. The International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers is refusing to make any 
concessions, and consequently 128 machinists will be laid 
off as planned. The pilots, who had already agreed to a5 
per cent salary rollback to avoid the layoff of 147 
employees, will not be affected by the cuts because their 
collective bargaining agreement lasts until December 31 
(LeD 8/8). 


It appears that the 5 per cent limit will not be maintained in 
all sectors since, despite the continuation of the 6-and-5 
program, the excise tax on beer, wine and other 
alcoholic beverages will rise a further 13 per cent, after 
the 15.2 per cent increase last year. The new increase, 
effective September 1, will generate some $280 million in 
revenue. Following this decision, business leaders asked 
the federal Finance Minister to limit all increases to 5 per 
cent or abandon the program entirely, because it is 
unreasonable to confine wage rises to 5 per cent while 
raising the excise tax by a higher percentage. The federal 
government stated, however, that the tax was not included 
in the program and that consumer prices were following 
the guidelines. The president of the Brewers’ Association 
of Canada, Kenneth Lavery, pointed out that sales of beer 
and other alcoholic beverages were down and were not 
expected to grow in the next few years, which will have 

a negative effect on profit margins and employment in the 
industry (GM 27/7). 


Canadair, which was placed under the supervision of the 
Canada Investment Development Corporation in June, an- 
nounced that 260 more employees would be laid off by 
the end of August, for a total staff reduction of 1,000 
since the beginning of 1983 and 2,500 in the past two 
years. The main reasons for the further cutbacks are the 
projected $500 million loss for the year and the company’s 
inability to find new buyers for the ‘‘Challenger’. However, 
Canadair recently obtained a contract to manufacture about 
20 CL-215 water bombers under the national fleet expan- 
sion program announced in the April 19 federal budget. At 
the federal government's request, a number of provinces 
have decided to take part in the program, which is intend- 
ed primarily to improve the forest fire fighting system, as 
well as to help Canadair regain its feet. Ontario will pur- 
chase seven aircraft (four of which will be provided by the 
federal government, one free of charge in return for the 
province's participation in the project), Quebec will buy 
four and other provinces have expressed interest in the 
program. Canadair also signed an agreement on May 29 
with the U.S. Army to manufacture various components for 
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the C-5B military aircraft beginning in late 1984, and the 
company hopes to improve its financial position by 
developing a new version of the CL-289 surveillance 
plane, currently used by the armed forces of a number of 
countries. Despite all these new contracts, however, the 
company does not expect to begin recalling employees ur 
til early 1984 (LeD 9-16/7, GM 19/7). 


In the energy sector, July was highlighted by the signing 
of an electricity sales agreement between Hydro-Québec 
and New York State, the announcement of a shortage of 
Canadian crude oil, the introduction of a new Canadian oil 
development program and the opening of the first natural 
gas filling station in Quebec. In the wake of the bill allow- 
ing Hydro-Québec to export electricity surpluses and the 
signing of a contract to sell the New England Power Pool 
33 billion kilowatts of electricity at a price below operating 
costs beginning in 1986, the Quebec power company 
concluded a preliminary agreement with New York State 
for the export of 111 billion kilowatts of electricity betwee 
September 1984 and August 2002. Including the costs | 
building a transmission line between Quebec and Vermont 
the agreement will amount to $6.5 billion. This contract 
prompted negative reactions from Canadian and American 
citizens living near the projected high-tension line because 
according to a number of studies, it could have serious et 
fects on the environment and people’s health (GM 28/7). 
The Quebec and Ontario oil companies that had launched 
price wars in May and June to deplete inventories which 
they felt were too high are now experiencing a shortage ¢ 
Canadian oil. As a result, a number of eastern Canadian 
refineries have to buy crude oil on the international marke 
leading to higher gasoline prices for consumers in some 
Quebec and Ontario cities (GM 27/7). However, the 
federal Energy Minister Jean Chrétien recently introduced 
a new program to develop oil fields off the shores of New 
foundland, which could alleviate the oil shortage in the ne 
few years. One of the companies involved, Petro-Canadé 
Exploration, was granted a drilling permit immediately in 
order to get the project under way as quickly as possible 
The program, which calls for the development of ten oil 
wells by December and five more by 1985, will cost abot 
$1 billion and create about 1,200 jobs. Newfoundland’s 
Energy Minister, however, said it was unfortunate that the 
project was launched without prior consultations with the 
provincial government. This is the second unilateral deci- 
sion involving Newfoundland, as the federal Minister of 
Fisheries and Oceans announced a plan to restructure the 
fishing industry without obtaining prior agreement from the 
Newfoundland government. In western Canada, the Syn- 
crude consortium recently undertook a five-year $1.2 
billion expansion program aimed at increasing the capacity 


the oil sand treatment plant at Fort McMurray in Alber- 
This new project will produce 2,000 short-term jobs 
d 400 long-term ones (LeD 8/7, GM 9/7). The presi- 
nt of Quebec’s Gaz Métropolitain said that the improve- 
ant in competitiveness of natural gas relative to oil was 
sponsible for the company’s $53,000 profit in the se- 
nd quarter, compared with a $3.7 million loss in the 
ne period in 1982. To encourage the trend and 
lebrate the opening of Quebec's first natural gas filling 
ition at the Shell Centre in Saint-Leonard, Quebec, Gaz 
stropolitain plans to offer a $500 rebate over a period of 
dut a year for converting a vehicle to natural gas; the 
feral government already provides $500 grants to assist 
ch conversions. Nevertheless, the cost of converting a 
vate vehicle to the double fuel system remains high, 
spite the introduction of these incentives and the lower 
ce of natural gas (LeD 8-20/7, 9/8, GM 21/7). 


2 federal government recently announced that a new 
would soon be introduced to foster direct job 
zation by the private sector. Beginning in the fall, this 
»gram, the first of its kind, will allocate millions of dollars 
ginally reserved for non-profit government agencies to 
wate companies for job creation. After the starting date, 
mpanies will be able to obtain grants for expansion and 
ovation programs leading to the creation of long-term 
“S. The Employment Minister hopes that this new ap- 
ach will help produce jobs and thereby lower the 
employment rate, since he realizes that some workers 

| have difficulty finding a job even if the recovery con- 
ues. Mr. Hardie, an economist and the executive direc- 
| of a federal task force on the micro-electronics in- 
istry, believes that not all the people laid off during the 
st recession will regain their old jobs in factories that 
ye implemented technological changes for competitive 
sons. Mr. Hardie also maintains that, if current predic- 
. that job creation will occur largely in the service in- 
istries are correct, the disparity between these workers’ 
‘omes and those in high technology plants will grow 

‘M 18/7). 


' stimulate the recovery in the auto industry, the Bank 
Nova Scotia recently announced that starting July 1, it 
luld offer a rate of 11.5 per cent on new car loans taken 
) in July. The Toronto-Dominion Bank had established a 
ilar program in May and June to replace the financing 

2 reductions offered earlier this year by some manufac- 
21S on the purchase of selected models (GM 30/6). 


pears that along with lower gasoline prices and the 
lv agreement limiting Japanese car imports, innovations 
Wwehicle development and manufacturing have con- 


tributed to the renewed vigour of the economic recovery in 
the auto industry. Thus, after a severe recession, the 
companies have, with new models featuring better perfor- 
mance as well as improved labour relations, succeeded in 
restoring their financial health and increasing satisfaction 
and productivity. Ford recently announced that it posted a 
profit of $542.2 million U.S. in the second quarter of 
1983, its best quarterly result since 1979, and conse- 
quently, it decided to speed up production of some of its 
large car models. General Motors’ financial position also 
improved in the second quarter, as the company registered 
a $1.04 billion profit U.S. Chrysler made a record profit of 
$310.3 million U.S., an increase of 190.3 per cent over 
the same period in 1982. This manufacturer subsequently 
decided to repay the remaining $800 million of its $1.2 
billion debt to the government and to import and distribute 
French cars built by Peugeot. The unions, however, seem 
to be reacting negatively to the better labour relations and 
the concessions by workers that the companies need in 
order to remain competitive. In order to benefit from 
Chrysler’s improved finances, the United Auto Workers 
demanded that the collective agreement ending January 
14, 1984 be renegotiated. The talks broke off on July 
27, when the parties failed to reach agreement on a 
clause calling for wage parity between Chrys/er workers 
and Ford and General Motors workers (LeD 22-28/7, 2/8, 
GM 14-22-26/7, Ecst 30/7). 


In Quebec, new projects designed to support the 
economic upturn were announced for the education sec- 
tor. Through a school board computer network manage- 
ment group, the Quebec government purchased about 500 
microcomputers from /BM, which will be installed in 133 
high schools during August. /BM’s bid was accepted 
because it offered earlier delivery (an important factor 
since classes begin in September), the development of a 
French keyboard and a plan to translate the software and 
manuals. On the other hand, the large multinational com- 
puter firms will have to work harder to win a forthcoming 
contract for the purchase of 30,000 microcomputers, 
since the provincial government intends to demand 51 per 
cent Quebec content and investment in technological 
development in the province. A number of companies 
have expressed interest in this new contract, notably Com- 
term of Quebec and the American firm Apple. Comterm, 
which recently amalgamated with Extraordinateur and 
Bytec, has signed an agreement in principle with Matra 
Informatique, a French company, for the joint manufacture 
of microcomputers for schools. To ensure its expansion 
plans, Comterm, which will probably become the largest 
terminal and microcomputer manufacturer in the country, is 
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about to conclude an agreement with an American com- 
pany for the distribution of its products. Apple, a major 
bidder, has invited three Quebec cabinet ministers to 
discuss its chances of obtaining the contract. The firm is 
prepared to transfer some of its production to Quebec and 
supply its new high technology machinery at reasonable 
prices (LeD 22-30/7, 1/8). 


The Quebec Minister, Mr. Levesque, did not return empty- 
handed from France. Along with the agreement for the 
construction of an aluminum plant in Becancour, the 
Quebec firm Vidéotron signed a contract to develop a 
cable television system in France. The latter will benefit 
from Quebec’s expertise in the field, while the province will 
benefit somewhere between $200 million and $1 billion 
from the deal. In addition, Communications Minister Ber- 
trand stated that the agreement could allow Vidéotron to 
market its new Vidacom system in France; users of the 
system will be able, via their television sets, to access data 
banks, conduct banking transactions and protect their 
homes against theft (LeD 9/7). 


In view of the success of high technology stocks on the 
Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges, the Vancouver 
Stock Exchange followed suit with similar issues. This 
will enable new or existing firms to obtain funds without go- 
ing into debt unnecessarily. According to the president of 
the Vancouver Stock Exchange, the new issues will help 
make the Exchange more competitive and repair the 
damage done by the recession (GM 2/8). 


A study of technology, trade and income conducted by the 
Economic Council of Canada revealed that increased spen- 
ding on research and development does not always im- 
prove an industry’s technological competitiveness. Accor- 
ding to the study, it is more important for the industry 
rapidly to assimilate and introduce innovations made 
elsewhere than to spend more on research and develop- 
ment. In Canada, unlike Japan, the introduction and 
development of an existing innovation and the distribution 
and marketing of a new product take much longer than in 
most other countries, despite generous subsidies for 
research and development. Furthermore, it is inappropriate 
to measure expenditures in this area in relation to gross 
national product without reference to important factors 
such as the structure of the economy. Finally, the Council 
concludes the study by recommending that the federal 
government develop national programs to provide informa- 
tion on technological changes and new management 
methods already in place in some regions or other 
countries (GM 30/7). 
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News Chronology 


July 1. The Bank of Nova Scotia announced a program of 
reduced interest rates on new car loans. * 

July 4 Fees were introduced for selected medical ser- 
vices (LeD 5/7). 

July 7 Premier Bennett of British Columbia introduced his 
new budget for the 1983-84 fiscal year. * 

July 8 The governments of Quebec and France signed 
an agreement for the development of a cable television 
system in France. * 

July 13 The government cut the air fare increase 
previously awarded to airlines from 10 to 5 per cent. The 
increase will take effect on October 1, 1983.* 

July 26 It was announced that the excise tax on beer, 
wine and other alcoholic beverages would be raised on 
September 1.* 

July 29 Through a school board computer network 
management group, the Quebec government signed an 
agreement with /BM for the purchase of approximately 50¢ 
microcomputers. 


* For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 


Legend 

BW — _ Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FT — _ U.K. Financial Times 
GM — _ Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — _ Le Monde 

LPS — _ London Press Service 
MG — _ Montreal Gazette 
OW — Oilweek 


Glossary 


Diffusion index 


ind point 
seasonal 
idjustment 


| 
' 


ixternal trade 
salance-of- 
ayments basis 


sustoms basis 
| 


let exports 
‘erms of trade 


iltered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Manhours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 


XXX 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Large firm 


employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members o 
the Canadian Armed Forces are e» 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


includes all persons drawing pay fc 
services rendered or for paid 
absence during the survey 
reference period and for whom an 
employer makes CPP or QPP 
and/or UIC contributions. The 
employee concept excludes owne 
of unincorporated businesses and 
professional practices, the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, 
persons doing non-remunerative 
work, pensioners, home workers, 
members of elected or appointed 
bodies, military personnel and per- 
sons providing services to an 
establishment on a contract basis. 
It is based on data collected in the 
Employment, Payrolls and Manhou 
Survey. 


a person who during the referenc: 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operatic 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 

percentage of the population 15 

years of age and over. The par- 

ticipation rate for a particular grou 
is the percentage of that group pé 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were availab 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work 
the past four weeks but had been ' 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Sommodity prices 


2onsumer prices 


nplicit prices 


idustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
Or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Real Output by Industry 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Jan. 83 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983Q1 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-May 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 -May 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-May 83 
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AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 1 3:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL preci J NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- XPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM R 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC sri ee eae 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
eee ee 
1978 26 led ier: Tes 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 25.0 r3 27 13.4 | 1774 -136 360 6.9 332 
1980 1.0 8 E528 11.0 4.3 -2307 = 122 1.9 = 20 1.0 
1981 1.9 A ye] 8.2 TA 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 ry ©) =235) “7.2 -14.9 -3948 -24 “156 =liie =~4,4 
1981 II 9 en. 5 5.5 raid 5.0 -548 - 100 4.8 Avit 1 | 
III .8 1.6 -8.8 cis =4.1 860 380 =e .6 on 
IV =,5 Be) =12.0 3.0 9 - 1804 -364 <i ~Ai] = 5 
1982 I =o =2.0 54 yo 5.2 - 1692 60 -2.9 cay ey | -2.2 
II <0 8 AEA Sono =5iny. - 1368 -104 5.0 mm 1,4 
Ill ae PAP! =5)p =6;1 =97 160 220 1.4 ot heed “ae 
IV st a) bh Wears la? mk, - 1000 =2 =o 2 =Boay aif 
1983 I ve =715 13.9 -4.8 lac 2928 eA? 3.8 6.0 bee 5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 2 3:12 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971= 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING Goods SERVICE MANUFAC - MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
a ON 
1978 Sins 3.5 23 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 -9.8 B07 1.4 
1979 326 iv e4 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 5.3 9.4 4.5 mara 
1980 8 ad =o 1.8 ~ al =510 ety a4 8 9 
1981 2.9 Qa 3.0 2.9 a Da 1.5 554 320 2.4 
1982 =B 0 oo a4 -9,4 = 2G -10.8 abbas) -8.8 -12.6 =e URE 
1981 II 143 1.4 715?) 8 3.0 Seip 1.4 = 1)..8 V5 3 
III “11 = Hea | -2.4 13 S188 -5.0 =1',2 -3.6 =-1.5 i) 
IV ak Si ies) eh Sy/ al -4.4 -8.0 33 1.4 1.6 3 
1982 I = /5 ten =2.0 ae Pants) -4.1 = 3/6 = S19 6 
II Oh Wed Sire ek | =| 6) -2.9 oh | =2°8 “9,4 21 5 
ITl SA) =1.6 =2.9 =7 6 =f? ded) -3.0 -.6 =12.7 -2.0 2 
IV = 50: cai Is | ae EAE] -4.0 -10.5 =i 71.5 oy 3 
1983 | 1.8 1.8 4.9 ek 5y8 9.6 4.9 2.6 HER | 1 
1982 MAY = a Safa we 9 124 79 | SE! -,4 .0 
JUN “a epi ae | 1.9 er -2.5 =3.4 se? -B.7 iy Wises “1 
JUL a fad lad one 254) =3.2 ie Pe | 1 | -8.0 =1.4 ve 
AUG 1.0 ee 255 ne 4.4 Te2 204 5 12 | 
SEP -.9 = 9 =-2.1 =a =3.4 i A =125 23 ie (a | 
OCT =o Ei,.0 ate ers adhd = Teal Sn | 1.8 = Veal 2 
NOV #7] ne 4 Fal a 5 6 5G 4 -.5 
DEC .0 =a 3 a0} =1.,4 =-1.6 1.5 oe ae! 9 
1983 JAN 1,4 .6 Bo Pa | 5.4 10.0 4.4 .0 1.8 Can | 
FEB a a | a | a5 2.2 pas 2.8 mm) oa -1.0 
MAR BY | -.3 1,2 -.9 -.9 -1.6 6 4 1.9 
APR 5 5 1.4 .0 Bi? 313 6 -.9 .6 2 
MAY 9 1 a | 2.3 Be 1.5 fi | 1 wd 1.3 ei2 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 3 3:12 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 


NER DURABLE TURING gHEEKLY AOTAL cONSTRUC- 
R MANUFAC- | MANUFAC- — INVENTORY 
RETAIL getty VEHIELE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING | MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 
SS eee 
12.6 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
faye Bee fie 18.8 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 v3 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 =o8 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.5 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.6 180.0 21.2 13.5 
1982 3.4 ce -17.0 59.3 -10.6 2.19 37.7 130.4 oat 07 =13.5 
= a 0 Ant 2.01 38.6 183.0 STILE a 
iat he 1 : Ae 2.2 =3.6 -12.6 2.15 38.1 135.3 10.0 ene 
1982 I 2.5 oy =15,,1 -1.9 -2.5 2.23 38.1 169.7 -24.0 -9.2 
11 2.0 1.5 cif) 4 6.6 2.20 87.7 118.0 -22.9 9.6 
III 6 “f 7.9 1.7 Sie 2.13 37.5 96.3 2 -4.0 
IV 1.2 2.3 5.6 -5.8 -9.2 2.19 37.4 1397 18.8 -2.9 
1983 I 1.9 a9 2.3 4.6 10.3 2.05 38.0 A7G 15.2 2.9 
II 19.0 221.0 -9.7 
-2.9 -.8 4.1 ) 5.9 2.15 37.7 114.0 -4.5 =aca 
re rt at ae) -24.2 -2.8 Ble 2.21 37.6 108.0 20.3 -5.5 
AUG 9 1.9 22.2 iy 4.1 2.04 37.6 93.0 -19.7 5.6 
SEP = ‘0 4.1 2534 -4.6 2.14 37.2 88.0 9.4 -2.9 
OCT ‘4 ‘0 -22.9 -5.2 -9.9 2.24 37.4 119.0 14.4 -3¢4 
NOV ‘0 1.8 26.0 1.2 10.1 2.19 37.3 137.0 Ral 4 
DEC 1.5 1.2 19.1 Se =(1y2 2.14 37.5 157.0 6.5 1.6 
1983 JAN 3 ANS -18.3 ane 15.3 2.08 37.8 174.0 8.8 2.5 
FEB 6 2.3 -2.4 1.4 3.9 2.03 38.1 171.0 Sait -1.0 
MAR 2.8 4.9 19.0 Swe -6.4 2.04 38.2 185.0 2.1 2 
APR -2.9 44.5 7 3.5 7.2 1.97 188.0 8.0 5.8 
MAY 3.9 8.4 -2.3 3.9 12.8 1.88 275.0 93.3 103 
JUN 3.0 200.0 -6.5 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 4 Heals tel 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMEN 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 2.0 N68 3.4 oe 62.6 57.4 8.4 eS) 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 shah) 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 eos 13.0 bind! 2602 
1980 Zo Ala 2.8 2.8 64.0 SoZ tole lise 5.4 2762 
1981 S05 ie 2.6 Phot 64.7 597 7.6 (eloe 5.6 2895 
1982 at ly? =ses Said 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 III .0 a als .0 a 64.6 SENSE, 7.4 i206 SE) 683 
IV ard PAS Sal! oe 64.6 59). 1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I frst} Soil Hi Veal = 63.9 Bore 8.9 Ue 6.6 939 
Il =lhiee: mount Sed 6 64,1 ho: 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
II] = =2'.0 elline BY 64.2 56.4 12.1 20.8 9.3 947 
IV =)! -4.3 a8 Sa! eS 55.8 L2ioe 20.8 10,1 1181 
1983 I aS 8 av: .0 63.8 Liens! 12.5 20.8 a9 911 
II 1.4 ais 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 S7 
1982 JUL = = 10 ara 7 64.5 56.8 Line 20.9 8.9 326 
AUG Sate! ere wit Hr 64,2 56.3 1252 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP =20 =i Shale =a) 64.0 BS 2 1253 20.6 9.6 345 
OcT =49 at) Sie? 2 64.1 56.0 12 20.9 979 355 
NOV =4 aliee -.4 Soe 63.8 Seo 1257 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC uke Sil 2 3 63.9 Eee Uf 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN a tle 0 -.4 63.6 Soc 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB he he2 «| 4 63.8 Bon 12.5 20.7 eho 269 
MAR 56, a 3 4 63.9 59.9 12.6 7 Ne! 9.9 252 
APR 6 5 64.2 56.1 1259 Zee Sx 248 
MAY 6 5 64.4 56.4 12.4 Zit 9.6 231 
JUN 2 3 64.5 56.6 12e2 20.1 9.7 
JUL 6 3 64.7 56.9 12.0 197 9.5 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORC CATALOGU 1-00 

Serer ees coanne | Bek aes neaeGn OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
‘ LOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF P = 

arlene eR OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

, EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 5 3:12 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ro oll remaer CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
LLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
__~_ = rai eae r ncemma—e k S  rn 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 135 ley. 108.2 190.1 
1979 922 13.1 V3 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.1 8.7 103.0 208.2 
1980 10.2 10.3 10.0 85.54 Agt5 5.4 920 358 107.0 2a 
1981 1265 11.4 1257 83.42 10.2 3.7 Sey! 1232 107.3 2589 
1982 10.8 7.2 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 105.4 29337 
1981 III 2.9 2.5 3.1 82.53 2 1,2 21 20 107.0 264.7 
IV 255 aides) 3.3 83.91 Abe Sa 1.6 2u7 106.5 rae | 
1982 I 2a 1.9 207 82.72 1.4 8 163 3.0 106.1 284.5 
I] 3.1 4.1 2.8 80.37 te) ek] 250 157 105.5 291.4 
III 22 ok 252 80.02 8 299 2.8 1.6 105.1 296.0 
IV 1.6 =O 223 81.21 x3 1.8 140 2.4 104.9 302.9 
1983 I 6 14 7 81.48 ih 2.8 9 no 106.5 299.1 
II 1.4 aie We 81.23 1.6 
1982 JUL a5 5 4 78.75 2 ta A aH 104.1 299.0 
AUG 4 Sats ao 80.31 0 A, 4 Hy) 105.9 291.7 
SEP 35 =n6 1.0 80.99 aa we =Fnl 0 105.2 297.5 
OCT -6 SIA) 8 81.31 ow 3 ae ea 104.6 300.7 
NOV ul 3 8 81.55 iat) 1.8 1.0 ats 105.2 301.3 
DEC .0 -.4 v2 80.76 so a .0 1.8 105.0 306.5 
1983 JAN ara 2 = del 81.40 i] USE of sige) 106.5 298.6 
FEB 4 6 ne 81.48 ae xe ra hal 106.3 298.0 
MAR 1.0 =r 1.4 81.55 6 Bi al Soul 106.7 300.8 
APR .0 1.0 28) 81.16 6 wl Dai 106.6 
MAY ==) 1.6 Her 81.38 4 3.6 4 107,0 
JUN 121 nz 1.4 81.16 ne) 
JUL 81.14 
SOURCE; CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXE 62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 1-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 6 3:12 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

ce a a a a a a aes 8 a ee 
1978 4.93 4.9 10.5 tov 1G 13 1-10) 11.4 8.4 3Br2 Sz 
1979 8.2 We 10.4 8.4 thea 9.4 10.1 19.0 ta, 10.3 
1880 8.4 155 12.0 10.1 Bee 11,8 10.4 15.6 rhea Ve 
1981 8.8 7519 14.9 12 375 11.8 11.6 Tas 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 11.8 15 2.8 SE vf mf 2.5 4.3 10.1 
1981 II 23 2.0 2:9 2.4 Bind Alok) 2.8 met 3.1 2.0 
III 2.4 1.6 3.8 ee! a) 3.4 2.6 Sif 1.8 25 
IV 2.0 1.4 Ze) PE cf 3.5 Phot) .0 mine Sia 
1982 I 6 1.6 el 3.0 NE 1.8 1.6 Sei 1.8 eae 
II aso 1.4 3.1 Serr 6 1.8 1.9 at si tz79 
II] alee 2 202 474 =n 2.0 yf Yj 2.4 2.4 
IV ald iE 1.4 oo .0 4 39 225 -1.4 1.6 
1983 I 1.0 ae a 1a? a 8 4 ov del Se Tu 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 7 3:12 PM 


AUG 10, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
2 ae eS ke ee Le 
XPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
een nex OF ‘EEX. OF Do OPRICE~=O:*«<“C*“‘m OD NDEX OF RPRACE Se Wet ec PUnic TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 a2 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 +1 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 -1.2 hae 10.2 -5.1 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 o 6.5 14.7 a5 11.5 7368 104.0 
1982 3 2 5 -14.5 -16.1 1.8 18338 102.6 
-3.1 -5.2 2.3 -1.2 -4,0 2.9 1060 101.3 
ba 1 2's 1.2 iA -5.5 -3.4 -2.2 2618 104.7 
1982 I -3.2 -4.6 6 -8.9 -11.2 2.5 3522 103.9 
II 4.8 9.7 -4.9 EAL? 7 -2.2 4755 101.1 
III 2.4 -.9 2.9 o79 -1.2 3.4 505 1 100.6 
IV -8.4 -8.5 :8 -12.8 -9.6 -3.6 5010 104.7 
1983 | 2.3 2.4 4 10.1 1173 -1.0 4003 106.1 
Il B.4 6.9 5266 
1982 JUN 2.2 1.9 BS -2.6 -6.6 4.3 1795 98.5 
JUL 5 -4.0 4.1 3.9 ipl one 1587 99.7 
AUG 5 1.0 -.3 3.6 5.8 -2.1 1514 101.5 
SEP Ti 4.3 -3.3 -5.8 -3.5 -2.4 1950 100.5 
OCT -12.6 -14.0 2.3 -14.7 -12.4 2.7 1571 105.7 
NOV 3.9 3.3 -4 8.5 5.9 2.5 1652 103.1 
DEC Sar 9 1.4 She ay -.7 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN -3.9 -5.4 2.0 8.9 5.4 3.4 1215 103.8 
FEB 6.2 7.8 -1.8 1.5 8.9 -6.8 1420 109.5 
MAR -4.2 a -4.0 -4.7 -4.8 4 1368 105.0 
APR 10.7 9.9 1s 9.1 8.9 a2 1968 106.6 
MAY 1.1 4 -2.4 bs 2.3 -1.8 1705 106.0 
JUN -1.4 1.9 1593 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 8 33 125 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
en a a ee 
1978 4315 -1706 - 4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 =EETS| 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 300 4) 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 II 1604 -269 - 1608 141 -3549 272 2 353 -1945 - 1592 
II] 1060 =27.7 - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
1V 2618 -321 a A} 104 -3730 311 10 412 =e -700 
1982 | 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I] 4755 Sao -2264 140 ~4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 -295 =23485 182 ~4268 215 a 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =Si3 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 | 4003 -286 -2401 141 SEREE 258 3 216 10 226 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 9 3:12 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK OTA 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET eae NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM . ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 


1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 -2730 0 =; 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 =2291 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 ~730 -605 217 - 1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 -95 558 17965 15072 ~8648 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 200 11712 ~433 8561 -4376 -9411 -2862 0 -695 
1981 II ~3305 -980 1541 =335 =3551 8098 6755 -1979 0 -640 
III SiG - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 -466 -300 0 ~745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 ~2825 0 2411 
1982 I - 1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 =1$82 -2842 0 - 1668 
II =75 -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 -5254 ~386 0 -3050 
III 250 -325 3317 -85 2028 =1323 1123 SAT at 0 3479 
IV 275 -110 1538 = 292) 530 =2559 -3288 2097 0 544 
1983 | -150 -600 1375 -169 1034 -89 -760 989 0 575 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNAT ONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 10 3:12 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S, ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
a __ s 
1978 10.1 Ui 14.5 9.69 pol 8.83 10.59 9527 DISoit 814.0 
1979 ibn Woy 20.2 12.90 .64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1S Fite 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14,25 ra 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.1 los 13.1 19,29 2.44 18.33 18.15 TSL22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 104 9.4 5.1 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 III -.4 4.8 4.7 21.67 3.37 21.02 20.55 UA cal iy 2104.7 894.6 
IV CR eS ss) tf 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1336.2 872.2 
1982 I 3.0 2.4 0 16.67 .82 i5e35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.4 ed la 17.42 1,59 16.05 19.16 inh ve 1473.5 826.6 
III Oy Ba et LS 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
Iv 1-8 1.1 1.3 13.08 1.95 10.88 15.05 1ZTety. 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 | 6.1 2a. 1.0 i Rol aye 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 2092.6 1106.1 
I] aad 6 iat 11.00 “EMS 9.32 131.13 Linas 2402.8 1216.1 
1982 JUL 8 1 a neo 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG 1.4 0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 $01.3 
SEP a, 6 8 15.00 Poa EEE 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT = 4 / EI TAS 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 99137 
NOV 3 ere sot 13.00 27mg 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.8 hii tel 12.50 1.41 10,25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 Ce 12.00 ios 10.05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 2.3) 1.4 8 11.50 1.02 9.50 13,60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 0 6 6 11.50 03 §$.30 13.45 TLe%O 2156.1 1130.0 
APR a0) 0 =I la 11.00 70 $.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 1.7 8 = iat 11.00 54 sige hs 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 18 ae .0 11.00 =254 8 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 

JUL 5 6 =) 


c 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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TABLE 11 9:15 AM 


AUG 25, 1983 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
ere TEIN COVERAGE) «==~*CSESOEN VAC ESTE Os gmOREALG) Gam 
cM OS EERIES| : HORKREEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- TON INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING (HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
143.9 74 38.33 72.4 136.52 11475.5 
ey ae 146.1 1.20 38.41 77 138.35 11536.3 
DEC 141.39 144.4 aid 38.51 78.8 140.05 11569.4 
1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 74 38.61 81.3 141,32 11549.7 
FEB 143.00 142.1 39 38.68 84,2 141.94 11495 .9 
MAR 143.45 143.9 32 38.71 87.1 142.27 11430. 1 
APR 144,12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 93.9 143.31 11289 .2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 32 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 
JUL 145.28 143.5 03 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 - 175 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 -1,52 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134,72 125.0 =2.77 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 13.7 139.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2,42 38.24 7.1 137.73 10187.6 
FEB 125.27 119.8 -9,33 38.16 Th? 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 =2.31 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 
APR 119.78 115.7 59.12 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 -1,82 37.91 62.5 135.15 10015 .6 
JUN 115.65 (1227 -1.65 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979.5 
JUL 113.99 Hiker -1.44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 
AUG 112.95 113.6 -.94 37.68 49.2 135.57 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 $1957 -.45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 115.7 12 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 117.9 ah 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 114.98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.65 127.9 2.33 37.41 62.3 139.86 9616.4 
FEB 121.07 131.4 2.91 37.51 69.9 141.74 9731.8 
MAR 124.72 133.3 3.01 37.67 77.9 144.02 9853.2 
APR 128.59 137.6 3.10 37.84 85.3 146.48 9975.8 
MAY 132.60 141.6 3.12 38.01 89.8 148.97 10102.8 


ae 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (NUMBERS) . 
(3) 


DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


AUG 25, 1983 TABLE 12 9:15 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 

_]——————————————jScaooooa OR ATI OO”””OCINDEX OEOCt‘“‘S OCHG:C~*~*# 

NER TRADE- NER RATIO INDEX 0 PCT CHG 

ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 

DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 

GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 

SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 

$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
et eee LS ee ee eee eee 

1980 OCT 2776.1 95544 519001 1.49 1558.2 -.10 

NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 1.50 1632.0 -.12 

DEC 2865.6 97962 522215 1.53 1691.1 -.13 

1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1.54 1722.9 -.12 

FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1.56 1732.9 -.10 

MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 1.57 1750.1 -,07 

APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 - 03 

MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 1.59 1767.2 .02 

JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 

JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 

AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 sat 

SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 22 

OcT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 7 

NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 On 

DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - ,08 

1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 -.27 

FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1,42 1451.0 -.48 

MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 -.68 

APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1.37 1383.3 -.85 

MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 -.96 

JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1.00 

JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 -.99 

AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 -,92 

SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 122272 -.80 

oct 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 

NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 - 51 

DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 -,39 

1983 JAN 2402.9 83792 386950 heed 1543.2 -.27 

FEB 2418.0 85922 388142 1.40 1665.4 -.14 

MAR 2426.6 87037 395115 1.42 1782.4 00 

APR 2452.3 87533 408617 1,45 1899.8 15 

MAY 2506.7 88874 423751 1.49 2003.9 .30 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


AUG 25, 1983 TABLE 13 9:15 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUFAC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER PRIME MONEY 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SUPPLY i  TRALE. 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
nnn nee 
1978 5.8 14.4 ree ies 6.1 Bad 7.6 9.2 a2 7 
1979 4.1 13.5 -14.4 11.6 2.9 5.8 11.3 12.8 7.7 ecar a 
1980 -3.5 73 -24.3 6.7 5 BY: 13.5 15.4 6.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 8.9 -15.4 9.1 let 7.6 10.3 18.8 a 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -5.3 sey 2.6 -.9 9.7 6.2 1a47 6.5 3546.5 
1981 III 2 .0 -18.3 Te S75) 728 2.9 20.2 8 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.0 -9.5 -1.2 -.4 8.3 1.8 16.5 7) 3531.4 
1982 I -3.3 -2.8 307 ¢ ord 8.8 7 16.3 256 3075.6 
II -1.5 1.4 5.2 244 d 9.4 3 16.5 8 2368.8 
III -.9 -.5 18.1 VB: -.4 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
1V -2.1 -4.1 12.4 2.8 -.5 10.7 5 1157 3.3 4267.1 
1983 I 2.4 3.3 34.9 23 0 10.4 -.1 10.8 3.5 3593.1 
II 4.2 5.4 5.7 9 10.1 0 10.5 3.0 5487.9 
1982 JUL 2 -.4 30.2 1.0 =i 9.8 6 16.0 2 2696.7 
AUG -.3 -1.5 -11.7 -.4 Mt 9.9 3 13.5 =) 6529.1 
SEP -.8 sf) 8.4 9 -4 10.2 1 13.5 ) 4197.9 
OCT “1.1 -3.9 “ tal -.4 10.5 4 12.0 Mae: 5261.0 
NOV -.7 m4 19.2 he c/ 0 10.7 0 11.5 tet 3885.1 
DEC | i -6.0 0 0 10.8 -.3 11.5 a) 3655.2 
1983 JAN 1.6 2.4 32.3 -.2 0 10.4 2 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 5 Ak bes -1.2 0 10.4 -.2 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.4 aT -8.8 ONS 0 10.3 1 10.5 tie3 3629.8 
APR 1.9 1.0 -8.4 a3 4 10.2 6 10.5 ae: 4601.0 
MAY 11 2.9 amy Al 10.1 5 10.5 PG: 6906.9 
JUN 11 AALS ae 112 10.0 2 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL 10.5 
OURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
AUG 25, 1983 TABLE 14 9:15 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX VERAG INDEX DEX INDE NITIAL NER 
WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NoT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED + +NOT  ACTURING FORMATION _— PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
: (UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
ee ee ee Soreness a a ee ee eee 
1980 OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 85 39.40 120.1 120, 62 98.9 521 31.94 
NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 .70 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.58 
DEC 140.05 143.0 1.23 -.28 39.55 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.18 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.72 120.8 131.24 107.8 457 33.55 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1,20 39.82 121.0 132.46 106.6 438 33.90 
MAR 142.27 141.7 .23 93 39.90 121.1 133.27 104.4 424 34.13 
APR 142.78 144.6 36 2.05 39.95 Fo ieS 133.90 102.0 412 34.38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 hi -.07 40.02 hey 133.98 99.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143.60 143.2 oe - 90 40,05 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34.87 
JUL 143,68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 -.35 40.03 119.2 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 139.3 -.45 -2,18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
OCT 141.72 136.9 - 83 -1.72 39.85 117.9 127.04 73.5 431 33.69 
NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 .07 39.74 11723 124, 88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 - 96 -.58 39.60 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 - 95 = Ahi 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135.32 136.0 36 97 38.89 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY 135.15 136.2 -.12 mS 38.88 114.4 115.14 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 =,.29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38.95 113.6 112.56 73.2 567 29.80 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 -.22 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1.25 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 139.1 50 80 38.96 112.1 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.96 111.9 120,35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.43 140.9 67 93 38.96 hie 125.80 SIRE 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 {1282 131.47 97.9 593 29.07 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 1.72 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144.02 150.5 1.61 1.96 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.06 
APR 146.48 152.4 127 1.26 39.41 112.4 147.16 115.8 516 30.67 
MAY 148.97 154.3 1.70 1.25 39.57 112.7 152.45 121.0 493 31.48 
JUN 151.36 155.9 1.60 1.04 39.74 113.4 157,42 126.9 468 32.20 
SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMEN COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 9:15 AM 


AUG 25, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE | CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 

& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 OCT 14.06 793.6 Ea niches woes 3.60 34 141.82 144.2 -.14 1.05 
NOV 14.11 79050 =9.69 .32 5.02 ai 142.17 145.3 as: 76 
DEC 14.34 794.9 = fa des 6.31 39 142.91 146.1 Sees 35 
1981 JAN 14.56 793.6 -6,12 87 foe! 42 143.86 146.8 .67 48 
FEB 14.44 ies Soe .74 ioe od 144.87 147.2 WAS, me: 
MAR 14.34 790.6 -4.30 44 7.67 47 145.77 147.2 .62 . 00 
APR 14.38 790.2 -3.08 .09 7.84 50 146.48 147.1 .49 = 0% 
MAY 14.38 789.9 -1.46 =09 8.38 51 146.95 146.9 EP! me) 
JUN 14.34 789.6 7) wile 8.71 52 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14.22 789.2 3.64 SoA 9.06 52 147.54 147.6 Sats .07 
AUG 14.16 789.0 6.38 aes 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 . 08 =.20 
SEP 14.15 788.6 8.32 Teall 9.21 49 147.57 146.5 -.06 -.54 
ocT 14.06 788.5 3,34 =o04) 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 = AE mea 
NOV 14,04 789.0 Srso -.66 (hee, ag 146.28 143.0 oo ig Ce 
DEC 14.01 790.3 7.81 - 89 6.07 40 145.07 140.93 poe oot Ne es 
1982 JAN ELE 792.5 4.04 - 1.06 567 36 143.47 138.4 Name) YH 
FEB 13.80 7352 Saws) Sie 14 5.74 34 142.05 T3909 Sake 1.08 
MAR 13.66 798.6 -8.34 -1.06 5.38 33 140.84 ER. Sek =,.90 
APR 13.63 802.1 =ach is Ae 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 Sano Sale 
MAY ise 804.9 mat usa SRE) Smee 32 138.98 138.8 Sik: 58 
JUN 12.91 806.7 -18.26 S00) 4.89 32 138.30 ies SSL 4) -1,08 
JUL 12.38 807.9 -18.36 - 84 Sighs 33 137.65 136.4 =a -.66 
AUG Tteg2 809.6 ihe ve Sk 208 34 136.93 135.1 = I Syetk, 
SEP 11.70 812.0 -14.74 Sahl 2.02 36 136.18 134.5 Sick -.44 
OcT 11.61 814.7 =n) =. 03 .74 38 W3bn27 WEP cit) = BT -1.34 
NOV lilzios 818.2 -10.81 =.96 9 39 134.38 132.6 -.66 - 08 
DEC 11.69 822.8 -11.41 Ont 2.77 40 133.62 132.6 = SEM) . 00 
1983 JAN 11.80 830.1 SHEE Selif 215 4) TEE AY 134.3 ~.26 1.28 
FEB TS 840.6 = bye -.40 2uu19 4) 133.10 133.6 Sot Sisk. 
MAR 11.94 852.5 oer .02 iets 43 133.22 134.7 . 09 82 
APR 12.28 863.2 -14.01 de) eek) 45 133.63 135,507; .30 174 
MAY 12.76 872.4 -11.58 .94 1.60 47 134.45 138.0 62 1,69 
JUN 13.18 880.2 Wohl 49 135.56 139519 82 .80 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) erat PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAK INDUSTRIAL 
ATERIALS. 

(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

(5) NOT FILTERED. 


NN EE REE 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 
Annual Rates 

17 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 
Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

25 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

27 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 16 


11:32 AM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE INDIRECT ROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1978 131703 25722 ~2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 32211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 SREY: 206221 27728 364279 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 -3917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 II 191812 36124 -3296 25864 4944 12240 -8440 261168 36456 336548 
III 197600 31160 -~4684 28512 3740 12356 -6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 Saz72 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 ~3052 31584 3968 15028 =3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 I 211724 28028 -3032 30268 3852 15804 - 1496 287420 40948 374532 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 17 11:32 AM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE NDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
a 
1978 Sina 22.8 357.7 23.4 2onZ 12a S 12s Ala 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 2.3 als 331 13)..2 4.3 122 
1981 15.4 Sy hlae) 16.7 22.9 By 1335) 101 Zan oP 14.3 
1982 7.4 =36%)1 10.2 6.7 aha! 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 Sn 
1981 II 4.7 Belo Sb)58 Zia 3.6 J6 -288 3.6 Zork | 
ITI Hs (0) Scio’ 42.1 10.2 -24,4 38) 2152 We? 7.4 1.8 
re iV 7a S210 =3 00a Uae Eilieid 3.4 1328 1.8 2.8 2.4 
1982 I 1.8 Sy Rler/ Ye 6 24.3 Zhe 184 = 4 2.4 3 
II 6 = Onl tial .0 5.3 6.6 -420 Re = Sisal aD 
II] .0 -1.4 -14.2 8.7 il ie JES 1404 ie We 1.6 
IV Pas) t5iot 6.9 Se Soi 1.6 1888 Pal lee Ae 
1983 | 6 2275 Th, 16.4 ate! Sho 408 4.3 ae 3.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 T1832 AM 


JUN 21, 1983 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT RA 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- 

EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


ep 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 - 104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12993 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 II 192344 66564 17996 26564 29404 224 672 102080 - 109860 336548 
III 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 ~112560 342536 
IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 ease 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 | 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
II 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 -11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
III 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 ~ 15244 384 $8120 -95172 362168 
1983 | 220832 80232 15048 25760 24192 -2356 -4 $9236 -99196 374532 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 19 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON- FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 
ee 
1978 10.5 10.1 5.8 8.3 12.4 -910 399 Tig 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 Alay) 14.0 =n) 24.0 HE, -4591 -588 thos 123 1222 
1981 tsar 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 1Si2 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 -20.9 1.5 -8.4 -11157 - 184 8 ethos) 5.2 
1981 II 3.4 3.0 ae) hey! 8.0 - 1880 92 4.7 thes! 3.1 
II] 1.9 5.4 =24) Sou sol 2352 792 =U y Picks 1.8 
IV diez A) Ss 6.6 3.5 -3884 - 1696 ral SO 2.4 
1982 | 1.3 alk -4.2 me =A -4132 584 -3.6 set .3 
I] ano 3.0 =Ornl chad Sei) -5896 44 4.5 a AL) 
IT] 2.4 2a0 = tfals AY! clint 2324 220 2 lied 1.6 
IV 2h 3.6 11.7 Joa .0 -6232 -232 Sth l®) Sih Ale, 9 
1983 I 1.8 =k Weta) “4.1 Sec 12888 ~388 Ue 4.2 3.4 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. i 


kis NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 20 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT ROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI- = EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM XPOR 
TURE TURE CONST- const. ie eS BE ii EXPORTS IMPORTS — EXPENDITURE 
RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) 

1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 -3 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 -32 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 II 83564 22672 6468 10944 12296 468 0 34564 -37992 137240 
Il 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 33732 -38232 136292 

IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 

1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
II 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 

III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 

IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 

1983 I 82036 23144 5324 9276 9108 -1448 148 32604 -33356 130676 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 21 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON- FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) C21) 
Eh aaa 
1978 2.6 Vad! = tf oe) 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0) 5e ae tf 13.4 12h 1774 - 136 3.0 6.8 3.2 
1980 1.0 8 S5t6 11.0 4.3 2507 > PP: a) ea ae) 
1981 iow) a Shou 8.2 Tl 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 =Deni 5 2/5 In = thoes -14.9 -3948 -24 = 6 RSE “4.4 
1981 II 9 Salee) ioe mL 5.0 -548 - 100 4.8 4.1 ilies 
III ii) 1.6 “8.8 SS. =a 860 380 =2i;.4 6 sack 
IV =o ge) tele) 3.0 i“ - 1804 -364 a6 -4.7 =o 
1982 | =1—0 =220 “5.4 = hak = G2 - 1692 60 =A, whe eo wae 
II .0 8 =9/6 Ore Vay) - 1368 - 104 3.18) oi -1.4 
II] cay 4 <a “5.6 = Sil SOG 160 220 1.4 Buy: rit 
IV ao 8 LIS Utes sae - 1000 mide sar} inns ait! 
1983 | a i.) 13.9 -4.8 Saige 2928 =e 3.8 6.0 bd 


C 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 22 11:08 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
CLuDI SOOO eae R es eR MTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING  INDU 
a AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


pies ee ee ee 


3.3 325 gn0 2:3 2.6 3:9 Sievt 3ic9 1.4 

1378 3.8 4.2 Gre 4.3 5.4 3.4 4.5 5.0 =i 
1980 8 ae =U ar! ats! slo! 1.8 8 6 .9 
1981 29 PATE Yo SA0 2.4 2.9 30 2.8 2.4 
1982 =e 18 —Dine -10.8 =Si4 -10.4 oid ahei74 [tes 3 | 
eo | 1.3 1.4 on0 one 2.4 8 1.5 1.6 << 
"a 1 ar ih =a a dey vais: maine = 9 Sick Ake) 9 
IV =e =e) -4.4 =e lou/ =Si8 a iG ay hel> as 

1982 I =1.5 Sists =255 -2.0 =206 ra sit erat 6 
I] Shows = er! eek) = Stl SEIS) 140) ae ae i) 

III Eaten Sal Sin) =2).9 =o) Salt riety = 20 A: 

IV a0 Eilean -4,0 =e -2.8 eres Sis: -1.4 ne 

1983 I 1.8 1.8 5.8 4.9 ao a 7d Pie) el 
1982 MAY =e) SAE: 9 Sitlra = lok! a ae -.4 .0 
JUN At haa She Some Sok) 2.0) =u ities ali pen! = 

JUL Shas =f? Ear mate -2.4 a8 ite ick) oe 

AUG 1.0 a 4.4 2.5 Phe ae Nve2 AZ =i 

SEP 2s, oo ~304 =o -2.4 aa ita Ser a 

OcT =) -1.0 mS cote sii ae Sheol) ai 24 a2 

NOV me ie 5 tf 4 6 mi 4 4 5b) 

DEC .0 Soul cs a al Se, 22 She: & 

1983 JAN 1.4 1.6 5.4 Sgt, 4.5 al 1.8 0 ancl 
FEB nl sl Dire Wen 13 ano a3 a SVs) 

MAR ih at Sak eat Se ee 4 4 ek) 

APR a oe) diva, 1.4 Ws 0 6 6 ne 

MAY 9 a 1,5 2n3 250 3 13 We) reid 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 23 11:08 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


nee SEU UES USSR 


1978 -1.4 7.0 10.5 ets See4 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 >On ae Ree 9.4 on) 6.5 bred 2.8 
1980 fe 2nd =on6 3.4 =sh5(0 oO itt ne 
1981 Vilhoy aed, -7.4 -5.4 a Pail 1.5 6.5 
1982 3.4 aaNet Uf 15h Sie 0 SNe ae Seok =650 =Lse(0, 
1981 II =n -8.4 =o0mo = Unk! 3.6 5.6 1.4 2.0 
III ohh -14.0 ELONAE =3.6 a3. =H) 0) Pile? cae 
IV =Vha?) 19.8 -16.0 1.4 Soar -8.0 SERS! =310 
1982 I 5.6 SBrg 10.3 or: Sono “4.1 eae = 10 
II ral et) 10.5 -9.4 =1.9 Sulit a 2ne -4.4 
III =n0 1051 14.5 2 = els) Selle Sal -4.2 
IV 2.6 Seal (a) 15 Sins =O ileal 1.3 
1983 | = nie 20.8 -6.8 2.6 lod 9.6 4.9 Alok} 
1982 MAY at) Tee8} One zoe) loth 1.4 al =o 
JUN = ois Tia iy Ayo y/ =o ome me 1.0 
JUL rae ae aie SOq0 SPA dias 2a) 5 
AUG Se! alte ye tat) 48 4.7 die 2a) Soe 
SEP 1.4 24.7 4.3 2.3 -4.5 SH ae = H6¢) =5 
OcT 1.6 1.9 6.7 1.8 =3.8 =v Stl 0 
NOV =e) ral =e 5.4 ods St) 6 On 
DEC PROS Sl. 14,2 ah Salek BUS =iiee 6.0 
1983 JAN -1.4 27.6 323 .0 vir| 10.0 4.4 sie 
FEB =a =12.6 -14.4 6 2.4 Zan 2.8 seo 
MAR -.4 13.4 -14.8 6 =lire Sat) Safes) 1.0 
APR me ett 4.8 So) 2.0 308 6 1.5 
MAY ack 7.0 sour! ak 1.6 3.1 mt 6.2 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 24 11:08 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY 

ees OTHER TUTLITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

a te ee - et rae INSURANCE -PEREHNAL ADMINIS- 

TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 

1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 3.5 4.8 2.5 5.0 3.8 2.5 

1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 3.5 4.8 2.6 3.1 2.6 -.5 

1980 2.8 6 2.5 # 1.0 -.2 3.4 1.4 1.2 

1981 3.7 1.2 5.4 4 -.6 11 3.9 4.1 2.0 

1982 -3.1 -8.6 =] -8.8 -14.0 “5.1 .0 7 3.2 

1981 I! 17 1.0 2.8 0 .6 -.4 9 1.0 4 

II -1,3 -3.3 ey -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 .9 2 1.4 

IV 1.6 5 4 -2.4 -4.4 “1.2 8 .0 8 

1982 1 “1.5 -4.1 1.5 -3.1 -4.0 -2.4 -.6 -.6 8 

I] -1.8 -2.4 -3.2 -2.3 -5.7 .0 -1.4 -.2 8 

II “1.5 -1.9 -2.0 -2.7 -5.0 -1.2 3 -.7 4 

IV -1.9 -3.8 24 8 e 8 9 wits 4 

1983 | 8 9 3 17 22 1.0 “1.6 -.3 5 

1982 MAY -.3 -.9 -3.1 1.2 1.8 8 .0 -4 rr 

JUN -.8 -1.0 -1.8 -2.0 -3.4 -1.2 -.1 -.5 -.2 

JUL -1.5 “1.5 -2.6 -2.0 -3.8 -.9 e -1 4 

AUG 1.4 ¥ 4.5 € .0 5 .6 -4 4 

SEP .0 4 .0 4 1.3 -.3 -.8 -.4 4 

OCT -2.6 -4.6 -2.0 £ 2.0 -.6 le -.4 .0 

NOV ET 4 1.9 He -2.5 .0 5 -.3 1 

DEC -.7 mt -2.4 -.2 -1.5 6 -1.3 5 4 

1983 JAN 5 by -4 11 5.4 -1.4 2 -.8 -.3 

FEB = -1.5 1.8 aa, -.8 .6 -1.5 -.5 5 

MAR 1,9 a2 s 1.7 -.4 3.1 ea 1.5 6 

APR .6 8 1.8 -1.3 4.8 “5.1 3 .0 1 

MAY iba) 5 Re: .9 -2.9 3.5 -.7 Pe -.1 

OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 

AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 25 11:08 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 8294) 11528 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70426 348393 35587 70319 34704 35614 114502 103545 10957 
1981 71358 35439 35918 70553 34733 35820 108449 97563 10886 
1982 64654 31248 33407 63172 29872 33300 91290 81649 9641 
1981 II 18504 9347 9157 18415 $271 9143 27487 24711 2777 
IT] 17926 8925 9000 17840 8873 8967 27171 24476 2694 
IV 17114 8326 8788 16631 7873 8757 26070 23483 2588 
1982 I 16666 8172 8494 16039 7595 8444 24250 21738 2512 
Il 16355 8024 8331 16174 7846 8328 23395 20960 2435 
Ill 16334 7990 8344 15798 7470 8327 22196 19823 2373 
IV 15300 7062 8238 15161 6961 8200 21449 19128 2321 
1983 I 16128 7654 8474 16048 7538 8511 21102 18775 2328 
1982 MAY 5474 2667 2807 5372 2575 2796 T2179 6968 807 
JUN 5502 2708 2794 5470 2672 2798 7742 6932 810 
JUL 5350 2585 2765 5228 2479 2749 7620 6826 795 
AUG 5663 2827 2836 5412 2585 2826 7369 6584 785 
SEP 5321 2577 2744 5158 2406 2752 7206 6413 793 
OCT 5058 2335 2723 4977 2251 2726 7125 6329 796 
NOV 5119 2347 2772 5251 2505 2746 7256 6486 770 
DEC 5122 2379 2743 4933 2206 2728 7068 6313 755 
1983 JAN 5405 2600 2805 5386 2577 2809 7047 6288 759 
FEB 5381 2539 2843 5405 2544 2861 7070 6293 777 
MAR 5342 2515 2827 5257 2417 2840 6985 6194 791 
APR 5483 2623 2861 5447 2580 2867 6949 6152 797 
MAY 5578 2702 2875 5615 2745 2870 6987 6195 792 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 197 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 11:08 AM 


AUG 12, 1983 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
es Oe ae 
Al 1Qe2 7.9 EIB, tet 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1978 44 ome 4.3 ais 3.0 3.6 an Uiisk) -8.0 
1980 cio, -4.6 =o -4.5 wis: malls ites weil Wea 3.0 
1981 iss Lae, 4 oe et 6 -8.6 -8.4 “10.2 
1982 =9.4 Sal ates -7.0 =10,5 -14.0 ot) Stiders Sa ae -12.4 
1 3.9 5.7 250 4.2 6.4 AV 0 gk silat: 
ee HI ae Fo -4.5 ai ou et -4.3 =e, Si, 2.6 = 36 
IV -4.5 ri tcf -2.4 -6.8 ers: S/he -5.4 hia) =4,4 
1982 I =2 58 a hak car KS, eh S Cele Saige hes =e hots 
II Alb, Sail aia as 2168) -1.4 Ses = 20 2.3 
III ial -.4 ue =2.3 -4.8 .0 = Ole tae i | 
IV -6.3 -11.6 =e -4.0 85.5 2118) eae) -1.6 =4..8 
1983 1 5.4 8.4 2.9 Siok 8.3 3.8 Aline! =1.9 4.8 
1982 MAY 1.8 at 2.8 te sat) P55 aries = has es 
JUN aks ao -.4 1.8 Sy nit -.4 =e 4 
JUL =A} A gy -4.4 ile?! lina! als Nok =e 
AUG ches! 9.4 2a)6: 3.0 4.3 2.8 Sele: SElak) = 157 
SEP -6.0 -8.8 Seles Sar Sono =200 ine =2 5.0 bes, 
OCT sia -9.4 = aif SENS -6.4 = tk) =| Salk) a 
NOV V2 ak 1.8 LSE Tl. 3 Aus 1.8 ZG) TREE 
DEC a! 1.4 hs -6.0 ot eS, Sant -2.6 selou/ =2.0 
1983 JAN Sue 3.3 2.3 Six 16.8 3.0 og) -.4 & 
FEB a) -2.4 es 3 SPs] 1.8 +3 a 730 
MAR =u =H] = 16 eset =5:,10) = if Sok =,0 ty, 7 
APR ye | 4.3 ioe 3.6 6.8 aS eae =i 8 
MAY shaw! 3,0) nO Sant 6.4 ont oh) 7 =r. 6 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC. STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 27 11:08 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED REAL INVENTORY /SHIPMENT RATIO 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTA DURABLE NONDURABLE 
i 

1978 11393 5941 5452 1.95 2.00 WAS, 

1979 12272 6644 5628 i) :) 2.08 1,83 

1980 11981 6438 5544 2.09 Qed 1.90 

1981 12514 6794 5720 2.08 ANY 1.89 

1982 11048 5751 5297 vl 2! 2.46 2.00 

1981 II 12325 6692 5633 eee: eas 1.85 

II] 12495 6766 5729 2.08 2a2U 1.89 

IV 12514 6794 5720 2.20 2.46 195 

1982 I 12502 6732 5770 2.26 2.48 2.04 

I] 12108 6523 5585 PES? As) 2.47 2.03 

III 11646 6195 5451 Delis, 2.38 1°97 

IV 11048 5751 5297 2.22 20 1.96 

1983 | 10771 5464 5307 2.03 eral 1.89 

1982 MAY 12257 6612 5645 2.24 2.48 2.01 

JUN 12108 6523 5585 2.20 2.41 2.00 

JUL 12015 6479 5536 PP AS) Ze5i 2,00 

AUG 11793 6311 5482 2.08 PP RI 1.93 

SEP 11646 6195 5451 PAN) 2.40 1.99 

OcT 11545 6098 5446 2.28 2.61 2.00 

NOV 11300 5887 5413 ese a 255i 1,95 

DEC 11048 5751 5297 2.16 2.42 Inge 

1983 JAN 10987 5608 5380 2.03 2.16 1,92 

FEB 10913 5544 5369 2,03 2.18 1,89 

MAR 10771 5464 5307 2.02 PAS 1.88 

APR 10768 5479 5288 1.96 2.09 1.85 

MAY 10606 5358 5248 Ingo 12398 1.83 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 28 11:08 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE ONDURABL 


1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4595 2404 2191 2665 1801 864 4721 2232 2489 
1981 4896 2702 2194 2612 1741 871 5007 2351 2656 
1982 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1981 II 4773 2587 2187 2727 1847 880 4825 2258 2567 
Ill 4878 2678 2200 2690 1802 887 43927 2286 2641 
IV 4896 2702 2194 2612 1741 871 5007 2351 2656 
1982 I 4845 2633 2212 2635 1753 881 5022 2345 2677 
II 4602 2507 2095 2567 1709 858 4938 2306 2631 
II] 4343 2289 2054 2499 1656 843 4805 2250 2554 
ANY 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1983 | 4086 2072 2015 2256 1441 815 4428 1951 2478 
1982 MAY 4647 2519 2128 2622 1760 862 4988 2334 2655 
JUN 4602 2507 2095 2567 1709 858 4338 2306 2631 
JUL 4518 2441 2077 2596 1741 856 4901 2298 2604 
AUG 4412 2356 2057 2524 1669 855 4857 2286 2571 
SEP 4343 2289 2054 2499 1656 843 4805 2250 2554 
OcT 4232 2243 2050 2479 1644 835 4773 2212 2562 
NOV 4229 2184 2045 2390 1570 820 4681 2133 2548 
DEC 4126 2126 1999 2333 1523 810 4590 2102 2488 
1983 JAN 4148 2111 2037 2300 1486 813 4540 2011 2529 
FEB 4125 2109 2015 2259 1444 815 4530 1990 2539 
MAR 4086 2072 2015 2256 1441 815 4428 1951 2478 
APR 4073 2059 2020 2289 1487 803 4400 1934 2466 
MAY 4039 2023 2016 2233 1439 794 4333 1895 2438 
U : VENTOR , SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS S, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


AUG 12, 1983 TABLE 29 11:08 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL ONDURABL OTAL URABLE NONDURABL 


1978 120 141 -21 46 33 13 -232 -72 - 160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 -13 307 232 75 
1980 -77 -63 -14 -74 -63 -10 -140 -B1 -60 
1981 300 298 2 -54 -61 7 286 119 168 
1982 -770 -576 -194 -279 -218 -61 -417 -249 -169 
1981 11 61 45 16 82 69 13 44 31 13 
Il 105 91 14 -37 -45 8 102 28 75 
IV 18 24 -7 -78 -61 “17 BO 65 15 
1982 I -51 -69 18 23 12 11 15 -5 21 
II -242 -126 -116 -67 -44 -23 -84 -39 -46 
HI -260 -218 -44 -68 -53 -15 -133 -56 -77 
IV -217 -163 -54 -166 -133 -33 -215 -148 -67 
1983 1 -39 -55 15 -76 -81 © - 162 -151 -10 
1982 MAY -108 -82 -26 -6 -2 -3 -39 -16 -22 
JUN -45 -12 -33 -54 -51 -4 -51 -27 -23 
JUL -85 -66 -19 29 31 -2 -36 -9 -28 
AUG -105 -85 -20 -73 -71 -1 -44 “11 =33 
SEP -70 -67 -3 -25 -13 -12 -52 -36 -16 
OCT -50 -46 -4 -20 -12 -8 -31 -39 7 
NOV -63 -58 -4 -89 -74 -15 -93 -79 -14 
DEC -104 -58 -46 -57 -47 -10 -91 -31 -60 
1983 JAN 22 -16 38 -33 -36 3 -50 -91 42 
FEB -23 -2 -22 -41 -42 2 -11 -20 10 
MAR -38 -38 -1 -3 -3 0 -101 -40 -62 
APR -8 -13 5 33 45 -12 -28 -16 -12 
MAY -39 -35 -4 -56 -47 -9 -67 -39 -28 
OQURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED 0 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


AUG 11, 1983 TABLE 30 2:33 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


4 86.8 80.0 89.1 7 Sie 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 

1978 881 89.5 82.7 90.2 SS. 83.4 95.1 88.1 Ss Tie 
1980 81.0 86.7 UGS) 89.6 ise 79.6 954 66.0 7, MST 
1981 123 84.9 73.8 84.9 75.6 77.6 EES 74 61.8 82.4 Tine 
1982 67.4 te 5S thet) 58.8 63.0 72.6 hy 1 6S°.5 59n7 
1981 II 82.7 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.4 80.8 Sig 67.7 85.6 ide 
III 79.4 84.9 74.0 81.4 77.4 fey} 95.9 62.7 Soar rAlar/ 

IV 74,2 81.5 67.2 82.6 64.1 72.4 hilee: SE 79.8 66.9 

1982 I 1050 77.9 63.7 77.4 6502 70.9 BZ 52.8 72.4 63.3 
I] 68.6 75.2 62.1 73.4 60.2 64.3 ATE 58.2 Tes 60.6 

III 67.0 74.3 Sono 72.0 56.7 60.6 68.0 58.4 70.0 58.8 

IV 63.4 aon §3).9 70.4 Dome 56.3 Beno 43.0 64.4 56.2 

1983 I 6752 76.1 58.4 les 54.3 58.6 58.3 56.1 66.2 60.3 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 11, 1983 TABLE 31 2:33 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL OTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


a 


1978 Dale 15.8 4.1 28.5 als v at) 5.4 
1979 otf 14.5 24.9 18.7 S29 2.6 Woe: 
1980 Sinz Z4\e 7) 45.3 isas Sis =359 10.8 
1981 2Nne Wilt Aye! 21.0 Wut) 31.4 40.2 
1982 SEN af =e) oft! Soin -33.4 ets SE ot Silay! 
1981 II Wen 16.8 Se 29.0 573 9.6 =e 
Ill Saints sariG Bink! S82 ere -20.9 =ililihs 
IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 iced eile) 46.3 
1982 I -24.0 Shee) -10.8 -14.1 SUP Ta? SEG -36.4 
II =22,9 =20n0 =32.1 SERIE) 2.0 =19:.0 =a) Oran 
Il! if SB lil® -.4 SO 6.6 Je =e 
IV 18.8 Uo?) Shs 4 -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1983 I 1552 6.4 Sine 13.6 9 20.9 -6.3 
1982 MAY -10.8 ayeea 2n0 2ylke.6 Ela i =r Sa 
JUN -4.5 = Aloe Soon =) 57 -2.4 =8.3 3.4 
JUL 20.3 27.2 45.7 aamo 7.4 Wier 18.3 
AUG SUEY -33.4 Some -51.8 ewe ie3 -46.9 
SEP 9.4 1128 SE)5! Pal AY 10.0 oe 42.6 
OCT 14,4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 3.1 
NOV el Sos Susie 14,2 -40.0 259 Aw 
DEC 6.5 Sadi SH s/ =5). 0 1262 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 BuO 138 1.4 =o 
FEB baal Siler 67.6 -36.0 ier, Sle ea kecd 
MAR Ph aaliiale, -47.3 34.8 eke) | 14.3 6.4 
APR 8.0 Silehatel 4.9 7.4 Le) 18.1 13.8 
MAY Bains 2258 15i2 ai 65.8 -38.8 = 196 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 11, 1983 TABLE 32 2:33 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


warcniee eee eusaNG STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS NEH 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 

(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
1978 183.6 ee =e =141.3 =8.2 -3.8 5693 2369 3324 2.6 
1979 151.4 Suis = 15.0 =25.5 a2? | 1057 5667 1684 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 Wana = 155 SBid -24.6 S158 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 2057 Sano Bene 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12.9 -3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 are 
1981 III 151.0 shh -26.3 eat! 4.6 =3',0 1001 440 561 8 
IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 cal fe HAYA See! Son 1155 834 321 saad 
1982 I 140,7 Puts 3.1 37.6 6.4 -8.4 625 193 432 a 
vi 98.0 “30.3 -3.0 -38.8 SIGS -6.9 738 397 341 or eat 
III 81.3 Ste O =3.1 =23,,.9 Ure! ten 615 340 275 <tie 
IV A125 38.5 98.9 Su = Ans Sie? 1224 717 507 =I 
1983 | 147.7 Silent 50.8 6.6 eo 34.6 1067 421 646 iy 3 
I] 177.0 19.9 10.3 36.6 1359 =65.0 3 
1982 JUN 94.0 3.3 6.5 ued =O .0 195 $4 101 =i 
JUL $3.0 Sheth Sout 1.6 det oa) 172 84 88 aa 
AUG 78.0 = 16.17 .0 -24.2 hod Sites 218 125 93 so 
SEP 130 -6.4 3.2 1200 = Bird 17.4 225 131 94 ae 
OcT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 1.0 SJaon2 287 162 125 saat 
NOV 112.0 19.1 17.0 Zins SHC? Zien, 406 230 176 aes 
DEC 132.0 Wek 54.5 SIU 5.) oul 2.8 531 325 206 aril 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 ae ee a6 16.5 248 80 168 iy 
FEB 142.0 =21 -10.8 18.6 "s -4.7 320 138 182 0 
MAR 156.0 oS) = Die 31.4 Sue 26.4 499 203 296 at 
APR 144.0 Swi 9.0 SPAS) Dit =P ay 
MAY 23170 60.4 33.0 117.0 13.1 Uibaw a 
JUN 156.0 Saeco -34.1 -30.4 1.8 129 wie 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
( SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
( 


1) 
2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


AUG 11, 1983 TABLE 33 2:33 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


DURABLE NON-DURABLE NON-DURABL 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE Goods 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

ac are eee 
1978 1454 9.6 10.6 10.6 Wiles Py 6 4.2 6.3 al 
1979 ils 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 Ted 2.3 2.6 19 oy: 
1980 9.6 AME) 4.) ths? 15.0 SU) his) -6.1 SENG 4.2 
1981 13.2 Le 14.4 13.0 12,4 1.8 Sats 5.2 5,2 edie 
1982 4.7 -14.4 -2.4 16 We -4.3 -18.3 =9)10 <Se 4 
1981 II 1.8 Shi leu 1.4 Zant -.4 -4.0 sis Sek =: 
III cv -4.8 =3.3 9 3.6 aie! =6i7 aya} ad an 
IV LS, E}nsy Thenth 4 Past i 1.6 Sri. =5.0 6 
1982 1 Siok Sins Shs? =" 0 3.2 2a -19.4 -6.6 SOEs oe 
II 200 9.3 AL) WES 3.4 4 LINE! 1.0 A: .0 
II] ne e5n6 Sa itele) 5S Vl =a bis mihar/ =k a: 
IV Lo? nh) 4.9 ot a) et 7.0 4.2 ath AR 
1983 | 1.6 3.4 4 BS ae Jon 4 =.8 PUY s 2.0 
1982 MAY Pit 58 Jag es 2.4 ee! Je) 2.4 131 4 
JUN ant] 4.7 ene =15.0 =6 a fe 6.0 oN bea ei = 
JUL hat) =22 0 -5.4 S43 1.6 SHIRE: -24.1 -5.0 -1.0 A) 
AUG RS) 2 Noes 5.8 HS =e je! 20.7 4.9 1.5 224 
SEP ti, 4.9 ih ailet:t 4 -.4 4.4 4 eet ae 
OCT Saee S2oe8 ell 3 = = lia! S190 -3.6 “t = 
NOV aad 28.8 5.9 130 6 ene 220 Sek a 2 
DEC 2a) Wiad View 1.0 rye aut lege 6.7 8 st 
1983 JAN gan = i7c8 = Bip Hf = =o 4 Ss ous 0 . 
FEB ot ala! =o aE) 6 sae -4.4 -2.4 8 : 
MAR 4.7 19.0 4.8 TAL 5.0 35 20.3 5.3 ut ey 
APR -4.6 6.9 ae -7.4 Sets -4.6 6.9 sels, = Th -6.3 
MAY 278 4) 2.6 4.9 Be 3.4 4 3.3 4.5 2.9 

URCE: AIL DE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOG 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS a te ged pte ni 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE HEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY Seg ee Briehiee acer ae 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDI 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY SEE eee eee (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRU . 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 
34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 
36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 
37 Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 
46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
_ Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
47 Wage Settlements 
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AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 34 11:58 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR MPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RA 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 

1978 sad 3.4 2.9 fw. eo 8.4 14.5 6.1 re 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 ah 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 Zane 6.6 aee 7.5 wee 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Aa 2.6 2.0 6.5 Phe 7.6 1393 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 4 ESC} =452 323 =3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 III 503 .0 evil -.3 = 7.4 12.8 So 361 64.6 
IV na -.8 Siee 1.0 -.9 8.4 14,6 6.2 13.0 64.6 

1982 I =o FH oll Sips at =18) 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
II 6 ti ae e125 2 =1 54 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 

D1 27 eip2 =744| 5.8 -1.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 

IV =a -.8 =? Ese Saye 1297 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 

1983 | .0 2 <we 380 Sy 12.5 20.8 9.9 135 63.8 
II 133 1.4 122 251 al 12.4 20.9 9.7 40 64.4 

1982 JUL nad S47 6 4.3 = 11.9 20.9 8.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG =a = 4 ~The 302 -.8 1202 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 

SEP =e u/) 8 =7.4 1 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 

OCT 2 SH 25 9 see Wad 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 

NOV =2 -.4 = 54 -.3 aes 12 a7 20.5 TOs2 me 63.8 

DEC i 2 ==) 9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 ne 63.9 

1983 JAN =ag 0 ~al i A?2 1 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB .4 3 .0 eed 2 12.5 20.7 9.9 Lat 63.8 

MAR 4 3 7 4 3 12.6 ated 8.9 ae 63.9 

APR 75 6 4) 35 4 12.5 2185 9.7 -.5 64.2 

MAY . 6 .8 .0 8 12.4 Pe a 9.6 -.5 64.4 

JUN ae} 5 51 ana 0 Tne 20.1 9.7 -1.0 64.5 

JUL ‘3 6 +2 3.4 5 1220 19.7 9.5 =] a7 64.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 35 11:58 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE O TAL UNEMPLOYED AVERA 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS -13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS UTUR 0 “ON FUTURE —*UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
ce SN cD 6 ee ee ee hs ee 
1978 911 23.8 27 35.2 3.9 1.3 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 O70 32.6 4.3 1.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 321 3.9 1.9 6.2 B72 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 Qh7, ee 6.6 22 17,2 
1981 III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 2.2 6.9 7 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 Det 15.1 
Il 1259 21.1 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 5.9 3:2 17.2 
Ill 1372 294 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17,8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 127; 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 on0 232 5.4 1.4 20.8 
II 1505 17.8 19.4 51.7 3.4 1.5 3.3 28 23.4 
1982 JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 37.2 2.8 1.9 5.7 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 19,2 28.4 37.9 ONT 1.7 5.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 24 6.0 1.5 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 9.2 5.5 1A 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 187 1.9 6.4 Ae 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 2) 6.4 a 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 6.1 122 19.2 
FEB 1585 14,4 25.5 49.4 1.9 2.1 5.4 1,3 20.8 
MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 ee 22,3 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 55.7 on 1.8 3.9 o.4 23.5 
MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 308 1.5 2.9 2.1 23.4 
JUN 1452 19.2 Died 48.6 3.8 1.6 32 2.9 23.3 
JUL 1409 21.6 Dam 44.1 3.3 1.4 4.8 1.6 21.5 
CE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, ISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 36 11:58 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 GES 25 AND OV 


LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
cP} (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


eS 


1978 3.3 a4 3.9 14.5 64.4 2.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 3.7 5.6 “7.1 13.0 66.2 a7 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13:2 67.3 Sal a2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 “3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1,0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 111 -1.0 -1.0 -.8 12.8 67.8 7 * 6.5 5.5 63.6 
IV -.9 -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 seat 13.2 6.2 63.6 
1982 1 -1.8 -3.2 6.1 15.7 66.3 -1 -.5 5.7 6.6 63.2 
II -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 
111 -.1 -3.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 -.5 177 9.3 63.6 
1V -.9 -.9 -.9 20.8 65.9 A -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 | -1.0 -1.0 -.8 20.8 65.5 4 .6 -2.0 9.9 63.2 
1 5 4 . 20.9 66.2 1.5 Lit -.6 9.7 63.8 
1982 JUL 1.5 -1.0 12.3 20.3 67.0 5 ‘1 4.9 8.9 63.7 
AUG -2.2 -2.0 -2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP 2 5 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
ocT ‘A -.4 1.8 20.9 66.0 2 -.2 3.7 9.9 63.5 
NOV -.6 -.1 -2.6 20.5 65.7 -.2 -.5 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC 2 -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 aa 7 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN -1.2 -.7 -3.1 20.5 65.2 -.2 2 -3.6 9.9 63.1 
FEB 3 .0 1,5 20.7 65.6 4 3 8 9.9 63.2 
MAR iS -.4 2.8 74:3 65.8 4 5 “4 9.9 63.3 
APR -.6 -.9 5 21.5 65.6 8 1.0 “1.2 9.7 63.7 
MAY 2 en -.5 21.1 66.5 2 fe -.5 9.6 63.7 
JUN 1 12 -5.0 20.1 65.5 4 3 1.8 9.7 63.9 
JUL 1.0 1.5 -1.2 19.7 67.3 1 3 -2.0 9.5 63.9 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 37 11:58 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
“[AROURERPLOY>— UNEMPLOY-UNEMPLOY-PARTICI- “LABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICT- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
in ges ga tp a 
1978 3.7 3.7 4.5 13.9 58.9 xe 6.6 12.5 TT 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 12.7 61.0 4,2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 Fe 27 2.3 1287 62.6 5.5 6.0 “1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 1253 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 -2.9 “7.4 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 ITI -1.2 -.9 -3.3 117 63.2 1.3 23 10.6 6.7 48.1 
IV -.6 -1.9 9.4 12.9 63.0 rz) al 12.0 7.5 48.2 
1982 1 -1,2 2.1 5.1 13.7 62.5 = 3 2.1 Oe 47.9 
II -.8 -2.7 10.8 15.3 62.1 6 i 20.0 8.6 48.3 
II -.2 -3.1 15.6 17.8 62.3 1.0 A 7.9 9.2 48.5 
IV -.3 .0 -1.8 17.5 62.3 5 -.2 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1983 1 0 -.2 1.0 177 62.7 1.4 1.0 5.1 10.2 48.8 
II -.4 -.6 7 17.9 62.7 1.7 2.2 -3.0 9.7 49.4 
1982 JUL 1.4 -1.0 13.5 18.1 63.0 a 2 1.9 9.0 48.5 
AUG -1.9 -1.2 -4.7 17k 61.9 a # 4.1 9.3 48.7 
SEP - -.2 .0 17.6 61.9 -.4 -.4 -.3 9.4 48.4 
OCT | -4 142 17.8 62.1 oe .0 a4 9.5 48.4 
NOV 1 4 -2.0 17.5 62.1 a -.3 3.9 9.9 48.4 
DEC 9 "I 0 17.3 62.8 a 4 art 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN -.7 -.9 4 17.5 62.5 4 5 .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB fe © 8 17.6 62.8 4 3 ea 10.2 48.8 
MAR a -.7 2:4 18.0 62.8 5 2 a4 10.4 43.0 
APR -1,0 -1.0 -1,2 18.0 62.2 i, 1.5 -2.7 10.0 49.4 
MAY 1.0 7 2.0 18.1 62.9 1 € -3.6 9.6 49.3 
JUN a 9 -3.2 17.5 63.1 5 6 -.3 9.6 49.4 
JUL 8 1k? -3.3 16.8 63.8 A 2 “1.4 9.4 49.4 


SOURCE: E LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 38 11:58 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVE 
ABO MPLOY- _ _UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY> ~~ PARTICT- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
SL a saa ee Se et A he eS ees 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 8. 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 ach ia ine 
1980 1.3 a 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 “1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.1 69.5 1.2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 
1981 II] -.9 -1.2 1.2 13.7 72.3 ‘3 4 3.1 4.8 B0.1 
IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.8 5 a 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 | -2.4 -4.2 Sy 17.5 70.1 “if caw 12.6 6.1 79.4 
I -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 7 8 24.6 7.5 79.5 
II i) -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 ‘9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 
IV 1.4 “1.7 -.4 23.6 69.3 = -1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 
1983 I 1.9 -1.9 -1.9 23.6 68.3 “3 ‘4 -6.4 9.6 78.5 
Il 1.2 3 3 23.5 69.5 1.4 1.4 11 9.6 79.4 
1982 JUL 1.6 “1.1 11.5 23.4 70.9 { 0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG -2.5 “2.7 “1.6 23.6 69.3 =.2 -.8 6.7 9.4 79.7 
SEP ‘4 4 -1.6 23.1 69.7 ‘0 - 4 4.1 9.8 79.5 
OCT 0 a7 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 = 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV = i | -.6 -2.9 23.2 63.1 =.4 6 9 10.4 79.0 
DEC -.4 -1,5 3.3 24.0 68.9 2 ‘2 a 10.2 79.0 
1983 JAN “1.7 -.5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 “ae ‘0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB ‘3 -.2 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 ‘4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR 6 2 3.3 24.1 68.8 ‘4 a. “1.7 9.5 78.7 
APR -.2 -.8 1.6 24.6 68.8 6 7 “9 9.4 73.0 
MAY is 2.7 =9.1 23.7 70.0 ‘4 3 1.7 9.6 79.1 
JUN -.4 1.4 -6.2 22.3 69.8 ‘4 ef 3.2 3.8 79.3 
JUL 1.2 1.4 zi 22.1 70.7 a ‘4 -2.4 9.6 79.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 39 11:58 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOO US S SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY : RANSPOR- INANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
rn ee ee eee 
1978 3.4 3.0 vet 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 13 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 1.7 -3.3 3.7 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 207 1.9 6.1 a 4.2 3.0 is 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 =2a2 -1.9 1.5 4 
1981 III = WY: 5 -.3 Alet -.2 -1.1 1.3 1.8 oh Fal 
IV -.7 -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 a 4 .0 Tov -.2 
1982 I -1.0 -3.3 -5.1 -3.1 -3.2 .0 -.9 -.9 233 Ws 
ih -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.) =we -3.2 Ab Pp: 3 
IT! -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 Sahay) -1.9 -4.9 6 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 "3 2.9 -1.7 -2.1 9 
1983 | 4 -.1 4.1 | -1.9 4 -1.6 7 321 2 
II ss 1.4 5.9 5 2.5 el -.4 1.6 -.4 1.9 
1982 JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 -1.7 -.3 -1,2 Re -2.5 Wy: 
AUG -.8 -1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 a -2.2 -1.7 19 
SEP wi -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 .0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 12 -1.2 -3.0 Vv 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV ne -.8 -1.2 -1.6 1.8 -.1 1.4 -.3 -1.4 -.1 
DEC ; -.1 .0 at -.7 2 0 1.2 -.3 -.1 
1983 JAN .0 Wi vane) 29 -2.8 -.1 -1.6 -.4 Poa 0 
FEB 3 a4": 2.4 -.8 a7 .4 -.6 “e aes ee 
MAR 4 5 me -.1 We) as -.1 &7 -1.5 5 
APR 7 .0 ie -.4 9 9 | 1.4 -.5 8 
MAY 4 i fae’ 1.9 1.8 1.6 .0 xt -1.0 -.5 6 
JUN ea .0 2.5 3 -1.4 4 -3.1 7 ied x 
JUL 4 m7 -.7 oy 152 RE! 2.5 -.2 8 .0 
LABO ALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


TABLE 40 1:53.28 


AUG 8, 1983 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 

rr IsteSCCCCCCCSSSSSS = SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
ee a RAN RON etc cee nny NON 

PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU-  CONSTRUCT- TOTAL  COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 

EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION Tron ane CUREREIAL INCLUDING 

RE AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTU SOHNE PUBLIC 
TRATION 


Sn a ————— ——___— ee 


1978 2.0 -.1 2 16 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 set 2.4 a53 5.8 11 
1980 2.1 -.6 7.9 1.2 -2.2 32 2.8 2.6 5.5 5.6 
1981 3.5 29 1.8 27 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1982 -3.2 -10.4 -13.4 -9,3 -13.4 -.4 -2.7 -3.2 4 9.4 
1981 II 1.0 1.7 2.4 1.4 0.7 a7 A fc 3 5 
Il 0 -1.8 -2.9 -1.6 -2.0 a3 -1.0 10 1.4 . 
IV -.3 -1.7 rz) “1.6 -3.5 Lg 1.0 -.6 3 5 
1982 I -1.0 Saat -3.3 -3.1 -2.7 -.1 -.7 -.7 49 is 
1 -1.3 -4.4 -7.7 -3.1 -8.0 4 -1.6 -1.4 5 1.0 
III -1.8 -3.6 -7.4 -3.0 -4.4 -1.2 1.5 -2.6 -1.8 4 
IV -1.8 -3.8 -4.8 -4.3 -1.0 “1.4 “1.7 -2.4 -1.5 is 
1983 I 3 e ‘2 8 -2.5 4 4 a1 Ae 9 
1982 MAR -.4 -.6 -.9 -.9 4 a -.4 -.6 6 6 
APR -.6 -2.3 -4.7 “1,5 -4.4 .0 -.6 -.3 9 5 
MAY ao -1.7 -1.5 -.5 -6.6 -.4 -1.0 -.5 -.4 4 
JUN -.6 -1.4 -5.5 -1.3 4 -.4 -.3 1.5 -.2 2 
JUL -.5 -.9 -1.9 -1.0 me -.3 -.3 -.3 -.8 a 
AUG -.8 1.5 -2.2 -.6 -4.7 -.6 -.7 1.4 -.8 a 
SEP -.5 -1.0 52 -1.8 2.1 -.4 -.5 -.8 -.6 a 
OCT -.9 -1.7 -1.5 -1.9 -.8 -.6 -1.6 -.9 -.8 4 
NOV -.4 1.2 -3.0 -1.2 .0 21 8 -.9 -.2 x 
DEC 8 -.7 -2.2 a7 -.4 -.1 3 .0 ©) -.3 
1983 JAN iF) 6 1.0 1.1 -1.9 #2 4 o) .0 6 
FEB 5 tae 4.2 12 -.5 s2 "0 a -.4 4 
MAR 0 -.8 -2.8 -.7 -.5 3 a -.2 8 4 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 41 1:53 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a 


TNOUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
sn ee a ee ee eee 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 11 1.7 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 1.1 -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 an 
1981 2.1 -8.1 ais “5 Se 1.5 
1982 =6.0 Be -10.8 -9:3 -12.0 -6.8 
1981 II 7 -2.0 4 11 1.7 4 
II “a8 6.1 Sad “1.7 =3.0 =.5 
IV =a 9 2 2.3 -2.5 ates 
1982 | -2.0 =3.7 =a “37 -2.8 -2.6 
II -2.7 -B.8 “5.7 -3.2 Te -2.0 
HI -2.4 11 -11.4 -2.5 -3..6 7 tas 
IV -2.8 -15.0 ete aii -6.2 -2.9 
1983 | <6 13.1 - 8 ‘4 4 2 
1982 MAR Sor 3 -.9 a5 ae 8 
APR “(a0 =6.0 =3,0 =125 -2.0 ata 
MAY =199 eas a or “5 a 
JUN ae =7.7 -7.4 =1-3 Se BS ies 
JUL a 4.8 a4 mad tel 2 
AUG 9g 2.8 -4.2 ape -.2 0 
SEP a1e0 1.6 14 -1.7 -2.4 -2.5 
OCT Nee -9.2 6 -2.3 -3.7 Sit 
NOV =a -9.1 a Bie Sr a (2 
DEC -'3 7.4 8 ain Be a 
1983 JAN =e 37.0 =1.6 11 11 6 
FEB 2 -12.9 3.1 ‘4 ‘4 Kg 
MAR =m4: 33,5 “2.5 ca ane aa 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, R G 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. are ie soa i 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 42 1:53 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
RANSPOR- TRADE MMUNITY 
TATION ein TL 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- erate oe 
TION TION & TOTAL KHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 93 4.3 
1979 -3.2 17 3.1 0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 -3.2 3.3 1.9 1.5 102 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 a9 6.4 
1982 -12.3 -2.3 -5.7 -9.4 -3.9 7 -2.3 
1981 II ii -.2 .6 5 5 3 1.4 
Il 2 -.5 a3 -.5 a 1.6 14 
1V 0 18 -.3 -.8 -4 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 6 -2.2 
II -10.4 “1.7 -1.7 -3.1 “144 -.5 -1.3 
III 6.1 -1.3 -2.2 3.5 -.8 1.4 -1.3 
IV -1.6 -1.6 -2.3 -2.4 -3.2 “1.5 -2.1 
1983 I -8.5 -.7 -.2 -1.3 4 -1,3 “1.5 
1982 MAR -1,5 -1,2 -.5 1.3 =a -.4 -.6 
APR -2.6 ut -.7 -1.0 -.5 0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 ij -1.4 -.5 -.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 mat -.5 -7 -.3 -.5 2 
JUL 1.4 -.1 -.9 -1.5 a4 -.5 ay? 
AUG -4.1 -.4 47 -.8 -3.2 -.2 -.3 
SEP 2.5 aig “141 -1.4 “1.4 -1.0 -.6 
OCT ie -1.2 -1.0 -.8 -1.2 -.5 -1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 -.5 -.4 -.5 -.3 3 
DEC -1.4 -.1 2 -.3 4 -.2 -.6 
1983 JAN -5.2 -.6 =a -.8 2 -1.1 -1.0 
FEB -1.6 .0 a 4 at “3 -.2 
MAR 29 -.2 aa -.8 4 -.4 -.4 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADI- 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 43 1:53 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
: MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
ae eee 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 13.3 13.4 13.9 21.2 14.2 75 
1980 11.1 8.0 9.7 26.4 10.4 ‘4 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 + -5.7 
1981 I] 5.1 2.6 11 4.6 5.4 5.5 

II 8 8 -11.8 a8 4 4.2 
IV 0 4 15.0 4.2 1.3 1.9 
1982 I -.2 “1.4 -7.9 4.4 -.2 “1044 
II -2.4 5.1 2.7 -3.4 -.1 -10.3 
II -2.7 a6 -1.9 -6.4 -1.1 -7.0 
IV -.7 4.0 -6.9 -2.1 -3.1 8.8 
1983 | 1,2 -2.4 13.8 -1.2 2.7 -3.5 
1982 MAR -.3 3.7 at 1.6 -.6 =,7 
APR -.6 9 -1.3 -3.5 -.1 -.8 
MAY -3.3 4 if -.2 -.2 -15.1 
JUN 9 2.3 -9.3 -3.3 1.1 3.7 
JUL 1.1 1.4 5.0 3 1.6 -1.2 
AUG -5.7 -.3 -1.2 -7.5 -4.9 9.4 
SEP 2.0 2.6 1.6 1.5 -.5 11.6 
OCT 2 -.3 -.4 3 -1.8 7.3 
NOV -.8 1.5 -9.2 -1.8 3 -3.3 
DEC 1.0 4.7 -3.3 1.0 1.5 “1.0 
1983 JAN 3 5.2 16.7 -2.4 5 “ 
FEB 7 -.9 5.9 1.2 1.1 -1,2 
MAR 2 0 -2.2 1.0 1.0 -2.5 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION, 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 44 1:53 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


os ee ee oo eee ee eee 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE , COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


 — ——————<$<$<$——————— 


1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.7 15.2 9.3 616.1 
1979 12.4 13.3 13.1 16.7 11.8 8.8 12.7 14.3 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 15.1 14.3 13.6 9.9 13.3 748.0 
1981 14.9 13.5 13.0 15.5 16.1 15.9 14.9 ie 15.4 739.9 
1982 Thal 12.3 3.8 11.8 (S27 14.5 70 9.9 7.4 482.9 
1981 I] 4.0 4.1 3.0 3.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 8.6 a3 504.4 
III 4.2 12 2.8 4.1 aa3 5.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 1380.0 
IV cea, 731 912 2.5 2.4 2.4 o2 2.5 20 465.3 
1982 I 2.6 1.6 oi 4.2 3.5 3.4 19 2.9 1.8 214.2 
II 2.3 3.8 3 1.5 2.2 3.4 a 4 rc 544.2 
III 1.1 -.2 “1.1 8 1.9 3,4 -.1 1.0 0 765.8 
IV 2.2 1.6 a 3.7 2.5 2.9 1.3 1.6 1.3 407.6 
1983 1 -.5 6 5 -1.2 -1.9 ean e ef 5 
1982 MAR Tea 1.4 ai -.2 8 5.3 Hf 56 ay 300.5 
APR 11 8 0 - 1.4 a 5 5 5 479.3 
MAY -.3 -.8 aI a r -2.0 -1.3 -1.2 =12 626.6 
JUN 1.0 a 4 5 1.6 1.0 1.0 ‘a 9 833.8 
JUL -.1 -.9 -.9 -.4 4 3 is 1.6 4 599.8 
AUG 6 “4 -.6 “8 6 3.0 -1.4 -1.5 -1.4 1257.9 
SEP 7 2.0 -.1 6 8 -.1 Lad Vd 1A 439.7 
OCT 2 -2.1 -.1 1.2 ) a7 2 3 2 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 5 12 6 Tae 4 a 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 3.1 24 2.6 Taz 1.4 ee 1.9 17 263.5 
1983 JAN -2.5 -3.0 -.8 -3.1 -3.3 -1.2 -1.6 2.9 =1.2 451.4 
FEB -.5 s -.6 -.3 -1.4 Val -.1 -.3 1 1600.3 
MAR 2.2 a, 5 0 3.5 2.6 1.6 1.8 1.6 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
Ad} EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 45 1:53 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTT 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 


MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
En ee ee eee 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37-9 eh} 10) a) 42.1 
1979 Ceo 38.8 Sooo 38.1 39.4 eats! 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 83952 37.8 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 ch Ias) Se oi 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1982 “hI 7/ Silth 38.4 37.0 38.1 36.7 41.1 
1981 II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
II] 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 38.9 Sie 42.0 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 S72 38.7 37.4 41.8 
1982 I 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.5 
II ono 37.7 38.5 37.0 <1 9e) 36.0 40.8 
Ill S902 RIE 38.2 36.9 38.0 36.5 40.8 
IV 39.0 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.5 
1983 I 37.6 38.0 38.3 37.2 38.3 37.0 40.3 
1982 MAR 40.7 37.9 38.4 37.3 38.4 37.0 41.6 
APR 40.3 Sia) 38.7 Sie 38.6 36.8 41.6 
MAY 39.7 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.5 33.2 40.2 
JUN SE Site 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.7 
JUL 39.5 37.6 38.6 37.0 ace 36.5 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.1 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 S72 cH Orit 36.8 38.0 36.5 40.8 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.6 37,8 40.7 
NOV 38.9 37.3 Sie 37.0 38.4 S72 40.4 
DEC 39.1 Ane) 38.5 36.8 38.8 Sie 2 43.3 
1983 JAN 38.0 AR 38.4 37.4 38.6 37.3 40.7 
FEB SE 38.1 38.9 37.0 38.3 < WARE 40.1 
MAR 37.8 38.2 39).3 Stine 37.9 36.5 40.0 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 46 


1:53 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
COMMUNITY 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - KHOLESALE —RETATL F 
INANCE BUSINES 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE meth ite 
SERVICES 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.4 7.4 5.4 1-6 6.6 5 
1979 8.7 10.6 11.5 3.0 8.5 3.0 9.4 s ay id 
1980 10.1 11.9 11.7 9.6 8.8 11.3 10.7 7.6 11.5 3.0 
1981 11.8 12.1 14.0 12.4 13.3 12.4 10.9 9.8 16.5 11.5 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.8 10.6 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 11.0 
1981 11 3,2 1.8 3.4 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.5 37 5 
HHI 2.5 1.5 3.5 2.4 a7 3.0 2.7 2.1 rhe at 
IV 2.7 any 3.4 2.8 1.8 4.0 2.8 1.4 11 2.4 
1982 | a -.5 4.4 3.5 1.0 a1 3.3 1.8 3.4 4.1 
II 2.0 * 2.8 1.8 A 3.1 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.8 
Il ics 3:5 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.5 1.2 
IV 2.4 6.2 6 1.5 5.2 3.3 1.7 2.4 4.3 2.0 
1983 I 8 1.8 1,4 2.7 i; 1.1 3 ‘5 =3 1.0 
1982 MAR ¥ -.5 Te “58 = 8 2 1.2 = a 
APR 1.2 ioe 8 3 2.3 3 ‘8 - 9 8 
MAY 0 8 2 4 -5.9 ‘8 e 1.4 1.5 ‘4 
JUN 4 “5.1 or 9 3.2 i b 4 2 3 
JUL 8 5:6 1.4 ) 1.2 6 4 = 3 ‘4 2 
AUG 5 2.0 ‘4 6 .) 1.0 11 8 1.7 ‘8 
SEP 4 3 ‘0 ~.4 1.8 3 ‘0 ‘8 1.2 2 
ocT 9 1.8 -.5 8 2.2 1.3 5 1.1 1.6 11 
NOV ‘8 -3.4 ‘4 . a4 11 ‘8 4 2.4 4 
DEC 1.9 17.6 2.0 1.2 4.8 2.3 ‘8 6 | 5 
1983 JAN “1.1 -9.0 -2.5 7 =3-0 -1.2 7 a -1.2 5 
FEB 2 2.8 -1.5 1.5 ‘8 5 = =,2 7 ‘9 
MAR 8 1 1.8 in 2 2 ee 0 oe = 
CE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA” 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 47 1:53 PM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INGREASE TO BASE RA E OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL ON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEK 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 

eT SE LTT | Sy SIS ay Wc eee ee 
1978 7.0 ifoYs 6.7 6.2 5.8 hae. Tine 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 Jas hoo 73 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10,3 3.3 10,6 8.8 8.2 3.6 11.0 ie) 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 IES EJS cle 9,5 10.2 JERS 13.8 13,3 223893 
1982 9.8 oie 10.5 7.6 730 920 10.7 10.6 10.7 285404 
1981 II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 128 310140 
II] a2ine ee) 13.0 qe Olen) 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 

IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 3.8 S37 Wat 14.0 iso9 14.1 178110 

1982 | 12.0 UP Re 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 12.9 12.8 236365 
II 11.8 Ue Nahe 10.9 10.8 11.0 12.6 11.8 12.9 291960 

Ill 8.6 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 Sr2 10.1 10.0 10.1 265950 

IV 6.9 Bare lie 2.8 ear The 7.3 7.6 aa 347340 

1983 | 4.3 5.0 4.0 On 1.6 aS 6.6 6.1 6.8 556450 


URCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEN SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100) 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

53 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

54 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

2a) National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

56 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

- Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

7 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

58 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

59 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

60 Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

61 Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 


in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 48 2:18 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 00D HOUSING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 5.7 Se 3.9 8.2 9.4 
1979 9.2 fe 720 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 74 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 W157 12.8 10.0 9.5 52 16.0 
1981 12.5 11,4 12.4 7 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 %s2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 III 2.9 2.5 3.5 We: 3.5 ui 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 oni 4.1 yg 256 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 202 1.9 350 4 3s7 Phy) ey: 2,2 5.0 
II 3.1 4.1 2.6 Ae] 358 3.6 2.5 Ba 4.9 
III PMs 1.3 2.3 8B 1.9 29 2.5 4.3 7 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 xe 4.2 2.4 
1983 | 6 4 124 a d 1.6 5 1.3 2 
II 1.4 22 1.0 Ysa | a) 1.9 1.4 2.9 .6 
1982 JUN t20 oe2 6 4 5 4 6 2.0 Bt 
JUL :5 = cid see} aS] as S| 8 fb 
AUG .4 =D 8 Ves tf Mad ei 1.0 1.0 
SEP x) =.8 12 “if .3 4 nut 1.6 4.5 
OcT 6 x8 2 a | Avs 1.9 1.8 Ht 3 
NOV if 3 .4 at T.5 ea .4 ae: 8 
DEC .0 -.4 4 .0 =,1 ee =. 5 ae ae 
1983 JAN ie) 57) at sp Je Sele .4 -.2 we =h4 
FEB .4 6 Be! 250 -,9 st} 1.2 a o25 1 
MAR 1.0 Bias .9 1.0 Ree) 6 ae) 4 8.5 
APR 4.8) 1.0 73 .4 eae dee 9 a3 .8 -4.6 
MAY a] 1.6 .0 sai as 4 “if 2.0 moe 4 
JUN ea 572 a ef Sia .0 ated .9 oi. 
H SUM , CATALOG -001, A S CANADA. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 49 2:18 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
HOUSING H RANS- EALTH CREATION ACCO 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
yan Dann risipsarecmer ieee ee ee 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 LOWS? 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.3 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 $6.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 III 100.4 100.1 99.0 100.1 99.9 99.3 100.4 101.9 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II! 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
1982 JUN 98.8 100.6 95.1 102.9 99.5 97.4 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 93.9 102.7 99.5 97.9 103.8 106.9 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 96.3 101.9 94.9 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 111.7 
OcT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 167.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 95.1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 a 
FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 1011 101.1 99.0 108.3 hake 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 = 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 . 
99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 112.3 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 . 


CE: NSUM N , CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 2:18 PM 


AUG 8, 1983 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL OTAL 
Nee ee a aS 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Le DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
8.8 10.1 5.8 org 12.4 6.8 6.4 9:20 
1978 9.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 ie leet ed 9.0 
1980 10.2 1a hae 10.9 ay ie 1 8.2 10.0 9:7 
1981 12,5 1S 9.4 8.0 16.0 Lies 12eT 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 Wo) 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 998 
1981 I11 209 3.0 2.0 1.4 Sf! 3.0 arell 2.6 
IV 2] ett 2.6 Ph od 1.3 3.6 3.3 acs 
1982 I Ze 129 4 6 2.8 3.4 Pea ae 
Il Biol Sid S) 2.8 4.3 A) af 2.8 2.8 
II] ee. 1.8 1.0 8 Poke 2.6 2n2 ye 
IV 1.6 Weal 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2.3 la 
1983 I .6 3 i ml $3) 8 “itl we 
Il 1.4 1.6 a 1.8 2.0 1.0 Vee tes 
1982 JUN 1.0 1,0 me 6 1.4 1.0 “Ul Tal 
JUL Ky ie .0 Sif 5 1.0 4 2 
AUG 4 3 5if .0 a5 9 “) he 
SEP at) 7 =o) ay, 0 se 1.0 3: 
OCT 6 0 af a Soe 1.5 8 8 
NOV au 8 1.6 6 SI a) no Pt! 
DEC 0 Sil 5 ml Sie. ae av Ai) 
1983 JAN Se) =e al 75a =o) al es ave 
FEB 4 4 4 2-3 0 5 3, 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 ines] 1 3 1.4 aS 
APR 0 = 8) i >| Ske 58) S78 4 
MAY 3 +6) al al 4 4 rut Mi 
JUN ee Wet arent 1 210 5t) 1.4 ae. 
DURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 51 2: 18 (PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS TOTAL OTAL 
OTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1978 97.0 101.7 105.71 932 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 OZ 104.5 Ses 74 102.7 EEE 1OV7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 S720 100.9 SSa7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 S573 S62 100.8 101.3 100.9 Soma 
1981 III 100.2 Sora Soi 100.8 Chie vy Sole 99.8 
IV 99.5 ERIS) 98.9 396 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 ERIE 101.7 100.9 LES 
I] 9301 95.4 96)07 101.1 101.4 100.6 Sora 
III 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 SSI) 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 I 98.2 94,4 S5ino 100.4 102.8 101.5 SSin 
I] 98.4 9377, Eb 7 101.0 102.5 101.3 $9)72 
1982 JUN Saez S4nS 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 9952 
JUL 98.8 94.4 95.0 only 101.6 100.3 S9F2 
AUG 9857 94.6 Sono 101.2 102.0 100.7 S372 
SEP 98.8 94.0 S557 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OCT 98.2 93.6 Sone 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 Eby a 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95°°8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 1031 101.5 Sot 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 3955 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94,0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94,2 SGmt 100.4 102.6 101.5 Soe 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 $2.9 S570 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 52 2:18 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNM 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABL SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1978 6.7 ifort 4.9 4.9 10.5 Tod 8.3 
1979 10.3 3.3 8.2 ADS 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 Ape 10.8 8.4 ihdiste 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14,9 ‘a 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 II 2.0 2.5 203 2.0 2.9 2.4 4.6 
III 2.5 Ze 2.4 1.6 3.8 Ted 3.7 
IV 3.2 are 2.0 1.4 ANE) 2y6 ee 
1982 I 2.5 AR 6 1.6 Ey. 3.0 4.1 
I] ti 9 2.8 Wah 1.4 Sul 3.7 242 
III 2.4 2.6 2 lie 2.2 3.2 3.i 
IV aly 1.5 ot! 1,5 1.4 al 2.8 
1983 I 1.6 i} 1.0 Une 3 17 0 
URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGU 13-001, TISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 53 2:18 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI - DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
ee ee NSS fh D 
1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 33 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 97.7 115.3 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 119.1 
1982 94.2 70.9 iin 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 II 93).9 73.9 81.0 106.0 98.9 ikea 

Ill 94.1 73.9 80.2 107.4 98.2 121.2 

IV 93.2 73.0 78.8 106.4 97.3 118.6 
1982 I 9315 cs 78.1 107.0 97.7. 120.5 
II 94,4 71.4 rhtbe 1 108.3 99.5 120.8 

III 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 121725 

IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 12209 

9 69.6 76.4 106.5 100.8 121.0 


SOURCE: NA AL INCOME AND EXPEND CCOUNTS, CATALO 3-001, STA CS CANADA. 


TABLE 54 2:18 PM 


AUG 8, 1983 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


eee 


1978 8.6 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 8.8 132 13.3 
1979 8.5 thovs 9.4 10.1 19.0 Sait 13.9 14.4 
1980 a2 ine ier: 10.4 15.6 16.6 18.2 16,9 
1981 Tiwi SIE 11.8 11.6 det 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 Vicae 2.8 S05 thet! 205 oa 4.3 2.0 
1981 II 3.1 Sh 2 Ae) 2.8 eit ott, 3.1 3.5 
III 2.3 9 3.4 2.6 a 6 1.8 2 
IV Ps | stl So Zee 3.0 EL Se ano 
1982 I 1.6 1.3 1.8 1.6 ait! =(6 1.8 1.6 
I] thos 6 1.8 tes =.5 -1.4 mil ts 
ITI 3 alae 2a0 Be: oil 2 2.4 au 
IV 6 .0 4 9 29 rit -1.4 2.48 
1983 I ae See 8 4 SAI See? Salers Sia 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Dee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee Sa 


1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 Sian 110.3 Ws? 108.1 109.1 
1980 111.6 119.0 Ny ak 97.0 118.9 122.6 palin 113hi2 
1981 Aileen 112.6 98.2 96.3 i23n9 128.8 115.9 119.2 
1982 108.2 Wain) 99.2 $732 120.0 123.4 116.2 11Siat 
1981 II 111.8 110.5 98.1 9672 Ueda 129.1 116.6 120.0 
II! THES x at) 98.2 Sd 12255 127.0 116.1 118.6 
IV Aline El Y 98.5 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 | 110.1 201 98.0 Soi 12259 127.4 116.6 119.6 
I] 109.6 T1358 99.0 97.5 120.4 1237 Tits 121s 
III 107.9 fhe dt! 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 Vite? 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100.1 Sin 118.2 Wee! 113.3 118.3 
1983 I 103.1 107.7 99.3 96.1 114.4 116.4 i255 114.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 56 


2:18 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OTAL OOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING KOOD URNITU AP 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.4 5.6 10.5 6.2 ER | 19.4 Bo2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 TASS 201.0) Ly: 10.0 15.8 13.8 are 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 3.6 §.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 II] 2.4 7 .9 2.8 2 27 2.3 1 a 3.2 
IV 13 wi 9.3 3.0 S| .8 a -6.6 2.0 tet 
1982 I 1.4 153 .8 22a Det ar’ 2.0 He 3.8 Ved 
II 1.9 3.6 1.0 WZ v4 .4 1.0 1.8 .8 8 
III 8 8 4.1 5 5 os 1.0 5 1.5 “1.0 
IV *3 -.7 ae: | A -.1 -.3 -.2 6 -3.6 
1983 I uy 12 ne -.1 4 .2 1.0 6.1 12 -1.7 
Ml 1.6 We 5.7 1.4 1.0 4 5 8.1 9 6 
1982 JUN nd % che) a 4 .0 74 103 6 tes 
JUL 4 ma ies me ol 5 eh®) 1.0 8 Shae 
AUG .0 =, 1 .0 v2 wl .0 a =1.6 2 =va 
SEP i “We Ve? =12 ee aa -.8 =e <2 -,4 
OcT a | -.4 0 .0 4 -.2 ‘2 -.6 2 -1.4 
NOV = HES oot | il 0 -.9 ay ol “4 .0 e 27 
DEC ie 4 ns -.4 6 .0 “A ies a 2 
1983 JAN a4 4 .0 | 4 at) sit 2a0, if =170 
FEB Ye nO i) ne =r 7) 5) .9 3 ml 
MAR .6 =n .0 1.0 =Fa) ae 5 123 6 .0 
APR 6 .6 4.6 4 5 oa .0 1.4 2) 5 
MAY 4 na 1.6 4 ot el 4 6.3 a0 .0 
JUN 5 1 .0 mal 4 | .0 oat 8 BI 
URCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 57 2:18 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OOD AND OBACCO RUBBER AN LEATHE EXTIL KNITTING WOOD RNITUR PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
i 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 Tat 79.9 1039.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 Tiga 
1981 102.6 Toe 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1981 III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 $1.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 Via 
1982 | 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
I] 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
Ill 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 108.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.2 81.5 82.5 93.3 80.9 66.1 86.6 98.6 103.0 
ET 101.8 84.8 82.3 92.7 80.0 65.4 92.1 97.9 102.1 
1982 JUN 103.1 73.9 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.5 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 Wal 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 815.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93% 2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 9315 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 Yel. 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.2 66.2 86.0 98.5 a 
FEB 102.7 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.5 98.6 a 
MAR 102.0 81.1 82.7 92h 7. 80.6 66.0 87.2 98.6 Meee 
APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.6 87.9 98.0 be 
MAY 101.9 85.2 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.5 93.0 97.7 a 
JUN 101.5 84.8 82.1 92.7 iE be/ 65.2 95.5 98.0 01. 


CE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 58 2:18 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE ABLE 
N VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
sical ia ae PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


EEE 


9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 747 8.9 9.5 

1978 246 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13,5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.1 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 9.7 7.5 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 -.6 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 7A 6.7 Sil 
4 1.2 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 ot7 2.7 153 

Be Vv o 3.4 5.1 1.5 fey 1.4 372 1.3 143 
1982 | -.4 2.6 “1.7 4.4 1.5 7A 78 1.4 1.6 
II -.8 2.0 ae 2.3 1.9 2.4 193 2.4 1.1 

III -.5 5 .6 1.1 11 1.6 9 9 7 

1V .0 3 3.0 3 4 5 21 a 6 
1983 | 2.0 0 -.1 4 9 3. 4 i 1.5 
I] 1.8 8 4 5 6 -.5 ei 1.6 1.5 

N -.7 4 -.1 1.0 3 6 as $3 4 

vet wUL 0 1 3 -.1 6 8 5 af 4 
AUG -.5 1 3 5 .0 2 a a -.1 

SEP a4 -.1 -1,0 2 .2 oni .0 11 43 

OCT -.9 4 3.6 2 3 a -.2 -.4 3 

NOV -.9 1 .0 AMP) .0 4 © -.5 .0 

DEC 8 -.4 .0 ‘7 A a -.2 .2 5 
1983 JAN 1.6 2 -.2 -1 a) 2.4 1.6 -.5 1.0 
FEB 8 21 2 1 2 6 .0 2 ‘3 

MAR mb ee 1 .0 .0 1 .0 -.2 1.0 2.1 

APR 2.0 . .0 4 2 -.9 2 .6 a 

MAY a 2 5 -.1 4 5 -.1 a 9 

JUN -.1 5 in| 2 53 =2 iv G 5 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 8, 1983 TABLE 59 2:18 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
nce SEEEEEEEENEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEESSEEESEEEEEEI 

1978 109.1 98.9 HB ie S183 82.5 101.1 Some 104.1 S573 

1979 118.6 87a) 74.1 86.7 ua? 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 

1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 Somes 101.8 106.3 92.8 

1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 

1982 107.6 96.2 73.2 87.4 U5? 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 

1981 II] 114.0 O3a2 Taine 84.3 74.7 93.3 105.5 108.6 90.1 

IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 9375 106.4 108.7 90.0 

1982 I 110.6 S6,3 T3n0 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 

II 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 1Diet 105.3 106.2 103.2 89.5 

Ill 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 US oe 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 S601 74.3 87.6 1553 106.4 105.9 109.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.4 75.5 108.9 106.7 108.4 90.4 

I] 107.6 94.7 725.9 86.4 74.8 106.7 105.1 108.4 $0.3 

1982 JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 Yh Ao, 105.7 106.1 109.3 89.4 

JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 

AUG 105.6 96.4 T2eo 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 

SEP 107.0 95.6 Zaks 87.2 75.0 WO ons 105.8 109.5 89.1 

ocT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 USie2 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 

NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 (iat: 106.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 

DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 1623 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 

1983 JAN 107.7 95.8 74.0 87.6 YA aM 109.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 

FEB 108.2 95.4 Hes) 8755 75.6 109.3 106.9 108.2 90.6 

MAR 106.2 95.0 1h Ne) 87.0 UE. 108.6 106.1 108.7 90.0 

APR 107.6 94.9 73.0 86.8 74.8 106.9 105.6 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.9 94.6 73.0 86.3 74.8 107,0 105.1 108.3 90.5 

JUN 107.3 94.6 72.8 86.1 74.7 106.2 104.7 108.3 90.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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STICS CANADA. 


XTERNAL ADE, CATALOGUE 65-001, STA 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 62 4:17 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, : FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 131550 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886.2 28675.9 4534.5 16507,2 
1981 III 139.6 19545.8 2354.1 3587.9 1493.4 6940.7 5895.3 1234.3 3000.5 
IV 153.9 21768. 1 2738.6 3901.9 n75S),-2 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 | 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
II] 147.4 20890.3 PUES 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 3722.2 
1283 1 146.0 20672.8 2023.7 3727.2 2291.4 6894.3 7367.1 980.8 4605.7 
I] 23557.3 2904.1 3612.2 1747.4 7632.4 8701.7 1159.4 5657.9 
1982 JUN 173.7 7oo0n3 1150.3 1217.0 535.6 2374.5 2953.1 404.9 1895.0 
JUL 142.3 6836.7 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2319',7 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 136.2 6486.4 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.2 2036.1 300.4 nets i7 
SEP 163.6 7567.2 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2342.6 2699) 1 372.5 1666.0 
OCT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1243.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144,9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.2 6410.5 608.7 1249.4 798.8 2198.4 2149.5 338.7 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6818.4 643.7 1318.9 842.3 2099 oF 2428.7 285.0 1599.8 
MAR 162.9 7443.9 Wiles 1158.9 650.3 2496.2 2788.9 357.1 1734.5 
APR 158.6 7370.6 788.0 1253.2 652.1 2408.7 2701.2 360.0 1735.2 
MAY 175.8 7966.3 1100.3 1150.7 558.9 2568.3 2916.8 358.3 1933.8 
JUN 8220.4 1015.8 1208.3 536.4 2655.4 3083.7 440.8 1988.9 
OQURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, PORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 63 4:17 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

EE 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -,2 -.4 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 17.7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 a9 10.0 14,3 3.1 “11 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 2 9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
1981 III 2.9 9.5 1.4 3.3 a1 -.3 27.4 37.9 39.0 
IV “1.1 5.3 12.9 Buy 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 | 9 27 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 21.7 9.2 33.8 
Il 9 1.0 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
Ill 5.6 6.9 We -.6 15.2 7 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV -5.8 =5 5 =2 -8.3 9.4 -7.8 -3.9 -21.1 a 
1983 | 25 1,2 8,9 -5.6 6.4 -4.2 9.0 -20.7 25.7 
I] 4.0 1.0 = 4 a7 8.3 5.3 -3.4 10.8 
1982 YUN =283 2184 10.3 -8.9 11,3 -20.3 21.8 -9.5 44.5 
JUL =115 126 37.4 =1.6 8.6 -8.6 4.2 -15.3 13.1 
AUG 7.4 8.3 5.2 1.9 23.7 5.2 19.1 -16.6 43.6 
SEP 11.2 10.9 11.8 =2,0 13,2 2.5 26.5 “12.1 44.5 
OCT -8.9 =729 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 1.9 
NOV -8.3 -8.8 .2 -18.2 3.0 9,2 -7.9 -16.2 =e 6 
DEC 3 a6 2.3 2.4 16.4 =353 3.1 -21.1 10.2 
1983 JAN 9.5 6.6 13.2 -.8 10.7 Ale 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB 2 nG 7.4 -.8 10.2 -5.1 5.3 -29.3 22,2 
MAR =)? =2/6 7.0 -14.7 -2.5 -5.9 4.9 -20.4 15.0 
APR 1.2 2.6 3.8 2.1 5.2 4.7 3.2 -7.0 9.7 
MAY BAZ 601 14,4 745 5.4 8.3 8.3 -12.1 18.6 
JUN 3.4 -11.8 -.7 4 11.8 4.4 8.9 5.0 


CE: ADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, ATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 64 4:17 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTO 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE ae aticicee AND PARTS 
Vv 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1879 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923.9 15169.8 
1981 III 161.5 19219.2 1310.2 3119.6 2103.8 3572.2 10976.6 3027.1 3683.8 
IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 3572.3 11397.2 3008 .3 3812.0 
1982 1 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686.5 2820.8 3550.0 
Il 156.0 18242. 1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.8 
III 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 1253.7 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 1271.3 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 1 146.7 16904.9 1091.3 1725.2 965.2 3228.4 10624.8 2178.9 4202.0 
II 19113.6 1282.3 1393.6 423.6 3580.6 12586. 2 2580.9 5398.6 
1982 JUN 152.2 6105.1 465.7 784.0 382.6 915.7 3862.9 876.7 1624.4 
JUL 135.4 5581.5 420.3 819.9 477.3 992.6 3276.4 758.5 1171.1 
AUG 133.9 5407.7 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.9 3258.6 749.3 1159.6 
SEP 139.9 5513.5 395.5 684.9 348.0 994.9 3350.6 749.2 1315.3 
OCT 134.4 5153.9 444.6 613.7 262.5 897.5 3109.1 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 3197.7 751.9 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 399.2 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.5 5304.0 357.7 696.9 463.5 1055.6 3114.2 720.7 1106.1 
FEB 145.2 5456.1 344.1 456.4 200.3 977.5 3606.8 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.4 6144.8 389.5 571.9 301.4 1195.3 3903.8 B17.6 1491.0 
APR 164.0 6184.6 402.8 509.7 eats? 1162.0 4032.7 806.8 1712.8 
MAY 174.7 6448.2 421.6 407.1 71.4 1255.8 4277.2 867.0 1895.9 
JUN 6480.8 457.9 476.8 131.0 1162.8 4276.3 907.1 1789.9 
SOURCE? TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 65 4:17 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
——WEX OF TOTAL OD AND ERUDE~~C~CCRUDE FABRICATED END + +-MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS ~— PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ee 
1978 3:2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 W044 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 -5.5 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 3.1 14.7 9.0 8.5 15.7 14.5 162 12.4 19.1 
1982 -16.2 -14.5 5.5 -29.3 -37.7 -18.9 -10.8 -20.3 -6.4 
1981 III 8.9 22.0 12,0 Bul 17.4 32.2 24.4 17.5 44.2 
IV -2.8 5.1 -9.0 “1.1 3.4 13.5 6.1 6.9 -3.2 
1982 I -11.4 -6.9 “5.1 -20.7 -17.0 -4.0 -4,7 -8.0 -4.9 
II -17.2 -16.5 -5.2 -36.5 -51.3 -27.5 -9.5 -19.3 -1.9 
II -15.5 -14.1 -5.2 -27.6 -40.4 -19.4 -9.9 -25.4 -1.0 
IV -20.3 -20.1 -6.5 -31.5 -41.3 -22.5 -19.0 -28.8 -18.8 
1983 I -.4 -4.0 -4.8 -27.1 -41.4 153 -.6 -22.8 18.4 
I] 4.8 0 -33.3 -59.9 20.9 8.0 4.5 10.6 
1982 JUN -22.8 -19.5 -4.8 -26.2 -47.4 -34.0 -15.3 -25.9 -10.8 
JUL 21.6 =A -13.8 -20.9 -27.1 -16.6 -16.5 -30.3 -13.0 
AUG -4,3 -6.8 9.7 -33.2 -49.6 -17.4 3.9 -14,3 14.9 
SEP -18.6 -17.5 -8.7 -28.4 -41.9 -23.6 -14.4 -29.6 -.9 
ocT 24.4 -25.0 -8.9 -38.3 -55.9 -30.0 2993 -32.4 -21.3 
NOV -18.9 -15.3 “5.5 95.7 -.8 -13.6 -20.5 -25.7 -25.2 
DEC 17.1 -19.9 -5.0 -45.4 -52.3 -23.6 -13.3 -27.8 -B.0 
1983 JAN 4.7 6.3 7.0 -1.8 -2.4 7.6 7.4 -13.1 33.3 
FEB .6 -7,.2 -3.6 -46.1 -67.6 -5.2 1.2 -28.4 28.2 
MAR -5.0 -8.9 -14.3 -29.5 45.7 yee “7.5 -25.5 1.6 
APR 1.9 0 4 -21.3 -36.6 8.8 1.3 -14,5 5.1 
MAY 12.9 8.3 8 -38.1 -78.0 28.4 12.1 -1.8 16.6 
JUN 6.2 1.7 -39.2 -65.8 27.0 10.7 3.5 10.2 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 66 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- 39 Os — IRATE RECEIPTS 


INHERI- PERSONAL @ WITHHOLD- T 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 
a en ernie 
1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 784 79598 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 I1 21660 941 331 1076 1512 3860 340 131 24 
Ill 20942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 35917 
IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 291 26442 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
I 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
Ill 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20779 952 375 955 1748 4030 330 158 212 25509 


A LY ESTIMA OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS ANADA, 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 67 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS RANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

eee 

1978 STEN) 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 =O. 19.0 9.0 19.4 

1979 2259 21.4 Bi 27.6 18.8 20.2 29.7 14.2 29.6 22.6 

1880 iio 16.0 24.1 14.4 735 72 Ueheu/ 45.3 15.13 32.0 18.3 

1981 9.6 2s 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 

— -1982 me = 10 aieho -8.6 2h 4.4 Sd) 11,9 6.1 9 

1981 II Sing. 6 -34.6 7454 7.8 oak, =k) 5.6 Zao 4.6 

. Ill =3.3 4 42.0 a 9.4 AG 6 HEC 24 35.8 al ond 

nV Pa =, Ue oe Ail PhP 10.8 =o =| eases] 2.0 

1882 | e319 ua Sa ai0 ols 7.4 SAR 4.0 6.4 Shae! -3.4 

II 4.9 aaa. flan 3.4 6.6 Zoi SINE .0 4.5 4.3 

II] 258 eo SHck) =P) 5h amie ilies =P Eps) 3.3 Sau Wal 

IV -8.6 Ze 26.3 KG? 252) HA 13.6 .0 Us -6.6 

1983 I 2n2 13 Sika? 35) SER) -5.4 Wee? 1.9 =e Hide 8 


URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES THE CANADIAN BALANC NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 68 9:47 AM 


JUN 14, 1983 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND  INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 B451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 II 20056 1210 1939 935 3079 246 68 129 - 167 27829 
III 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 -192 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 -237 25666 
II 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 -195 25992 
1V 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16776 1238 2776 814 2983 212 72 155 -257 25283 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 69 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


RVICE PAYMENTS ANSFER PAYMENTS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 18.1 11.4 2057 7.8 24.2 9.0 Uae 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1973 24.7 SSi2 8.6 22.3 2057 29.6 ee 15.0 -29.1 20.9 
1980 Whe? 1557, Lak) 8.1 25.3 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 12.9 6.5 qWie9 11.8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 1S 
1982 =a hea] 223 Siar 7.6 6.1 Sie 10.6 22.4 ~ Tia 
1981 II 9.0 Did. Sine! Sica ie 209 hele .0 5.0 Ue’: 
Ill at) 10 72 N24 7.4 8.7 35.8 SU 8 15.0 2.5 
IV =o)510 Sat -6.6 2510 -3.0 Siizie ee) 8 4.2 -4.9 
1982 | =9)3 4 So) ile) 3.1 = 4 2.9 8.4 18.5 -5.4 
I] Se 9 Ba 2.7 8 4.5 1.4 .0 hPa! at 
III 1.9 -4.9 252 -4.6 AZ atl 1.4 1.4 -5.8 Tez 
IV —10no Sa2 4.7 -4.6 = le?4 = Vet! -1.4 1.4 7 = Bien 
1983 I 379 milled legs 2516 Sa Seif l} 1.4 6.2 Yon 4.3 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE O RNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 70 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADUJUSTED 


z SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & 


GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
a 
1978 4315 - 1706 -4905 131 ~9282 364 14 50 ~ 4967 ~4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 ~5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 300 41 1256 ~2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 ~ 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 II 1604 -269 - 1608 14) -3549 272 2 353 ~ 1945 - 1592 
IIl 1060 S201 - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 =321 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 Sine -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 =144 
II 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
II] 5051 ~295 -2345 152 -4268 215 im 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =3113 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 | 4003 -286 -2401 141 =3993 258 3 216 10 226 
CE: QUARTERL MATES HE CANADIAN LANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 71 11:43 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 5 
sissies ____YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES TY PERERA 
A a 
POMERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 MIB “ 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (a) (8) 
1978 12.4 10.1 8.9 11.1 14.5 1271 10.1 8.8 1 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.4 72 5.0 15.7 20:2 
1980 7.7 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 7% 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 4.0 3.0 15.2 13.1 7.5 4.1 334 15.3 13.1 
1982 1.3 1.2 1.6 9.4 5.4 1.2 Lal 1:8 9.4 5.1 
1981 III 7.5 4.7 3.5 16.8 14.2 1.4 -.4 -.7 4.8 4.7 
IV 2.5 -3.2 -4.7 12.8 ite7 -.6 -3.3 -3.5 9 7 
1982 I 4.4 5 -1.3 12.1 6.6 1.9 3.0 2.5 2.4 0 
II 3 i be 11.2 6.5 -2.3 1.4 2.3 2.7 14 
II ri -1.0 4 7.3 3.4 1.0 “119 -.6 11 1.5 
IV 4 4.6 6.7 7.4 3.9 -.2 1.8 2.2 11 1.3 
1983 | -.4 7.8 9.9 7.8 5.0 1.4 a 5.6 i 1.0 
Il 1.9 10.0 11.8 5.6 2.1 -.2 3.7 4.2 6 -1.6 
1982 JUL 1.0 -3.8 -2.0 8.4 4.1 2.0 -.8 a9 A ua 
AUG 1.4 a -.2 a4 2.9 8 “1.4 -.6 :0 4 
SEP -2.2 2.6 3.5 6.4 ahi -2.8 9 4 6 8 
OCT “1.3 4.2 5.3 5.6 3.4 5 = ‘4 4 a 
NOV 1.2 5.8 7.9 8.5 5.1 8 3 5 -.2 -.8 
DEC i a8 6.8 8.2 373 $3 4.8 4.4 1.2 14 
1983 JAN -.5 4.9 7.5 7.7 4.6 8 8 8 8 =.2 
FEB -.7 9.2 10.8 8.1 5.8 -.3 2.9 2.5 1.4 8 
MAR 0 9.5 11.6 7.8 4.5 -.9 0 5 rs 6 
APR -.8 9.8 11.7 6.8 2.9 -.2 1.0 ee 0 “1.5 
MAY 2.9 8.1 10.0 4.8 1.9 2 ted 125 -.8 4 
JUN ch 12.2 13.6 5.2 1.4 1.5 1.5 2.1 ey 0 
JUL 13.6 15.5 5.7 6 5 1.0 e 1 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. | 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


: CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL AL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL USINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(TNESU),'S 5.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) fA) 
La 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1978 -679 751 1628 1,008 11,23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12503 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 a7 1121 1,009 17.62 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 -578 -2819 - 1544 1,008 13:79 186685 19305 129226 303923 91492 
1981 III -58 =923 -620 1,013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32431 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1,009 16.77 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1,009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
II ~42 Geo -287 1.010 15.07 186091 16070 129316 31402 90180 
II] 864 -2277 -1718 1,007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1,008 a eal 4 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 | 459 - 197 -274 1.009 9.32 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
II 128 286 897 1.006 3.08 184047 23152 119715 30649 82112 
1982 JUL 344 = 5187 - 1030 1.006 15.62 184615 15875 128357 31248 89570 
AUG 593 -68 143 1,006 he a2 187120 16364 130597 31061 91089 
SEP “3 - 1023 -831 1,009 13.37 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
OCT e193 -120 4 1.006 12.09 187605 17615 130660 31010 92378 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187213 18182 130293 30795 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
$83 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184402 18853 127778 31132 89391 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1.007 918 184827 19308 126687 30800 87927 
MAR =371 -8 -200 1.011 ong 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 183455 20406 123215 30443 85666 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 183534 21126 121934 30364 84592 
JUN 147 -201 45 1,005 8.93 184047 23152 119715 30649 82112 
JUL -16 183784 24057 118319 30841 80611 


CE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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TABLE 73 11:43 AM 


AUG 10, 1983 
NET NEM SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

—— TE a nn EEE CORPORATIONS cau nun O | LE Omen 
VERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
sf PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 


DEBTORS 


1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 439 3704 5396 215 29783 
1981 12784 ga5 12743 12438 361 6096 6531 42 38217 
1982 Ts975 5025 19000 13227 911 4802 4261 246 42444 
1981 III 766 500 1266 3338 16 859 1279 -26 6733 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4198 254 2199 993 =3 17356 
1982 I 338 - 1325 -987 3638 220 2025 794 =e 5658 
II 939 775 1714 2795 157 430 806 148 6049 
III 998 2675 3673 3697 253 1675 699 118 10113 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3097 281 672 1962 12 20624 
1983 I ~35 3400 3365 3485 54 974 1109 =i 8975 
ed 1241 4200 5441 3163 409 1444 1683 16 12156 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG HEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 

RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 elk) 10,75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12273 12.44 12s 12.29 12.48 13.02 13735 13.24 13.15 
1981 17.93 ligiowie 15.96 15.50 15329 15.22 USER 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14,26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1981 III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 tee he 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 157.35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14,86 14.59 15.41 1502 Win 24y/ 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
I] 15.74 15.50 GEE! 14,97 15.16 1S 17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
Ill 14,35 13.89 13.92 13585 14.19 14.35 iomos 16.00 16.01 14.32 
ny, 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 lei PAS ey 12.96 Tsned 13.41 10.88 
1983 I 9.55 Sos Sil 9.94 11.02 11.93 1273 13.15 13.15 9.62 
I] 9.43 9.18 9.05 S09 10.76 17.35 eae? 12.70 12.45 932 
1982 JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 U7 17.69 17.80 17.05 
JUL 15,60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 USP PP 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 13.39 13.80 13.96 Sed 15.81 15.99 14.20 
SEP 13.18 12073 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14,43 14,97 14.78 13.10 
OCT WSS Walaa 11.43 ISO 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10,53 10.67 11.46 12518 13.23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 ins 69 12.55 12579 13.05 10,25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9758 9,89 10.19 Aen 12.28 13.12 Too 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 $5.23 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12,51 2nos 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 Seale S517, $.80 10,95 11.70 12.56 1312 12292 9.30 
APR S237 Srrv2 <}s ales 9.42 10.59 11.18 11.94 12.54 W2e2g 9.30 
MAY 9.50 es) 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12553 9.35 
JUN 9.42 SR 7 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 12039 Weta? 12.47 9.30 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


E INDEX Of 
Le BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SKISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
1978 1.141 2nt9 .254 .570 .644 5.484 y 
1979 eka 2.486 . 276 . 640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 Pal 644 . 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 .222 +532 .613 5.452 122.7 
1982 leeo4 2.158 . 189 .509 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 III iy2i2 2.225 . 209 . 499 1579 5.228 122.4 
IV Hp Ys 2.244 73 2931 - 652 5.315 121.3 
1982 | 1.203 2.231 . 202 715 . 645 5.173 122.1 
II 1.245 Zn2A9 . 198 .523 . 624 5.101 124.8 
II] 1.250 2A . 180 . 503 ace) 4.828 124.2 
IV EK 2.030 .174 . 493 .576 4.765 122.0 
1983 I 1G227 1.880 . 178 -510 . 609 §.211 122.1 
II 1230 1.913 . 165 . 496 .593 5.184 122.0 
1982 JUL 1.270 2.203 . 185 RAS . 606 4.982 126.4 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 .590 4.809 123.8 
SEP 1.235 2.114 Sk . 493 ANUS 4.692 122.4 
OCT 1.230 2.086 are . 486 . 566 4.530 1205 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 . 48) . 560 4.656 121.4 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 BU . 603 5.109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 . 181 .514 .625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 1.227 1.881 .178 - 506 . 609 5.204 12251 
MAR 1,226 1.827 .175 .509 .594 5.148 Ua ae 
APR 1.232 1.897 . 168 .505 pood 5.185 12252 
MAY 1.229 1,936 . 166 . 498 SOOT 5.233 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1.908 - 161 - 483 .583 5.133 121.8 
JUL 1e-232 1.883 . 158 476 . 582 5.124 121.6 
CE: BANK 0 NADA REVIER, ONOMIC VIEW, DEPARTMENT O INANCE, 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SKITZERLAND. 


AUG 10, 1983 TABLE 76 11:43 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
DIRECT INVESTMEN 
NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1978 85 -2150 Tk 35 6292 -1314 5013 ~881 

1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 

1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 - 1186 

1981 -4600 -53900 -746 1267 13056 =29351 11372 ~829 

1982 - 1425 200 -368 -130 15855 -3645 12080 =2219 

1981 II - 3305 -380 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 

II] ors - 1800 112 246 2844 - 493 2597 -206 

IV - 1330 - 1660 SoS 276 6488 -1274 5490 - 166 

1982 | - 1875 1325 -200 345 4440 -681 4104 -201 

II S45) -690 8 120 3819 -994 2945 -609 

III 250 -325 -278 -202 4830 - 1033 3595 -800 

av. 275 -110 102 =393 2766 =OSt 1436 ~665 

1983 | =190 -600 52 =25 2679 SURED 1323 537 
|S > QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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AUG 10, 1983 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a nee TTA a eT ae ee 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 29 =25 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 =315 =3ig 46 -230 -322 33 1906 1905 
1980 =f -194 20 ~238 -281 37 105 $07 
1981 = =St 3 Seth) - 309 4) 1943 558 
1982 -420 =31 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 II =319 =22 2 -29 =9 1 ~44 =3551 
II! 548 -50 2 -67 =o17 0 920 1624 
Ly 3 -8 1 SEE) a7) () 31 4121 2971 
1982 I 31 -10 5 -101 -27 7 1342 4400 
II =B2 -4 4 -44 0 1 149 1603 
Ill -81 -6 2 -69 = 1 -260 2028 
IV -288 -11 7 -74 172 34 -4 530 
1983 I - 168 =a 4 =9) =O 4 279 1034 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
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1978 37 55 eos 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 Sine =5 0 153 7) 
1980 -60 171 542 -164 70 -79 751 
1981 1401 164 a) 760 471 -86 543 
1982 ies) -26 127 -1183 54 18 193 
1981 I] -4 =r SL! 265 135 -11 =99 
III -43 4) 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 - 148 2\3 107 - 167 -412 
1982 I -530 -6 6 -34 48 66 = 130 
Il Sei =50 -87 -612 ay 2 243 
Ill 62 -36 256 =25 3 =§11 199 
IV -46 66 -48 =O12 18 1 = Nhe 
1983 1 -200 110 358 4) eats 7 -390 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 


CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 
BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 
POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
nn 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4348 -185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1982 -4376 -3052 -435 -941} -850 -666 
1981 II 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
III 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 I 1686 -2016 - 1082 - 1992 2408 - 1668 
II -2180 -720 -1618 -5254 -3651 -27 
III -1323 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 
IV -2559 -457 368 -3288 -2758 =71 
1983 | -89 50 -934 -760 274 575 


URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 7-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
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Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
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Current Economic Analysis Division, 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
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Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
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Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 


CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data ban 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in thi 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 028 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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e recovery of the Canadian economy accelerated slightly 
the second quarter, as the growth of domestic output 
3e from 1.5 per cent in the first to 1.9 per cent in the 
cond. The upturn of the economy in the first two 

arters has exceeded the expectations of most analysts, 
it was widely believed that the high level of real interest 
es early in the recovery would lead to a weaker than 
rmal upturn coming out of recession. Instead, the first 

if year of recovery in output has been about average for 
> post-war era. What has been unusual about the 

sovery is the sectorial contribution to aggregate de- 

ind. In particular, the recovery has been driven more by 
‘ernal demand relative to household demand than has 

en typical in the past, reflecting the weakening of real 
posable incomes in Canada and improved international 
npetitiveness as domestic inflation has slowed 


‘iceably. 


2 slowing of household demand was also evident in the 
ional. distribution of economic activity entering the third 
ater. Whereas the growth of employment during the 
sond quarter was fairly evenly distributed, employment 
ween June and August declined in Quebec and British 
umbia compared to increases in other regions, notably 
tario. The weakness in Quebec originated in public 
ninistration and in manufacturing (reflecting the orientation 
nanufacturing in this province to domestic industries such 
clothing, textiles, and furniture), while the decline in B.C. 
3 most evident in construction, services, and public ad- 
istration. The drop in employment in these two pro- 

»es coincides with the weakness of nominal retail sales in 
2bec and B.C. compared to the national average in June 
_ July. Employment and retail sales accelerated in On- 

), reflecting the temporary removal of the sales tax on 
jiture and appliances and the greater orientation of 
jufacturing in this province to industries where demand 
increased recently, such as machinery and transporta- 
equipment. Employment conditions also have improved 
adily in the Atlantic provinces, while an upturn in Alberta 
‘ounts for most of the recent improvement in the Prairie 
/inces. 


| references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
‘rpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
vint Seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
2 projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
_ the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
ly differ from those published by the data source. 


. 


The economy appears to be entering a slower phase in the 
second half of the year, as the leading indicators for 
household and external demand have slowed and as 
employment growth has moderated entering the third 
quarter. The economy remains on an upward growth path, 
however, effected largely by the external sector, with 
business investment in machinery and equipment and con- 
sumer spending also contributing to growth. The prospect 
of a moderation of output growth, and continuing emphasis 
by firms on raising output-per-employee, does imply an 
ongoing high rate of unemployment for the near-term future. 


¢ Real domestic product accelerated to a 1.5 per cent 
gain in June, driven by higher construction, trade, and 
manufacturing output. Revised data confirm December 
1982 as the trough of the recession which began in July 
1981. Output declined by a cumulative 7.6 per cent in 
the recession, and has recovered 4.8 per cent in the 
first six months of 1983. 


e Personal disposable incomes relative to the implicit price 
index for personal expenditure declined by 5.8 per cent 
at annual rates in the first half of the year, compared to 
the average increase of 6.6 per cent in the first two 
quarters of recovery in the post-war era. The decline in 
real disposable incomes is the product of a number of 
factors, notably the weak recovery of labour income and 
increased taxes. The increase in taxes is partly 
technical, as there were delays in the issuance of tax 
refunds in the second quarter, although most levels of 
government also have raised direct tax collections to help 
reduce budgetary deficits. 


¢ Negotiated wage settlements continued to decelerate in 
the second quarter, as the average annual increase in 
base rates rose only 3.7 per cent, the smallest gain in 
over a decade. Contracts negotiated with a cost-of-living 
index factor provided no increase in base rates for the 
second consecutive quarter. Contracts without a COLA 
clause provided for increases of 5.9 per cent, the lowest 
increase since the beginning of published data in 1967. 


e Retail sales jumped by 4.2 per cent in volume in June, 
raising the quarterly gain to 1.3 per cent. Much of the 
upward momentum of retail sales appears to have 
dissipated in July and August, aside from furniture and 
appliance sales in Ontario where consumers accelerated 
purchases to take advantage of a temporary removal of 
the sales tax. By the end of the second quarter many 
retailers curtailed orders placed with manufacturers. 
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e The indicators of housing activity continued to sag due to ¢ The industry selling price index and the consumer 


the short-term effect of the end of the CHOSP stimulus. price index both rose by an unadjusted 0.4 per cent ir 
Housing starts declined by 27.0 per cent in July. Despite a short-term shortfall of supply for some 
July after a similar drop in June, with 87 per cent of the the food and energy components, the underlying cours 
reduction occurring in Ontario and the Prairie provinces. of inflation remains moderate, particularly as wage set- 
tlements decelerated further and as import costs have 
e The manufacturing sector slowed down in June, aS new trended downwards in 1983. 
orders declined 0.2 per cent in volume, and 
shipments slowed to a 1.1 per cent gain. The easing According to the continued large and widespread gains 
originated largely in a number of industries oriented to the leading indicator in June, the recovery of output 
household and export demand, notably clothing, house- should be sustained for several months at least, the tim 
building materials, and transportation equipment. A horizon encompassed by the index. The composite in- 
strong pick-up in machinery investment and an upturn in dex rose by 2.88 per cent in June to 136.10, a rate ¢ 
refined petroleum activity partly offset this sluggishness. increase comparable to the monthly increases recorded 
Inventories declined by $73 million in real terms, reduc- since February 1983. The non-filtered version recorde 
ing the ratio of stocks to shipments to 1.89, the lowest the weakest increase since January, which could signal 
level in two years. slowing of the growth of output, similar to the behaviou 
of output in previous cyclical upturns. Final demand in 
e A slowing of external demand was evident in the short- consumer spending, housing, and merchandise exports 
term trend for exports which eased to a 1.25 per cent all showed signs of slowing in the third quarter after 
gain due to lower shipments of motor vehicles and parts leading the initial upturn in the first half of the year, whi 
to the United States. Import growth decelerated to 1.34 business investment in machinery has begun to improve 
per cent with the inclusion of July data despite strength in a lagged response to the sharp recovery of profits. 


in the investment-related components. Most of the re- 
cent deterioration of the merchandise trade balance oc- 
curred in trade outside of the OECD area, as crude 
petroleum imports have increased to offset a shortfall of 
domestic supplies, and as exports to less-developed na- 
tions remained sluggish. 


e Labour market conditions remained weak, as employment 
posted a marginal (+0.1 per cent) gain in August, and 
the labour force declined marginally due to lower youth 
participation where job prospects are most discouraging, 
leaving the unemployment rate at 11.8 per cent. This 
is down only slightly from 12.8 per cent at the trough of 
the recession in December 1982, despite the substantial 
gain in output in the current recovery. 
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Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


Consumer demand should continue its upturn in the third 
quarter, according to the indicators of personal expenditure 
in June, as sales of furniture and appliances and new motor 
vehicles recorded gains of 2.61 per cent and 3.57 per 
cent respectively. The non-filtered versions! and preliminary 
indications for July and August, however, give some signs 
of slowing, which could accentuate the already weak nature 
of the upturn in this sector compared to previous 
recoveries. The signs of a slowing of consumer demand in 
the third quarter were reinforced by the weakness of 
employment growth in August and the further slowdown of 
negotiated wage rates in the second quarter. On average 
those workers who negotiated contracts in the second 
quarter including an indexation clause received no increase 
in base rates. 


The rapid rate of growth of the residential construction 
index2 in recent months slowed noticeably in June to 
+0.18 per cent, which suggests that housing activity 
should soon slow down as well. Work-put-in-place con- 
tinued to grow strongly in the second quarter, contributing 
to the recovery at a rate about equal to its historical 
average. The non-filtered version indicated large drops 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, '’Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent 

2 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


since the expiry of the CHOSP in May, although the 
declines have largely been concentrated in Ontario and th 
prairies where the recovery of employment has been 
slower. The level of building permits and housing starts ri 
mained high elsewhere in Canada up to July, which sug- 
gests that activity in this sector will exhibit some strength 
least for the rest of the year. The flattening-out of deman 
should prolong the moderation of prices, as the new hous 
ing price index recorded only a slight gain of 0.3 per cen 
in the second quarter. 


The leading indicators for manufacturing accelerated again 
and the gains were more diffuse, reflecting the broad 
recovery among the components of final demand. New 
orders for durable goods increased 2.13 per cent in June 
the fifth straight monthly gain, while the ratio of shipments 
stocks of finished goods continued its rapid upturn (the nc 
filtered version has regained virtually all of the declines 
associated with the recession). The rapid decumulation o! 
inventories up to now, however, reflects the hesitancy of 
manufacturers to boost output in line with rising demand, 
and indeed by the end of the second quarter there were 


Leading Indicators 


Percenta 


Composite Leading Index (1971=100)........ +2.8 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . +0.3: 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) +0.1: 
3. United States Composite Leading 


Index (1967=100) &. 4.........] 0 +1.7: 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($ Millions) .......... 444 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($1971 Millions) ............. >> $2.1: 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 

($1971 Millions) ..)2. 2222...) ee +2.6 


7. New Motor Vehicle Sales (1971 Millions) .. . +3.5 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 


— Manufacturing .........-..-..-++. 00m +0.0: 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975=100) ......322.05). eee +3.9: 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit Labour 
Costs — Manufacturing ...............: +0.1: 
| 


*Net Change 


} of a slowing within the components of final demand 

1 were vigorous in previous months. Nevertheless, 
oyment and output in manufacturing appear to be conti- 
| to grow at robust rates compared to earlier cyclical 
ns, and should continue to do so during the third 

er. 


oroxy for profit margins in June indicates further gains 
, recovery of profits in the short term, as the percen- 
change in price per unit labour cost continued to rise 
y by 0.15 to a level of +0.46 per cent. The growth 
afits continued to originate more in improved output- 
erson employed than in the differential between selling 
3 and wage rates, which helps to contain inflationary 
ures. The prolongation of the recovery of profits 

d help alleviate the potential pressure on financial 

sts from an upturn of investment outlays. There are an 
ising number of indications that investment is firming as 
vestment components recently have recorded the 

yest gains among imports and new orders placed with 
‘acturers. 


2ading indicator for the United States remained steady 
2 third straight month at a rate of increase of 1.72 per 
n June, although there was a marked slowing of the 
n of our exports to this country. On a customs basis, 
llue of our exports to the U.S. posted fluctuations of 
‘per cent and +0.7 per cent in June and July, which 
sts with the substantial gains on average in the first 
2cond quarters of the year. The slowdown seems 
‘attributable to trade in finished goods, notably motor 
2s and parts, which have posted particularly rapid 
since the end of 1982. The ongoing recovery in the 
| States should, nevertheless, sustain the upward 

for our exports, as well as for most European nations 
ipan. 


' 


gns of a slowdown of the rate of recovery also were 
tin the financial market indicators in June. The rate 
ease of prices on the Toronto Stock Exchange index 
to +3.94 per cent (compared to +5.48 per cent in 
while the growth of the money supply was reduced 
' from 1.26 per cent to 1.12 per cent. The 

wn in these indicators reflects absolute declines in 
on-filtered versions. The recent upturn of interest 

\ the United States appears to have cooled the en- 
‘m of stock market investors in North America, and 
uted to the slowdown in the upward trend of 

ption. 


Output 


The gains in real domestic Output accelerated into June, 
raising second quarter output by 1.9 per cent compared to 
a revised increase of 1.5 per cent in the first. Production 
gains were strongest in the manufacturing, construction, 
and trade sectors, although all of these sectors appear to 
be slowing down. The signs of a slackening in the 
economy in the third quarter partly reflect the fact that 
while the expansion of aggregate demand up to this point 
of the business cycle has been average by post-war stan- 
dards, the sectorial contributions to growth have been 
unusual. In particular, weak real income flows and high 
real interest rates have restrained the recovery of 
household spending. The upturn of the external sector, on 
the other hand, has been exceptional by historical stan- 
dards, as reflected in the higher than expected current 
account surplus (about $4.4 billion at annual rates in the 
second quarter) and the slight appreciation of the trade- 
weighted international value of the Canadian dollar in 

1983. 


Real domestic product accelerated again in June, rising 
1.5 per cent after a 0.9 per cent increase in May. These 
gains helped to raise second quarter domestic output by 
1.9 per cent, an upturn from the 1.5 per cent increase in 
the first. The revised monthly data on output also confirm 
December 1982 as the trough in the 1981-1982 reces- 
sion, during which output declined a cumulative 7.6 per 
cent. In the six months since December output has 
recovered by 4.8 per cent. 


The increase in June largely reflected an upturn in 
manufacturing (+1.9 per cent), construction (+4.9 per 
cent), and trade (+4.7 per cent) industry output. 
Manufacturing production was driven by rapid gains in 
heavy industries such as primary metals, metal fabricating, 
electrical products, and machinery, all of which increased 
between 3 and 6 per cent. Important gains were also 
recorded in petroleum refining (+7.7 per cent) as firms 
tried to replenish supplies which were reduced too rapidly 
during the cutbacks implemented between February and 
April in non-metallic minerals (+2.7 per cent) for the con- 
struction industry, and wood (+6.4 per cent) and paper 
and allied products (+2.8 per cent) primarily for export 
markets. There were additional signs of a slackening in 
output in consumer-related industries, in response to the 
recent slip in new orders, notably clothing (—5.7 per cent) 
and auto (—3.5 per cent) production. Production of fur- 
niture had begun to decline in April and May but this trend 
was reversed in June (+4.7 per cent) in response to the 
temporary removal of the sales tax on these goods in 
Ontario. 
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Construction activity was bolstered by a notable gain in non- 


residential construction, which outweighed a sharp 
slowdown in new home-building. Residential construction 
jumped 22.4 per cent during May, the last month of the 
CHOSP stimulus, before easing to +5.7 per cent in June. 
To judge by the slump in housing starts into July, the third 
quarter should register a decline. Output of services rose 
1.1 per cent in total, largely the product of higher retail 
sales. Government and personal services remain sluggish, 
while financial activity slumped for the fourth time in five 
months. 


Table 1 


The recovery in real GNP in the first two quarters has 
averaged 6.8 per cent at annual rates, virtually identical to 
the post-war historical average for recoveries. The sectori 
contribution to growth, however, indicates that the recover 
may slow down in the near-term future. In particular, there 
are indications that household demand may be constrained 
by unusually weak real disposable income growth and high 
real interest rates. 


A closer examination of the contributions to the recovery ¢ 
GNE by the major components of aggregate demand is 
presented in Tables 1 to 5, along with their behaviour in 


Sectorial Contribution to the Growth of Real GNP in Post-War Recoveries 


Expenditure Component: Personal Expenditure 


Date of 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Recovery Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1952:1 42.8 WAS td 51.9 
1954:3 16.3 99.1 —6.6 114 
1958:1 136.9 ST.) ales 84.9 
1961:2 34.8 68.4 KS} boyy 
Poors 218.8 eva 100.7 16.1 
1980:3 154.9 Saleal 1 ko) 435 
Average 100.8 O5ar 68.7 54 
1983:1 29.5 49.2 

Table 2 

Sectorial Contribution to the Growth of Real GNP in Post-War Recoveries 

Expenditure Component: Residential Construction 

Date of 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Recovery Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1952.1 11.9 9.0 26.3 4.4 
1954:3 16.3 20.4 15.8 14.4 
1958:1 95.4 46.7 0.9 37 
1961:2 4.3 13.6 —10.3 1.9 
1975:2 39.1 41.5 35:8 6.8 
1980:3 35.5 1354 13.2 23.0 
Average 33.8 24.1 13.6 9.0 
1983:1 19.4 55.4 
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‘war recoveries. The prior record of recoveries reveals 
ly stable pattern of the sectorial contributions to growth 
2 first four quarters after a cyclical trough is attained. 
initial upturn is invariably driven by household demand, 
Non average accounted for 97 per cent of the expan- 
of aggregate demand in the first two quarters of 

fery. Merchandise exports typically make an important 
ibution (about 26 per cent) to the first two quarters of 
n, while business outlays for plant and equipment and 
tory re-stocking do not become significant factors until 
ds the end of the first year of recovery. 


e3 


By comparison, the first two quarters of the current 
recovery have been led by nearly equal contributions from 
external (82.7 per cent) and household (76.9 per cent) de- 
mand. The weaker than average recovery of household de- 
mand would be consistent with the unusually sluggish 
recovery of personal disposable incomes so far in 1983. 
The positive contribution of a reduced rate of inventory li- 
quidation in the current recovery is largely a reflection that 
the process of inventory liquidation began in the middle of 
the recession rather than towards the tail-end as is typical, 
due to the unusually long duration of the 1981-82 
downturn. 


torial Contribution to the Growth of Real GNP in Post-War Recoveries 


nditure Component: Merchandise Exports 


of 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
very Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
£y 1453 6.3 ONG 23.0 
Be! 18.5 Bow 10.4 —14.7 
af —30.8 26.6 —55.1 22.5 
2 2.9 34.0 —2.7 1.0 
2 49.3 == ONS fi Siar Wee 
1:3 298.3 35.1 —31.6 121.6 
ge 58.3 16.9 —4.7 28.4 
4 64.4 100.8 
eau 4 
‘orial Contribution to the Growth of Real GNP in Post-War Recoveries 
nditure Component: Business Investment in Plant and Equipment 
of 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
very Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1 123 42.3 —12.2 4.9 
3 -71.9 —15.9 0.8 27.6 
a —80.0 —8.7 —57.9 —10.5 
2 —5.8 18.0 3.6 ~2,4 
2 81.2 30.3 —16.7 -0.6 
3 76.9 9.6 39.7 44.3 
Je De 12.6 —7.1 10.6 
* —26.3 —4.6 
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Table 5 


Sectorial Contribution to the Growth of Real GNP in Post-War Recoveries 


Expenditure Component: Non-Farm Business Inventories 


3rd 4th 
f 1st 2nd 
ee Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
=oi6 
: 0.0 53.0 49.0 
ee =3.0 2.0 33.0 194 
1958:1 ~341.0 98.0 44.0 : 
1961:2 10S) —78.0 ANU 7 aG 
1975:2 ~300.0 -64.0 10.0 at 
1980:3 —630.0 61.0 84.0 
Average — 21254 =120 SS) 72 2.1 
1983:1 120.2 —12.2 
Households sector. After declining in July, employment in trade remair 


Signs of weakening final demand during the summer months 
began to affect the labour market in August, as employment 
posted its smallest increase (+0.1 per cent) since 
February. The slowdown was primarily due to housing and 
related industries and service industries, probably reflecting 
the slowdown of household demand. The indicators of the 
housing market have been dropping since the CHOSP pro- 
gram expired in May. The drop in car sales and the 
slackening of employment in the trade sector during the 
summer months confirm the underlying trend toward slowing 
demand. Signs of a slump in labour supply could soon 
result in more substantial improvements in the unemploy- 
ment rate, which declined to 11.8 per cent in August. 


Employment continued to grow in August, though more 
slowly (+0.1 per cent) than between February and July. 
Employment in the goods-producing industries (excluding 
agriculture) had sufficient momentum (+0.5 per cent) to 
raise the third quarter increase in employment to almost the 
same level as the second quarter increase. The growth of 
employment in the manufacturing sector was sustained bet- 
ween May and August. The overall weakness of employ- 
ment in August was attributable to the service industries 
(+0.1 per cent), particularly finance, insurance and real 
estate (—1.2 per cent). Employment was virtually unchang- 
ed in community, business and personal services for the se- 
cond consecutive month, and it increased in the transporta- 
tion sector (+0.3 per cent). Employment was also up in 
the trade sector, but the movement was not sufficiently 
widespread to alter the fact that growth was slower in this 
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ed weak in Quebec and in the Prairie and Maritime pro- 
vinces. The leading indicators that had been on the upsw 
before the second quarter in the housing, exports and 
consumer spending sectors showed signs of slowing in 
June, which will probably result in a decrease in the rate ¢ 
growth of employment and output in the summer months. 
The unusually high average number of hours worked in m 
industries, however, attests to the positive underlying tren 
in employment. The growth of part-time employment (+0. 
per cent) continued to exceed that of full-time employmen 
(+0.3 per cent) for the third successive month, although 
was a voluntary movement, reflecting a shift in labour Sup} 
rather than soft demand. Young women were responsible 
for much of this rise in employment. 


In terms of age group and sex, men 25 years of age and 
over (+20,000) accounted for the largest portion of the 
total increase. Women between 15 and 19 were the onl 
other group to post an increase in employment (+12,00( 
coinciding with the continuing surge in part-time work. 
Female employment was up in Ontario, largely because 0 
trade, but registered little or no change in the other pro- 
vinces. Employment slumped in British Columbia and 
Quebec over the past three months. The recovery of 
employment accelerated in Ontario because of the heavy 
concentration of durable goods manufacturing industries, ' 
and followed a steadier pattern of growth in the Prairle a 
Maritime provinces. 


Although the recovery of employment seems assured 
several months, there are indications that labour supply 4 


<ening, as the labour force was down 16,000 in 

Ist following declines in its monthly growth rates in June 
July. If this trend persists, there could be more 

tantial improvements in the unemployment rate in the 
nd half of the year, as the participation rate has almost 
lled its 1981 peak. The unemployment rate dipped to 
per cent in August, compared with the peak of 12.8 
ent attained in December 1982. The August decrease 
> labour force was probably less attributable to the 

sal discouragement of people who seek jobs than to 
tary withdrawal from the labour market, which suggests 
1 longer-term trend may have begun. 


. wage settlements apparently maintained their 

ward trend in the second quarter, a period of heavy 

'y in contract negotiations. The average wage increase 
eements without cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 

2S continued to decline substantially in the second 

or of 1983, falling from 6.5 to 5.9 per cent, the 

it rate since this statistic was first published in 1967. 
Was a similar slowdown in contracts with COLA 

2S where, as in the first quarter, there were no wage 
is€s, Compared with a 3.0 per cent rise in the fourth 
x Of 1982. The slowdown was more pronounced in 
n-commercial sector, where about 90,000 workers 

d to contracts with COLA clauses, containing an 

je 1.0 per cent drop in base rates. In the commercial 
, the average annual increase in the base rate remain- 
changed at 5.0 per cent, suggesting that the 

Nard trend in wages that accompanied the upturn in 
SS Conditions is about to bottom out. In agreements 
it COLA clauses, wage increases rebounded in 
acturing (from 5.8 to 6.4 per cent) and in the trade 
vance, insurance and real estate sectors (from 6.1 to 
2r cent). 


dicators of housing market activity continued to 

© sharply after the expiry of the CHOSP stimulus in 
Following declines of 27.3 per cent in June and 27.0 
nt in May, the level of housing starts of 146,000 

it annual rates is situated at about the level recorded 
1982, and still remains nearly double the rates attain- 
the trough of the recession. The 15.5 per cent 

2 in building permits issued in urban areas in June to 
of 97,300 suggests that a small decline in starts 
ccur again in July before the CHOSP-related reduction 
Sing starts is completed. Most of the weakness 

ted in single-family homes, as permits and starts have 
eclined about 55 to 60 per cent in the past two 

3. The slack in new housing activity has seen the 

| of work-put-in-place slow from +22.4 per cent in 

1 +5.7 per cent in June. The drop in LFS construc- 


tion employment since June and the weakness in shipments 
and new orders for building supplies augurs a Sluggish per- 
formance in the third quarter. While most of the weakness 
appears to reflect a short-term reaction to the end of special 
stimulus programs, some erosion of starts could have been 
anticipated in any event. The slackening of labour market 
conditions and the upturn in mortgage rates in July and 
August would have restrained the recovery in housing de- 
mand, as indicated by the recent slip in housing starts in 
the United States. 


The notion that a deterioration of key macro-economic 
variables, notably full-time employment and mortgage rates, 
has contributed to the recent slackening of the housing 
market is supported by the provincial movements in housing 
Starts up to June. Virtually all (85 per cent) of the decline 
in housing starts in June originated in Ontario (—44,000 
units) and the Prairie provinces (—21 ,000), especially Alber- 
ta. These areas have had relatively weak gains in employ- 
ment up to July. Housing starts in B.C. (—2,000), Quebec 
(—7,000), and the Atlantic provinces (— 1,000) declined on- 
ly marginally in June, a slowdown more in line with the re- 
cent softening of starts in the United States than the sharp 
drops in Ontario and the Prairies. The level of June housing 
Starts in B.C., Quebec, and the Atlantic region remains high 
compared to recent experience. Renewed government 
stimulus to housing in Quebec would seem to assure further 
strength in this province, although the outlook for B.C. is 
clouded by the reports (VP 28/8) of a drop in household 
confidence in response to the austerity budget enacted by 
the provincial government in July and a renewed downturn 
in the service sector. 


Retail sales jumped by 4.2 per cent in volume in June rais- 
ing the second quarter gain to 1.3 per cent. The intra- 
quarterly movement of consumer demand, beginning with a 
nosedive of sales of 4.5 per cent in April followed by in- 
creases of 3.6 per cent and 4.2 per cent, suggest that 
much of the recent gains reflect a recovery from the in- 
fluence of an early Easter and bad weather in the spring. 
The upward momentum of retail sales appears to have 
dissipated in July and August outside of furniture and ap- 
pliance sales in Ontario, as trade employment declined in all 
regions outside of Ontario in July and August and as new 
passenger car sales weakened. 


Sales of semi- and non-durable goods, which were af- 
fected the most by the poor retailing conditions in April, led 
the upturn in May and again in June (up 6.3 per cent and 
3.1 per cent respectively in that month). Sales of semi- 
durable goods have now recovered to a level 3.2 per cent 
above March, while non-durable goods rest 0.8 per cent 
below the March figure. Sales of clothing increased 6.3 per 
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cent, and footwear by 11.6 per cent, to lead these gains. 
Retailers do not appear to anticipate further advances in the 
summer months, however, as they cut prices for clothing in 
July and curtailed new orders placed with manufacturers 
throughout the second quarter. 


Purchases of durable goods rose 4.2 per cent, about the 
same rate of increase as in May. Furniture and appliance 
sales continued to surge, up 7.5 per cent after a 8.3 per 
cent increase in May, although the upturn has been increas- 
ingly confined to the Ontario market. Passenger car sales 
continued to slow for the third consecutive month (from a 
peak rate of increase of +12.0 per cent in March to only 
+1.2 per cent in June), and preliminary data indicate a 
retrenchment occurred in July and August when financing 
rates began to rise. 


Prices 


The consumer price index returned to a moderate rate of in- 
crease in July after a large energy-induced gain in June, 
while industry selling prices and raw materials remained 
moderate. The prospect of higher food prices due to a 
shortfall of supply, and of firming energy prices as the 
domestic glut of oil has been eliminated may put some up- 
ward pressure on prices in the short term, but most of the 
underlying determinants of inflation points to continued 
moderation. In particular, a slowdown of demand in 

the second half of the year should encourage firms to 
restrain price increases, while the further deceleration of 
negotiated wage settlements in the second quarter is 
encouraging for the trend of unit labour costs. 


The unadjusted consumer price index rose 0.4 per cent in 
July, a return to moderate rates of increase following the 
energy-related 1.1 per cent upturn in June. The increase in 
July largely reflected a further increase in energy prices 
(+0.8 per cent after the 9.1 per cent rise in June, as gas 
price wars have ended in most major urban centers). Food 
prices rose 0.6 per cent, although all of this increase was 
seasonal, and the short-term outlook is for further modera- 
tion, notably for meat for which commodity market prices 
continue to decline. The price of most durable (+0.2 per 
cent) and semi-durable (—O.3 per cent) goods remained 
weak, particularly for those goods where consumer 

demand has been sluggish of late. 


The industry selling price index rose by 0.2 per cent 
(seasonally adjusted) in July, a continuation of the recent 
moderate rates of increase. In fact, there is some reason to 
believe that prices would have moderated more in July, if 
not for some short-term supply constraints. In particular, 
some of the recent increases in petroleum, chemical, and 
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furniture prices reflect transitory factors. Petroleum prices 
rose 1.0 per cent in July after a 1.7 per cent gain in Jun 
reflecting a tightening of domestic supplies following the c 
backs enacted since the spring to eliminate surplus capac 
in the refining industry. The upturn in furniture prices (+( 
per cent in July after a 0.8 per cent increase in June) 
represents a reversal from the slackening trend in April an 
May, and coincided with the temporary upsurge of deman 
in Ontario. 


Most other industries recorded relative price movements Ii 
line with the cyclical trend of demand for the industry’s pr 
duct. The summer slowdown in auto and housing deman¢ 
in North America was evident in the 3.0 per cent drop in 
wood prices (following ten consecutive monthly 
increases), and in an easing of prices for non-metallic 
minerals (—O.O per cent), and rubber products (unchange 
for three straight months). 


Conversely, prices accelerated in those industries where 
demand has been on an upward trend. The paper and 
allied industry has recorded improving export demand 
since the turn of the year, and the initial response of 
accumulating unfilled orders has been supplemented by 
higher prices in June and July (up 0.5 per cent and 0.6 f 
cent respectively). Prices of primary metals jumped 1.9 
cent in July, as demand has been particularly robust in thi 
sector in the first half of the year and surplus inventories 
have now been eliminated. The recent upturn in demand 
for industries related to business investment in machinery 
and equipment has been, as was the case earlier in the 
year for paper and allied industries, so far more evident in 
an accumulation of unfilled orders than in higher prices. 


The unadjusted raw materials price index continued to 
subside after an upturn early in 1983. The overall index 
declined by 0.2 per cent in July to a level slightly below 
that recorded in April. The actual decline in July reflects 
lower prices for food products, notably meat (—3.1 per 
cent as prices of beef, pork, and lamb declined) to offset 
rising prices for fruit and vegetables and only generally 
stable prices for wood (+0.6 per cent), ferrous metals 
(+0.1 per cent), and non-metallic minerals (+0.1 per cen 


Business Investment 


Business investment in plant and equipment showed signs 
of firming in the second quarter, as outlays for machinery ~ 
and equipment increased 2.0 per cent in volume while the 
decline in non-residential construction slowed to —3.2 per 
cent. The recent behaviour of new orders for machinery! 
dustries and imports of machinery and equipment point 

to further gains in machinery and equipment in the third 


er although vehicle sales are weakening. The trend of 
esidential building permits augurs a further slowdown in 
rop of non-residential building construction in the short 


al business investment in machinery and equipment 
sen steadily from its trough early in 1983 up to June, 
jg the second quarter average by 2.6 per cent. The 
upturn up to April was largely due to increased pur- 

'S of transportation equipment by firms. Between April 
une, however, these components accounted 

ily a small portion of the increase in machinery and 
nent, as outlays were directed more to the purchase 
»ds such as office machinery, and specialized 

rial machinery. 


‘lated indicators for machinery and equipment augur 
‘increases in the third quarter. The trend of imports 
ds related to business investment continued to im- 
into July, notably telecommunications and related 
rent, computers, and office machines. New orders 

' with the domestic machinery industry rose 16.0 per 
1 June, to bring the second quarter recovery to an im- 
ye 33.0 per cent gain. The upturn in this industry 
2Ips to explain the steady gains in manufacturing 
/ment in Ontario into August, as two-thirds of 

lery shipments by Canadian firms originate in this 

>e. 


cline in nominal business outlays for non-residential 
uction Slowed from —4.1 per cent in the first quarter 
7 per cent in the second. This slowdown parallels 
cae of the filtered version of non-residential con- 
Mn building permits index at a level of about 70.0. 
f the recent firming of building permits originated in 
titutional and government building permit component 
ta. This reflects the large public works program an- 
‘din the Alberta budget in the spring. As a result, 
Vfiltered version of the building permit index for the 
provinces has risen from 99.3 in February to 166.9 
'. There have also been increases in permits issued 
ec and the Atlantic provinces, although the index 
emain low, while weakness persists in Ontario and 
Columbia. There were also signs of a firming of ac- 
the engineering sector, as exploration and develop- 
the drilling sector appears to be stabilizing to judge 
recent behaviour of imports of drilling equipment and 
‘ications for PIP grants. 


. 
acturing 


id recovery in the manufacturing sector gave some 
f easing in June as the volume of new orders declin- 
| 
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ed by 0.2 per cent during that month. Real shipments 
slowed to a 1.1 per cent gain, and inventories continued to 
decline at rapid rates (off a further $73 million in volume). 
The developing slack in demand Originated in a number of 
industries oriented to household and export demand, notably 
clothing, residential construction materials, and transportation 
equipment. This trend is likely to accentuate in the third 
quarter, as transitory factors have maintained activity in the 
textile and furniture industries and as the leading indicators 
for Canada and the U.S. have started to slow down. Partly 
Offsetting this slowdown in household and export demand 
are the recent signs of recovery in business investment, 
notably outlays for machinery, and the need to alleviate a 
tightening of petroleum supplies in Canada before winter 
arrives. 


The most obvious source of Slackening was in the clothing 
and related industries. The softening of activity in these in- 
dustries suggests that business firms regard the upturn in 
retail sales in May and June as an unsustainable 
phenomenon. Within the clothing industry itself, shipments 
fell 2.3 per cent, the third consecutive decline, while new 
orders dropped 4.3 per cent to return to the level of 
November 1982. Unfilled orders declined 3.5 per cent as 
well, falling back to the trough levels attained during the 
past recession. This developing slack in demand also has 
begun to limit price increases in the industry (+0.1 per cent 
in July). In the related industries that produce knitting and 
leather goods, a similar pattern of weakening shipments and 
demand is evident. The textile industry ran counter to these 
weakening trends in June, which may reflect a desire by 
firms to build up stocks in preparation for the disruption of 
supplies triggered by the strike by Quebec garment workers 
in August. About 46 per cent of the shipments by the tex- 
tile industry originate in Quebec, and the unadjusted data 
show that Quebec firms boosted shipments in June about 
60 per cent faster than Ontario firms (+14.4 per cent ver- 
sus +9.0 per cent). In total, the textile industry raised 
shipments by 1.7 per cent in response to the 1.1 per cent 
increase in new orders. The idea that these gains are more 
related to an impending interruption of supply than to con- 
sumer demand is supported as well by the stability of textile 
prices in recent months. 


The furniture industry recorded gains in June after at least 
two months of weakness. Shipments in the furniture and 
fixtures industry rose 7.9 per cent, after a decline of 2.1 
per cent in April and May. This sudden upturn largely 
reflects the increase in demand in Ontario spurred by the 
removal of the sales tax on furniture and appliances be- 
tween May 11 and August 10. The provincial detail for the 
industry supports this notion, as unadjusted data indicate 
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that shipments of household furniture by firms in 

Ontario rose while firms in Quebec cut shipments (Ontario 
accounts for about 55 per cent of industry shipments, while 
Quebec accounts for slightly over 30 per cent). Viewed 
from this perspective, the June increase in shipments may 
be regarded as an irregular, while the prior weakness in 
April and May may be more revealing of the cyclical 
weakness in demand arising from the recent sharp drop in 
housing starts. 


The wood industry continued to expand into June, despite 
the recent downturn in housing starts in North America in 
June and July. Shipments rose 4.7 per cent, raising the 
cumulative gain since October 1982 to 18.9 per cent (in 
addition, prices have risen 19.1 per cent over this period). 
All the major-producing provinces (B.C., Ontario and 
Quebec) have participated equally in the recovery to date. 
The paper and allied industry continued its recovery back to 
pre-recession levels, as shipments rose 5.1 per cent in an 
acceleration of recent gains. 


The transportation equipment industry showed signs of 
slackening in June, following exceptional gains to date in 
1983. Shipments of transportation equipment declined by 
2.4 per cent, after increases of 7.6 per cent and 5.5 per 
cent, while new orders dropped by 7.9 per cent. The 
slowdown in shipments largely originated in the auto in- 
dustry, reflecting a decline in consumer demand in North 
America for autos and a cautious stance of producers 
despite the recent upturn in sales. New orders for transpor- 
tation equipment retreated by 7.9 per cent, as the softness 
in the auto industry was coupled with lower orders for air- 
craft, railroad, and shipbuilding equipment. (The weakness 
in shipbuilding should be reversed in July when the federal 
government awarded a contract of $3.0 billion for frigates — 
LeD, GM 30/6.) The summer slowdown in the auto industry 
was reflected in a downturn in orders placed with feeder 
industries. 


Most business investment-related industries recorded an 
improvement in demand and output in June. The machinery 
industry has demonstrated the most dramatic reversal, as 
the second quarter upturn in business investment in 
machinery and equipment was reflected in a surge in 
shipments by this industry of 8.9 per cent in May and 9.6 
per cent in June. New orders for machinery jumped a fur- 
ther 12.0 per cent in June, the fifth consecutive increase to 
bring the cumulative gain since January to 66.1 per cent. 
Unfilled orders in this sector edged up in June following 
eleven straight declines. Metal fabricating industries also 
benefitted from the recovery of business spending, as 
shipments and new orders recovered from the slight 
declines in May. Shipments of non-metallic mineral products 
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have begun to flatten-out over the last two months. The 

sharp drop in housing starts in Canada 

since May appears for the moment to be offsetting the fin 
ing of non-residential construction demand in this industn 
The firming of business outlays and higher demand for in 
and steel raised the indicators of demand for the primary 
metals industry. Shipments rose 2.2 per cent in June, a 
new orders edged up 0.8 per cent as increases for iron 
and steel offset renewed slack for smelting and refining. 


External Sector 


The latest figures on trade signal a slowdown in the rapid 
recovery that began early this year. The short-term trena 
for both imports and exports continued to decelerate, fall: 
ing to 1.34 and 1.25 per cent respectively with the inclu 
sion of July data. The widespread slowdown in imports 
gave further signs of an imminent reduction in the rate of 
growth of domestic output, despite the vigour of invest- 
ment imports. The slackening in total exports reflects the 
recent weakening of shipments to the United States and 
other countries in the American hemisphere, mostly 
transport equipment and foodstuffs. The surge of our trac 
with Japan kept its momentum, however, while the short- 
term trend in exports to the EEC countries (except the 
United Kingdom) increased for the first time since the 
beginning of the recovery. The growth of exports to Japa 
and European countries served to maintain the high rate « 
growth of fabricated materials. The movement of the 
seasonally adjusted data for July caused a further decline 
in the trade surplus to $1,256 million, compared with the 
peak of $1,580 million reached in April. This trend is 
unlikely to be reversed in the short run, particularly as 
there are indications of the beginning of an upturn in cruc 
oil imports. 


The detailed breakdown of exports on a customs basis 
points in particular to a slackening of the rapid growth of 
exports to the United States that dominated the short-term 
trend in February, March and April. End products trade is 
largely responsible for the slowdown, as the rates of in- 
crease decelerated to 2.8 per cent in April and 1.7 per 
cent in May. However, the slackening appears to be larg: 
ly attributable to automobiles and parts, and therefore was 
almost inevitable since this industry had registered an 
unusually strong upward impulse since the beginning of th 
recovery in January. Moreover, despite the slowdown in 
total exports of end products, exports of investment-relate 
goods continued to gain momentum in concert with the in 
dicators of investment outlays for the United States. The 
rapid rate of growth of fabricated materials exports (+2.7. 


ent) has been encouraged by favourable demand from 
uropean countries and a continued increase in 
1ents to Japan. Trade with Europe was boosted in 
rst quarter by a better distribution of continental de- 
among the different categories of goods, which in 
2d to strong increases in industrial output in the sec- 
juarter. As a result, there was an acceleration in ex- 
of woodpulp (+2.1 per cent) and newsprint (+3.6 
ent), copper (+8.4 per cent), iron and steel (+3.7 
ent), and the rate of increase of non-ferrous metals 
ned high at 5.9 per cent. Finally, there was distinct 
ess in crude materials (—2.4 per cent), excluding 
um. The recovery in metal ore exports lost momen- 
! iron and nickel, and sharp declines were recorded 
tural gas, coal and other less important commodities. 
ecrease in foodstuff sales coincided with the 
1ess of exports to other countries of America, as our 
ant customers (notably Brazil) attempt to solve their 


se of payments problems by reducing their import bill. 
| 


customs basis, the short-term trend in imports con- 
‘to slow in all major commodity groups and for most 
trading partners except the United Kingdom. The 

1 in imports from the United Kingdom is surprising 
se the latter seems to be one of the main losers in 
esent trade recovery among the major industrialized 
‘ies, particularly in the manufactured products sec- 
he acceleration of our imports coincides however 

Ne rapid upturn in petroleum imports in the preceding 
onths, which held the decrease in crude materials 

S$ to 2.0 per cent. The rates for imports of food, 
ited materials and end products dipped to 0.1, 1.3 
3 per cent respectively. The slowdown in fabricated 
als was primarily attributable to imports of organic 
2als, down for the first time (—1.7 per cent), and 
2um and coal products deteriorated by a further 7.9 
nt. The growth rates for most components except 
us metals were unchanged or posted declines. 

} 


Owdown in imports of end products was caused by 
bf the consumer spending and transportation equip- 
komponents, such as automobiles (+1.0 per cent, 
red with +3.7 per cent in April), auto parts (+1.7 
‘nt compared with +3.7 per cent) and aircraft (+0.0 
int compared with +3.0 per cent). In contrast to ex- 
»f business investment goods, the high growth rates 
ist import components in this sector continued to 
rate, notably industrial and agricultural machinery 
‘and +8.8 per cent respectively). 


Financial Markets 


For the month of August, major highlights for the financial 
markets included a continued increase (for the third con- 
secutive month) in consumer credit as measured by per- 
sonal loans at chartered banks, stability of the Canadian 
dollar, a slight upward movement in the bank rate and a 
continued decline in business loans at chartered banks. 


The bank rate rose to 9.57 per cent in August, up six 
basis points from July. Most rates including short-term 
paper rates, one-year mortgage rates and the prime rate 
remained virtually unchanged. Exceptions included cor- 
porate bond yields which rose about 30 basis points and 
five-year conventional chartered bank mortgages which 
rose 50 basis points to 14 per cent. Rates could start to 
fall within several months due to continuing low rates of in- 
flation, forecast slower growth of the economy for the third 
and fourth quarters, a stable Canadian dollar and the 
August month-end decline of M1 in the U.S. of 0.4 per 
cent. In Canada, M1 continued to rise in August, up about 
0.7 per cent to $29.3 billion after an increase of about 
one per cent in July. 


For the ninth consecutive month, business loans at 
chartered banks fell, dropping about $411 million to 
$80.175 billion during August. Business loans have fallen 
$12.5 billion from their peak of $92.7 billion in November 
1982. Short-term paper outstanding on the other hand 
has risen about $5.6 billion since November 1982. The 
increase in short-term paper compared to the fall in 
business loans is partly explained by the yield differential 
between the two instruments (at the beginning of August, a 
170 basis point yield differential existed between 30 day 
short-term paper and the prime rate). Weak loan demand 
has continued to have a significant impact on the chartered 
bank secondary reserve ratio. Between January and 
August, the chartered bank excess secondary reserve ratio 
has risen from 2.90 per cent to 6.79 per cent. The cur- 
rent excess secondary reserve of $9.5 billion is about four 
times greater than the average of $2.4 billion for 1982. 
Although the main reason for this increase in excess 
reserves is due to weak private sector loan demand, 
chartered banks may have also sought to increase liquidity 
as a cushion against potential loan losses. 


For the month of August the Dow Jones Average of 30 In- 
dustrial Stocks closed at 1216, up from a July closing of 
1199. The Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 Stocks 
closed at 2483, up from 2459 a month earlier. The 
downward corrections predicted by many stock market 
analysts appeared to be imminent when the two indexes 
fell by about 5 per cent during the early part of August 
from peak July levels. However, during the last half of 


August, the markets have recovered somewhat. ° 
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international Economies 


The growth of industrial output in June moderated 
somewhat in Canada and the United States and fell sharply 
in Great Britain, France and Italy. In West Germany and 
Japan, industrial output increased over May levels. Five of 
the seven major industrialized countries (the exceptions be- 
ing Great Britain and Italy) recorded gains in industrial out- 
put in the second quarter of 1983. Finally, the OECD 
reported that the annual rate of inflation for the industrializ- 
ed nations as a whole edged up to 5 per cent in July from 
4 per cent in June, the lowest rate in ten years. Accor- 
ding to the IMF, inflation slowed somewhat in the second 
guarter of 1983. The average annual inflation rate drop- 
ped to 5 per cent from 5.5 per cent in the preceding 
quarter and 7.9 per cent in the second quarter of 1982, 
the lowest rate in eleven years and represents the seventh 
consecutive quarter of decrease. 


In France, a number of indicators signal a weak growth in 
the short-term economy. However, July figures show that 
the economic austerity program is producing positive 
results. Retail prices rose as predicted, and inflation 
should maintain its downward trend during the coming 
months. Prices, nevertheless, continued rising more rapid- 
ly in France than in the other major industrialized coun- 
tries. With regard to labour market conditions, unemploy- 
ment figures remained essentially unchanged in July. The 
trade deficit, which the government is attempting to 
reduce, dropped back to FFr 3 billion in July. 


In July, the rise in retail prices accelerated to 0.9 per cent 
from 0.6 per cent in June. The July increase does not 
signal a resumption of inflation, but is the result of an in- 
crease in prices in the public sector. The annual rate of 
inflation was 9.4 per cent, compared with 8.8 per cent the 
previous month. According to the Employment Depart- 
ment, the latest figures show a slight drop in unemploy- 
ment in July. The number of unfilled job applications was 
2.003 million, a decline of 0.7 per cent from June. 
Unemployment has remained fairly stable over the past few 
months, at about 2.030 million unfilled applications for 
employment. This trend is difficult to explain in view of the 
austerity measures introduced last March to moderate the 
economy and slow the growth of domestic demand, which 
should have aggravated the unemployment situation. 


Finally, the French trade deficit and the current account 
balance improved markedly in July. The improvement of 
the balance of payments, brought about by the deflationary 
policy of easing demand pressure on prices and foreign 
trade, is a clear illustration that the economic austerity pro- 
gram is working. The deficit fell to FFr 2.0 billion from FFr 
3.7 billion in June. The key factor in this improvement was 
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the value of imports, which decreased 2.7 per cent 
despite the gains of the U.S. dollar against the French 
franc. Exports dipped 1.7 per cent in July after climbing 
6.3 per cent in the second quarter of the year. The trad 
deficit fell to FFr 17.4 billion in the second quarter of 
1983, compared with 27.9 billion in the first quarter. Th 
deficit in the current account component of the balance c 
payments fell from FFr 26.4 billion in the first quarter to 
FFr 8 billion in the second (FT 17/8). 


In England, according to the latest figures published for 
July, a number of economic indicators suggest that the 
pace of economic growth is likely to slacken in the next 
few months. The Central Statistical Office reports that th 
leading economic indicators are pointing to a weakening ¢ 
the upward trend recorded over the last twelve months. 
For example, the long-term leading indicator, which pro- 
vides a forecast for the economy twelve months in the 
future, remained unchanged in July and rose only margin 
ly in the previous three months. Moreover, the short-tern 
indicator followed a similar pattern. In short, the latest 
figures seem to confirm the fragility of the economic 
recovery. The trend in industrial output since the begin- 
ning of the year does not fully reflect the vigourous uptur 
of consumer demand, probably because of the sharp in- 
crease in imports of consumer goods. The volume of reti 
sales was up 6.4 per cent between the second quarter 0 
1982 and the corresponding period this year. The volum 
of imports excluding petroleum products, however, rose 
3.4 per cent over the same period, which may account ir 
part for the recent trend in industrial output. According to 
the Confederation of British Industry, the industrial sector 
of the economy continues to show signs of slow recover) 
(El 19/8). 


The industrial output index fell 1.7 per cent in July, follow 
ing 0.5 per cent increases in each of the two preceding 
months. The index remained about 3.5 per cent above tf 
cyclical trough reached in the third quarter of 1981. Itis 
interesting to note that manufacturing output, one of the 
components of industrial output, dropped 1 per cent toa 
level almost as low as the 1981 cyclical trough. 


The annual inflation rate climbed to 4.2 per cent in July 
from 3.7 per cent in June. The consumer price index wa 
up 0.5 per cent, compared with increases of 0.4 and 0.2 
per cent in May and June respectively. The July increase 
does not foreshadow a turnaround in the downward trend 
in inflation in the next few months. One indication of the 
weakness of inflationary pressures is the producer price I! 
dex, which decreased from 6 per cent in June to 5.5 per 
cent in July (LPS 12/8). 


2 unemployment rate edged down from 12.4 per cent in 

y to 12.3 per cent in August (about 3 million 

smployed). However, even though the number of 

smployed dropped for the first time since 1979, various 

anizations are predicting that labour market conditions 

deteriorate. According to the Economic and Social 

search Institute and the Confederation of British In- 

try, the expected slowdown in the economic growth 

» next year could increase unemployment to 3.2 million 

the end of 1984. Finally, with the weakness of the ex- 
t sector and the surge in the volume and value of im- 

ts since the beginning of the year, the surplus of the 
ent account balance will probably be lower than 

cto possibly leading to a slowdown in the economic 
avery (FT 25/8). In July, exports dropped 7.1 per cent 
alue and 7.0 per cent in volume from June levels. In 
rast, the value and volume of imports gained 2.8 and 
per cent respectively in July. Moreover, the current 
ct balance posted a slight deficit of £100 million in 

', compared with a £412 million surplus in June. This 

sition from surplus to deficit was the direct result of a 

‘p deterioration in the trade balance, which went from a 
lus of £162 million in June to a deficit of some £350 

& in July. There was a current account deficit of 

ut £300 million in the second quarter, compared with a 

30 million surplus in the preceding quarter. The 

ernment forecast a current account surplus of £1.5 

on for the whole year, following surpluses of £4.1 

n in 1982 and £6 billion in 1981. 


ording to the OECD, the economic recovery that began 


this year in Germany should gain momentum in the 
lium term. The Organization reports that the short-term 
ok does not indicate a strong upturn in activity similar 
ye recovery in the United States and Canada. It ex- 
‘s GNP to grow by 0.5 per cent in 1983 and 1.7 per 
‘in 1984. This growth will probably not be sufficient 
»duce unemployment, which could reach 9.5 per cent 
Je labour force in the second half of 1984, compared 
ah average of 8.6 per cent for this year. The ad- 
ké in total domestic demand is expected to be 
erate in 1984 (1.3 per cent). The main components 
omestic demand, including consumer spending, should 
‘slightly (+0.1 per cent in 1983 and +0.4 per cent in 
4) following the 2.3 per cent decline in 1982. Asa 
It of the budget cuts introduced by the German 
#mment in May, public spending is unlikely to con- 
te appreciably to final demand. Investment in con- 
ttion and machinery and equipment will also feed the 
insion of final demand, although the outlook hinges on 
yovernment budget and monetary policy during the 
‘year. Growth in the exports sector will depend 
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primarily on the strength of the recovery in world demand 
and the deutschemark exchange rate against other major 
currencies (LeM 27/7). According to IMF experts, growth 
in real GNP should accelerate to 2.5 per cent in 1984. 
This acceleration of real activity will be fed largely by in- 
creased participation of domestic demand and the external 
sector. The annual rate of inflation should maintain its 
downward trend, reaching about 3.5 per cent by the end 
of 1983 and probably dropping below 3 per cent in 1984. 


After decreases in real GNP of 0.2 and 1.1 per cent in 
1981 and 1982, the rate of growth was up slightly to 0.1 
per cent in the first half of the year. However, this in- 
crease does not fully reflect the evolution of economic ac- 
tivity in the first (—O.4 per cent) and second quarters 
(+0.7 per cent) of the year. The most recent figures tend 
to confirm that there has been a slight recovery, and the 
evolution of industrial output clearly shows the onset of a 
cycle of economic expansion (FT 6/9). In fact, industrial 
output was up for the fourth consecutive month in Ger- 
many. The industrial output index rose 2.4 per cent in Ju- 
ly, compared with +1.4 and +0.9 per cent in May and 
April respectively. The consumer price index increased 
0.4 per cent in July. The annual inflation rate edged up to 
2.5 per cent in July from 2.4 per cent in June, the lowest 
rate since November 1978. There was a turnaround in the 
unemployment rate in July. After rising continuously since 
early 1979, unemployment fell to 9.4 per cent of the 
labour force from 9.6 per cent in June and 9.5 per cent in 
May. The balance of trade surplus retrenched to DM2.15 
billion, down 45 per cent from the DM3.9 billion surplus 
recorded in June. However, the current account surplus 
of DM400 million for June increased to DMB billion in July. 


Finally, according to the West German Minister of Finance, 
there is a good chance that the objectives of the latest 
budget — a return to growth after two years of recession 
and a reduction of the budget deficit — will be achieved. 
The Minister reported that real GNP should grow 0.5 per 
cent in 1983. The budget deficit is expected to be under 
DM40 billion for the whole year, which is lower than the 
DM40.9 billion ceiling set in the budget. The deficit should 
drop to DM37 billion in 1984 and DM22.5 billion by the 
end of 1987. In particular, public spending will not in- 
crease by more than 3 per cent and will remain below the 
growth rate of the economy (LeM 20/8). 


In Japan, according to the Japanese Economic Planning 
Agency, the leading economic indicator decreased from 
77.2 per cent in May to 66.7 per cent in June, after three 
successive monthly increases (GM 11/9). It seems that 
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signs of the slowdown have already appeared in the coinci- 
dent indicators. The industrial output index, for example, 
registered no change in July, following gains of 1.0 and 
0.3 per cent in the preceding two months. It is interesting 
to note that most indicators are apparently signalling slower 
growth in the next few months, while the latest study of 
the OECD on the Japanese economy highlighted some 
potential obstacles to continued growth. According to the 
study, protectionist measures taken by Japan’s trading 
partners to shield their internal markets will probably lessen 
the chances for growth led by the exports sector. OECD 
economists forecast rates of increase of 3 per cent for this 
year and 3.3 per cent for 1984, which are far below the 
average annual rate of increase of 4.8 per cent in real 
GNP recorded between 1971 and 1981. This sluggish 
growth in 1983 and 1984 could lead to a deterioration in 
labour market conditions. The unemployment rate reached 
an historical high of 2.7 per cent of the labour force in the 
first and second quarters of 1983. 


At present, Japan’s economic growth appears to be fed 
primarily by the exports sector. In the first quarter of the 
year, net exports were responsible for a large portion of 
the advance in real GNP, compared with the negative con- 
tribution of domestic demand. In view of the sharp in- 
crease in exports since the end of the first quarter, this 
sector could contribute at least as much to second quarter 
growth. The value of exports, which had been falling since 
the second quarter of 1982, climbed 7.1 per cent in the 
second quarter of 1983. This reversal of the trend is ap- 
parently attributable to increased Japanese exports to the 
United States and Southeast Asia. The value of exports 
continued to rise in June and July (+5.8 and +2.9 per 
cent respectively). On the other hand, the value of imports 
dipped sharply again, maintaining a downward trend that 
began in early 1981. This steep decline was largely due 
to lower prices for crude oil and reduced oil import 
volume. On the basis of raw data, the balance of trade 
surplus reached an historical peak of $3.76 billion U.S. in 
July, which is about $1 billion higher than the June level. 
The large surplus of the balance of trade in July is at- 
tributable to a strong increase of 4.8 per cent in the value 
of exports and to a 8.5 per cent drop in the value of im- 
ports compared with 1982 levels. The current account 
surplus was also $2.86 billion U.S., compared with $2.21 
billion in June (FT 31/8). 


United States Economy 


The American economy gave signs of slowing in the third 
quarter after a 2.3 per cent gain in real GNP in the sec- 
ond. The slack has been most evident in household de- 
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mand, as nominal retail sales fell 1.4 per cent in Augus 
after a 0.2 per cent decline in July, while housing starts 
have edged down from 1.807 million units at annual rat 
in May to 1.741 in July. The timing of the dip in con- 
sumer demand is somewhat surprising in view of the $< 
billion income tax reduction effected on July 1, althoug} 
some slackening was to be expected in view of the 
restrained growth of disposable incomes and the histori 
ly low level of personal savings. Real personal disposal 
incomes have grown by 3.3 per cent at annual rates in 
first half of the year, as employment gains were weak t 
until June and as wage rates have continued to 
decelerate. Given the weakness of income flows, con- 
sumers have led the upturn by drawing down savings a 
well to a 30-year low of 3.7 per cent in June. The pro 
spective tax cut in July probably encouraged householc 
to advance their purchases of goods, and much of the . 
money refunded from taxes was used to rebuild the sa) 
ings rate to 5.0 per cent in July. At the same time, the 
uptick in the prime rate and mortgage rates in July appt 
to have curtailed enthusiasm for interest rate sensitive 
components of household demand such as auto sales ( 
0.8 per cent and 9.2 per cent in value in July and Aug 
respectively) and houses. 


The short-term trend of employment and industrial ou 
is more encouraging than household demand. The 
household measure of total employment rose 0.3 per c 
in August, following gains of 1.2 per cent and 0.5 per 
cent in June and July. Despite a partly offsetting rise ii 
labour force participation, this reduced the unemployme 
rate from 10.0 per cent in June to 9.5 per cent in Aug 
as the differential with regard to unemployment in Cana 
(11.8 per cent in August) has begun to widen noticeab 
At the same time, output-per-employee in manufacturing 
rose strongly for the second consecutive quarter (up al 
average of 13.6 per cent at annual rates in the first hal 
the year), fostering a reduction in unit labour costs. TF 
desire by firms to curtail costs also is evident in the 
manufacturing inventory-to-sales ratio, which hovered a 
1.49 in July compared to 1.69 a year ago and significé 
below the pre-recession level. In this regard, the evide 
pursuit of lower labour and inventory financing costs in 
U.S. bears a marked similarity to the recent behaviour © 
firms in Canada. Not surprisingly, the underlying cours 
wage and price inflation in the two countries has been 
essentially parallel so far this year. Negotiated wage S' 
tlements yielded average annual increases of 3.1 per ¢ 
in the U.S. in the second quarter, while the annualized » 
of inflation in the three months ending in July was 5.1 _ 
cent for consumer prices and 3.5 per cent for produce 
prices. | 


News Developments 


nternational 


iccording to the OECD, the IMF and various economic 
esearch institutes, economic growth will probably continue 
ccelerating in 1984 for most industrialized countries. The 
stitutes predict that the United States and Japan will ex- 
erience the strongest growth, although high interest rates, 
rought on by a large budget deficit, could impede expan- 
ion in the United States by late 1984. For the United 
tates and Japan, the forecast for real GNP growth is 

bout 3.5 per cent in 1984, and for Great Britain, the ex- 
erts predict a slowdown in real GNP growth to 1.7 per 
ent in 1984, compared with about 2.3 per cent in 1983. 
heir growth projections for Germany are in the 
eighbourhood of 1.9 per cent for 1984, compared with a 
rere 0.5 per cent for 1983. They foresee, however, two 
lajor complications for the prospect of the international 
conomic growth: uncertainty concerning the structural 
udget deficit in the United States and its impact on the 
ehaviour of interest rates, as well as the difficulties of the 
eveloping countries with their foreign debt loads and their 
bility to finance them. 


he latest study of the OECD on the economic prospects 
f the industrialized countries appears to confirm that the 
conomic recovery in these countries is on the right track, 
nd it seems that the upturn will persist for the next few 
uarters. According to OECD projections, real GNP in the 
Inited States will probably rise by 3 per cent this year and 


.5 per cent in 1984, and slow down somewhat in the sec- 


nd half of 1984 because of smaller growth in consumer 
pending and investment and reduced rebuilding of inven- 
dries. For the four major European countries, the OECD 
redicts that economic growth will be very weak in 1983 
+0.5 per cent), and probably climb to a moderate 1 to 2 
er cent in 1984. The evolution of each economy, 
owever, will follow its own distinct pattern. For example, 
1 OECD expects a drop of about 0.5 per cent in 
omestic output of France as a result of the austerity pro- 
ram, compared with a 1.7 per cent increase in 1982. 
he decline in GDP will probably be due to zero growth in 
onsumer and public spending, a drop in business invest- 
1ent and cutbacks in inventory build-up. In 1984, a return 
) a low rate of growth is forecast, fed primarily by the ex- 
2mmal sector. Great Britain, on the other hand, may ex- 
erience a period of moderate growth (+1.9 per cent) in 
983, accelerating to 2.4 per cent in 1984. The main 
riving forces behind this growth will be consumer spen- 
ing, business investment outlays and the exports sector. 
‘ccording to OECD projections, Germany will have a real 
iNP growth rate of 0.5 per cent in 1983, rising to 1.9 
er cent in 1984 because of a cyclical peak in consumer 


spending, little increase in business investment and a 
moderate upturn in the exports sector. The OECD's ex- 
perts predict that the annual rate of increase of real GNP in 
Japan will be between 3 and 3.5 per cent for 1983 and 
1984, mostly due to increased participation by the exports 
sector in the expansion of the economy. 


The most recent International Monetary Fund study on the 
international economic outlook suggests that 1983 will see 
a return to economic growth among the industrialized coun- 
tries. The IMF expects real GNP to grow about 1.5 per 
cent for the industrialized nations as a whole in 1983, after 
a 0.3 per cent decline in 1982. Economic factors which 
hampered growth in 1982, notably the weakness of 
business investment, rapid liquidation of business inven- 
tories and sluggish demand for imports in the developing 
countries as a whole, are unlikely to have the same effect 
in 1983. 


Some of the seven major industrialized nations will probably 
have more modest growth than others. The United States, 
Japan and Canada for example will probably experience a 
more rapid growth than others. Real GNP of the United 
States should climb by about 4 per cent in 1983, and 
slow down to 3.5 per cent in 1984. However, the growth 
outlook for the next few years is tied to the structural 
budget deficit which seems to be maintaining high real in- 
terest rates, which in turn have negative effects on 
business investment. For Japan, the IMF forecast slower 
growth than the OECD. Real GNP should rise by 2.8 per 
cent in 1983, and possibly accelerate somewhat in 1984 
in response to improved economic growth among the four 
major European nations. As for the latter, their growth will 
probably be sluggish in 1983, although it should gain 
momentum toward the beginning of 1984. Factors such 
as stable crude oil prices and stronger economic growth in 
Canada and the United States will bring a return to 
economic expansion in the European countries. For the 
developing countries as a whole, IMF economists are 
predicting an increase in real GNP of about 2.5 per cent in 
1983, following rises of 1.4 per cent in 1982, 2.5 per 
cent in 1981 and 4.8 per cent in 1980. However, if 
these countries adopt compatible economic policies to 
reduce their current account deficits and foreign debt 
loads, they may be able to accelerate their rates of growth 
(in the 4.5 per cent range) for the 1984-1986 period. 
According to the latest forecasts of the World Bank, 
economic growth in the developing countries will probably 
accelerate between now and the end of the 1980’s. The 
pace of expansion will depend, however, on the strength 
of the recovery in the industrialized countries. World Bank 
experts predict annual increases in real GNP of 4.4 per 
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cent between 1983 and 1985 and 5.5 per cent between 
1985 and 1995. The corresponding forecasts for the in- 
dustrialized nations are 3 and 3.7 per cent (GM 25/7). 


According to a study by the Institute of International 
Economics in Washington, an average annual growth rate 
of 3 per cent in the industrialized countries between now 
and the end of 1986 is probably essential in order to ease 
the developing nations’ debt load significantly. The report 
states that if this growth target is achieved in the next few 
years, their foreign debt problem, which is one of liquidity, 
will probably cease to be a source of concern in the inter- 
national banking community. The only solution to this pro- 
blem, according to the authors, is strong economic growth 
in the indusrialized world and lower interest rates 

(GM 15/9). 


Domestic 


The 24th annual conference of the provincial first 
ministers was held on August 11 in Toronto. The main 
topics of this meeting were the economic situation in 
general, the measures required to sustain the recovery, job 
creation, staff development and federal-provincial funding of 
health care services. In response to the opening letter 
from Mr. Trudeau expressing his desire to work with the 
provinces to promote a climate of confidence among con- 
sumers and investors, the host of the conference, Premier 
Davis of Ontario, stated that the Canadian economy had 
reached a stage where it was vital to establish and main- 
tain a co-ordinated, integrated approach to the process of 
economic development. Premier Peckford of New- 
foundland said that federal-provincial co-operation was 
essential and that unilateral decisions, such as the in- 
troduction of a new program to develop oil resources off 
the shores of Newfoundland and the plan to restructure the 
fishing industry of the province, often generated additional 
problems. The long-term policies enacted by the federal 
government, therefore, should encourage the development 
of human and natural resources for the benefit of each pro- 
vince. The premiers concluded the three-day conference 
with a proposal that the Prime Minister hold an economic 
summit in each province to discuss what measures the two 
governments should implement to sustain the recovery 
over the long term, primarily in the areas of federal- 
provincial Co-operation, to control inflation and government 
deficits, employment opportunities and the establishment of 
common targets for public sector wages and investment in- 
centives. Finally, their recommendations also included a 
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medium-term national plan to improve Canada’s competit 
position on the international market in order to regain at 
least the portion of the foreign market held in 1970, 
which, according to a discussion paper presented by the 
Ontario government, would create some 700,000 jobs. 
With regard to health care services, the provincial health 
ministers will invite Health and Welfare Minister Begin to. 
Halifax this fall to discuss federal legislation scheduled t 
come into force at that time to protect the health insurar 
system. The conference prompted quite favourable reac 
tions from the premiers and their colleagues. For exam 
Quebec Premier Levesque and the two cabinet ministers 
who accompanied him stated that the talks they had dur 
those few days were the most fruitful and stimulating the 
had attended in years. Premier Pawley of Manitoba, 
however, said he would have preferred greater emphasi: 
on the development of a strategy to fight unemployment 
(LeD 5, 10, 11, 13/8, GM 8, 11, 12/8). The federal 
Cabinet apparently shares the same concerns as the 
premiers since the fall session of Parliament is expectec 
concentrate on employment and health care services 
(LeD 14/7, 8/8). 


In British Columbia, the demonstrations against the 
restraint measures in the latest provincial budget are 
maintaining their momentum as workers, representatives 
associations of women and the handicapped, and a nur 
of community groups in the province continued to hold | 
test meetings. The gathering of thousands of workers é 
Empire Stadium in Vancouver on August 7 virtually stop} 
the major public services of the city. The B.C. governr 
subsequently announced that it was amending Bill 3 to! 
quire a specific reason for dismissal of public sector 
employees. According to the Provincial Secretary, Jami 
Chabot, these reasons would include lack of work, insu! 
cient funds to maintain current staff levels as well as 
changes, cutbacks or elimination of the service or progr 
concerned. Moreover, the amendments will allow 
employees to appeal their dismissal, and unions will be 
able to negotiate staff cuts with employers. Premier Ber 
nett made it clear, however, that despite the changes 
made in Bill 3, the provincial public service would be 
reduced by 25 per cent by June 1984. The unions wel 
apparently unconvinced by the softening of the Bill as tl 
president of the B.C. Federation of Labour, Mr. Kube, £ 
that the changes were designed to increase governmen 
power rather than improve the workers’ situation. Furthe: 
more, according to the President of the B.C. Governme™ 
Employees Union, Mr. Richards, the amendments will 
discourage the negotiation of new collective agreement: 
the public sector (GM 5, 8, 10/8). | 


owing the new agreement with Japan on Japanese car 
orts, the federal government recently issued new direc- 
s to tighten the regulations on clothing imports. A 

| of only 26 customs officers across Canada are now 
ponsible for inspecting all clothing shipments from major 
orters such as China, Hong Kong, South Korea and 
wan. Due to strict applications of the guidelines and the 
fed number of customs officers, inspections will take 

e time, which will undoubtedly lead to delays in 

very. According to the imports manager of Comfort 
hions Ltd. of Toronto, Mr. Johnson, inspection delays 
Id result in serious problems, even bankruptcies, for 

ll retailers (GM 9/8). 


\ugust, a number of air lines introduced discounts to 
st their sales. After receiving approval from the Cana- 
| Transport Commission, Air Canada and CP Air an- 
nced cuts in air fares on certain routes. Nordair then 
ed in and asked the Commission to approve similar dis- 
nts on six flights per day. However, the latter decided 
low reduced fares on only three flights per day since 
dair, along with a number of other Canadian air lines, 
previously requested permission to raise their fares 5 
cent on October 2 because of high operating costs 
e778, GM 12, 17, 18, 23/8). 


le employment sector, August was marked by a strike 
slothing workers and the closing of ten fish processing 
its in the Maritime region. On August 10, 9,000 

hing workers in Quebec voted to go on strike at an ap- 
riate time because of slow progress in negotiations for 
2w collective agreement. The dressmakers then carried 
their threat just as the lines of winter clothing for 

nen were about to begin production. With the introduc- 
of new import restrictions, many retailers expressed 

‘ concerns about a lack of supplies in most of their 

es if the strike lasted more than a week. However, the 
‘Strike in this industry in Quebec for the last 43 years 
ed on August 24 when a mere 51 per cent majority of 
workers voted to accept the terms of the new collec- 
agreement. Under the two-year contract, there will be 
vage increases until next March, when low-paid 

<ers will receive a 50 cents an hour raise (about +9.5 
cent) and higher-paid workers will get 25 cents (about 
per cent), and similar increases are scheduled for 
tember 1, 1984 and March 1, 1985 (GMAS Ail 9, 
22, 25/8, LeD 11, 15, 18, 19, 22/8). In the 

time provinces, ten fish processing plants are to be 
down soon and operations at an eleventh will be cur- 
qd, resulting in the loss of 2,300 jobs or 2 per cent of 
Shing industry jobs in the region. The main reason for 
cutbacks in this sector is high production costs, and it 


is uncertain whether the plants will reopen next year. The 
president of the Newfoundland Fishermen, Food and Allied 
Workers Union reacted sharply to the closings, saying that 
they were a direct consequence of the inability of the 
federal government to reorganize effectively the Atlantic 
fishing industry (LeD 18/8). 


In the energy sector, the Petroleum Incentive Program was 
modified somewhat, the gas pipeline between Montreal and 
Quebec City was completed, the oil sand development 
plan presented by Esso Resources Canada Ltd. was ac- 
cepted, the federal and Saskatchewan governments reach- 
ed an agreement on a development project in Regina, and 
Hydro-Québec placed a ceiling on electricity sales to the 
United States. The federal Minister of Energy, Jean Chré- 
tien, recently announced a number of changes in the 
Petroleum Incentive Program, which covers up to 80 per 
cent of the costs incurred in drilling frontier wells. Under 
the new measures, all frontier wells expected to cost over 
$50 million will require prior approval from the Minister of 
Energy. Mr. Chrétien said that the new regulation was not 
designed to reduce federal participation in oil exploration 
but to encourage the oil companies to minimize drilling 
costs (FT 22/8). Trans-Quebec and Maritimes Inc. of 
Montreal, a subsidiary of Transcanada Pipelines Ltd. and 
Nova Corp., recently completed the construction of a gas 
pipeline between Montreal and Quebec City. The new 
pipeline, which cost $500 million over five years, will ac- 
celerate the distribution of natural gas in the Quebec 
region (GM 12/8). The first two stages of the oil sand 
development project near Cold Lake in Alberta were ap- 
proved in August, a project that will bolster the economy of 
the province and generate new technological advances. 
This $300 million venture, expected to produce 18,900 
barrels of oil per day for sale to the United States, will be 
undertaken by Esso Resources Ltd., a subsidiary of /m- 
perial Oil Ltd. which posted increased profits in the second 
quarter. The program will create 700 jobs during the con- 
struction stage and 90 permanent jobs when the pliant 
opens in 1985. The company is awaiting the federal and 
Alberta governments’ final decision on the financial terms 
before starting the project; the decision is expected in late 
September (GM 17, 31/8). The federal and Saskatchewan 
governments and Consumers Co-Operative Refineries 
reached an agreement on a heavy oil development project 
of some $600 million. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the federal government will cover up to 35 per cent of the 
total costs with guaranteed loans, and the province will do 
about the same. Construction of the new plant, which will 
produce 50,000 barrels of oil per day, will generate 2,500 
jobs, and will create 80 permanent jobs when it goes into 
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operation (GM 24/8). Hydro-Québec placed an upper limit 
of 15 per cent of total production on its electricity exports 
to the United States. Last year, total sales outside 
Quebec (mainly to Ontario, New Brunswick and the United 
States) were approximately 17.3 per cent. Despite new 
long-term contracts with New York State and New England, 
Hydro-Québec intends to maintain the ceiling. In addition, 
long-term forecasts of the increase in demand for electrici- 
ty have been revised downward from 3.7 to 3 per cent 
per year between 1983 and 1998. As aresult, some ex- 
pansion projects will be postponed indefinitely since ac- 
cumulated surpluses will be depleted more slowly than 
expected (GM 8/8). 


Demand for North American cars remained vigorous in 
August, which helped boost output and exports. For ex- 
ample, in response to the large increase in unfilled orders 
over last year, the Ford Motor Co. decided to raise pro- 
duction of certain models 25 per cent above normal levels 
for the last two weeks of August. In addition, production 
of some large model Fords has been moved up eleven 
months in order to meet the higher demand and avoid 
delivery delays during the months in which sales are tradi- 
tionally high (LeD 10/8, GM 10, 19/8). While sales of im- 
ported cars, mostly Japanese, were down in Canada 
(13,267 units in July 1983 compared with 15,326 in July 
1982, and 119,233 units in the first seven months of this 
year compared with 124,106 in the same period a year 
earlier), North American auto makers registered an increase 
in their exports to Europe. The Ford Motor Co. sold more 
cars in Eastern Europe than any other dealer during the 
first half of the year, and General Motors recorded a 25 
per cent rise in exports over the same period. Both firms, 
however, had reduced their prices somewhat to regain lost 
ground on the international market (GM 6, 12/8). Mean- 
while, even though Mitsubishi Motors received authoriza- 
tion from the federal government to open sales offices in 
four provinces (British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and 
Quebec), Chrysler Canada will continue selling automobiles 
manufactured by the Japanese company. Therefore, 
Chrysler will sell fewer Mitsubishi cars than before the 
decision because those exports are now limited by the 
agreement on Japanese car imports signed by the two 
countries. According to the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency, approval of the proposal will result in an increase 
in employment and investment in Canada, more Canadian 
shareholders, directors and managers, and greater variety 
in products and innovations (GM 31/8). 


As recommended by the auto industry task force, the 
Department of Industry, Trade, Commerce and Regional 
Economic Expansion established an automotive council 
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as a permanent forum for discussions and consultations ¢ 
matters pertaining to this sector. In addition, the Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the Automotive Parts Manufac- 
turers Association, intends to devise a plan to provide 
capital for projects involving the transfer of technology to 
Canada, and other programs will be developed to improv: 
productivity. The federal government, however, has yet 
make a commitment on the other recommendations of thi 
task force, specifically those concerning sales tax and at 
trade policy (GM 16/8, LeD 16/8). 


In view of the severe financial difficulties experienced | 
Maislin Transport in preceding months, the firm’s credit 
decided on August 17 to give it 60 days to liquidate its 
assets and pay its debts. In fact, Maislin, one of the five 
largest trucking companies in North America, had ceasec 
operations on July 8, dismissing 3,500 employees (1,5¢ 
in Canada). According to financial analysts, the losses o 
some $46.4 million U.S. were mainly attributable to the 
takeover of a large American company in 1980, the rece 
recession and high interest rates as well as deregulation 
the trucking industry in the United States, which made fc 
very harsh competition. Total assets of Maislin as of Jul 
11 were about $75 million, compared with debts of $9€ 
million, for a net deficit of $23.2 million. The Canadian 
government, which had previously injected $34 million ir 
the firm, said that it would not provide any further 
assistance. The Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
which had loaned the company some $38.8 million, seiz 
some of its assets. An American firm expressed interes 
purchasing Maislin’s rights to operate in the two countrie 
(LeD 17, 18/8, GM 13/7, 17, 18/8). 


Pechiney Ugine Kuhlman of France recently signed an 
agreement to sell its subsidiary Pechiney Ugine 
Kuhlman Corporation to the American-Japanese firm 
Alumax to raise cash for the construction of an aluminun 
plant at Bécancour, Quebec. The purchase will give 
Alumax a 25 per cent interest in this $1.5 billion project 
negotiated with the Quebec government in June. The re 
of the French company’s manufacturing operations were 
consolidated in the new American firm Pechiney Corporé 
tion. The latter will concentrate its interests in Hownet | 
bine Components Corporation for the manufacture of pré 
sion casting parts for aircraft engines and stationary tur- 
bines, as well as in the Bécancour project and a numbe’ 
Australian plants (LeD 30/8, GM 30/8). 


Quebec will apparently be getting a bigger slice of the Ff 
in the construction of the six new patrol frigates. The 
prime contractor, Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock, 


Signed a contract with Paramax Electronics (a sub- 
ary of the American firm Sperry), which will open a per- 
rent office in Montreal in a few weeks. The contract, 
ch involves the design, assembly, testing and installa- 
of electronic warfare systems, will be worth $1.25 
yn and employ 250 engineers within six months. 

ther 200 jobs will be generated later, and a smaller 
nin the Ottawa-Hull region will co-ordinate the design 
k on the systems while maintaining liaison with the 
eral government. According to Finance Minister 

nde, the 25-year agreement with Sperry will enable 
bec and the rest of the country to develop new high- 
nology systems that are not currently available in 
ada. Two Quebec shipyards, Marine Industries and 
satile Vickers, also concluded agreements with Saint 
n Shipbuilding for the construction of the second, 

th and sixth frigates (LeD 20/8, GM 20, 25/8). 


ernments seem to be pursuing their efforts to stimulate 
technology sector. Finance Minister Lalonde decided 
mend the Income Tax Act to allow companies holding 
ware licences a 100 per cent tax write-off retroactive 
lay 26, 1976. Since software firms only sell licences 
se their products and the Act was interpreted as re- 
ng users to own the software, Revenue Canada was 
icing their capital cost allowance claims substantially. 
ware users and sellers apparently got what they 
ted since, according to Mr. Baines of York Technology 
ociation, the amendment was a step in the right direc- 
(GM 9/8). The federal government also introduced 
procedures for its banking transactions by develop- 
anew program under which old age pension cheques 
de deposited directly into the bank accounts of the 
dients. This pilot project, scheduled to begin in the fall, 
2signed to increase the use of this new payment 
10d, reduce the number of cheques issued and 
eby decrease printing and mailing costs. The program 
eventually be extended to cover pension payments for 
€r members of the armed forces and the civil service 
18/8). 


News Chronology 


August 10 Nine thousand clothing workers in Quebec 
went on strike. A new collective agreement was accepted 
on August 24 and the employees returned to work. * 
August 11 The provincial premiers met in Toronto. * 
August 15 The Ontario government announced a 10 per 
cent tax increase on imported and domestic low-priced 
wines (The Citizen 16/8). 

August 19 The oil minister of the United Arab Emirates, 
Mana Saed Oteida, stated that OPEC will be maintaining 
the current production level of 17.5 million barrels per day 
unless market prices rose. This statement contrasted with 
the assertion made on August 11 by the Saudi Arabian oil 
minister, Sheikh Yamani, that the OPEC production ceiling 
would most probably be raised during the last quarter of 
1983 (CP 19/8). 

August 25 The Quebec government announced that it 
would terminate the one-year freeze on the wages of 
government managers (MG 26/8). 


* For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

ell — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 
OW — Oilweek 

VP — Vancouver Province 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


XXVili 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 


cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 


determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here 

refer to removing the high frequer 
or irregular movements, so that o) 
can better judge whether the curr 
movement represents a change i 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of time 
ness in signalling cyclical change 
We have attempted to minimize t! 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 

minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus expo 
It can also be computed as GNP | 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fi: 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure offi 
demand by Canadians irrespecti 
of whether the demand was met 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventorie 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods 
from that industry's point of view, 
complete, is still underway, or ha 
not yet begun. Inventories held a 
these various stages of processi 
are referred to as finished goods 
goods in process, and raw mate! 
respectively. Note that in this cor 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or prima 
commodities such as wheat, iror 
ore, etc. It simply refers to mater 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that ast 
unemployment rate rises, the mi 
income earner in the family unit! 


iscouraged worker 
fect 


mployed 


nployment, Payrolls 
d Hours Survey 


mployment/Population 
atio 


abour force 


abour Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the Paid worker 


unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ’discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of all most 
non-agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are Monetary base 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 


employed or unemployed. 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


Xxix 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


XXX 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, Paasche price 
excise and other taxes applicable to index 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base Real 
weighted price indices designed to 

measure movement in prices of 

products sold by Canadian Estab- 

lishments classified to the manufac- 

turing sector by the 1970 Standard 

Industrial Classification. 


Nominal 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating ar 
aggregate Paasche price index a 
current period weights. Changes 
price index of this type reflect bot 
changes in price and importance 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditt 
or production measured in terms 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expe 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purc 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expendit! 
or production measured at curre: 
price levels. A change in current 

dollar expenditure or production 

be brought about by changes in‘ 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 

duced or by changes in the level 

prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expendit 
or production measured at curre 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 — June 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — June 83 
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SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 1 2:19 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


q BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 


EXPENDI-  EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM P 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC aa Suisse vane 
RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 

ST Ee acca: clit SSE nana ee fs ENE S| Lee 
1978 2.6 1:7 “1,7 1.3 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 3 -2.7 13.4 13,3 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 -122 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.8 5 5.1 8.2 m4 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 -2.1 5 -23.1 -7.2 -14.9 -3948 -24 -1.6 “11.3 -4.4 
1981 III -.8 1.6 -8.8 -.3 -4.1 860 380 -2.4 6 -.7 
IV -.5 1.9 -12.0 3.0 9 -1804 -364 -.8 -4.7 -.8 
1982 I -1.6 -2.0 -5.4 -1.5 -6.2 -1692 60 -2.9 -7.4 -2.2 
II .0 8 -9.6 -5.9 5.7 -1368 -104 5.0 x -1.4 
Ill -.2 -.2 -5.6 8.1 -9.7 160 220 1.4 -1.2 -.8 
IV 5 8 11.7 17 -.9 - 1000 -32 -9.2 5.7 -.7 
1983 I 9 -1.3 9.8 -4.8 “1.7 2852 76 4.2 6.2 1.8 
II 1.4 -.4 25.9 -3.2 2.0 -292 40 6.6 5.0 ik 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUN S, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Cc 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEP 9, 1983 TABLE 2 2:19 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
eee 
1978 352 3.4 Ad, 4.0 Joe! 4.6 S52 SiO 3.6 ips 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 is vd 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 =a), 
1980 1.3 iNet malts 280 S19 PEO d eat) 1.4 As) 
1981 2.9 Pal ane 3.4 ak 1.5 1.6 =5.1 3.1 bet 
1982 -4.6 “4.9 =ehats = = 1 Olay S199 -8.4 S2n io -5.8 Zu 
1981 ITI Sil 7: alee = 23 9 e207, =§.0 ies S2a.! alee: 8 
IV =n a9 =26 32 =Je2 -6.0 -2.4 1.6 1.0 io 
1982 1 = 106 See / she Sul =e =52 -4.1 kath -2.0 ii 
II =e = ilinedt -3.4 i) =352 -2.4 =2 -8.8 ayy 8 se 
III =128 Sisk) a) SHU =e ar =o =e =nwe 2 
IV =a = 2h) -2.0 86) =Jial -8.5 re). Ligh Me a 
1983 1 ha lie 4.3 al Siz Aa 3.7 Nisud 1.8 Sal 
I] 1.8 2n0 2.8 1.3 2.8 3.7 1.4 4.2 2.0 Ue” 
1982 JUN aot. S78 Sts: =k) Sane a2 a0 m2 =95 Sie) 0 
JUL Sala) “1.4 aes Seu fic! Setols Si “5.6 =i a 
AUG i Be. ihe 2.6 .3 4.3 7.8 ew 52 3 of 
SEP =35 Sh) =i 3 SV =o =; 6 1.0 =5.6 HE 
OCT -.9 =1..0 =2)..0 -.4 e218 “5.4 SU Tat ahd ve 
NOV a ai na Me 4 -2.0 1.2 4.3 ae, ae 
DEC =e hid oa Pk cial .0 si8 ea -.4 6 
1983 JAN 1.8 1.8 4.6 6) ao 10.8 3.1 Se 202 ger: 
FEB oo >t Sieg, 8 eral C5 Tet sue anid =lwe 
MAR 1.0 1.0 Ag hoe! el 1 =20 21a) 8 74) 
APR 4 4 a nd es 1.4 1.4 carn 4 aa 
MAY m:) 9 Tez. 4 Psat oe) =. 6 a7 1.0 yy. 
JUN ins 1.6 Sue ame Ld Zn0 ae 3.3 1.8 =.1 


OQURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 3 2:19 PM 


SEP 9, 1983 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
$$ ——$——$————— rr ee MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEM ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
eee 
1978 11.8 11.0 1225 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 ai 10.8 18.8 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 Tat 16.3 
1980 al 9.6 -.5 10.0 Fak 2.04 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.5 13.8 9.6 2.05 38.6 180.0 Ba 13.8 
1982 3.4 -.6 -17.0 -3.8 -11.4 2.22 77 130.4 -31.7 -13.2 
1981 III nH) -2.4 -6.7 -.7 -5.3 2.05 38.6 183.0 -11.8 -2.2 
IV 1.6 Ne eo) -2.5 -8.5 QE NT 38.1 135.3 10.0 -2.2 
1982 I 5 Seley -15.0 -2.5 -3.6 2.26 38.1 169.7 -24.0 =a 
II 2.0 1.5 Weed at at 2.24 Bia 118.0 -22.9 -3.3 
III 6 1 -7.2 a) -4.1 2.19 37.5 96.3 iy -4,2 
IV ive 253 5.6 -4.9 -5.6 2.19 37.4 13787 18.8 -3.6 
1983 I 1.9 3.3 2.3 4.2 8.8 1,98 38.0 176.7 15.2 4g 
II 253 i 17.9 6.9 11.0 1.82 221.0 -8.2 5.4 
1982 AUG 9 1.9 18.3 6.0 6.9 2.10 376 93.0 -19.7 4.3 
SEP -.1 .0 4.4 -5.3 -8.6 o021 37.2 88.0 9.4 -2.0 
OCT 4 0 -22.4 -3.8 -6.6 2.26 37.4 119.0 14.4 -4.4 
NOV 0 1.8 26.5 te2 15.5 2.21 3763 137.0 5.1 9 
DEC 1.5 tee 18.5 -.5 -14,1 Ont 37.5 157.0 6.5 as 
1983 JAN 3 -1.3 -17.5 3.5 13.8 1.99 37.8 174.0 8.8 9 
FEB -.6 on -3,9 Te 3.8 1.97 38.1 171.0 Salen -.9 
MAR 2.8 4.9 20.2 -.4 -4.4 1,97 38.2 185.0 251 8 
APR -2.9 -11,5 Tea? 3.4 7.4 1.90 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 thet! -3.0 4.5 10.0 ters 275.0 -22.2 -1.8 
JUN 4.1 10.4 1.4 9 -4.0 1.76 200.0 -4.1 1.0 
JUL -2.0 146.0 -2.0 
AUG 135.0 
SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, NVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 4 2:19 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MPLOYMEN 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
ge ale ee ee ee eS eee 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 Sey. 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 ALY -1.2 2.8 278 64.0 59.2 as) isha 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 7 2.6 Dey 64.7 59.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 2895 
1982 -3,2 -9.3 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 III 10 -1.6 .0 a2 64.6 59.9 het! 12.8 5.5 683 
IV -.3 -1.6 -.8 49 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I -1.0 -3.1 = Ne -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15107 6.6 939 
I! -1.3 -3.1 -1.2 6 64.1 573 10,5 18.0 8.0 854 
Ill -1.8 -3.0 -1.2 ay 64.2 56.4 12st 20.8 9.3 947 
IV -1.8 -4,3 -.8 -.2 63.9 55.8 Pia 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 I aa 8 f2 .0 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.8 9.9 911 
Il 1.4 1.3 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 9.7 713 
1982 AUG -.8 -.6 -.7 -.4 64.2 56.3 12.2 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP -.5 -1.8 = -.1 64.0 56.2 las 20.6 9.6 345 
ocT -.9 -1.9 Shy 29: 64.1 56.0 1207 20.9 9.9 355 
NOV -.4 -1.2 -.4 -.3 63.8 55.7 12a7 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC re Shot a2 a3 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 105.2 388 
1983 JAN 3 ie .0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB 5 2 aS 4 63.8 55.8 12.5 2007 9.9 270 
MAR .0 -.7 3 4 63.9 55.9 12.6 24N3 9.9 251 
ete 6 5 64.2 56.1 12.5 21.5 91,7 243 
hee 6 5 64.4 56.4 12.4 oe 9.6 228 
-_ 5 3 64.5 56.6 1252 20.1 9.7 242 
ae 6 a3 64.7 56.9 12.0 19.7 9.5 
1 a4 64.5 56.9 has: 19.4 9.3 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73 

' -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYM - 
Beereutice! Clee ENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


WN 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 5 2:19 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
OE a ee em. 
1978 8.8 1525 6.4 Siite Sie 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.4 189.8 
1979 CB: 13.1 ti} 85.38 14.5 10.1 1091 8.7 109.4 205.5 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 3.0 9.8 107.8 229.8 
1981 12.5 11.4 127 83.42 10,2 Shi7 ar 12,2 108.2 257.8 
1982 10.8 Find 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 106.6 290.3 
1981 III 2519 2.5 3.1 82.53 Pae8| f.2 a 2.8 107.7 263.0 
IV 2).5 =.5 EEX: 83.91 1.3 =a 1.6 250 107.7 Siar 
1982 | 265 1.9 ut 82.72 1.4 8 Uae! 3.0 107.2 281.6 
II = 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 is aot Tv 106.6 288.4 
III Ze ws ane 80.02 8 259 2.8 1.6 106.4 292.3 
IV 1.6 oi li, 2nd 81.21 3 1.8 1.0 2.4 106.3 298.8 
1983 I 6 4 =f 81.48 7 ae 0 LAL 107.7 295.5 
I] 1.4 2% Ua? Bi.ad 1.6 3.4 3.0 108.2 
1982 AUG 4 =3.8 9 80.31 0 a, 4 nt 107.2 288.4 
SEP te] nits! 1.0 80.99 7 aie aad .0 106.9 292.8 
OcT a) ad 8 81.31 =F uo 3 to 106.1 296.3 
NOV 7 ad 8 81.55 =e 1.8 1.0 ai 106.7 297.1 
DEC Ao) =a! 2 80.76 3 ay 0 13,8 106.3 302.9 
1983 JAN =53 ne aS, 81.40 1 Veo 5 =e 108.2 293.8 
FEB 4 6 7a 81.48 3 xo aH 1.0 107.1 2957.7 
MAR 1.0 -.3 1.4 81.55 6 ad al <r 107.9 296.9 
APR .0 1.0 =o3 81.16 6 i Toll 107.6 298.2 
MAY i3 1.6 5) 81.38 5 3.6 4 107.9 
JUN at 2 1.4 81.16 4 or a 109.0 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 
AUG 81.06 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEM, 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
SEreeS, 1983 TABLE 6 2:19 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

as rae it Se Es At ll lh A St i OO es Ce oe Ah Re A Be Sj a i 
1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 7.7 7.6 720 11.4 8.4 13.2 G7 
1979 8.2 71,1 10.4 8.4 ew 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.9 10.3 
1980 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 15.2 11.4 
1981 8.8 7.9 14.9 1122 9.5 11.8 11.6 7a 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 2.8 9.5 1B, 2.5 4.3 10.1 
1981 II] 2.4 1.6 3.8 tie7: 9 3.4 2.6 ui 1.8 2.5 
IV 2.0 1.4 Deg 2.3 My 3.5 2.5 3.0 =i 3.2 
1982 | 6 1.6 3.2 350 1.3 1.8 1.6 -.7 8 2.5 
II 5 1.4 204 2a7 6 1.8 1.9 -.5 fi 1.9 
III 42 152 ae 352 -1.5 2.0 a7 a7 Be | 2.4 
IV 8 1.5 1.4 75 0 4 9 2.5 -1.4 6 
1983 | 180 139 4 1.6 5 8 5 -2.6 -1.6 1.6 
I] 8 12 1.6 142 -1.3 1.5 6 2 -1.5 ay 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 7 2:19: Pa 


SEP 9, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
a ne EEE 
————————¥Ports OF GOODS. IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE == ana omelNDExaOF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
ee eee 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 See 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 iat 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 ANY. 172 10.2 -5.1 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 2.7 6.5 14.7 2.5 11.5 7368 104.0 
1982 9 2 5 -14.5 -16.1 1.8 18338 102.6 
1981 III -3.1 -5.2 6) -1.2 -4.0 2.9 1060 101.3 
IV 2.5 132 et -5.5 -3.4 -2.2 2618 104.7 
1982 | -3.2 -4.6 1.8 -8.9 -11.2 2.5 3522 103.9 
II 4.8 O59; -4.9 Siler) a -2.2 4755 101.1 
III oA -.9 349 22 -1.2 3.4 5051 100.6 
1V -8.4 -8.5 a -12.8 -9.6 -3.6 5010 104.7 
1983 | 2.4 2.5 3 10.1 ies -1.0 4048 106.1 
II 8.4 bie: -3.1 6.8 10.3 -3.1 5186 106.0 
1982 JUL 5 -4.0 4.1 3.9 al one 1587 99.7 
AUG 5 1.0 -.3 3.6 5.8 -2.1 1514 101.5 
SEP et 4.3 -3.3 -5.8 -3.5 -2.4 1950 100.5 
OCT -12.6 -14.0 2.3 -14.7 -12.4 -2.7 1571 105.7 
NOV 3.9 3.3 -.1 8.5 5.9 2.5 1652 103.1 
DEC ae7 2.7 1.4 -1.3 -.7 -.7 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN -3.3 -5.2 2.0 8.8 5.4 3.4 1235 103.8 
FEB 6.2 Tod -1.8 1.5 8.9 -6.8 1433 109.5 
MAR -4.2 -.1 -4.0 -4.7 -4.8 at 1380 105.0 
APR 10.7 10.0 17 9.1 8.9 m2 1973 106.6 
MAY -1.1 ad -2.3 sl 2.0 -1.9 1683 106.1 
JUN -1.4 -1.4 -.4 1.5 1.3 6 1530 105.3 
JUL -.1 5 1404 
SOURCES TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 8 2:19 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
—_—]$ $$ rr TNT ON T”COTRANSFERS) OO 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- ita <S ~ a ys : “INHERI- PERSONAL G&G GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
ee 
1978 4315 -1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 III 1060 -277 -1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 -321 -1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 -1112 -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I] 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
HI 5051 -295 -2345 152 -4268 215 1 329 783 1112 
1V 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 :) 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4048 -394 -2309 141 -4028 257 2 233 20 253 
II 5186 -541 -2472 149 -4321 235 1 245 865 1110 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 9 2:19 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO AU EHART BANK 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- [3 ALLOCATION 


LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS ITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


- = =a nS Gee Sa ness soe oe eee ee eee 


1978 135 -2325 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 -3126 0 = 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 219 1308 
1980 800 -3150 5162 S152 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 1281 
1981 ~4400 -6900 11010 Soo 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 -200 11804 -539 3090 -4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1981 IIT -345 =2115 2688 498 1308 2669 107 eoo 0 -745 
IV - 1205 -2015 5279 -6 2720 946 2707 ~2555 0 2411 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 =2n 4502 1813 ~ 1587 ~3349 0 - 1668 
II -165 -705 3199 - 100 1899 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
Ill 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 -1476 1435 -2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 ~3044 1682 0 545 
1983 I -200 -600 1326 Ane 959 169 - 1009 1262 0 Bie 
II 380 -550 1697 -382 1333 1843 1439 -3613 0 181 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Sep Oye1963 TABLE 10 2719 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOK JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (USS) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1978 10,1 Ws 14.5 9.69 51 8. 83 10.59 Oia, 1159.1 814.0 
1979 ae Sees 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 11.97 10,21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14.25 12 13. 18 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.1 Ea) 13.1 19°29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 1.0 9.4 5.1 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 III Sat! 4.8 4.7 AT PAW 3,37 21.02 20.55 WES hs 2104.7 894.6 
’ IV FHS ae) ath 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.0 2.4 0 16.67 82 15,35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
Il 1.4 7 Ama 17.42 1.59 16,05 19.16 15517 1479.5 826.6 
III Site wheal 1.5 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 105 1.0 i2 13.08 1,95 10. 88 15.05 AZ A 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 6.2 her 1.0 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 2092.6 1106.1 
II 3.8 6 =e 11.00 37 9/32 13.13 iies5 2402.8 1216.1 
1982 AUG SA Sh 0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP vn 6 8 15.00 Pi iiZh 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT a 4 8 ie 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 
NOV =mie ec! =i18 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.9 2 1 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 9 8 S74 12.00 1.53 10.05 14,05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 3:2 ue 8 11.50 1.02 oh 50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR ene : 6 11,50 . 03 $.30 13.45 11,70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR 123 0 cali} 11.00 .70 9.30 13.26 ‘tis,.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 1.8 at] sal 31) 11.00 54 one 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 184 1.0 aaa 11.00 -.14 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 1.0 vel =tral 11.00 -.28 95,35 12.03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG aA 6 3 


CE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 19751000. 

) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


Se 
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TABLE 11 8:43 AM 


SEP 20, 1983 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
X AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REA 
—__tPOSTOcSeRTES|-———___ORKHEEK CONSTRUCT. STATES mi 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
eee 
ag Bee A) gd ne eee 
NOV pte lat ria ar ane 78.8 140.05 11569.4 
DEC UALERS, Li Ue aoa 81.3 141.32 11549.7 
1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 74 38.61 81.3 141.32 11548.7 
FEB USD ae a Ban 87.1 142.27 11430.1 
MAR Lic SF ie oe te 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
APR 144.12 146.5 47 38.74 142.78 11362.4 
oly ag ee ane ae 8 143.60 11176.7 
JUN ee lars es oS a 143 68 11101.3 
JUL 145.28 143.5 03 38.80 95.9 143.68 1110.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 -175 38.76 93.0 143.55 1998.2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 -1.52 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835.4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 B1.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 -2.77 38.53 74.8 140, 103937 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 73.7 33.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 73.1 137.7 10187.8 
FEB 125.27 119.9 -2.33 38.16 71.7 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 -2.31 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075.0 
APR 119.78 115.7 -2.12 38.00 66.6 135.32 2.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 - 1.82 37.91 62.5 135.15 1001 
JUN 115.65 112.7 -1.65 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979.5 
JUL 113.99 111.7 -1.44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 
AUG 112.95 113.6 - (91 37.68 49.2 135 57 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 113.7 ae 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 115.7 12 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 117.9 1 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 114.98 121.8 141 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139 86 3610.9 
FEB 120.90 130.6 2.80 37.53 69.9 141.74 9721.7 
MAR 124.40 132.6 2.89 37.69 77.9 144.02 9836.2 
APR 128.26 137.9 3.10 37.86 85.3 146.48 9954.6 
MAY 132.29 141.4 3.14 38.02 89.9 148.96 10080.3 
JUN 136.10 143.1 2.88 38.15 90.1 151.52 10193.2 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
SEP 20, 1983 TABLE 12 8:43 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NER RADE- NER 0 NDEX 0 A 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
ne eee 2 ee = ee eee 
1980 OCT 2776.1 95544 519001 1.49 1558.2 -.10 
NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 1.50 1632.0 -112 
DEC 2865.6 97962 522215 1.53 1691.1 -143 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100478 523905 1.54 1722.9 -112 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1.56 1732.9 ead 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 1.57 1750.1 -107 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 - "03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 52995 1 1.59 1767.2 02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 ‘08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 45 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 24 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 22 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 47 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 ‘07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - | 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 -127 
FEB 2609.6 85 163 445391 1.42 1451.0 - "48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 - "68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1.37 1383.3 - "85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 - 96 
JUN 2553.0 BOGS 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 -.99 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 - 192 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 1222.2 - 80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 - | 66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 ee 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 -.39 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 1.37 1543.2 - 127 
FEB 2409.5 85922 388911 1.38 1665.4 “ot 
MAR 2418.6 87037 396191 1.40 1782.4 =n! 
APR 2446.5 87533 409767 1.42 1899.8 115 
MAY 2499.6 89181 424922 1.45 2003.9 31 
JUN 2552.9 91508 440101 1.49 2082.8 46 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


SEP 20, 1983 TABLE 13 8:43 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX MANUF AC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUME PRIME MONEY R 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE sUpPLY. TRADE. 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
eee ee a 
1978 5.8 14.4 2.3 11.5 6.1 6.1 7.6 9.2 8.2 2378.2 
1979 4.1 13.5 -14.4 17.6 2.9 5.8 11.3 12.8 7.7 2047.0 
1980 -3.5 es -24.3 6.7 5 7% 13.5 15.4 6.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 8.3 -15.4 oat at 7.6 10.3 18.8 724 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -§.3 -3.7 2.6 -.9 Be3 6.2 14.7 6.5 3546.5 
1981 11] 2 .0 -18.3 1.3 -.3 7.4 2.9 20.2 8 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.0 “9.5 “1.2 -.4 8.3 1.8 16.5 8 3531.4 
1982 1 -3.3 -2.8 3.7 “7 -.4 8.8 a 16.3 2.6 3075.6 
II -1.5 1.4 5.2 2.1 A 9.4 Be 16.5 8 2368.8 
111 -.9 -.5 18.1 © 4 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
IV -2.1 -4.1 12.4 2.8 -.5 10.7 5 11.7 3.3 4267.1 
1983 1 2.4 3.3 34.9 3 0 10.4 4 10.8 3.5 3593.1 
I 4.2 5.4 -.8 5.7 3 10.1 1.0 10.5 3.0 5487.9 
1982 JUL a2 -.4 30.2 1.0 ond 9.8 6 16.0 ea 2696.7 
AUG a3 “1.5 Stt.7 -.4 1 9.9 3 13.5 9 6529.1 
SEP -.8 3 8.4 9 “1 10.2 ai 13.5 1.1 4197.9 
OCT “1.4 -3.9 a 19 -.4 10.5 4 12.0 12 5261.0 
NOV -.7 il 19.2 1.7 .0 10.7 .0 11.5 1.1 3885. 1 
DEC a Bi -6.0 .0 .0 10.8 -.3 11.5 3 3655.2 
1983 JAN 1.6 2.4 32.3 -.2 .0 10.4 2 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 5 -.1 5.3 -1.2 .0 10.4 ia 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 2.3 .0 10.3 af 10.5 1.3 3629.8 
APR 1.9 1.0 -7.4 2.3 4 10.2 6 10.5 -.2 4601.0 
MAY <3 2.9 20.0 34) i 10.1 5 10,5 0:2 6906.9 
JUN ied 2.6 -3.0 3 1.2 10.0 2 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL 1,8 -.6 5 9.5 4 10.5 6359.2 
SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
SEP 20, 1983 TABLE 14 8:43 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAG INDEX TNDEX NDEX TNITIAL NER 
HORKMEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF ~ BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED © NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 31.94 
NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 .70 39.48 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.58 
DEC 140.05 143.0 PE -.28 39.61 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.18 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.78 120.8 131.24 107.8 457 33.55 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1.20 39.88 121.0 132. 46 106.6 438 33.90 
MAR 142,27 141.7 23 .93 39.94 121.1 133.27 104.4 424 34.13 
APR 142.78 144.6 36 2.05 39.99 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 at -.07 40.04 121.1 133.98 99.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143, 60 143.2 21 -.90 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34.87 
JUL 143,68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 30.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 - 09 -.35 40.03 119.2 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 139.3 - 45 -2.18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
ocT 141.72 136.9 - 83 “1.72 39.85 117.9 127.04 73.5 431 33.69 
NOV 140,39 137.0 -.94 .07 39.73 117.3 124.88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 - 96 - 58 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 -.95 -.81 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117,50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135. 32 136.0 - 36 .97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY 135.15 136.2 -.12 15 38.88 114.4 115.11 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 - 29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38.95 113.6 112.56 Bley. 567 29. B0 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 -.22 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1,25 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 139.1 .50 .80 38.96 112.1 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.96 111.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.43 140.9 67 93 38.96 112.1 125.80 91,3 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139,86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 112.2 131.47 97.9 593 28.0 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 eT? 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29,49 
MAR 144,02 150.5 1,61 1.96 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.07 
APR 146. 48 152.4 1.71 1.26 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 516 30.66 
MAY 148.96 154.2 1.69 1,18 33.59 112.8 152.45 121.0 493 31.45 
JUN 151.52 157.2 1272 1,95 39.77 113.5 157.42 126.9 468 32.28 
JUL 153.85 157.7 1.54 32 39.96 114.1 161.61 131.5 441 33.07 


OURCE: SINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 8:43 AM 


SEP 20, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR OMPOS COMPOS PCT CHG A 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE | CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 

FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX | COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 OCT 14.06 793.6 =11.55 -.24 3.37 34 141.82 144.2 Tae 1305 
NOV 14.11 795.0 -9.65 "oe 4.99 37 142.17 145.3 25 .76 
DEC 14.34 794.9 Hf ee le 6.25 39 142.91 146.1 LY: .55 
1981 JAN 14.52 793.6 -5.96 87 7.20 42 143.86 146.8 .67 48 
FEB 14.50 25163 =4.79 .74 7.86 44 144.87 147.2 .70 eet 
MAR 14.42 790.6 PEI SEXO 41 7.62 47 145.77 147.2 .62 .00 
APR 14.47 790.2 nee .09 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 -.07 
MAY 14.47 783.9 roo =U 8.36 Dit 146.95 146.9 aoe -.14 
JUN 14.47 789.6 .64 =i) 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14.37 789.2 2.68 Bite) 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 any .07 
AUG 14.30 783.0 4.44 -.23 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 . 08 20 
SEP 14.25 788.6 gbyy/ =e | Lh 2B 49 147.57 146.5 - 06 = ki! 
OCT 14.13 788.5 6.10 -.45 8.41 47 147,10 144.5 =<, a2 No 
NOV 14.11 789.0 5.84 -.66 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 aoe -1,04 
DEC 13,93 790.3 4.38 -.89 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 See -1.47 
1982 JAN Us fore) PIS) 1.30 -1.06 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 Yio Ue! =1,.27 
FEB 13271 Usbyo?: Soe ete alit 5.74 34 142,05 EEE SKE 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.46 -1.06 5.38 33 140.84 Vee) 2 =i, 85 3.0: 
APR 13.62 802.1 FASE 2.68) 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 = 37h: -.86 
MAY 13,38 804.9 - 15.08 -.94 Sieg 32 138.98 138.8 Sob 58 
JUN 12597 806.7 =16.23 90 4.89 32 138.30 137.3 sag -1,08 
JUL 12.51 807.9 -16.26 - 84 hy ths 33 137.65 136.4 -.47 -. 66 
AUG 12.07 809.6 =15;,33 Songs) 2.81 34 136.94 EBC? Sok: -.88 
SEP 11.83 812.0 -13.66 Sth 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -.54 eeoe 
OCT Won 814.7 =12;, 10 63 .74 38 135.32 132.9 = 65 =1.19 
NOV 11.61 818.2 -11.76 SG - 86 Bo 134.44 132.6 -.65 B02) 
DEC Wine 822.8 -12.87 crow Perl 40 133'./67 132.6 Sati! . 00 
1983 JAN 11.78 830.1 - 14.82 -.43 PRT Ke 4) 133.31 134.3 222) .28 
FEB 11,82 840.6 -15.90 -.20 745 Kk) 41 133.13 133'.5 -.14 -.60 
MAR 11.96 852.5 -15.42 22 Weve 43 ERIE 221 134.6 07 82 
APR 12.30 863.2 =13789 71 1.30 45 133/57 1359 nce .67 
MAY 12.77 872.4 Sinks 1.09 1.56 47 134.36 1379 oo lini 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.26 le29 S515 49 TEES] 139.4 85 1.09 
JUL 13.47 886.3 1,36 1.07 51 136.91 141.0 1.04 1. 18 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAK INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS 

(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

(5) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


2g 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 16 3:18 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE INDIREC ss 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
a a Se eee ee 
1978 131703 25722 ~2843 15996 3657 8958 -4302 179825 25563 232211 
1973 148257 34000 - 3032 19189 3911 9740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 =37195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 ~6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 -3917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 III 197600 31160 ~4684 28512 3740 12356 -6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 -3272 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 ~4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 LEEK, -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 =37392 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 ~3264 26012 3884 15268 -1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 I 211400 28248 -3032 30572 4988 15484 - 1632 288324 40580 374320 
II 217204 31056 eSlo2 30304 4788 15996 -3800 294728 42524 384372 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 17 3:16 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- IVIDENDS NTERES NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

i 

1878 onc 22.8 Sonu 23.4 IR} 72 4 Se UE WA 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 Bias, -2490 14.7 Bras 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 AAR; Whe2 331 1352 4.3 22 
1981 15.4 =114 16.7 2250 5.6 13.5 101 1200) xf Te 14.3 
1982 7.4 -36.1 1052 6.7 = 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 Wes 
1981 III 3.0 SENS ys 42.1 10.2 -24.4 3) 2152 ez? 7.4 1.8 
IV 23) SZ 0 Seto} i 13 Sil al 3.4 1328 Vets 2.8 2.4 
1882 I 1,8 SP ey) Hpk 6 24.3 ARPA 184 an) 2.4 “a 
I] 6 SIAL deal .0 5.3 6.6 -420 3 SE 1 

III .0 -1.4 -14.2 8.7 Pin? Tino 1404 1.8 1,3 1.6 
IV 1.3 154 6.9 SAWelals eon 1.6 1888 7 Pa) 9 

1983 I 4 230 S73 Vis 28.4 1.4 272 4.6 = hsts 3.9 
I] Zien 9.9 4.0 =k) -4.0 33 -2168 ae 4.8 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
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TABLE 18 3:16 PM 


SEP 8, 1983 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

is Int SS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT =. COR 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT ~~ NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI-  EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 - 104 436 63307 ~68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 ~83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 ~99863 356600 
1981 III 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 - 112560 342536 
IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
Ill 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 -95172 362168 
1983 I 221104 80372 14652 25760 24608 -3204 748 99548 -99468 374920 
1] 226732 82204 18200 25316 25248 -8120 952 106348 - 102888 384372 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATAL GUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 19 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIX NVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT ROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


1978 10.5 10.1 578 8.3 12.4 -910 399 ions 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.5 Zale 13.8 
1980 11.9 14.0 = ok, 24.0 15.1 -4591 -588 Ueésk) 12.9 12.2 
1981 Weds 14.8 15.0 AV ale) 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 155.2 14,3 
1982 8.4 12.8 =20no 125 -8.4 =11157 - 184 8 -7.5 Sinz 
1981 III 1.9 5.4 =On 3.1 Sto 2352 792 oY 259 1.8 
IV led 2.9 alee] 6.6 3.5 -3884 - 1696 2a =510 2.4 
1982 I 1.3 2a) -4,2 .2 -4.7 -4132 584 Seials Se! 3 
I! 24: 3.0 SO -4.2 Eine) -5896 44 4.5 ne 5 
II] 2.4 209 Of 519) =6.2 =e) 2324 220 Zh5)) ile 1.6 
IV 2.1 3.6 THee7 21) 0 -6232 -232 Sele) = 75.0 ot) 
1983 I le Sail 10.4 “4,1 ie 12040 364 13s 4.5 3.5 
I! 2:5 253 24.2 Sot! 2.6 -4916 204 6.8 3.4 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 20 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


= BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM XPORTS 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC aie pawns aes eR ESERE 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

SS TS pa er ee 
1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 =3 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 =32 32141 ~36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 ~536 - 154 32753 ~35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 ~37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 III 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 33732 ~38232 136292 
IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 ~476 16 33452 ~36416 135164 

1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
II 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 aKicW Ly. 130340 

III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 ~33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 I 82148 23040 5136 9280 9260 -1524 236 32720 -33416 130756 
II 83328 22944 6464 8984 9448 -1816 276 34884 -35080 133152 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 21 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CNG 23) 


—— EEE 


1978 2.6 byl Sf 7/ 133 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 ag) eal 13.4 Tani 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 aaa 
1980 La) 8 =o1o 11.0 4.3 -2307 iy le sk =F12 8) 1,0 
1981 fe) ao Srl 8.2 Pe 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 S54) a) a2 Shige -14.9 -3948 -24 SHI ibs -4.4 
1981 III a6 1.6 -8.8 a.3 “4,1 860 380 -2.4 6 Sel 
: IV Sa) ihe e4ai) 3.0 aa - 1804 -364 Sale Saar ee 
1982 I = N0 S744) -5.4 hal SB - 1692 60 ay tah, -7.4 ao ha 
II 0 8 =96) Ae Ges) Set -1368 -104 5.0 ie | eli4 
III a a7s = Ue! -5.6 -8.1 boy 160 220 1.4 = 57. sats) 
IV 23 8 me We 1 ie! Sut) - 1000 wey: =a}? Ades en 
1983 I a) Sh, 9.8 -4.8 Sule Yl 2852 76 4.2 6.2 ee 
Il 1.4 St! 25.9 Sele 2.0 -292 40 6.6 5.0 1.8 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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TABLE 22 2:24 PM 


SEP 9, 1983 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
eS ee Ee 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES | SERVICES | COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 
ee ee Ee oe 
1978 3.2 3.4 3.3 2.1 2.4 4.0 3.6 3.8 1.3 
1979 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 5.6 3.7 4.8 5.3 =e 
1980 1K3 1st -1.5 -.7 -1.3 2.5 1.4 2 1.0 
1981 2.9 2.7 9 939 1.5 3.4 aM 2.9 iat 
1982 -4.6 -4.9 -10.7 -9.8 -10.8 -1.6 -5.8 -6.1 2.1 
1981 III -1,2 -1.2 -2.7 -2.3 -2.4 -.5 -1.5 -1.6 8 
IV -.8 -.9 -3,2 -2.6 -2.9 fe -1.0 “1.1 5 
1982 I 4.6 1.7 -3.5 =a -3.6 -.7 -2.0 a a a 
II 1.7 -1.7 -3.2 -3.4 -3.6 =.8 -2.1 -2.1 5 
III -1.4 -1.5 -2.5 -2.6 -3.1 -.7 -1.6 -1.8 2 
IV -.9 -.9 -3.1 -2.0 -2.2 -.3 -1.2 -1.3 5 
1983 I 1.5 1.5 5.2 4.3 4.7 ad 1.8 1.9 -1 
II 1.8 2.0 DUB 2:8 a oe 2.0 2.1 1.2 
1982 JUN -.8 -.8 -2.2 103 -1.4 -.5 -1.0 -1.0 0 
JUL -1.3 -1.4 -3.1 -2.5 -2.8 -.7 -1.5 -1.6 ie 
AUG tos 11 4.3 2.6 oe) 3 1.3 1.3 4 
SEP -.5 -.5 -2.7 -1.6 a7 | -.6 -.7 i3 
OCT -.9 -1.0 -2.8 -2.0 -2.2 -.4 -1.3 -1.3 v) 
NOV ‘A 2 4 2 ae of 3 3 -.3 
DEC -.2 -.2 -.6 a 4 -.5 -.4 -.4 6 
1983 JAN 1.8 1.8 5.3 4.6 4.8 3 “a 2 «9 
FEB -.8 -.7 -.1 “1.1 -1.0 -.6 -.6 -.6 -1.3 
MAR 1.0 1.0 5 5 16 1.3 if: 8 21 
APR 4 4 1.1 9 1.0 el 4 4 a. 
MAY 9 9 feel i 1.9 4 1.0 1.0 a: 
JUN 1.5 1.6 1.7 OR Je3 1.1 1.8 1.8 “1 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SERRE Shetoas TABLE 23 2:24 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


ec 


1978 -1.4 7.0 18.1 -10.1 4.9 4.6 SZ -2.4 
1979 -10.0 1,3 Elo 10.6 5.8 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 fk) 2.8 et 3.5 =A atk) anu =G 
1981 ip tec) -8.6 3.0 Olen Ilse 1.5 1,6 Sino 
1982 3.4 -18.4 -6.0 P55 SP Sky ok -8.4 One 
1981 III -.4 Su Palak) 23.8 =745 1 Sen! Si), (8) =o eek: 
IV Wee: 15.0 Silat! 1.6 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 -2.9 
1982 | PIE) = 8.7 Shes itl -4.7 Soe -4.1 sli 
any les ae) 14.9 -8.8 Sano =254 B20 Sey! 
II! PEK) Sahay 13.5 antilient Alok a 2eo med SL isi/ 
IV 1 12.4 8.4 Sok =A55 Sing Sot! 6 
1983 | 1 18.8 5.0 lend 6.3 om an 1.6 
I] ~ at) 3.4 3 4.2 2.5 hu ff 1.4 4.6 
1982 JUN Sav? = 510 Sad SEIS SB? =256 we Vee 
JUL 1.4 Ee) =1001 =5r6 S209 celale =n -1.4 
AUG 1.6 -14.4 2.0 ie 4.7 7.8 WEL! =3)0 
SEP ne 22.9 Wiis! 1.0 Sohal =6.5 aul) mit 
OCT ne 4.0 -16.4 leu -3.3 Unt! =19 6 
NOV Sil ste 1.6 VA 4.3 Se) aie (8) he? eas 
DEC aia) =4).3 22.9 oe iad .0 =i,6 4.1 
1983 JAN 1.8 24.9 =Bryl Sats 6.8 10.8 Sit 1.3 
FEB =129 =tilts6 -6.8 ae Sie! Sia! Niet -3.3 
MAR a g50 =Biail 2.0 ae ath 23k. “2 
APR =hoal Sa =3'8 Sit 1.4 1.4 1.4 aL) 
MAY ane 3.1 lone “oi 6 isk) =16 Sie 
JUN no ici 7.4 3.3 age) 2.8 Went 4.8 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 24 2:28 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY 
OTHER UTIL IT ES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
- INSURANCE — PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
AR me 
1978 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2.5 5.5 3.2 
1979 6.8 a 6.1 4.1 6.2 36 4.1 3.0 ae 
1980 aie 1.0 307, Fa al oe 3.9 3.4 152 
1981 2.8 3 1.9 9 8 1.0 4.3 5.0 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.5 -1 “6.7 “11.3 -3.4 7 4 3.3 
1981 ITI -1.3 -3.4 1.4 -2.0 -2.0 -2.0 -7 =) 1.4 
IV 1.8 £4 ig “2.1 -3.6 -1.0 a ‘0 ‘9 
1982 I -1,5 -4.3 a9 -1.8 -2.9 -1.0 4 -.3 1.0 
II -1.9 -2.7 -3.1 -2.1 -4.7 -.2 -.9 1 8 
III -1,3 -1.5 -1.9 -2.3 -4.2 -1.0 5 “15 4 
IV -2.0 -3.6 -.8 6 1.0 & 6 a9 3 
1983 I 1.0 9 1.2 1.5 1.8 3 “1,2 “15 is 
II 7.3 3 cme 2.5 3.6 1.8 4 5 4 
1982 JUN -.7 -.7 -2.0 -1.8 -4.0 -.5 4 -.5 -.2 
JUL -1.7 -1.6 -2.7 “1.8 -3.0 -1.0 -.4 “4 4 
AUG 1.2 3 4.0 4 4 6 te tis “4 
SEP 6 1.4 8 2 13 -.5 -12 -2 4 
OCT -2.8 -4.3 -3.2 5 2.2 “7 2 “5 4 
NOV 6 0 4 “1 -2.2 4 11 -12 ~2 
DEC -.9 -.8 ~2.4 “14 -1.8 5 “1.7 ef 4 
1983 JAN 151 1.6 1.0 8 3.5 -.8 4 “14 4 
FEB -.2 -1.2 ne 2 4 0 “1.2 “1.1 4 
MAR 1.5 a2 112 313 € 3.9 0 1.8 4 
APR 5 7 1 “1.2 a3 -4.2 F Ss 2 
MAY 9 3 1.9 8 “1.4 2.5 = 3 3 
JUN 6 1.2 -.7 4.7 3.1 5.7 2 Me -13 
OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 25 2:24 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
ra SSM 
1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30911 33835 63339 29613 33726 86866 77945 8921 
1981 ITI 18058 8930 9128 17944 8843 9101 25818 23287 2531 

IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7310 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 | 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
Il 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
II! 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15325 6954 8371 15215 6882 8333 20381 18235 2146 
1983 | 16155 7586 8569 16106 7504 8601 20112 17959 2152 
II 16773 7963 8810 16789 7971 8818 20036 17880 2215 
1982 JUN 5462 2650 2812 5428 2613 2815 7361 6613 747 
JUL 5359 2565 2794 5220 2438 2782 7221 6486 735 
AUG 5666 27390 2875 5449 2583 2866 7005 6279 726 
SEP 5345 2561 2784 5178 2385 2793 6838 6103 735 
OCT 5081 2308 2773 4969 2192 2777 6726 5987 739 
NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 703 
DEC 5110 2320 2790 4912 2134 2778 6728 6031 697 
1983 JAN 5422 2586 2836 5408 2562 2846 6714 6007 706 
FEB 5374 2507 2868 5380 2502 2877 6719 6003 716 
MAR 5359 2494 2865 5318 2440 2879 6679 5949 730 
APR 5507 2598 2909 5507 2586 2921 6679 5938 741 
MAY 5604 2672 2931 5646 2720 2926 6722 5986 736 
JUN 5663 2633 2970 5636 2665 2971 6695 5957 738 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 2:24 PM 


SEP 9, 1983 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ss ee it ae eee eee 
1978 54, 10.2 WAS “ek 105.5 8.2 18.2 18.2 TSz2 
1979 4.1 hod) 4.3 eS) 3.0 3.6 oS LINDE: -e00 
1980 Klas -4.6 eanO Sint =853 = 1.8 -5.9 rien 2 es) 
1981 2.0 155 25S Mist: Wot 203 Shy -8.4 sala, 
1982 ero =12%,6 Bee, Old 1457 = Hee 17,2 SU ae! se AL, 
1981 III i -4.0 =158 =3r) =4°3 Sy) ok SE: Sys) = Jez 
IV -4,3 hei = 2510) Son2 =10.'5 = 2 =ona aE =3.6 
1982 I Sag EZ -4.0 =i 8) S355 SA Sef Hf =u) a “Brit 
II = 254 =3)0 =| J) a 1.0 14 = 251 =2nd = es 
Ill 3 2 de SYoul =3i15 a3 = Tl ait) oti Salat) 
IV -6.4 =P) 97 4) Ke) -4.0 =e) line -1.6 aa? Stak 
1983 I 5.4 9.1 2.4 ong 9.0 aie Sat -1.4 4.7 
I] 3.8 5.0 2.8 4.2 6.2 25) 72 al 183 
1982 JUN ne 123 at, 253 5rZ ng Ss =—10 se 
JUL =I = See ae Sal ts =Bir 7 ee =1n9 Skt = 
AUG Stow! 8.8 29 4.4 6.0 ZAG =350 ae Hh oe 
SEP df =On2 Soe Shale, SY cat = 2eo ean e2no tes 
OCT -4.9 =) ) -.4 -4.0 Eons) oc = 166 a), 6 
NOV 1.0 8 13 Use} 16.6 .0 3.0 Sok) =A 
DEC -.4 = 1124 =e G SU ok) eal Gree 0 a7) tI =37.0 AL i 
1983 JAN 6.1 11.4 1 5 10.1 20.0 2.4 =h2 4 les 
FEB Sot) oral Usa = tl es) aa wl =a 1.4 
MAR = = at) shh ill =2).9 0 =" '6 =. 9 at! 
APR 2.8 4,2 155 3,5 6.0 1.5 .0 =e 1.6 
MAY 1.8 7) 3) 8 25 Bak me 6 8 =i 
JUN War 8 1.3 257 =21.0 1.5 -.4 Sok ve 


AE Ea eT ATTOTICSU CANADA BASED =ON=1 97 0 muunaunannnnan 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


SEP Se ooS TABLE 27 2:24 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED EAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 11393 5941 5452 1.95 2.00 Wega 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1,96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 Zeal 2ua2 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 22, (0 Zoe 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2.55 2.00 
1981 II! 12664 6896 5768 2,09 aol 1,88 
IV 12732 6947 5785 24323)| 220i ORE: 
1982 I 12717 6896 5821 Php PK} 230 2,04 
II 12323 6691 5632 ieed 257 2,03 
II! 11854 6339 5515 2.20 2.46 Voki! 
IV 11238 5883 5355 2.25 2.61 1695 
1983 I 10948 5630 5318 2.05 2nao 1.88 
I] 10679 5536 5144 Walk Per, NG) Mertit! 
1982 JUN 12323 6691 5632 226 2.52 2.00 
JUL 12219 6634 5585 2.28 AIG) 2.00 
AUG 11986 6458 5528 Pea?! Pd 35 192 
SEP 11854 6339 5515 75-193 2.47 1.98 
OcT 11718 6223 5495 2.3) 2LO 1.98 
NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 2aa9 13298 
DEC 11238 5883 5355 2520 2.54 1.92 
1983 JAN 11155 5745 5410 2.06 Qee 1.91 
FEB 11082 5689 5393 2.06 Peal 1,88 
MAR 10948 5630 5318 2.04 2.26 1,86 
APR 10912 5644 5269 lisge eat) 1,81 
MAY 10739 5527 5212 lege 2.07 1.78 
JUN 10679 5536 5144 1.89 2.06 1.73 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MAN T I B 
: , UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
WANRETEN CrUct Ee TRE ep eoce nae es peaes PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
N RY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (S 
oe Pee eae Pe (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982) 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 III 4883 2717 2167 2736 1829 907 5045 2350 2695 
IV 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 I 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
Il 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
III 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
IV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 I 4078 2112 1966 2336 1497 839 4534 2022 2512 
II 4022 2090 1932 2268 1477 794 4389 1968 2421 
1982 JUN 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
JUL 4513 2477 2036 2657 1782 875 5048 2375 2674 
AUG 4402 2390 2012 2580 1707 873 5004 2361 2643 
SEP 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
OcT 4283 2279 2004 2519 1663 856 4916 2282 2634 
NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4141 2148 1993 2362 1522 840 4652 2075 2577 
FEB 4115 2148 1968 2322 1480 842 4644 2061 2583 
MAR 4078 2112 1966 2336 1497 839 4534 2022 2512 
APR 4073 2105 1967 2353 1532 820 4487 2006 2481 
MAY 4027 2077 1950 2287 1481 806 4425 1969 2456 
JUN 4022 2090 1932 2268 1477 791 4389 1968 2421 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 29 2:24 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
0 URABLE NONDURABLE TAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL URABLE NONDURABL 


1978 120 141 -21 46 33 13 -232 -72 -160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 -13 307 232 75 
1980 -69 -29 -40 -16 -19 3 -23 -16 -7 
1981 305 306 “1 -49 -70 21 312 130 181 
1982 -795 -585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 -255 -157 
1981 III 106 98 9 -46 -51 6 86 26 61 
IV 25 28 -3 -62 -53 -9 104 76 28 
1982 | -66 -73 6 27 22 5 25 0 25 
II -239 -123 -116 -69 -44 -25 -87 -39 -48 
II -271 -225 -46 -71 -59 -13 -127 -68 -59 
IV -219 - 165 -54 -173 -143 -30 -223 -148 -75 
1983 | -36 -48 12 -50 -55 5 -203 -150 -54 
Il -55 -22 -34 -68 -20 -49 -145 -54 -92 
1982 JUN -42 -8 -34 -52 -50 -2 -48 -3) “17 
JUL -90 -72 -18 26 28 -2 -40 -13 -27 
AUG “111 -87 -24 -78 -75 -2 -44 -13 -31 
SEP -69 -66 -4 -20 -12 -8 -43 -41 -2 
OcT -50 -45 -4 -41 -33 -8 -45 -38 -7 
NOV -62 -59 =3 -68 -58 -10 -89 -78 -11 
DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 -52 -12 -89 -32 -58 
1983 JAN 28 -11 38 -25 -30 5 -86 -97 11 
FEB -26 -1 -25 -39 -42 2 -7 -13 6 
MAR -38 -36 -2 14 17 -3 -110 -39 -7) 
APR -5 -6 1 17 36 -19 -47 -16 -31 
MAY -46 -28 -17 -66 -51 -15 -62 -37 -25 
JUN -4 13 -18 -19 -4 -15 -36 0 -36 


URCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGU 1-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 30 4:20 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SS eee CHEMICAL 


————HENUFACTURTNG 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 Soca Hot 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90.2 tbe 83.4 Sha 88.1 81.1 Lae: 
1980 81.0 86.7 75.5 89.6 77.6 US) he 95.4 66.0 13.1 Te 
1981 (RIB: 84.9 73.8 84.9 75.6 77.6 95.2 61.8 82.4 Ted 
1982 67.4 they) 5959 73.3 58.8 63.0 72.6 SS 63.5 5957 
1981 Il 82.7 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.4 80.8 97.9 67.7 85.6 722 
Ill 79.4 84.9 74,0 81.4 77.4 79.4 LEE 62.7 83.7 Tle 
IV 74.2 81.5 67.2 82.6 64.1 72.4 91.2 530 79.8 66.9 
1982 I 70.7 rfl ee) 63.7 77.4 65.2 70.9 82.7 52.8 72.4 63.3 
Il 68.6 Usha? 62.1 73.4 60.2 64.3 76.1 Sein? 71.3 60.6 
III 67.0 74.3 5979 72.0 56.7 60.6 68.0 58.4 70.0 58.8 
IV 63.4 Hea Sok 70.4 53.0 56.3 63.5 43.0 64.4 56.2 
1983 I 67.2 76.1 58.4 72.5 54.3 58.6 58.3 56.1 66.2 60.3 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 

TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


a 


1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 Wau no 5.4 
1979 thot 14.5 24.9 18.7 sce) 2.6 oe: 
1980 972 23a 2 45 53 159 31.3 SEseE, 10.8 
1981 2 ile Wew -9.4 21.0 WISE 31.4 40.2 
1982 eb! -25.4 ~36la sone Sols cei ded) Nt 
1981 III Sts ati) 5.9 Bite Whos -20.9 -11.3 
IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 had! 5.0 46.3 
1982 I -24.0 S19 50 -10.8 =m el dr04 Sele h ok -36.4 
II =2200 =29 70 SER I SE Ah eA9, Svials) =10m1 
Il! 72 -3.6 cit! =107 1 6.6 Sat =t072 
IV 18.8 =i e}6 23 ted -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1983 I 15,2 6.4 5.6 13.6 He) 20.3 =bad 
I] Sina Sh flohets -14.8 5.5 = 230k -6.9 12.6 
1982 JUN -4.5 sae) 2M 91.2 72.4 ahha! 3.4 
JUL 20.3 PU feos 45.7 33.6 7.4 Wile? 18.3 
AUG A hard -33,4 SaeIaU ols! Silo oe! -46.9 
SEP 9.4 11.8 Eh 2 PUPEE | 10.0 bro 42.6 
OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 3.1 
NOV So Wile = 16 14.2 -40.0 Zon cists) 
DEC 6.5 Sof SUded! =5)..0 N22 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 ore 
FEB Uist =o 67.6 -36.0 2a Site! 27rae 
MAR aa E170 a | 34.8 -33.4 14,3 6.4 
APR 8.0 =13.8 4.9 7.4 Sabie 18.1 13.8 
MAY Sey} 23.6 18.3 BZ 67.8 ele od 6.2 
JUN -4.1 thea’! Sth ont) = 205i. 63.2 Nitin -44.9 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS NEK 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


L—————L——————S 


1978 183.6 Shae alex saline! Sore eet! 5693 2369 324 
1979 151.4 Ee} =t-0 226.5 EoZet -10.1 5667 1684 3983 39 
1980 125.6 el tiey =.15;,.8 = 182 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 143 6.4 21.7 20 esd 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 = 1229 =3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 “2 
1981 III 151.0 aA t S203 ay! 4.8 =2),0 1001 440 561 8 
IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 SRE T/ ie SoA 1155 834 321 -13 
1982 I 140.7 PME Sra 37.6 6.5 -8.4 625 193 432 ot 
II 98.0 =30.3 =O =38.8 =35 =6/.9 738 397 341 oil | 
III 81.3 sales) Sai S230 =i ba a? cfeah 615 340 275 =the 
IV tage. 38.5 98.9 eh =a ral Steal 1224 717 507 ml A 
1983 I 147.7 31.1 50.8 6.6 nies 34.6 1067 421 646 =e 
II 177.0 19.9 10.3 36.6 13.4 =6.5 “ 
1982 JUL 93.0 = Ve =} 1.6 = SkG Su 172 84 88 Cou 
AUG 78.0 5 1 SE .0 -24.2 -3.4 het 218 125 93 he 
SEP 73.0 -6.4 3.2 -12.8 =6).2 17.4 225 131 94 =e] 
OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 1.0 Sauine 287 162 125 rik 
NOV 112.0 13.51 17.0 7H es] es 27a 406 230 176 =| 
DEC 132.0 TiS 54.5 =v eehs) Wey 2:8 531 325 206 i 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 Sats = 5 16.5 248 80 168 mal 
FEB 142.0 Seal -10.8 18.6 id SUE 320 138 182 18, 
MAR 156.0 3.9 S972 31.4 =1e9 26.4 499 203 296 Ay 
APR 144.0 SU itl 9.0 Zone 503 SPN oe) 382 131 251 ve 
MAY 231.0 60.4 33.0 117.0 ila iter Sal 
JUN 156.0 moan -34,1 -30.4 ste 12.9 ue 
JUL 116.0 -25.6 ae oe] Sak) She, 14.3 ue 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS. CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
2) 


( NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 

NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABL 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE Goods 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

eee eee 
1978 11.1 9.6 10.6 10.6 ip er! 2a 6 4.2 6.3 =e 
1979 Use| 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.2 2.3 2.6 %) i: 
1980 9.6 200 4.1 Tin 15.0 SUA Ya) = Bin e357) 4.2 
1981 ish Sa/, 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 =e <5?! Bie =3.2 
1982 4.8 -14.4 “2.4 1.8 1.4 Sty) -18.4 =o0 =3.9 4 
1981 III 8 -4.8 Sse a) 3.6 e2ing =6.5 =572 =o ne 
IV Mae) 3.3 dine 4 raat} Bat: =W2 =o Mi 
1982 | a5 -18.4 Ado = 6 Suz Sia! SEB aie -6.3 =a ae aa 
II 2.8 9.0 7) 1.8 3.4 .3 8.8 sil oH, a 
III aC -5.4 Sats ag ie lO Ging Spee =iher m2 
IV 1.8 6.3 Sul 8 al As 5.9 4.2 uit =121 
1983 | es} 3.4 Be 3.4 6 Tel ats =i oy! 2.2 
II 3 19.4 5k) au Sas 1523 18.7 5.9 Soh, =250 
1982 JUN al 5.1 S513 EY Ais S6 =A Sat aot aaa arts 
JUL Soil = 22/6 “4.93 Poe! 8 cl Jes =23 2 -4.5 Sie Lat 
AUG 1.4 Zio ied 1.9 RE! ea 20.8 4.8 Lol =1.9 
SEP =a Sees 6 =I 9 i gos 4.9 4 —254 a) 
OCT =o -23.5 =Sad 5 oct S38 =2si.0 -3.9 3 ore’ 
NOV 2.3 28.4 5.6 1.1 on 250 27.6 6.1 att He: 
DEC 255 17.6 ad 1.0 .0 Se WAS 6.8 ad 8 
1983 JAN Eon 1726 aA bia 4 Saif 210 lieth ete. “i. 6 
FEB ss et. ola, 13 as =.3 cane -2.0 8 = 
MAR 4.7 18.9 4.9 Jc 5.0 3.4 18.8 5.3 2.6 mio 
APR Uhr 6.7 eae STS aes ~4.5 6.3 = 0 Sai “6.1 
MAY elas 4 4.0 5.6 1.9 3.6 9 3.9 a. 2.4 
JUN 4.2 1.0 4.3 7.0 3.0 4.2 “4 4.2 6.3 a 

URCE: AIL TRADE, ALOGUE 63-005, 1974 AIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NER MOTOR VEH SALES, CATALOG 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REMEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY rt ga ABEL IR el (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBR : 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 


Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 34 8:37 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 


UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) ATION RATE 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6, 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 p58 4.1 re 13.0 ta ie eas 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 .4 -3.3 -4,2 303 -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 III 3 .0 ad -.3 #1 7.4 12.8 5.5 a 64.6 
IV 12 -.8 -1.2 1.0 =.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 I -.6 “144 -1.3 4 5 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
1 6 -1.2 -1.5 12 “1.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
II us 1.2 -2.1 5.8 -1.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV -.2 -.8 =.7 -3.0 Ny 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 I 0 2 -.2 3.0 2 12.5 20.8 9.9 “1:5 63.8 
1 1.3 1.4 1.2 2.1 1.1 12.4 20.9 3.7 ‘0 64.4 
1982 AUG -.4 -.7 1.2 3.2 -.8 12.2 20.8 9.4 1.3 64.2 
SEP <1 -.2 8 -7.4 * 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT 2 -.2 -.5 ‘9 2 12.7 20.9 3.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV -.3 -.4 -.4 a3 “8 12.7 20.5 10.2 Ey 63.8 
DEC 3 a =.1 rr) ‘0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -.4 0 “1 1.2 A 12.4 20.5 3.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB ‘4 3 ‘0 1.7 12 12.5 20.7 3.9 wal 63.8 
MAR ‘4 3 4 ‘4 aa 12.6 21.3 3.9 1.2 63.9 
APR 5 6 5 5 ‘4 12.5 21.5 9.7 3.5 64.2 
MAY 5 8 8 ‘0 8 12.4 21.1 3.6 5 64.4 
JUN 3 5 of 2.2 ‘0 12.2 20.1 3.7 -1.0 64.5 
JUL 3 - 2 3.4 5 12.0 19.7 9.5 “3 64.7 
AUG “1 4 3 ‘8 2 11.8 19.4 9.3 -2.1 64.5 
DURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 35 8:37 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 


TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 


EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
j (1) (WEEKS ) 
Oe st ee Oe ee ee Ee ee ee 
1978 911 23.8 Zia) 35.2 3.9 13 Loe 3.4 1575 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 1.3 he] 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 270: S25) Sind 1.9 6.2 Jae? 14,7 
1981 898 745) 4} 26.1 23 4.2 1.8 6.2 355 15152 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 SKhat, Phat] 2.3 6.6 52 ies 
1981 III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 isan 
IV 935 PAE SS 29.6 292 2.9 Phi? 6.9 WHA 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 259 2.9 8.3 ae SAL 
II 1259 21601 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 Dag 3.2 172 
III 1372 221 26.1 3857 2.6 WM) 6.0 2.5 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 Taz, 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 2.2 5.4 1.4 20.8 
I] 1505 17.8 19,4 Site 3.4 ies 393 2.8 23.4 
1882 AUG 1388 19.2 28.4 37.9 2 diet 6.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 Za 2 6.0 ete 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 aue 5.5 1.4 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 PTs) 40.6 here! 129 6.4 ee 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 2a0 6.4 ae 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 at 25.8 44.7 ugk 2.6 6.1 Vee 19.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 ALN 49.4 ne 20) 5.4 Nees: 20.8 
MAR 1658 (elea. 23.0 het 2.4 1.8 4.6 a7 22.3 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 ay ATA 1.8 SK] 2.4 23.5 
MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 5007 3.8 1.5 7A | 3.1 23.4 
JUN 1452 19.2 2nd 48.6 3.8 ine 3.2 2) 23.3 
JUL 1409 21.6 23.1 44.1 Se! 1.4 4.8 1.6 2175 
AUG 1365 7.9 25.6 43.1 3.3 Tee | 3.9 22.3 


URCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 36 8:37 AM 


SEP 9, 1983 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

CAGES TG Ce —Ta55uR ~~ EMPLOY~  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
TABOUR EMPLOY. UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

So Ee ee ee eee 
23 3.1 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1978 3.7 5.6 -7.1 13.0 66.2 Py] 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 ee! 67.3 ey cle: 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 a3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 III -1.0 -1.0 -.8 12.8 67.8 7 3 6.5 5.5 63.6 
IV -.9 -3.0 12:8 14.6 67.4 ‘6 -.1 13.2 6.2 63.6 
1982 I -1.8 -3.2 6.1 15.7 66.3 -.1 -.5 5.7 6.6 63.2 
1] -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 .0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 
III 1 -3.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 -.5 17 9.3 63.6 
IV -.9 -.9 -.9 20.8 65.9 zl -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 I -1.0 -1.0 -.8 20.8 65.5 4 16 -2.0 9.9 63.2 
II 5 4 8 20.9 66.2 1.5 1.7 -.6 9.7 63.8 
1982 AUG =222 -2.0 -2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP oF 5 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT a -.4 1.8 20.9 66.0 2 sir 507 9.9 63.5 
NOV -.6 -.1 -2.6 20.5 65.7 -.2 -.5 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC 3 -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 ea Ey 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN -1.2 Sit e5at 20.5 65.2 -.2 2 -3.6 9.9 63.1 
FEB "3 0 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 3 8 9.9 63.2 
MAR 2 -.4 O18 21.3 65.8 4 5 1 9.9 63.3 
APR -.6 -.9 5 21.5 65.6 8 1.0 -1.2 9.7 63.7 
MAY 1in2 127 -.5 Bvt 66.5 2 3 -.5 9.6 63.7 
JUN -.1 Ve -5.0 20.1 66.5 4 3 1.8 9.7 63.9 
JUL 1.0 1.5 -1.2 19.7 67.3 Al 3 -2.0 9.5 63.9 
AUG -.9 -.5 -2.2 19.4 66.8 a mt -2.1 9.3 63.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 37 8:37 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a ES eGo Oe ARON nee 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICT- TABOUREMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


EE 


1978 Sil Siet 4.5 135.9 one 7.0 6.6 1259 dell 44.0 
1979 4.2 Bok) -4.9 Wau 61.0 4.2 SO = Ore 7.0 44.9 
1980 eon 2eT 2.3 Wel 62.6 oo 6.0 =e! 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 S206 12.3 63.2 6.1 Lie) hog 6.7 47.9 
1982 at) = ied 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 III She >) Selec! Wher! 63.2 Wee: a 10.6 6.7 48.1 
IV a0 =o 9.4 12.9 63.0 9 al 12.0 Wks 48.2 
1982 | Tale iY Vo.) UE 7) 62.5 Son ou oral ac) 47.9 
Il =16 = ONT 10.8 15.3 62.1 1.6 a 20.0 8.6 48.3 
III = 924 Sil 15.6 17.8 62.3 1.0 3) thre Sr2 48.5 
IV = a 0 2) bate Whee 62.3 25 So”: 7.0 ors 48.5 
1983 I .0 ome 1.0 Wiest! 62.7 1.4 1.0 Sie! 10.2 48.8 
I] ae =a6 on Was 62.7 Neer one SEF) Sit 49.4 
1982 AUG et hh Se Seba yh 17.6 yok Su! 7 4.1 9.3 48.7 
SEP =a) ie 0 17.6 61.9 ra mat. -.3 9.4 48.4 
OCT ail Ss A eg 8 62.1 me .0 aril oro 48.4 
NOV att 4 -2.0 Wests} 62.1 “3 -.3 3.9 ac 48.4 
DEC 9 1 0 vies 62.8 ay! 4 Sie 10,1 48.6 
1983 JAN = Ff =o 4 fee) 62.5 4 5 .0 10:3) 48.7 
FEB ve 2 8 17.6 62.8 4 a Wa 10.2 48.8 
MAR re 57 2.1 18.0 62.8 a ae Neth 10.4 49.0 
APR =O SO Ae? 18.0 62.2 WARY Weds Ple7/ 10.0 49.4 
MAY 1.0 a 2.0 Tien 62.9 it 3 SIA 9.6 49.3 
JUN ra | 9 =Sing geo: 63.1 x) 6 cad 9.6 49.4 
JUL 8 Wu =3.3 16.8 63.8 a0 me He! 9.4 49.4 
AUG =) mrt -3.4 16.4 63.3 BY! AP: ae 9.4 49.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 38 8:37 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


—_ AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOU EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE Rate 
1978 2.8 24 3.9 15.4 69.7 2.1 1.7 2 

1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 aa: Af 50,9 
1980 1.3 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 <7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 ‘4 -.1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.1 69.5 1.2 -2.3 63.2 8.1 79.3 

1981 III -.9 1.2 1.2 13.7 72.3 3 & 3.1 4. ; 
IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 5 ag 14.2 ir 30° 
1982 I -2.4 -4.2 6.7 17.5 70.1 “1 oe 12.6 6.1 79.4 
Il -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 63.6 7 aa 24.6 1.5 73.5 
II 0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 73.7 
IV -1.4 “1.7 -.4 23.6 69.3 oat “1.2 10.1 10.3 73.2 
1983 | -1.9 -1.9 -1.9 23.6 68.3 24 ‘4 -6.4 9.6 78.5 
1 1.2 1.3 7) 23.5 69.5 1.4 1.4 1.1 9.6 73.1 
1982 AUG -2.5 ee | “1.6 23.6 69.3 -.2 -.8 6.7 9.4 73.7 
SEP 4 1:1 “1.6 23.1 69.7 0 ee 4.1 3.8 73.5 
OCT 0 -.7 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 “3 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV “1.1 -.6 -2.9 23.2 63.1 =a = ) 10.4 73.0 
DEC -.4 -1.5 a0 24.0 68.9 1 2 -.9 10.2 73.0 
1983 JAN “1.7 -.5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 ae ‘0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB a -.2 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR 5 -.2 3.3 24.1 68.8 4 6 “1.7 9.5 78.7 
APR -.2 -.8 e6 24.6 68.8 6 a7 =i 9.4 73.0 
MAY 1.5 2.7 -2.1 23.7 70.0 4 a 1.7 3.6 73.1 
JUN -.4 1.4 -6.2 22.3 69.8 4 4 3.2 9.8 73.3 
JUL 1.2 1.4 Ne 22.1 70.7 1 ‘4 -2.4 3.6 739.3 
AUG -.8 -.6 -1.4 22.0 70.3 0 4 -3.6 3.2 79.4 


eee: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 39 8:37 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVI NOUSTRIES 
cae PRIMARY) SA2 os ee eer wear RANS POR = saan eaeamuntamects NANCE mace aan ars 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
ee ee eee ee 
1978 3.4 3.0 Wel 3.5 -.3 356 4.6 3.5 one 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 tar, -3.3 Ef 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 Fat) 1.9 6.1 a 4.2 3.0 a3 2.5 So) 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 
1981 III] -.1 2 5 -.3 7 -.2 “1.1 1,3 1.8 “1.1 
IV -.7 -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 aA 4 .0 137, | 
1982 I -1.0 -3.3 -5.1 -3.1 -3.2 0 -.9 -.9 Dy3 oy: 
II -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 2 3 
III -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 sha -1.9 -4.9 6 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 Ae 2.9 -1.7 -2.1 9 
1983 | 4 Soi ay | -1.9 4 -1.6 ¥) 3.1 o 
II 13 1.4 5.9 5 2.5 1.4 -.4 1.6 -.4 1.9 
1982 AUG -.8 -1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -.2 -2.2 -1.7 2 
SEP at -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 .0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 12 -1.2 -3.0 52 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV -.3 -.8 -1.2 -1.6 8 -1 1.4 -.3 -1.4 -1 
DEC a} -.4 0 at -.7 a2 0 1%2 -.3 -.1 
1983 JAN 0 &: 2.0 9 -2.8 -1 -1.6 -.4 Vee .0 
FEB 55 -.2 2.4 -.8 y) 4 -.6 3 cer i3 
MAR 4 5 PY -1 4 3 “1 “7 -1.5 5 
APR ay .0 Teg -.4 9 9 8 1.4 -.5 8 
MAY 4 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.6 .0 af -1.0 -.5 6 
JUN aA 0 9.5 44 -1.4 4 -3.1 a 1:2 9 
JUL 4 7 -.7 7 {2 3 2.5 -.2 18 0 
AUG 2 5 1 8 -.9 | 3 5 -1.2 d 
: ABOU , CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


TABLE 40 4:23 PM 


SEP 13, 1983 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

TRANSPORT ~ NON- 

PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION de ae acreaceaea ee 

TURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE 
deities UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


=< ee 


1978 2.0 Se ae 1.6 58 Zag 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 Seo 6.8 3.1 ok 3.3 5.8 Vat 
1980 ant ee We) =) ee Seme Sica 2.8 2.6 Sco 2.0 
1981 ae 7 4 1.8 Ad 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 633 2.9 
1982 shes -10.4 -13.4 -9.3 Figo} -.4 “2,7 ane 4 21 
1981 II 1.0 Van, 2.4 1.4 2enh sit o) Ti? 3 a) 
III 0 silat Sa = 6 Een0 uf =) 549) 1.0 1.4 af 
IV =9 = leer: ie) Stall SHIGE ae 1.0 =6 *: AC) 
1982 I Ueto) Sore he! a Shut Sen geil Sat! ad 73 na 
I] = -4.4 adhe Seh51) = 810 Saal =e = Wn 5 1.0 
OG! -1.8 setae =Hhag! = aro -4.4 ae =o -2.6 Ss 4 
IV =o =e hat| -4.8 -4,3 = 110 casa =a =735t) =o BE) 
1983 I od .2 a 8 PE 4 4 =r au A) 
1982 MAR Fal = =k] no 14 me -.4 S15 6 6 
APR ale hE: -4.7 hs “4.4 0 Gs =a 3?! a 
MAY 457) =, -1.5 ae -6.6 -.4 = ele) =o = ut 
JUN at -1,4 S88) = lad 14 =e sis SAYS =") oA 
JUL ae i) Yak) SlnO aa ea) id “3 Ste! ot 
AUG Sot abel ae = ot) -4.7 =r8 sdf =! = ot: iz 
SEP Sak =O na Silo ett -.4 Sb) Sat =216 EP: 
OCT ae) Sha ie 3 =i =o m0 s16 at) a! <i 
NOV -.4 =e ESS eNere .0 =i! 8 =o ane aa 
DEC So?! oll Panes Self S64 =i5 = 0 ne a 
1983 JAN me, 6 1.0 dicot Sif ok ue ail 5! 0 6 
FEB 5 ime 4.2 Vez care ae 32) afl -.4 a 
MAR .0 = aiesed! G4/ =58) co HU Sad! 8 4 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 41 4:23 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


ES 


1978 1.5 4.4 ean dl Wes 1.7 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 11 -4.0 11.5 aie -3,0 -ak 
1981 2.1 ae 3.5 6 a3 is 
1982 -6.0 “15.5 -10.8 -9.3 -12.0 “G8 
1981 II a -2.0 4 11 1.7 4 
III 5 =6.1 gM sey -3.0 -15 

1V Fie ‘9 2 2013 -2.5 ian 
1982 I -2.0 -3.7 aa 2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
1] =2.7 -8.8 25.7 -3.2 ane -2.0 

111 “3.4 11 -11.4 25 -3.6 =1.8 

a -15.0 =1,3 a5 oF -2.9 

1983 | BEE 13.1 ays ‘4 - “ts 
1982 MAR 7 3 a5 6 ore | 
APR -1.0 -6.0 2350 le -2.0 Bis 

MAY aire 1.5 ee i Sah a 

JUN =~.9 at be =7,4 “id a a7 “iad 

JUL =15 4.8 4.1 = ee 2 

AUG -.9 2.8 -4.2 -1.0 a9 ‘0 

SEP -1.0 1,6 11 “1.7 wont -2.5 

OCT “ics -9.2 -2.3 -3.7 -1.0 

NOV asa -9.1 -1.2 ie =120 Pi 

DEC 23 Si sah =58 4 =k 

1983 JAN -.2 37.0 -1.0 fat 1.1 e 
FEB 2 -12.9 3.1 4 4 4 

MAR 25 -5.9 -2.5 eg 288) -.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
) SEE GLOSSARY. 
) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELI 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. oe Nae 


(1 
(2 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 42 4:23 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
a a rr 
TATION Ta ST ee eee 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE nt 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 23 4.3 
1979 -3.2 187 Set 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 -3,2 3.3 13 1.5 he 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 hy 6.4 
1982 -12,3 -2.3 -5.7 -9.4 -3.9 ani -2.3 
1981 II ee -.2 6 5 6 9 4 
II a2 -.5 -1 -.5 uf 1.6 11 
IV .0 1.6 -.3 -.8 -.1 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 6 -2.2 
II -10.4 -1.7 -1.7 -3.1 “1.1 -.5 =¢33 
III -6.1 -1.3 -2.2 -3.5 -.8 -1.4 -1.3 
IV -1.6 -1.6 -2.3 -2.4 -3.2 “1.5 -2.1 
1983 | -8.5 -.7 -.2 -1.3 4 -1.3 -1.5 
1982 MAR -1.5 -1.2 -.5 -1.3 =. -.4 -.6 
APR -2.6 ai =) -1.0 -.5 .0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 -.7 -1.4 -.5 -.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 -.7 -.5 -.7 -.3 -.5 oi 
JUL -1.4 -1 -.9 -1.5 AeA -.5 -.7 
AUG -4.1 -.4 7 -.8 =9.9 -.2 8 
SEP 2.5 -.7 “1.1 -1.4 -1.1 -1.0 -.6 
OCT i -1.2 -1.0 -.8 -1.2 -.5 -1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 -.5 -.4 -.5 -.3 i 
DEC -1.4 Se, 2 -.3 4 -.2 -.6 
1983 JAN -5.2 -.6 “1 -.8 Be “1.4 -1.0 
FEB -1.6 0 -1 a -.1 oe -.2 
MAR -2.2 -.2 a -.8 4 -.4 -.4 
OURCE: LOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOG 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 43 4:23 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


. GOODS INDUSTRIES 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
a a ee ee 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 iSe3 13.4 13.9 DA 14.2 756 
1980 1414 8.0 9.7 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 By -5.7 
1981 II] 8 a -11.8 2.8 “tl 4.2 

IV 2.0 a1 15.0 4.2 1.3 1.9 
1982 1 ae -1.4 -7.9 4.4 =e? -1.1 
II -2.4 5.1 -2.7 -3.4 -.1 -10.3 
III -2.7 3.6 -1.9 -6.4 “1.4 -7.0 
IV =.7 4.0 -6.9 -2.1 -3.1 8.8 
1983 | 12 -2.4 12.8 -1.3 om -3.4 
II 4.5 11.0 ql 4.1 5.0 2.8 
1982 JUN 9 2.3 -9.3 -3.3 4 3.7 
JUL Vet 1.4 5.0 x3 1.6 -1.2 
AUG -5.7 -.3 -1.2 -7.5 -4.9 -9.4 
SEP 2.0 2.6 1.6 1.5 -.5 11.6 
OCT ©) -.3 -.4 3 -1.8 743 
NOV -.8 1.5 -9,2 -1.8 3 -3.3 
DEC 10 4.7 -3.3 1.0 1.5 -1.0 
1983 JAN 3 -5.2 16.7 -2.4 5 =. 
FEB 3 -.9 5.9 1.3 ita: -1.0 
MAR B.2 0 -4,7 3 5 -2.7 
APR 2.8 | on9 aut 2.6 4.0 
MAY 1.9 4.1 -1.2 9 2.5 ie 
JUN 8 25.0 53 -1.0 -.4 i 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


45 


46 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 44 4:23 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


ANSPOR- FINANCE, OMMUN ; PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN KORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.7 15.2 9.3 616.1 
1979 12.4 13.3 13.1 16.7 11.8 8.8 1257 18:4 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 15.1 14.3 13.6 9.9 13.3 748.0 
1981 14.9 13.5 13.0 15.5 16.1 15.9 14.9 ots 15.4 739.9 
1982 ees Pe 3.8 11.8 12.7 14.5 7.1 9.9 7.4 482.9 
1981 III 4.2 1:7 one 4.1 5.3 5.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 1380.0 
IV 3.1 74 ae 2.5 2.4 a4 217 2.5 2.9 465.3 
1982 1 2.6 6 2 4.2 3.5 3.4 fa? 2.9 1.8 214.2 
11 yy) 3.8 a 1.5 2.2 3.4 7 4 .6 544.2 
111 1 4 “1.1 8 1.9 04 -.1 1.0 .0 765.8 
IV a9 1.6 .6 sat 2.5 2.9 1.3 a6 143 407.6 
1983 I -.6 te | 4 “1,3 -1.9 1.5 -.1 4.7 4 
1 2.0 S| 8 3.1 3.1 1.9 2:8 ney. 2.9 
1982 JUN .0 ad 4 5 1.6 1.0 1.0 at 9 833.8 
JUL ae -.9 -.9 -.4 at Wee a3 1.6 4 599.8 
AUG 6 na -.6 8 6 3.0 -1.4 “1.5 “1.4 1257.9 
SEP e/ 2.0 -.1 6 8 -4 i tal 11 439.7 
OCT 2 -2.1 -.1 te rz) ay 2 as a2 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 5 ee 6 1.2 4 .6 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 a4 Bias 2% 1.7 1.4 127 1.9 1:7 263.5 
1983 JAN -2.5 -3.0 -.8 -3.1 -3.3 1.2 “1.6 2.9 -1,2 451.4 
FEB -.6 1 -.6 -.6 -1.5 ted -.4 -.3 -.2 1600.3 
MAR re 9 5 3 3.4 1:8 A23 1.6 1.4 
APR 0 -.6 -.4 1.8 2 -.3 9 nt 9 
MAY 5 sf {27 17 le 6! 1.6 1s? a6 
JUN -.4 “1.4 -.3 4 -.6 5 0 we 0 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOKANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 45 4:23 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING ONSTRUCTION 
MINING ——TOTALU DURABLE NONDURABLE «TOTAL. BUILDING | ENGINEERING — 
Dp ne Bonde OE 5 ee ee ee ee 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 39.0 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.4 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 39.2 are 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1982 39.7 37.7 38.4 37.0 38.1 36.7 41} 
1981 II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.7 42.0 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 9817 37.4 41.8 
1982 I 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.5 
II 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.8 
III 39.3 37.5 38.2 36.9 38.0 36.5 40.8 
IV 39.0 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.5 
1983 1 37.6 38.0 38.9 37.2 38.3 37.0 40.3 
1982 MAR 40.7 37.9 38.4 37.3 38.4 37.0 41.6 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 37.2 38.6 36.8 41.6 
MAY 39.7 a7.6 38.3 36.7 36.5 35.2 40.2 
JUN 39.8 S737 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.7 
JUL 39.5 37.6 38.6 37.0 37.9 36.5 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.1 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 37.2 ar 36.8 38.0 36.5 40.8 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.6 37.8 40.7 
NOV 38.9 37.3 37.6 37.0 38.4 37.2 40.4 
DEC 39.1 37.5 38.5 36.8 38.8 37,2 43.3 
1983 JAN 38.0 37.8 38.4 37.4 38.6 37.3 40.7 
FEB 37.1 38.1 38.9 37.0 38.3 hee 40.1 
MAR 37.8 38.2 39.3 cee 37.9 36.5 40.0 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 46 4:23 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE —RETATL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
SRS a a SR Sas ee ee 
1978 6.1 4.4 Ba 7.4 5.4 7.6 6.6 5.3 8,2 5.1 
1979 8.7 10.6 11.5 9.0 8.5 9.0 9.4 ae 9.6 7.4 
1980 10.1 11,8 11.7 9.6 8.8 11.3 10.7 7.6 11.5 9.0 
1981 11.9 et 14.0 12.4 13.3 12.4 10.9 9.8 16.5 11.5 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.8 10.6 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 11.0 
1981 II 32 1.8 3.4 an 3.2 a 2.5 1.7 2.5 2.7 
III 2.5 1.5 3.5 2.4 a7 3.0 2i7 | 2.3 3.1 
IV a4 4.7 3.4 2.8 128 4.0 2.8 1.4 1.1 2.4 
1982 I ou -.5 4.4 3.5 1.0 fal 3.3 1.8 3.4 4.1 
II 2.0 ct 2.8 1.8 -.4 a iG 1.6 1.9 1 
III 1.6 3.6 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.8 1.4 ne 2.5 132 
IV 2.4 6.2 .6 1.5 5.2 333 het! 2.4 4,3 2.0 
1983 I 8 1.8 -1.4 2.9 7 LA me 5 -.3 1.0 
1982 MAR ef -.5 1.3 -.3 3 8 a -1.2 -.8 RF 
APR <2 Na 8 9 oT 1.2 8 .6 9 6 
MAY .0 8 2 4 -5.9 8 % 1.4 1.5 4 
JUN 4 “5.1 7 9 s2 3 4 a ae oa 
JUL 8 5.6 1.4 9 132 6 4 -.2 4 ao 
AUG 5 z0 4 6 a 1.0 1.1 8 ly? 8 
SEP 3 .3 .0 -.4 1.8 3 .0 8 12 2 
OCT 9 1.8 -.5 8 22) 1.3 5 151 1.6 ti 
NOV 8 -3.4 4 5 -.1 THI 8 4 201 4 
DEC 1.9 17.6 2.0 1 4.8 O78 8 6 aA 5 
1983 JAN 1.1 -9.0 -2.5 <) -3.0 -1.2 -.7 1 -1.2 sf 
FEB .2 Dae 1.5 1.5 8 5 -.3 -.2 7 9 
MAR 8 =. 1.8 “a 3 2 4 .0 -.6 -.3 
OURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 47 4:23 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS HITH COLA CLAUSE _______ WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEX 
INDUSTRIES DE INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES MERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2 2 2 
i ne a ee ee a ee ee es 
1978 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 2 he 7 C7 326761 
1979 8.2 oy 8.3 7.4 Tea 73 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 9.7 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 9.3 10.6 7.8 7.6 9.2 10.8 10.6 10.8 285351 
1981 III 122 11,9 13.0 11.0 iit 6.7 13:5 14,4 13.4 230920 
IV 127 Lay 14.0 9.7 9.6 Pea. 13.9 13.8 14.1 178110 
1982 I 12.3 11.4 12.7 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
II 12 11.3 127 11.4 ist 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 291960 
III 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.9 6.6 TA 3.0 2.8 74 729 7.5 4 353420 
1983 | 4.4 5.0 4.2 0 1.6 -.5 6.5 6.0 6.8 591125 
II 3.7 5.0 33 .0 3.2 -1.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 320250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NER SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

53 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

54 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

95 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

96 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

~ Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

57 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

98 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

39 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 


Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 48 11:42 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 0D HOUSING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
i ee 
1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 557 ee. 3. , 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 5.8 x 318 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 Rel 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 111 2.9 2.5 3.5 lid 3.5 aA 2.0 4.4 4 
IV 2.5 =75 3.4 2.1 4.1 iY 2.6 4.9 43 
1982 I 2.5 139 3.0 4 3.7 ao 1.2 2.2 5.0 
II 351 m1 2.6 2.3 3.3 3.6 2,5 3.4 4.9 
III 2.2 1.9 203 .8 1.9 2:2 2.5 4.3 237 
IV 1.6 “170 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I .6 .4 Vel ei at 1.6 Pa isa ta 
II 1.4 2.2 1.0 aal 3 1.9 1.4 2.9 .6 
1982 JUL 5 5 a -.8 3 os , 8 +. 
AUG 4 -.8 8 163 ny 1.3 tu 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 =.8 ey mn 9 4 ml 1.6 4.5 
ocT .6 -.3 122 1 =43 B 1.9 1.8 “153 
NOV at fa 4 ] 1,5 1.1 4 132 .8 
DEC .0 7a 4 .0 =i 42 his 3 ane 
1983 JAN -.3 $2 1 2,3 -.8 .4 a2 72 “1.4 
FEB 4 .6 3 2.8 -.9 a 1.2 s a a 
MAR 1.0 =%3 9 1.0 3.3 .6 e 4 8.5 
APR .0 1.0 3 4 72.4 9 * 8 -4.6 
MAY 3 1.6 0 hI iia .4 oy 2.0 -3.4 
JUN Te e) 2 1 Bes .0 3 9 9.1 
JUL 4 .6 3 =1.8 ai PS 1.4 “2 .8 
: THE CONSUMER P NDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 49 11:42 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
D OUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH CREATION OBACC ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
eee 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 ITI 100.4 100.1 99.0 100.1 99.9 99,3 100.4 101.9 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 1 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
I 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II] 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 1 94.8 102.9 93.8 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108. 1 
1982 JUL 98.8 100.8 93.9 102.7 99.5 97.9 103.8 106.9 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 96.3 101.9 94.9 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 111.7 
ocT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 95.1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 192.7 


H NSUM , CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 11:42 AM 


SEP 13, 1983 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL OTAL 
ITEMS OTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 


DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1978 8.8 10.1 5.9 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 9.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 11.3 Tai 7.9 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 9.7 1evh 8,2 10.0 9.7 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 12,7 11,0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1981 III 2.9 3.0 2.0 1.4 a7 3.0 321 2.6 
IV 2.5 1.7 ane pap ee 3.6 3.3 2.3 
1982 1 2.5 1.9 4 6 ae 3.4 2:7 Pe 
II cae 3.3 9 D8 4.3 257 2.8 2.8 
Ill re 1.8 1.0 Hf: 2.5 2.6 2.2 PI 
IV 1.6 ial 1.4 2.0 a 2.4 we 1.6 
1983 1 6 5 9 4 5 .8 a7 5 
Il 1.4 1.6 a 8 2.0 1.0 12 1.5 
1982 JUL 5 ©) 0 =7 5 1.0 A 5 
AUG 4 3 a 0 -1 9 9 5 
SEP 5 : <4 7 0 3 1.0 2 
OCT 6 0 6) | 213 1.5 8 8 
NOV 7 8 1.6 45 5 5 8 be 
DEC 0 et aT “A — 2 7 0 
1983 JAN -.3 -.5 -.1 -2.1 -.3 1 3 -.2 
FEB 4 4 4 a3 me) 5 3 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 1.3 2.1 3 1.4 3 
APR .0 -.3 ae a -.5 3 -.3 4 
MAY 5 aS “A ut 4 4 “1 JZ 
JUN hal 1.5 “11 1 2.5 5 1.4 aa 
JUL 4 4 =2 -.3 7 5 4 3 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 51 11:42 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TO OTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


eT 


1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 S30 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 99.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 37.0 100.9 99.7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95.3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 Sot 
1981 III 100.2 939.3 so02 100.8 99.7 9979 99.8 
IV Sore ERIE 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 | Sr0 97.4 9720 ERIE) 10TG7 100.9 99.3 
II 9951 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 Som 
Ill 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 ERTL, 
1983 I 98.2 94.4 bie! 100.4 102.8 101.5 Soin 
I] 98.4 S3er7, S57 101.0 102.5 101.3 S9RZ 
1982 JUL 98.8 94.4 95750 Otay 101.6 100.3 Some 
AUG 98.7 94.6 95).5 101.2 102.0 100.7 ooh 
SEP 98.8 94.0 9507 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OcT 98.2 gain6 SEs 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 Soe 100.3 102.7 101.6 99,0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 $4.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 Sout 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 99°59 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 S6a 100.4 102.6 101.5 99.1 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 $2.9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 Pid! 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 52 11:42 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITUR GOVERNMEN 

NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 

EXPENDITURE Goops ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

1978 6.7 Tea, 4.9 4.9 10.5 Tat 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.3 BD ihe 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 Mind 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 T1392 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 III 2.5 Ae 2.4 1.6 3.8 Vaz 3e7 
IV 3.2 PG 2.0 1.4 on 2.3 1.0 
1982 I 2.5 2.9 6 1.6 ano 3.0 4.1 
II 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.4 ET, 327 29 
III 2.4 2.6 m2 1.2 Fhe 3.0 3:1 
IV 1.6 1.5 B 1S 1.4 2.1 Des 
1983 I 1.6 1.1 1.0 ae: 4 1.6 6 
Il 7 tee. 8 12 1.6 (hey DT 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 53 11:42 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 93.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 97.7 iss 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 119.7 
1982 94.2 70.9 US 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 III 94.1 108) 80.2 107.4 98.2 1252 
IV 93.2 73.0 78.8 106.4 97.3 118.6 
1982 I S30 Lath the 107.0 97.7 120.5 
I 94.4 71.4 What 108.3 99),5 120.8 
II] 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 121.5 
v 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122.9 
1983 | 83:9 69.6 76.4 106.6 100.7 1215 7 
= i! 94.3 69.7 76.8 107.6 101.2 124.1 


: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


1983 TABLE 54 11:42 AM 


SEP 13, 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
srr IE_INVESTEN CORT SET TTL 
SOTA RESTDENTIAL©—OCNON- SCARY ——TOTAL MERCHANDISE ~ TOTAL | MERCHANDISE 

CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL  & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a _ 


1978 8.6 7.6 Hi lG, 11.4 8.4 8.8 VENe 13.3 
1979 8.5 aU 9.4 10.1 190 aisent 13.9 14.4 
1980 3.2 Binz 11.9 10.4 15.6 16.6 ine 16.9 
1981 Tiles 9.5 11.8 11.6 fo 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 aces 2.8 S25 ews 2.5 -) 4.3 2.0 
1981 III 2.3 59 3.4 2.6 an! 6 8 Wad 
IV 2.3 vi ae 25 0 3.1 ne =e 
1982 I 1.6 1.3 1.8 1.6 ey) =o 8 1.6 
Il ict} 6 1.8 TS, ina Shek at Ae 
II] FA | Slee) 2.0 of wif ee 2.4 2a 
IV 6 .0 4 ao Zo Zen ict: | -2.4 
1983 I cil de 8 a0 -2.6 SENG? =o 72.6 
II 6 =A Woks 6 it .0 SNe ~2eo 
DURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, ATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 55 11:42 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SINESS FIX NVESTME XPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE OTAL MERCHAND 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 NOT 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 9751 110.3 Wa liheses 108.1 109.1 
1980 111.6 119.0 Sie 97.0 118.9 122.6 Wala W3h2Z 
1981 uAloy 112.6 98.2 96.3 123;:9 128.8 EYRE: W192 
1982 108.2 ites SEN a2 S72 120.0 123.4 116.2 AES 
1981 III 111.8 111.9 98.2 S59 122.5 T27E0) iSea 118.6 
IV Wes Wiesow SEE 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 I 110.1 112.1 98.0 96.7 12269 127.4 116.6 119.6 
I] 109.6 113.5 99.0 Simo 120.4 123in7 UAlieat) 121.5 
III 107.9 UD est 99.8 $7.6 118.4 121.4 Ute? 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 121.3 113.3 115.3 
1983 I 103.2 107.7 99773 96.1 114.4 116.4 112.5 114.2 
I] 101.9 106.3 99.2 96.1 ube Wot! 110.5 110.5 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 56 11:42 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 197] = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTA 00D AND ~~ TOBACCO” RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING 
MANUFAC- BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—s PLASTICS _—PRODUCTS ee eeitiges saecaieara 
TURTNE INDUSTRIES 
cee ee ee 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 3.6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 III ant la? 9 2.8 2 227 2.3 4 3.1 3.2 
1V 1.3 at 9.3 3.0 1.1 8 i “6.6 2.0 ih 
1982 1 1.4 1.3 8 2.3 2.1 42 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
11 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
111 8 8 4.1 5 5 7 1.0 5 1.5 “1.0 
1V 3 -.7 leg = 4 4 -.3 -.2 6 -3.6 
1983 | a7 1g2 2 rd. 4 2 1.2 6.1 1.2 “1.7 
1 1.6 1,2 5.7 4 1.0 5 7 8.4 9 7 
1982 JUL 2 2 1.3 1 e 5 1.0 1.0 8 “1.6 
AUG 0 “1 0 2 4 0 a4 “1.6 2 -.5 
SEP ui -.2 Fp -.2 2 3 -.8 -.7 2 -.4 
oct 1 -.4 0 0 4 -.2 2 -.6 3 “1.4 
NOV -.3 -.4 y 0 -.9 4 3 5 0 “2.7 
DEC £ 4 aa -.4 6 0 a 3.1 1 2 
1983 JAN 7. 4 0 -.3 4 8 oe 7 “1.0 
FEB 3 3 0 2 -.2 -.2 2 9 3 ‘4 
MAR 6 1 0 1.0 4 2 5 1.3 6 0 
APR 6 es 4.6 4 5 3 0 1.5 1 5 
MAY 5 3 1.6 4 a7 4 4 6.4 0 1 
JUN 4 a] 0 2 4 ui 0 337 8 3 
JUL 4 -.4 .0 2 8 5 e -.9 5 8 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA, 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 57 11:42 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
000 AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING HOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS —- PLASTICS —- PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
IO se 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 73.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 93.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 30.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 34.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 103.9 
1981 111 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
1V 101.1 79.6 83.5 35.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 | 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
1 102.6 78.4 83.7 94,0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
Il 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
1V 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 85.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 | 102.2 81.5 82.5 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
11 101.8 84.8 82.4 92.7 80.0 65.7 92.4 97.9 102.2 
1982 JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 97.7 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
ocT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
Nov 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.3 82.7 93.5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.2 66.2 85.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 81.1 82.7 92.7 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.5 
MAY 101.8 85.2 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.5 84.9 82.2 92.8 79.8 65.5 96.2 98.0 102.0 
JUL 100.7 84.5 82.1 93.2 73.9 65.3 95.0 98.1 102.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 58 11:42 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1978 9.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 (Res 8.9 KR 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 Lng” 1325 14.5 14.4 
1980 Sea 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11,9 Tae 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 122 cai) 7.5 Wing 13.8 1253 7.4 
1982 70 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 Tal 6.7 Sait 
1981 III 4 ie 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 2m 2a Ted 
IV “ib 3.4 Si las ee 1.4 22) 1.3 UE. 
1982 1 Sh: 2.6 het! 4.4 155 thos 1.8 1.4 1.6 
II Sats 2.0 3 250 Wot 723, Te3 2.4 Veh 
IIl =o) Be) 6 eal Wo, 1.6 i a Frit 
IV .0 3 24510) 7 4 ob) at mt 6 
1983 I 1.9 =e Fo 4 aS 3.1 4 .0 15 
II 8 9 4 He 6 Fok Si 1.6 1.6 
1982 JUL .0 ol} 3 ant 6 8 AY 1 4 
AUG dt a. 3 1b) .0 ae! wa) 1 Os 
SEP Pea 54 -1.0 7) ae Sei) 0 1 se 
ocT =o 4 3.6 2 34 oA rane -.4 oa 
NOV 9 mt 0 Sad! .0 4 me aa) .0 
DEC 8 -.4 0 vil a ae) =r ae 1) 
1983 JAN 1.6 a2 ate S91] 8 2.4 6 “iO 1.0 
FEB 8 seed 2 a BC 6 .0 @! as 
MAR =o? =i .0 .0 reall .0 Site st =i 
APR 2.0 6 .0 4 of Sok 3 6 AY | 
MAY olf os i eat 4 5 So) 1 “a 
JUN Sor 6 st 70 5 2583 au 3 a) 
JUL 1.9 0 32) 5,1) .0 ane 1.3 A os 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRI INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 59 11:42 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR LECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
8388888 eee 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 Sing 82.5 101.1 99n0 104.1 S53 
1979 118.6 7 74,1 86.7 tar) 96.5 98.6 104.2 9573 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 SS! 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 $0.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 Uc? 87.4 Rie?! 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1SSit errr 114.0 93.2 LE Se: 84,3 74.7 39nc 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 Sono 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
II 107.6 96.4 Uges 87.3 ea 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 
III 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 75.3 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
IV 106.0 96.1 74.3 87.6 18.3 106.4 105.9 109.1 839.6 
1983 I 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.4 1S 108.9 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 107.6 94.8 eee) 86.4 74.8 106.7 105.2 108.4 90.3 
1982 JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 
AUG 105.6 96.4 T2as 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 103.2 89.4 
SEP 107.0 95.6 UAVS 87.2 URIS) 105.7 105.8 109.5 Som 
OcT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 75.2 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 75.3 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.6 95.8 74.0 87.6 TDi 109.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 tie) 87.5 help 1093 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 9550 73.5 87.0 Ube? 108.6 106.1 108.7 90.0 
APR 107.6 $4.9 73.0 86.8 74.8 106.9 10Sie7, 108.7 30.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 73.0 86.3 74.8 106.9 105.1 108.3 90.4 
JUN 107.2 94.8 72.8 86.1 74.9 106.2 104.9 108.2 90.6 
JUL 108.8 94.5 i2a0 85.7 74.6 105.3 105.8 108.2 90.6 


SOURCE: IND Y ICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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STATISTICS CANADA, 


CATALOGUE 65-001, 
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70 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 62 8:36 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END E 


MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICL 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, : FOR a” 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
a re a 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225.3 14777.5 7483.1 27886. 2 28675.9 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 ITI 139.6 19545 .8 2354.1 3587.9 1493.4 6940.7 5895.3 1234.3 3000.5 
IV 153.9 21768.1 2738.6 3901.9 1759.2 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 | 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
III 147.4 20890. 3 2757.7 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 3722.2 
1983 I 146.0 20676.0 D020n7, 3727.0 2291.4 6897.9 7367.0 980.8 4605.7 
II 171.9 23566.7 2900.2 3617.7 1747.4 7633.6 8703.8 1164.2 5659.3 
1982 JUL 142.3 6836.7 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2319.7 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 136.2 6486.4 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.2 2036.1 300.4 1213.7 
SEP 163.6 7567.2 965.2 1263.5 Byi7e2 2342.6 2699.1 372.5 1666.0 
OCT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1249.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.3 6413.8 608.7 1249.3 798.8 2201.8 2149.5 338.7 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6818.4 643.7 1318.9 842.3 2199.7 2428.7 285.0 1599.8 
MAR 162.9 7443.8 las 1158.8 650.3 2496.4 2788.8 357.1 1734.5 
APR 158.7 7370.5 788.0 1253.2 652.1 2408.7 2701.2 360.0 1735.2 
MAY 175.8 7970.5 1100.2 1157.9 558.9 2565.4 2916.8 358.3 1933.8 
JUN 181.2 8225.7 1012.0 1206.6 536.4 2659.5 3085.8 445.9 1990.3 
JUL 6677.9 905.1 979.6 535.5 2385.9 2225.4 325.1 1352.2 
URCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 9, 1983 TABLE 63 8:36 AM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUD ABRICATED ND MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
erm ee ee eS ee eh es De 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 272) 20.3 
1979 ine 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 2703 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 1757 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 27 10.0 14.3 aun -.1 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 19 7) 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
1981 III 2.9 9.5 1.4 3.3 Opes, -.3 27.4 37.9 39.0 
IV “1.1 5.3 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 | 9 187 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 Dh, 9.2 33.8 
II a7 1.0 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III 5.6 6.9 A751 -.6 15.2 -.7 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV -5.8 -5.5 -.2 -8.3 9.4 -7.8 -3.9 -21.1 -.7 
1983 | 2.5 122 8.9 -5.6 6.4 -4.2 9.0 -20.7 25.7 
II 4.1 4.0 9 -1.9 cy, 8.4 5.3 -2.9 10.8 
1982 JUL -1.5 1.5 37.4 -1.6 8.6 -8.6 4.2 -15.3 13.1 
AUG rat 8.3 5.2 1.9 23.7 5.2 19.1 -16.6 43.6 
SEP eo 10.9 11.8 -2.0 13.2 2.5 26.5 -12.1 44.5 
OCT -8.9 -7.9 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 1.9 
NOV -8.3 -8.8 % -18.2 3.0 -9.2 -7.9 -16.2 -11.6 
DEC 58) 6 253 2.4 16.4 -3.3 aM -21.1 10.2 
1983 JAN 9.6 Gx 13.2 -.8 {O87 =12 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB 2 6 7.4 -.8 10.2 -5.1 5.3 -29.3 20). 
MAR -.7 -2.6 70 -14.7 -2.5 -5.9 4.9 -20.4 15.0 
APR 133 2.6 3.8 Ot 5.2 AST fn. -7.0 Bu 
MAY 6.7 6.1 14.1 -6.9 5.4 8.2 8.3 =12.1 8. 
- - 1 1250 4.5 10.1 5.0 
JUN 4.3 3.5 12.1 9 ; ney 
JUL -2.3 -5.6 -14.0 1.8 2.9 4.1 -14.7 ; 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 64 8:36 AM 


SEP 9, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 
<== TINUE OF, TOTAL FOOD AND + CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END —WACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 1758 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 S720. 15160,7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923759 15169.8 
1981 III 161.5 19219.2 1310.2 3119.6 2103.8 Shy) 10976.6 3027.1 3683.8 
IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 3572.3 11397.2 3008 .3 3812.0 
1982 I 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686 .5 2820.8 3550.0 
1 156.0 18242. 1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
Ill 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2 25iare WEIS 7 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 ea ise) 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.7 16902.6 1091.2 1725.0 965.2 3224.6 10626 .3 2182.4 4201.8 
I! 170.8 19087 .2 1280.9 ERP 423.6 3517.9en 12585 .0 2574.9 5406.6 
1982 JUL 135.4 5581.5 420.3 Sign 477.3 992.6 3276.4 758.5 Ares 
AUG 13379 5407.7 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.9 3258.6 749.3 1159.6 
SEP 139.9 SS 395.5 684.9 348.0 994.9 3350.6 743.2 LES) 
OcT 134.4 SURI se 444.6 613.7 262.5 897.5 3109.1 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 MCN oid 751\..9 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 x EENGP 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN Hees 5301.8 Shelf 696.9 463.5 1055.4 Size 724.2 1105.9 
FEB 145.2 5456.0 344.0 456.2 200.3 976.7 3607.6 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.4 6144.8 Bogme Siang 301.4 1192.5 3906.5 817.6 1491.0 
APR 164.1 6184.4 402.5 509.7 221.2 1162.0 4032.7 806.8 1712.8 
MAY 174.3 6448.2 421.6 407.1 71.4 1255.8 4277.2 867.0 1895.9 
JUN 174.0 6454.6 456.8 475.9 131.0 1161.3 4275.1 901.1 1797.8 
JUL 5754.0 419.0 563.0 220.1 1022.3 3656.9 862.7 1338.3 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 39, 1983 TABLE 65 8:36 AM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NDEX 0 TOTAL OOD AND CRUDE CRU FABRICA ND MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
Dee ee ee — ene 
1978 hee 18.3 14.4 10.6 ak) 2am 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Tilgeat 25100 12.0 ebick 30.1 37.4 21.6 So 13.3 
1980 = be) 10.2 13.4 42.3 Lis ict! 4.2 13.4 SANG ie 
1981 Srl 14,7 S50 8.5 iid 14.5 Wige 12.4 eo 
1982 Sil Bite -14.5 SU gt) 2nd SEH Uf = Ging -10.8 2083 -6.4 
1981 III tok) 22.0 12.0 8.7 17.4 S22 24.4 Wha 44.2 
IV =25/8 oc Sow =a 3.4 1355 Gil 6.9 SES 
1982 I -11,4 Sot) =the -20.7 Syl) -4.0 “4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
I] Site =1605 one =36.9 =Siliea Sep oS Soleo =19nS = has 
III Silos -14,1 =5 2 = 210 -40.4 -19.4 =Ong -25.4 =130 
IV =Z0\r3 = 20 a1 =509 Sroiliae -41,3 S2200) =1920 -28.8 -18.8 
1983 I -.4 -4.0 -4.8 =i -41.4 lime = -22.6 18.4 
I] Smo 4.6 -.4 Se elen! =S9)19 20.9 8.0 -4.8 10.8 
1982 JUL = 28 il | Sie 209 =2 ai -16.6 Sinks =3053 =1350 
AUG -4.3 Soro had =33).2 -43.6 alent) 3.9 -14,3 14.9 
SEP -18.6 Altes Big, -28.4 “41.9 =2a6 -14.4 =29)56 St) 
OCT -24.4 -25.0 =8...9 =30ua SEAL -30.0 7). -32.4 =2ins 
NOV 1839 ec) Sot) 787) Sets) =e =20i5 Seas I = 2 eae 
DEC sili cael =1959 = 710 -45.4 = oo -23.6 Hehe ce) = 28 =o50 
1983 JAN 4.7 6.2 7.0 hes 2:50 7.6 (les) Ses ti Same 
FEB 6 She? schaw/ -46.1 -67.6 Sec) We? -28.4 28.2 
MAR 1h. @) stl =14 x3 =20 00 = a5 vay 1.6 =ho8 =29)05 i) 
APR 2a. (9) 10 10) =2iles -36.6 8.8 ilies -14.5 Sal 
MAY 12.6 8.3 8 =o) -78.0 28.4 Wat 108 16.6 
JUN 14.3 iff Sigs Sek) eI bl) =) 26.8 10.7 2.8 10.7 
JUL 3.1 aus =Silne =03.09 3.0 11.6 13:37 14,3 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 66 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


— SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
- <a i Se TIRANSPER RECEIPTS. 
MERCHAN INHER] - PERSONAL & 


WITHHOLD- TOTA 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

SSS rn 

1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 6489 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 739 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 157 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 III 20942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 25917 
IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 291 26442 

1982 1 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
ie 21571 $24 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 

II 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 

IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 

1983 I 20784 928 472 955 1748 4103 330 157 231 25605 
II 22633 915 390 932 1658 3954 307 157 252 27303 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


cer 6, 1983 TABLE 67 317 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
WITHHOLD- 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

ee 

1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 Ae i! 19.0 9.0 19.4 

1979 22,9 21.4 Be 27.6 18.8 20.2 Aa) 14,2 29.6 22.6 

1980 75 16.0 24.1 14.4 PRA! Helou 45.3 hae 32.0 1a 

1981 0 WAGE 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 5.0 11.6 1052 

1982 wil ashe. S834 7) -8.6 sf 4.4 ag YM at! 6.1 =e] 

1981 III SEG: 4 42.0 35) 9.4 th ok 6 13,7 Sane Saline, 

LY Deri Sots Dilly) Si) AA Sef 4 10.8 St: = 2.0 

1982 I Sait ov =19'.0 SIE 7.4 Saks) 4.0 6.4 -1.4 -3.4 

I] 4.3 Soe! Ziel 3.4 6.6 2.1 Se) 0 4.5 4.3 

II! 2.8 ak) SEE Seats) Ste! =leG PEE! 3.3 Pall Ton 

Iv -8.6 2.3 26.3 cide Ele ests) 13.6 .0 ions -6.6 

1983 | 25 Silee 6.8 xs) ee! She lied HE! S22 ieee 

II 8.3 -1.4 -17.4 3.9 “5.1 ELSI Sif Ao) .0 9,1 6.6 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


8, 1983 TABLE 68 3:17 PM 


SEP 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee TIS TT 1d) LE nn an TS da GI VID Renn” 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER KITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


ee 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 ari6 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 III 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 sky 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 ~200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 =o37T 25666 
II 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 ‘Al 142 -207 25692 
III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 -195 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16736 1322 2781 814 2983 231 73 155 -257 25352 
ry 17447 1455 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 -243 26193 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 69 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eee ETT i"] ” 1c] Vi A SERIE EEEEEESEEEEEEESSEE EEE 
TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


SERVICE PAYMENTS 


Ee eee 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1978 18.1 11.4 agar 7.8 24.2 9.0 Time 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24.7 Sone 8.6 22.3 Zo y 29.6 V2 15.0 =a 20.9 
1980 idea? Sic Ua, oat 29.3 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 Zino G25 Wad) 11.8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 50 159 
1982 Sets Pa1/ 2000 alate 7.6 6.1 Wars 10.6 22.4 “7.2 
1981 III Std) 1.0 2qi2 7.4 8.7 35.8 =19 8 15.0 2.5 
IV -5.6 Sint -6.6 SAG =3.0 217 2at) Ue 8 4.2 -4.9 
1982 I SE: 4 11.0 =) (cha) Sat Hie a9 8.4 18.5 “5.4 
Il elie ay 8.1 Pat 8 4.5 1.4 .0 al 2a a 
II! 1.9 -4,9 22 -4.6 eZ moth 1.4 1.4 =51.6 12 
IV =10).9 aie 4.7 -4.6 Sila Fillo! -1.4 1.4 235) -6.7 
1983 I Siva 5.5 SHS 2.6 Sililioo = 2a 2.8 6.2 Tea 4.5 
II 4.2 10.1 ono 3.4 -4.0 Seal .0 to) -5.4 3.3 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 70 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFER 


MERCHAN- “TNHERI- PERSONAL & -~—S~—S=SGOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

SSS ST aS ae ee 
1978 4315 - 1706 - 4905 131 9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 ~1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 -14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 -16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 III 1060 -277 - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 -321 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 -1112 -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
1 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 -295 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
1V 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 1 4048 -394 -2309 141 -4028 257 2 233 20 253 
II 5186 -541 -2472 149 -4321 235 1 245 865 1110 


: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 6 -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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inancial Markets 


Monetary Aggregates 69 
: Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 


} Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 


Not Seasonally Adjusted 70 
Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 70 
) Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 

Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted Via 


-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 71-72 
-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 72-73 
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SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 71 1:38 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


: NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


POKERED M1 MIB M2 site 
M3 POKERED M1 MIB M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
SN RR eb OR el Pel eee 
1978 Tet 10.1 8.9 11.1 14.5 2.4 10.1 8.8 Vie 14.5 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.4 7.4 5.0 15.7 20.2 
1980 aay 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 77 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 4.0 3.0 15.2 ae) 7.5 4.4 oer 15.3 13.1 
1982 143 1.0 1.5 9.4 5.0 1,2 1.0 1.4 9.4 5.1 
1981 III 7.5 4.7 3.5 16.8 14.2 1.2 -.4 =27 4.8 4.7 
IV 3.5 -3.2 -4.7 12.8 14.7 -.6 -3.3 -3.5 9 
1982 I 4.4 5 -1,3 12.1 6.6 1.9 3.0 2.5 2.4 0 
Il ‘e 7 3 11.2 6.5 -2.2 1.4 rie 2.7 1.1 
III a4 -1.2 #) 7.9 3.3 8 -1.9 =29 iat 1.5 
IV 4 4.1 6.3 7.3 38 -.2 1.5 2.0 1.0 ie 
1983 1 -.4 7.5 9.7 Py 4.9 1.4 6.2 5.7 2.7 1.0 
Il 1.9 9.7 11.5 5.5 2.0 .0 3.8 4.3 6 -1.6 
1982 AUG 1.4 -1.9 -.4 74 2.9 1.0 “1.6 -.7 me) 4 
SEP -2.2 22 he 6.3 3.0 -2.8 7 ra .6 is 
OCT -1,3 4.4 5.2 5.6 3.4 5 zi e 4 y. 
NOV he) 5.1 7.4 8.4 5.0 8 26) af -.3 -.8 
DEC 1.3 oe 6.4 8.0 219 1,2 4.9 4.2 2 11 
1983 JAN -.5 4.4 7.1 7.6 4.6 8 9 7) 8 -.2 
FEB -.7 9.0 10.7 8.1 5.7 -.2 REE: 25 1.5 4 
MAR .0 9.1 11.2 7.6 4.4 -.9 -.2 3 5 6 
APR -.8 9.6 11.5 6.8 2.9 -1 3 1.5 0 -1.5 
MAY 2.9 7.9 9.9 4.8 1.9 3 1.8 1.6 -.8 “144 
JUN 3.6 11.6 13.2 5.1 1.4 1.5 ta 1.8 1.0 -.1 
JUL 3.5 13.5 15.4 5.7 6 1.4 1.0 133 | -.1 
AUG 16.8 18.8 6a 5 7 ay .6 3 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
SEP 13, 1983 TABLE 72 1:38 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 
CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL OTAL LIQUID OTAL OTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) C1) 
0 se ee ee ea area ere ee ee ee a ee eee 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 ees 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12,13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 =f 1121 1.009 17.62 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 -578 -2819 - 1544 1.008 131,78 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1981 ITI -58 O23 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 | -1402 -432 -205 1,009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
I] -42 =23)1 $287 1.010 15.07 186091 16070 129316 31402 $0180 
III 864 -2277 -1718 1,007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 APSF 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 | 459 =197, -274 1.009 9.32 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
I] 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184052 23152 119720 30649 82118 
1982 AUG 593 -68 143 1.006 15.12 187120 16364 130597 31061 $1089 
SEP aE - 1023 -831 1.009 13.37 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
OCT -193 -120 4 1,006 12.09 187605 17615 130660 31010 92378 
NOV 68 883 1285 Ol 10.87 187213 18182 130293 30795 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1,008 3.60 184402 18853 127778 31132 89391 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1.007 9.18 184827 19308 126687 30800 87927 
MAR SH Oh =6 -200 1.011 oo1g 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 183455 20406 123215 30443 85666 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 183533 21126 121933 30364 84592 
JUN 147 -201 45 1,005 8,93 184052 23152 119720 30649 82118 
JUL -16 2109 30 1.007 8.398 183815 24098 118296 30841 80586 
AUG 151 185524 24892 118832 31001 80175 


OURCE: BANK CANADA REV 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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TABLE 73 1:38 PM 


SEP 13, 1983 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

—————.—SOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS ———STitk ~=~—SCOt*=<“Cit«‘ 

———— eS ORB INCTAC. WBMUNTETEAL PREFERRED =‘ INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON =‘ TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1978 7670 2820 10430 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 439 3704 5396 215 29783 
1981 12784 =30 12749 12438 361 6096 6531 42 38217 
1982 13975 §025 19000 13227 981 4802 4261 246 42514 
1981 IIl 766 500 1266 3338 16 859 1279 -26 6733 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4198 254 2199 993 =3 17356 
1982 I 338 =1325 -987 3638 233 2025 794 a2 5671 
II 939 775 1714 2795 157 430 806 148 6049 
III 998 2675 3673 3697 276 1675 699 118 10136 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3097 315 672 1962 12 20658 
1983 I =39 3400 3365 3485 62 974 1111 = 8984 
I] 1327 4200 5527 3115 403 1444 1682 16 12193 


SOURCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIERK. > 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE = pe ae ne ae ae FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- = 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

a EE eee 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17.93 17.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1981 II] 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 {Dat 18.10 18.63 18,32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 1 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
1 15.74 15.50 15.33 14.97 15.16 15.17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
111 14.35 13.89 13,92 13.85 14.19 14,35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14,32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 11.52 1207 12.96 13.29 13.41 10.88 
1983 1 9.55 9.33 9.71 9.94 11.02 11.93 128.98 13, 15 13.15 9.62 
Il 9.43 9.18 9.05 9.59 10.76 11.35 92322 12.70 12.45 9.32 
1982 JUL 15.60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 17.27 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 13.39 13.80 13.96 15.35 15.81 15.99 14.20 
SEP 13.18 12.73 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14,43 14.97 14,78 13.10 
OCT 11.53 11.21 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13,10 13.64 Hey a 11,45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 13.23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 12.55 12.79 13,05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10.19 E17 12.28 13.12 13.39 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 9.23 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12.51 12.95 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 9.17 9.57 9.80 10.95 11.70 12.56 13.12 12.92 9.30 
APR 9.37 9.12 9.12 9.42 10.59 11.18 11.94 12.54 12.29 9.30 
MAY 9.50 9,25 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12.59 9.35 
JUN 9.42 9.17 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 12.39 12.72 12.47 9.30 
JUL 9.51 9.24 9.71 10.46 1b 27 12.03 12.95 13.43 13.09 9.35 


SOURCE; BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SKISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
SS SS SSS SSSA ESS SST ESS ace eninrenrereereene eee 
1978 1,141 2,191 .254 .570 .644 5.484 118.4 
1979 0 WS Peal 2.486 .276 . 640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 a Tir 644 . 698 5. 185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 .222 .532 .613 5.452 122-7 
1982 1.234 2.158 . 189 . 509 . 609 4.967 12373 
1981 III Aisia V2 2.225 . 209 . 499 Heyhy 5.228 122.4 
IV pk 2.244 ne AEH -652 5.315 12133 
1982 I 1.209 PARP ES, . 202 .515 .645 5.173 W254 
II 1.245 2yate . 198 aed -624 5.101 124.8 
III 1.250 2.155 . 180 .503 .591 4.828 124.2 
IV deeou 2.030 .174 . 493 -576 4.765 122.0 
1983 I eee! 1.880 .178 -510 . 609 5.211 UP PAS | 
II I 2on 1,913 . 165 . 436 .593 5.184 122.0 
1982 AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 .590 4.809 123.8 
SEP 1.235 Qents “life - 493 Poi 4.692 122.4 
ocT ied 2.086 palaie . 486 .566 4.530 12758 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 . 481 .560 4.656 121.4 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 301 . 603 5.109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 . 181 .514 . 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB de227 1.881 .178 . 506 . 609 5.204 Naz 
MAR 1.226 1,827 mes .509 .594 5.148 121.7 
APR 1.232 1.897 . 168 .505 TEE 5.185 122.2 
MAY 1.229 1.936 . 166 . 498 ay Sa2d3 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1.908 . 161 - 483 .583 Diag 121.8 
JUL 1,232 1.883 . 158 -476 .582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1,854 3 USS: 461 .570 5.048 Io 


CE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIER, DEPARTMENT 0 INANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY KEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 

SS SSS SE —————eEe————————————————— ee eee eee eee eee 
1878 135 -2325 -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -881 
1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 2s 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 - 6900 -635 1266 13606 =3227 11645 -847 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 -130 16002 -3741 12130 -2239 
1981 III ~345 =2415 164 246 2830 =551 2524 - 184 
IV -1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 -1296 5447 - 166 
1982 I -1855 1310 Said 345 4388 -726 4007 -201 
II - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 
III 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 -764 
IV 425 -340 104 -393 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 | -200 -600 51 =37 2642 - 1330 1275 523 
II 380 -550 99 307 2658 - 1367 1598 217 


ARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a ne FORETGNRSE OUR IIES “OVERNMENT OF CANADA. COC~‘<;73737«73«3<«37;3 3 3 3 3COW®#®!®!.,lee 
—eVus eee a LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 29 -24 21 -261 -248 261 1518 3221 
1979 Sen Sle 46 -230 32) 33 1900 2087 
1980 =1) EiSs 20 -238 SPS 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 =95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 -527 -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 30390 
1981 III 546 -50 2 -67 SE 0 889 1308 
1 1 -8 1 SE) E219 31 1113 2720 
1982 | ae a0 5 -101 ay 7 1566 4502 
II - 100 -4 4 -44 0 1 323 1899 
III eke =5 2 -69 =I 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 10 7 -74 SE} 34 272 703 
1983 I -174 = 4 -92 = 151 4 323 959 
II -379 -6 3 moo -96 1 91 1333 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Neen eee eee eee ee he SL LL 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


72 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1981 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
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RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 


CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 
BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 
POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 


1983 I 


URCE: QUAR 
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2772 
4107 
1311 
17592 
- 4032 
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946 
1813 
-2002 
-1476 
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169 
1849 
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72 
-489 
~6864 
-3040 


=1973 
~2233 
-2020 
-796 
150 
-374 
-397 
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S OF THE CANADIAN BALANC 
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1914 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 


vi 


CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manac 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data b 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in 
publication, as well as many other data series are availab 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely data n 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistic 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 028 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


ialysis of September Data Releases 
sed on data available as of October 17, 1983)1 


nmary 


ed on the recent performance of output and employment, 
pears that economic growth for the third quarter continued 
rate comparable to that in the first half of the year. There 
signs, however, of a redistribution in the sources of growth. 
articular, the large contribution to the recovery made by 
rts has declined, while housing activity has begun to drop, 
ast in the short term. Consumer demand remains on an 
ard trend despite signs of faltering in July. Business in- 
ment in inventories and plant and equipment is strengthen- 
0 offset most of the slack in some areas of household and 
rnaldemand. The upward trend of import demand remains 
le, partly as a result of the shift in demand towards business 
stment, which has a relatively high import content, and im- 
5 of crude oil to help rebuild domestic inventories. 


deceleration in export demand is consistent with the slight 
down in the growth of real GNP in the United States in the 
quarter. The recent easing of the leading indicators for 
Jnited States suggests that this moderation will continue, 
ugh export growth for Canada in the second half of the 
should be sustained by this more moderate growth in the 
2d States and an improvement in growth prospects for 
pe, which generally has had a feeble recovery so far in 
Bi 


downturn in housing activity in the third quarter has been 
arily an adjustment to the expiry of the CHOSP in May, 
ugh the extended weakness of housing starts into 
ember is suggestive that cyclical factors, notably mortgage 
3 and incomes, may explain part of this weakness. A more 
erate rate of growth in housing activity by year-end would 
onsistent with the performance of consumer demand to 
in the recovery. Personal expenditure grew moderately 
e early stages of the upturn, as the weakness of real in- 
es meant that much of this recovery was financed by lower 
1g8. Household discretionary income also has been sus- 
d by lower interest payments on debt, a stimulus that 
iid continue to year-end for home-owners renewing one- 
mortgages. Retail sales, which sagged on balance be- 
n June and August, should also be supported in the autumn 
'¢ further slowdown in consumer prices and the continua- 
of employment growth. 


| references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the pur- 
S€ of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
‘asonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the pro- 
cted factor method employed in the numbers published by the 
itaource. For this reason numbers cited in this report may dif- 
‘from those published by the data source. 


The indications of an upturn in business capital outlays is a mark- 
ed reversal from the declines recorded in this sector during 
the recession and early into the recovery. The swing to an in- 
crease in manufacturing inventories was most evident in the 
motor vehicle and petroleum industries, where stocks relative 
to shipments had fallen below 1979 levels. The ratio of inven- 
tories to shipments, however, remains above pre-recession 
levels in a majority of major industry groups. As a result, it is 
not clear that inventories will continue to grow apace economy- 
wide. Most firms appear to have ended the hefty rates of reduc- 
tion in stocks recorded in the past year, but remain prudent 
with regard to inventories in light of the uncertain outlook for 
sales growth, high financing costs, and a less than complete 
recovery in corporate balance sheets. The decline in business 
investment in plant and equipment had slowed to only 0.6 per 
cent in the second quarter, and there are indications of an in- 
crease in the third. The trend of import demand for machinery 
and equipment remains positive into August, which may indicate 
in part a trend by firms to invest in productivity-enhancing goods, 
while non-residential construction activity has shown signs of 
recovering, aided by public work projects. 


¢ Real domestic product slowed to a0.3 per cent gain in Ju- 
ly, although this still places output 1.7 per cent above its sec- 
ond quarter average. Most of the deceleration in July 
originated in declines in retail trade, personal services, and 
housing. Manufacturing production continued to perform 
well, up 1.3 per cent, as inventories increased to offset an 
easing of final demand. Further increases in manufacturing 
output are augured by the strengthening of manufacturing 
employment in September. 


¢ The indicators of personal expenditure for retail goods 
declined by 1.6 per cent in volume in July, after rapid gains 
in the previous two months. The drop largely originated in 
Semi-durable and non-durable goods, as spending on 
durables was buttressed by higher furniture and appliance 
sales in Ontario, where consumers advanced purchases 
before the re-imposition of the sales tax on these goods early 
in August. 


¢ The Conference Board index of consumer confidence was 
unchanged at a level of 123.3 in the third quarter, following 
large gains in the first half of the year. Consumer confidence 
declined in terms of the outlook for the financial position and 
employment prospects for households. 


Employment rose by 0.4 per cent in September, based on 
the labour force survey, after slowing to a marginal gain in 
August. Most of the upturn originated in the manufacturing 
sector. Employment growth excluding agriculture eased 
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slightly from 1.3 per cent in the second quarter to 1.0 per 
cent in the third. The growth of employment and a marginal 
decline in the labour force served to reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate from 11.8 per cent in August to 11.3 per cent 
in September. 


Housing starts in urban areas sagged to 104,000 units at 
annual rates in August, before recovering slightly in 
September. The drop in starts from the peak rate of 
231,000 units in May, the last month of the Canadian Home 
Ownership Stimulus Program, had begun to be reflected in 
lower work-put-in-place in July. Sales of existing homes also 
weakened in July. 


e The volume of manufacturing new orders rose 1.5 per cent 
in July after no change in June. The growth of real 
shipments slowed for the third consecutive month, to 1.1 
per cent in July. An examination of the filtered data by ma- 
jor industry group reveals an easing of the growth of 
shipments in several industries related to consumer and hous- 
ing demand, such as clothing, furniture and fixtures, and non- 
metallic minerals. This has been partly offset by an upturn 
for investment-related industries, notably machinery. 


The volume of inventories rose by $71 million in the 
manufacturing sector in July, the first significant increase 
since the recovery began. Most of the upturn originated in 
motor vehicles, petroleum, and lumber products. Together 
with the increase in shipments, the stock-to-shipments ratio 
in manufacturing remained at 1.89 in constant dollars in July. 
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e The short-term trend of the nominal merchandise ti 
balance declined to $1,558 million with the inclusion of 
for August. The reduction resulted from a slowing 0 
short-term trend for export growth from 2.3 per cent in M 
to 1.2 per cent, reflecting an easing in United States der 
for fabricated materials and end products, notably m 
vehicles, as well as natural gas. The short-term trend fc 
ports remained relatively strong at +2.5 per cent, asas 
reversal in petroleum imports and continued rapid gain 
investment goods outweighed a moderating trenc 
household goods and for most fabricated materials. 


Price inflation remained moderate in August. The t 
justed CPI rose 0.5 per cent, largely due to increased ¢ 
for home accommodation as well as higher indirect te 
Excluding these factors, prices were little changed in Au 
Industry selling prices rose by a seasonally adjusted 0.. 
cent, while raw materials prices declined in the month. 
agricultural raw materials prices have been stable since 
As a result, the outlook for consumer prices in the fi 
quarter is for continued moderation, while Agriculture Ce 
expects food prices to stabilize as well. 


The leading indicator continued to grow at a rapid rate in. 
rising 2.61 per cent to 139.41. The steady growth of th 
dex signals a sustained recovery of output over the se 
half of the year. The signs of a slowing in housing and exp 
which were evident in the non-filtered version in June, conti! 
in July, but have had little effect on the movement of the « 
posite index. Industrial demand in manufacturing acceler: 
indicating the recovery of output in the third quarter shou’ 
comparable to the gains registered in the first two quar 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


According to the indicators of personal expenditure on goods, 
the recovery of consumer demand should continue in the third 
quarter, despite a reduction in the rate of growth early in the 
quarter. The rate of increase for new motor vehicle sales has 
slowed since June (to +2.59 per cent in July), which preced- 
ed the flattening-out of retail sales in July. A slowing of con- 
sumer demand is to be expected, given the effect on current 
incomes of less rapid growth of non-agricultural employment 
during the summer and a decline in real wage rates. The 
positive reaction of consumers since May to the temporary 
reduction of the sales tax in Ontario on furniture and appliances 
(+4.81 per cent in July), however, supports the notion that 
households remain guardedly confident about their financial 
situation. Sales of furniture and appliances jumped by 15.1 
per cent in the non-filtered2 version in July to the second 
highest level in the past two years. 


The residential construction index declined (— 2.04 per cent) 
for the first time since the upturn initiated last November, and 
signals an imminent retrenchment in the housing sector. The 
drop in housing starts has been larger than is explained solely 
by the end of the CHOSP program, which suggests that the 
decline in activity throughout Canada in July and August is partly 
related to cyclical factors. This interpretation of the housing 
market is consistent with the recent weakening of housing starts 
in the U.S. 


2 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 
wise Stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters 
so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered 
index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 
month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 
361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 
false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 
per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


3 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


The leading indicators for manufacturing continued tc 
vigorously in July, reflecting the continued growth of de’ 
in virtually all manufacturing sectors. New orders for du 
goods registered the strongest increase since 1978 (+ 
per cent), which probably will result in an appreciable g 
manufacturing output in the third quarter. This notion is 
ported by the creation of 82,000 jobs in the manufacturing 
tor during this period. Manufacturing inventories continu 
drop, however, despite a slight increase in the non-filtere: 
sion in July. As aresult, the ratio of shipments to stocks 
tinued its rapid gains, rising to 1.53 in July. Due to the we 
ing of the leading indicators for housing and exports, the g 
of output should result in an increase in total inventories 

third quarter. The change in price per unit labour cost 
tinued its rapid growth, rising by 0.12 to 0.57 per centin 
largely due to a steady gain in production per person empl 
An increase in industrial demand, coupled with an improve 
in profit margins, should assure a further recovery in pro 
the short term, and encourage a consolidation of busine 
vestment. The average workweek rose by 0.29 per ¢ 


Leading Indicators 
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+The number of mortgage loans approved in July has been fi 
due to unavailability of data. 


leading indicator for the United States decelerated slight- 
) +1.59 per cent, after six months of rapid recovery. The 
st important sources of weakness were in housing and in- 
tment goods, probably due to the small upturn in interest 
$ in recent months. The financial market indicators also 
sted to interest rates, with stock market prices stabilizing 
ily before a drop in August, and with a flattening-out of the 
ley supply (M2). Our exports recently have reflected the 
it slowdown of the recovery in the United States, notably 
end products. Exports of crude materials declined less 
dly of late, as European demand has firmed in line with the 
2D forecast of an acceleration of the recovery in the 
ond half of the year. 


signs of a slowing of final demand were supported by the 
Icial sector indicators beginning in June. In July, the rate 
rowth of the Toronto stock market index fell to +2.60 per 
t, while the increase in the real money supply M1 eased 
0.76 per cent. The slowdowns reflect the weak gains in 
non-filtered version, following declines in June. 


put 


/ domestic product slowed to a 0.3 per cent gain in July, 
declines in retail trade and residential construction account- 
or most of the slowdown. The prospects for rapid growth 
é third quarter as a whole remain good, however, as out- 
n July was 1.7 per cent above its second quarter average. 
iS consistent with the behaviour of total non-agricultural 
loyment, which rose 1.0 per cent in the third quarter follow- 
1 1.3 per cent gain in the second, and with the preliminary 
nates for real GNP in the United States, which show growth 
0 per cent at annual rates after a 9.7 per cent gain in the 
nd quarter. There is likely to be a substantial shift in the 
position of demand in the quarter, as inventories appear 
ave Supplanted household demand as a major source of 
vth and as investment in plant and equipment shows signs 
rengthening. 


dut in goods-producing industries rose by 0.5 per cent 
lly, Compared to an average monthly gain of 1.8 per cent 
€ previous three months. Declines were recorded in the 
Ng and construction sectors, while output continued to 
agthen in manufacturing and forestry. The 1.1 per cent 
)in Construction activity originated in lower home-building, 
Ousing starts have wilted following the expiration of the 
)SP stimulus in May. Partly offsetting this weakening was 
‘ther upturn in non-residential construction. The upturn 
2 April has been most notable for commercial buildings, as 
88 public works on highways especially in Western 


Canada. Mining output declined 1.4 per cent in July after a 
4.5 per cent increase in the second quarter. About three- 
quarters of the decline originated in sharp cutbacks in output 
of iron ore and asbestos, as these sectors appear to be in the 
midst of a secular retreat, particularly in their Quebec opera- 
tions. The reports of a probable ban on asbestos use in the 
United States by the Environmental Protection Agency worsens 
the outlook for this industry (FP 15/10). Output of other metal 
mines also declined in July, as the recovery of base metal prices 
has been relatively weak in the current cyclical upturn com- 
pared to historical norms. Output of crude petroleum and 
natural gas rose strongly for the second straight month (along 
with imports of crude oil), as producers attempt to rebuild 
inventories before winter. 


Manufacturing output rose by 1.3 per cent in July, and is now 
about 3.0 per cent above its second quarter average. About 
one-tenth of the gain in July reflected a temporary surge in ac- 
tivity in anticipation of the re-imposition of the sales tax on fur- 
niture and appliances in Ontario in August (output of household 
furniture rose by 13.9 per cent). Output also rose for paper 
and allied products, wood, and petrochemicals, with export de- 
mand underpinning much of this growth. In addition, activity 
in the wood industry accelerated in light of the potential for a 
strike in the B.C. forest industry in the autumn. The heavy in- 
dustries concentrated in Central Canada fared poorly in July, 
following strong growth in the second quarter. The most 
noticeable reversal occurred in motor vehicle assemblies, off 
3.0 per cent after a 5.9 per cent decline in June, and weakness 
in related industries such as rubber and iron and steel. The 
decline in the auto industry should be reversed with the start 
of the new model-year in September, while orders data sug- 
gest that most business investment industries should resume 
growth in the near future. The moderation in manufacturing ac- 
tivity appears to have been limited to July and August, as LFS 
employment data reveal a sharp upturn in September. Much 
of the gain in output in July was destined for stock accumula- 
tion, aS shipments growth continued to decelerate. 


Output in service-producing industries slowed to 0.2 per cent 
in July from an average of 0.7 per cent in the prior four months. 
Much of the slowdown occurred in retail trade activity, off 2.3 
per cent. At the same time, consumer demand for personal 
services declined by 0.9 per cent and for insurance and real 
estate agencies by 5.1 per cent, reflecting a downturn in house 
sales in July after four months of recovery. Service output also 
remains sluggish in the financial industry, reflecting the recent 
slack in bank and stock market activity, and in public administra- 
tion, where provincial output fell 0.4 per cent in July. The slack 
in domestic and external trade activity in July also was evident 
in lower transportation output. 
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Households 


The monthly increase of employment in September (+0.4 per 
cent) continued to be slightly below the gains registered dur- 
ing the second quarter, due to slower growth in service- 
producing industries. The rebound in employment in industries 
related to housing was weak following the drop in August, and 
the short-term prospects remain sombre due to the weakness 
of disposable incomes and high interest rates. Housing Starts 
were at an annual rate of 134,000 units in August. The 
weakness of real incomes also was evident in sales of semi- 
durable goods, which dropped by 5.3 per cent in July to a level 
only slightly above the trough levels in 1982. The trend of 
employment in trade remained positive, however, as sales of 
durable goods continued their steady increase and demand for 
personal loans has risen. In total, labour market conditions re- 
mained favourable, particularly in light of the strong gain in 
manufacturing employment (+2.9 per cent). 


Employment rose 0.4 per cent (+42,000) in September, a rate 
of increase which continued to be slightly below those 
registered in the second quarter due to the prolongation of slow 
growth in service-producing industries. The increase in 
September was largely attributable to higher employment in the 
manufacturing sector (+54,000), where growth has been par- 
ticularly steady since May. The strong increase in manufac- 
turing employment supports the notion that the pace of the in- 
dustrial recovery will be maintained in the third quarter, which 
will probably lead to higher stocks since final demand is show- 
ing signs of slowing. Employment was also up in the trade sec- 
tor (+12,000) for the second consecutive month, reflecting 
the sustained upward trend in this sector. After the July drop, 
employment in the trade sector has climbed 0.7 per cent, 
reaching its highest level since January. After the decline 
posted in August, employment increased in construction (+0.7 
per cent) and in finance, insurance and real estate (+ 1.0 per 
cent) as the short-term outlook for housing deteriorated. On 
the other hand, a decline in employment was registered in 
primary industries excluding agriculture. The most notewor- 
thy events in the labour market in September were the substan- 
tial increase in full-time employment (+97 ,000) and the decline 
in part-time employment (—59,000), which reflects the 
qualitative improvement in labour demand. This latter decrease 
was the first one since January 1983. 


By age group and sex, males 25 years of age and over 
benefited most (+ 24,000) from the overall increase in employ- 
ment. In fact, about 70.1 per cent of the increase in the number 
of full-time jobs were taken by men. In contrast to August, 
employment among women aged 15 to 19 declined by 
15,000. This was offset by a 0.5 per cent rise in employment 
among women 25 and over. At the provincial level, Quebec 
posted the largest gain (+33,000), followed by Ontario 
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(+23,000) and British Columbia (+8,000). The increa: 
those three provinces was largely attributable to the reco 
in the manufacturing sector. Male employment register 
somewhat larger advance in Ontario (+1.4 per cent) thi 
Quebec (+1.0 per cent) because of the heavier conce 
tion of manufacturing industries in Ontario. In the other 
vinces, notably the Prairies and the Maritimes, employ 
continued to improve at the same pace as last month. 


In conjunction with the less rapid recovery in employment, t 
was a slowdown in labour supply for the second consec! 
month, as reflected in the decrease (— 14,000) in the la 
force. This decrease, coupled with the increase in em| 
ment, led to a more important reduction than last month ir 
unemployment rate (a decrease of half a percentage poir 
11.3 per cent). The decline in the participation rate ove 
past two months is due more to voluntary withdrawal fron 
labour force rather than to discouragement among job seel 
which reflects the sustained high level of household — 
fidence. The decline in the participation rate, although | 
important among young people, also affected men aged 2£ 
over (—O.1 per cent). 


The indicators of the housing market were still dominate 
the correction that followed the termination of the Cané 
Home Ownership Stimulation Program (CHOSP), and 
outlook for incomes and interest rates does not portend ani 
vigorous recovery in the short term. The most pronoul 
reversal has been in single-family housing, directly attribu 
to the termination of the CHOSP, whereas the downturn in| 
ple housing seems to have resulted from a shift in der 
toward ownership. Housing starts dropped 8.2 per cé 
August, to 134,000 units. The 18.6 per cent upturn in bu 
permits in July (to 139,500 units) due to single-family hot 
does not necessarily signal the end of the correction, butr 
is more the result of the weakness in June, the first month 
the program ended. 


Single-family housing starts in urban areas plummeted 
a peak of 129,000 units in May to 54,000 in August. | 
severity of the downturn suggests that the pent-up demar 
single-family housing that had built up over 18 months of re 
sion was largely realized while the CHOSP was in effect. — 
the temporary correction period following the termination © 
program, the evolution of the housing market will be dete 
ed by the trends in disposable incomes and interest rates, | 
though from a demographic standpoint the potential for gr 
remains high (that is, the number of people who have 4s _ 
propensity to buy houses who are now adults and pare 
essentially the baby-boom generation — will increase durin 
current decade). However, the short-term prospects for S_ 
family housing remain clouded by weak disposable income 
ongoing high interest rates during the first six months ¢ 
recovery. 
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vity in the multiple housing sector decelerated with the 
in the number of completed single-family units, a result of 
shift in demand toward ownership. The number of unoc- 
ied dwellings completed during the previous six months in 
ropolitan areas continued to decline in August (—8.5 per 
t) but remained high. It appears that vigorous recovery in 
market will not take place until this excess supply is 
leted, which should take another few months. 


il sales declined by 1.6 per cent in volume in July follow- 
rapid gains in the prior two months. The drop largely 
nated in a retrenchment of demand for semi-durable goods, 
).3 per cent, along with marginal declines for durable and 
durable goods. Sales of durable goods were buttressed 
4.4 per cent gain in furniture and appliance sales, after 
4 per cent jump in June, despite the recent weakening in 
housing activity. The temporary removal of the sales tax 
urniture and appliances in Ontario largely explains the 
fant level of sales, although the liberalization of federal tax 
so that RHOSP accounts could be used for furniture and 
ance purchases undoubtedly fostered this gain as well. 
inal data on sales of furniture and appliances (aside from 
tment stores, for which detailed provincial data is not 
able) indicate that about 75 per cent of the increase in June 
July originated in Ontario. Strong consumer demand for 
= goods also may explain the upturn of personal loan de- 
Jin July. Passenger car sales have slowed steadily from 
ak monthly rate of increase of +13.3 per cent in March 
)change in July. The recovery of sales of durable goods 
sparked the revival of consumer demand to date. Sales 
irable goods have risen 17.2 per cent since the trough 
il 1982, compared to slightly over 3 per cent for non- 
le goods. Demand for furniture and appliances and cars 
accounted for 70 per cent of the recovery of durable 
is, reflecting lower interest rates and short-term price 
tives which ignited pent-up demand. 


Jecline in sales of semi-durable and non-durable goods 
ly represents a renewal of the sluggish demand that has 
Sted since early in the recovery of consumer demand. 
incorporating declines of 5.3 per cent and 0.8 per cent 
y, this places sales of semi-durable and non-durable goods 
er cent and 3.1 per cent above their trough levels. This 
Ness is in accordance with the large influence that declin- 
2al incomes exert on demand for semi-durable and non- 
@ goods. The most pronounced slowing of sales was 
thing, household furnishings, and gasoline. 


umers in Canada appear to have fundamentally changed 
willingness to finance purchases of goods and services 
debt, in response to the high real rates of finance ex- 
need in most of the early 1980's. In this regard, their 


behaviour mirrors that of the American consumer’ and of in- 
dustrial corporations in Canada, as most economic groups in 
society have reduced debt levels (the major exception being 
government debt). Consumer credit (as measured by the Bank 
of Canada) as a proportion of disposable incomes has fallen 
from an historical peak of 21.9 per cent in the third quarter of 
1979 to 17.4 per cent at the trough of the recession in the 
fourth quarter of 1982. This figure recovered slightly to 17.5 
per cent in the first quarter, although a sharp decline in per- 
sonal loan demand at chartered banks in the second quarter 
suggests that a further drop is likely to be evident when com- 
plete data are published. The weakness of consumer demand 
for credit, despite a large increase in demand for passenger 
cars and furniture and appliances, apparently is explained by 
the exceptionally large decline in personal savings, which have 
been mobilized by consumers to finance pent-up demand for 
durable goods in particular. The reduction in the share of con- 
sumer credit outstanding relative to incomes has directly in- 
creased discretionary incomes, by reducing the burden of ser- 
vicing this debt. The transfer portion of interest payments on 
consumer debt have declined from 3.0 per cent of disposable 
income in the fourth quarter of 1981 to 1.9 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1983 and then to 1.7 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1983. This reflects an absolute decline of $2.9 
billion since late 1981, as interest rates and the level of debt 
have declined. A similar process presumably has been at work 
in mortgage debt, although complete data are not available. 


Meanwhile, a survey by the Conference Board suggests that 
consumer confidence may have reached a peak. The index 
of consumer confidence was unchanged at 123.3 in the third 
quarter. This reflected a decline in the number of Canadians 
who expect to improve their financial position in the next six 
months and a drop in the number of people who expect the 
number of jobs to increase in the same period. 


Prices 


The indicators of inflation in Canada continued to advance at 
a moderate pace in August. Moreover, the stability of prices 
for non-agricultural raw materials between April and August 
augurs well for the prices of manufactured goods. In the short 
term, the overall inflation rate should continue to be restrained 
by productivity gains at almost all production and distribution 
levels and by the slowdown in negotiated wage increases 
(+ 5.9 per cent in the second quarter for contracts without cost- 
of-living adjustment clauses, compared with +6.5 per cent in 
the first quarter). Moreover, Agriculture Canada does not ex- 
pect retail food prices to rise in the fourth quarter. 


4 See Conference Board, Statistical Bulletin, August 1983. 
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The 0.5 per cent increase in the Consumer Price Index (not 
seasonally adjusted) was almost entirely due to special factors. 
In particular, the 0.8 per cent advance in the housing compo- 
nent, which accounted for more than half the monthly rise, was 
largely attributable to higher prices for furniture and large 
household appliances following the end of the temporary lif- 
ting of the 7 per cent sales tax in Ontario, and to the increase 
in shelter costs, primarily in Quebec where rents rose con- 
siderably in August. Price increases for other non-food con- 
sumer goods, although fairly evenly distributed, remained very 
moderate. 


A number of factors helped to restrain prices for non-food con- 
sumer goods and items not subject to tax increases. In terms 
of costs, retailers benefited from an appreciable drop in interest 
payments (down 19.9 per cent between the second quarter 
of 1982 and the second quarter of 1983), an easing of unit 
labour costs (+ 1.5 per cent in the same period) and very small 
price increases in prices of manufactured goods. Moreover, 
weak consumer demand in July and August prompted retailers 
to improve their profit margins at the level of costs rather than 
by price increases. 


According to Agriculture Canada, the food price index is unlikely 
to rise in the fourth quarter. Upward pressure exerted by poor 
grain and oilseed harvests in the United States should be off- 
set by lower beef and pork prices and seasonal declines in fresh 
fruit and vegetable prices (for more details, see the analysis 
of the Raw Materials Price Index). 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index con- 
tinued rising at a moderate pace in August (+0.3 per cent). 
Cyclical forces again helped to moderate price increases on 
non-food manufactured products (for an analysis of food prices, 
see the section on the Raw Materials Price Index). Prices for 
most non-food raw materials remained steady between April 
and August. Further productivity gains were registered in the 
manufacturing sector, and the downward movement in the 
filtered trend of unit labour costs, which began in February, 
continued in June (—O.3 per cent). In addition, the restruc- 
turing of debt loads and lower interest rates has considerably 
reduced interest payments (22.8 per cent from the second 
quarter of 1982 to the second quarter of 1983). While de- 
mand for manufactured goods has grown vigorously since the 
beginning of the recovery, manufacturers remain reluctant to 
increase their prices and inventories too quickly because of 
the low capacity utilization rate (68.1 per cent in the second 
quarter). 


After contributing substantially to the advance of the ISPI since 
the beginning of the recovery, wood prices fell for the second 
straight month as a result of the reversal in residential construc- 
tion in North America, which suggests that manufacturing prices 
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remained sensitive to demand conditions (shipments were 
again in July, but the drop in housing starts in July and Au; 
was perceived as significant by analysts in this market). Ino 
sectors, the upward trend in demand led to moderate pric« 
creases, even in the paper and allied industries, which ne 
theless lost money in the second quarter (down 0.1 per ¢ 
after two consecutive gains of 0.5 per cent). 


The Raw Materials Price Index (not seasonally adjus 
posted a sharp advance (+0.9 per cent) in August after tt 
months of relative stability. This surge in the overall index c 
not signal a widespread inflationary trend at the raw mate 
level since it was almost entirely due to vegetable prodi 
(+10.4 per cent). Most of the principal components of 
index have remained virtually unchanged since April after 
ing sharply between November and April. Except in the en 
sector, it appears that when demand recovered, producers * 
to regain some of the ground they lost in prices during 
recession and make their operations profitable. Subsequ 
ly, prices of those raw materials levelled off between April 
August as a result of productivity gains, capacity un 
utilization, international competition and the reversal in resii 
tial construction in North America. 


The signs of upward pressure on prices for vegetable 
animal products should ease in the short run. Vegetable 

duct prices rose 10.4 per cent in August, bringing to 24.C 
cent the advance in the last twelve months. This yearly incre 
was fairly evenly distributed and was caused by poor weal 
which cut sharply into harvests of fresh fruit and vegeta 
grains, oilseeds and sugar in a number of major growing ar 
Some prices were also affected by special factors such a¢ 
American policy of reducing grain and oilseed production. — 
upward pressures on fresh fruit and vegetable prices sh 
disappear in the fall as seasonal supplies come onto the ma 
but they could resume in the winter if inventories in sto! 
are too low. 


The surge in grain and oilseed prices, coupled with weak 
fit margins, prompted farmers to send more cattle to slaug! 
whose prices were down appreciably over the summer, am 
ment which probably resulted in a further drop in the ¢ 
livestock. In January 1983, stocks were aiready below 
level recorded during the last trough of the beef cycle in 1 
(the decrease in breeding stocks was not as large in the Ur 
States). Low production capacity is expected to limit Sup. 
during 1984, which should exert upward pressure on pri | 
However, according to Agriculture Canada‘, lower S€ 
prices and higher feed costs will prompt farmers to sell off r 
of their breeding stock in the fourth quarter, and prices will 


5 Agriculture Canada, Food Market Commentary, Ottawa, Suppl) 
Services, September 1983. 


g. The short-term outlook for pork is similar, but the long- 
outlook is different because hog supplies have remained 
in North America as a result of a sharp increase in breeding 
KS in the United States, which should restrain upward 
sures caused by higher feed costs. As for poultry and 
, higher grain prices and lower production should exert 
ard pressure on prices until the end of the year. 


iness Investment 


ugh cyclical forces are not working in favour of a vigorous, 
dly based upswing in business investment, there are in- 
sing signs in the coincident indicators that a recovery is 
nent. However, the recovery appears to be confined to 
all number of industries, as the poor overall financial posi- 
f firms coupled with the low capacity utilization rate make 
cult to fully account for the upturn of business investment. 


nternal and external sources of funds and the profitability 
sinesses have improved, but debt loads remain high, which 
id prompt firms to rebuild their financial positions before 
ting.- The ratio of direct sources of funds (undistributed 
S$, subsidies and capital consumption allowances) to in- 
nent expenditures rose to 1.25 in the second quarter, a 
which was attained only in the fourth quarter of 1977 
ling the 1974-75 recession (excluding subsidies, the 
“al movement is similar to the recovery of 1975). The 
10n shareholders’ net equity in non-financial corporations 
ased to 8.1 per cent in the second quarter (from 4.9 per 
a year earlier), a low level in comparison with the 
—1980 period (13.5 per cent). It is difficult to evaluate 
iportance and the impact of this upturn in profitability due 
€ severity of the recession and high interest rates. 
ver, the improvement in profits should prompt businesses 
) reduce their debts. Non-financial corporations will have 
inance or retire about $5 billion in long-term debt which 
ll due between the second quarter of 1983 and the sec- 
juarter of 1984. Long-term liquidity (long-term debt 
‘e to the value of shareholders’ equity) was up slightly in 
2cond quarter (55.6 per cent, compared with 44.7 per 
or the corresponding period in 1981). Firms would have 
juce their long-term debt by over $14 billion or raise 
holders’ equity by $31 billion to boost their long-term li- 
y fatio back to the level of the second quarter of 1981. 


€ detailed analysis of financial data reveals that only a 
lumber of firms experienced strong upturns in their pro- 
y and financial position, which suggests that the recovery 
‘Stment was also limited to those industries attempting 
€ productivity and improve their competitive positions 
‘educing their debt loads. For example, the return on 
lolders’ net equity in the second quarter of 1983 was 


27.0 per cent for transportation equipment manufacturers, 12.7 
per cent for communications firms and 19.8 per cent for 
petroleum product wholesalers (the integration of the oil com- 
panies and the good performance in their extraction and 
manufacturing industry counterparts indicate that these com- 
panies are very profitable). Their long-term debt remains high, 
but the amount of debt to be repaid or refinanced between the 
second quarter of 1983 and the second quarter of 1984 as 
a percentage of second quarter profits (at an annual rate) is 
much lower than the average for non-financial corporations 
(42.3 per cent): transportation equipment (4.9 per cent), com- 
munications (15.5 per cent), and petroleum product manufac- 
turing (27.5 per cent) and distribution (6.3 per cent). The finan- 
cial sector, whose profits have risen sharply, may also be con- 
tributing to the recovery. However, the financial position of min- 
ing companies remains precarious, and the recent decline in 
demand and world prices for a number of metals augurs poor- 
ly for the future. 


The coincident indicators show that the upturn in machinery 
and equipment outlays continued into the third quarter. Judg- 
ing by the surge in imports of these goods in August, final 
domestic demand rebounded strongly in August, after a small 
decline in July. The filtered trend was positive for all categories 
of investment-related imports (except motor vehicles) and ac- 
celerated in about half of them, notably those in which the trend 
recovered only recently such as drilling equipment, industrial 
machinery and metal fabricating equipment. The strong 
recovery in machinery and equipment expenditures is also con- 
firmed by the acceleration of filtered shipments for these goods 
manufactured in Canada and by the trend in mid-year invest- 
ment intentions. At mid-year, businesses planned to spend 
some $25.5 billion in 1983, compared with actual expenditures 
of only $24.9 billion at an annual rate in the first quarter. 


It is too early to tell whether the recent upturn in the coinci- 
dent indicators of non-residential fixed investment marks a 
cyclical low. First, if nominal expenditures simply remained 
steady at the level recorded for the first half of the year ($25.5 
billion at an annual rate), it would imply that there has been a 
substantial upward revision in investment intentions from the 
mid-year figure of $24.6 billion. The recovery probably would 
be concentrated in oil and gas exploration and development, 
since there are signs only of a stabilization in non-residential 
construction, and the leading indicators of engineering work 
were still declining in August. Subsidies seemed to have 
prompted petroleum industries to start their exploration plans, 
but their debt loads remain a serious handicap (the amount of 
long-term debts to be repaid or refinanced between the second 
quarter of 1983 and the second quarter of 1984 is $25 billion). 


The metreage-drilled index soared from 106.6 in May to 199.9 
in August, a recovery that appears to be confirmed by the 
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forecast 11.7 per cent increase in nominal expenditures in this 
area over 1982 levels. The filtered index of building permits 
in constant dollars has remained almost unchanged since 
January 1983, as the recovery in the commercial sector was 
offset by decreases in industrial and institutional construction. 
The downward trend-cycle for contract awards for engineer- 
ing work in constant dollars continued in August (—2:7 per 
cent). 


Manufacturing 


The indicators of manufacturing activity continued to advance 
in July. Production rose 1.3 per cent in the month, although 
a significant amount of this output was diverted to stock 
replenishing for the first time in the recovery. The upturn in 
stocks appears to be largely a voluntary accumulation, although 
the recent slowdown in shipments may have contributed 
somewhat to the increase in stocks as well. The deceleration 
in shipments is evident in a slowdown for some household- 
related industries, although the rate of increase remains high. 
At the same time, the upturn in investment-related industries 
strengthened in July. Together with an increase in new orders, 
the short-term outlook for manufacturing remains encouraging, 
as confirmed by the large jump (+ 2.9 per cent) in manufactur- 
ing employment in the labour force survey data for September. 


New orders placed with manufacturing firms rose by 1.5 per 
cent in volume in July, after no change in June. The modera- 
tion during June and July, compared to the average monthly 
increase of 2.9 per cent in the first five months of 1983, has 
originated in a slowing trend for goods related to consumer and 
housing demand. This has outweighed an acceleration in 
orders in industries which have been lagging the cycle, notably 
investment-related industries. The number of industries record- 
ing an increase in orders remains high, as the trend of orders 
remained positive for 90.0 per cent of the major industry 
groups. 


The slowdown in new orders placed with industries dependent 
on household demand is consistent with the weakening of retail 
sales and housing starts in July and August, as well as the 
developing slack in the trend of imports of consumer goods. 
For example, the filtered version of new orders slowed for the 
textile (to +2.12 per cent) and clothing (+0.67 per cent) in- 
dustries, despite the prospect of strikes in August, as retail sales 
of clothing declined sharply in July and August. Shipments of 
transportation equipment rose 1.90 per cent, as the summer 
slowdown in exports by the auto industry has only begun to 
be reflected in declines in the non-filtered data over June and 
July. Moreover, this industry appears to have boosted activi- 
ty in September with the introduction of the new model-year, 
as reflected in the sharp gain in manufacturing employment 
(+2.9 per cent) in the labour force survey in that month. 
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Several industries which had lagged the recovery in ov 
manufacturing activity in 1983 now have begun to experie 
an acceleration in demand. This is particularly evident in 
filtered data for investment-related industries, notably machi 
(+0.81 per cent after a 2.17 per cent drop last month), € 
trical products (+2.35 per cent), and metal fabricating (+1 
per cent). This firming of orders augurs an improved pe 
mance for business investment in plant and equipment ir 
second half of 1983, after the marginal 0.6 per cent de 
in the second quarter. Demand in some export-relate: 
dustries also has strengthened recently, notably paper and: 
(+2.41 per cent) and wood (+2.41 per cent). Whether tl 
gains should be interpreted as primarily cyclical in natu 
unclear, however, as producers in these industries low 
prices significantly in the summer. The upturn in new or 
may largely reflect an attempt to build inventories in anti: 
tion of labour disputes in the B.C. forest products indi 
beginning in September. Wood inventories, for example, 
by $13 million in volume in the wholesale sector in July 
by $39 million in manufacturing in June and July. 


Real shipments have begun to moderate in response ti 
recent easing of order gains, rising 1.1 per cent in July 
pared to a monthly rate of about 2.0 per cent early in the 
ond quarter. The sources of growth broadly reflected th 
new orders. A deceleration of the trend for shipments wa: 
dent in household-related industries such as textiles, clot 
furniture and fixtures, and food and beverages. The dow! 
in housing starts since May was evident in a decelerati 
the growth of shipments for non-metallic minerals (to + 
per cent), notably cement and related construction mater 
Partly offsetting this moderating trend was an upturi 
investment-related and energy industries. The downward 
for electrical products (— 0.29 per cent) and machinery (— 
per cent) has lagged the recovery of new orders in thes 
dustries, as these industries must adjust output to meet 
orders rather than selling from stock. The strength of 
orders and the slowing rate of decline of unfilled orders é 
well for gains in investment-related shipments. Shipmer 
the petroleum refining industry rose 0.38 per cent in the fil 
version after a 0.20 per cent increase last month. The u 
in petroleum shipments follows sixteen consecutive deci 
and reflects attempts to rebuild oil inventories which 
reduced to low levels by the end of the second quarte 
strong inflow of crude oil imports and an upturn in dom. 
production of crude oil has been reflected in increased € 
ty by refiners, a rebuilding of petroleum inventories in Ji 
both the manufacturing and wholesale sectors, and the e 
price wars in most major urban centers since May. 
Manufacturing inventories rose by $71 million 1971 con 
dollars in July. By stage of processing, the swing to accu 
tion was most evident for finished goods and goods-in-pro 


s the first sizeable accumulation of stocks in the recovery, 
5 amarked reversal from the $75 million decline in June. 
1.1 per cent increase in manufacturing shipments, 
ver, kept the ratio of total stocks to shipments constant 
89. 


ipturn in inventories was largely accounted for by motor 
les (+$56 million) and an end to hefty rates of decline 
troleum (+$2 million after a $50 million drop in June). 
@ appear to be voluntary accumulations as firms in these 
\dustries are rebuilding stocks back towards normal levels 
g the summer slowdown in demand. The stock-to- 
ent ratio stood at 0.21 in the transportation equipment 
try and at 0.65 in petroleum in July, their lowest levels 
four years. Other major contributors to the accumula- 
fere the wood (+$17 million after a $22 million increase 
e) and clothing industries (+ $14 million). However, signs 
lowing of demand and stock-building in the possible even- 
of strikes appear more to be the motives behind these 
than a need to rebuild the ratio of stocks to sales. Most 
industries recorded little significant change in stocks, as 
lory-to-sales ratios remain above pre-recession norms in 
ndustries aside from autos and petroleum. However, the 
rates of inventory reduction in the first half of the year 
rr to have ceased. 


nal Sector 


te fairly positive signs in the seasonally adjusted data in 
it, the short-term trend in foreign trade continued to point 
owdown in the rapid recovery of GNP initiated during the 
lf of the year. The short-term trend decelerated to +1.2 
nt for exports and remained virtually unchanged at +2.2 
ont in imports. The slowing of exports, particularly of 
ated materials and end products, reflected the weaken- 
sales to the United States, while exports of crude materials 
een sluggish to date, primarily because of slack demand 
, countries. The substantial increase in energy product 
$ masked the signs of a cyclical slowdown in the recovery 
Strial and equipment demand. These movements helped 
4ce the balance of trade surplus to $1.3 billion in August 
alance of payments basis. 


lort-term trend for exports was dominated again in June, 
aS been since April, by a slackening in the rapid growth 
orts to the United States. The short-term trend on a 
Ns basis slowed for end products (+1.3 per cent, com- 
with +1.7 per cent in May) and fabricated materials 
per cent, compared with +2.9 per cent in May), reflec- 
‘lowdown in demand in the United States. The slowdown 
€xports was small, however, as the growth rate slipped 
‘5 to 1.2 per cent with the inclusion of a diffuse increase 
per cent in the adjusted figures for August. Recovery 


was more pronounced in crude materials (+21.1 per cent), 
but was not strong enough to reverse the short-term trend, 
which remained negative (—1.1 per cent) because of sluggish 
trade with the European Economic Community and weak de- 
mand for natural gas. 


Exports of crude materials were down in June, although at 
a slower rate (—1.1 per cent) because of increased exports 
of metal ore (+2.4 per cent) and the continuing upturn in crude 
petroleum (+10.2 per cent). The downward trend in crude 
materials should be reversed by the solidification of the recovery 
in Europe forecast by the OECD for the second half of the year. 
The increase in our exports to Europe has so far been confin- 
ed to the United Kingdom and the European countries of the 
OECD that are not members of the EEC, as demand in the EEC 
has scarcely rebounded at all. Natural gas and coal were also 
major factors in the ongoing weakness of crude materials ex- 
ports. The indications of a slowdown in end products and 
more recently in fabricated materials seem to be fading with 
the inclusion of the August data, as the seasonally adjusted 
rise in exports affected primarily the components responsible 
for the recent slump. The short-term trend of growth for 
fabricated materials and end products decelerated (+2.6 and 
+1.3 per cent respectively), although the main sources of 
weakness were still in transportation equipment (specifically the 
auto industry) and chemical products and fertilizers, which con- 
tinued to fall. Among fabricated materials, there was sustain- 
ed strength in metals (iron and steel, and non-ferrous products), 
and the trend in paper and wood exports continued to rise rapid- 
ly. Among end products, investment goods posted appreciable 
gains. 


The acceleration of the short-term trend in imports in June 
(+2.5 per cent) was largely due to a substantial slowdown in 
the decline in certain energy products and to an increase in 
precious metals and industrial machinery. These factors rais- 
ed the trend for crude materials and boosted the trend for 
fabricated materials to 3.0 per cent. The growth rate for im- 
ports of metal ores in the crude materials sector and of most 
fabricated materials continues to slacken, however, which sup- 
ports the notion of a slowdown in Canadian final demand. 
After falling for a few months, the growth rate for end product 
imports appears to have levelled off, mainly due to the auto in- 
dustry. There was little change in the relative movement of im- 
ports classified according to their economic utilization. Imports 
of investment goods continued gaining strength, while a number 
of components related to household demand decelerated. 


Financial Markets 


Many of the indicators in financial markets remained unchang- 
ed in September. Federal government borrowing reflected 
ongoing strong demand for funds relative to the corporate sec- 
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tor, while the recent upturn in personal loans at chartered banks 
continued and the Canadian dollar remained stable. While short- 
term Canadian interest rates were firm in September, long-term 
rates fell at the end of the month. 


The month-end Bank Rate edged down eight basis points to 
9.49 per cent during September. The prime rate at chartered 
banks was unchanged at 11.00 per cent, a level it has main- 
tained for the last six months. The weekly Bank Rate has fluc- 
tuated within a band of 64 basis points from February to 
September, reflecting the relative stability in interest rates over 
this period. During the month, the weighted average of long- 
term corporate bond yields declined 57 basis points to 1 PANS 
per cent and long-term average government bond yields (over 
10 years) dropped 58 basis points to 11.76 per cent. This 
trend in long-term rates may indicate lower inflationary and in- 
terest rate expectations and could set the stage for further 
reductions in short-term interest rates. 


The money supply, as measured by M1, weakened in 
September. Growth in this aggregate has been restrained for 
the past two months. In the United States, M1 growth 
moderated as well, based on data for August and September. 
Some short-term interest rates in the United States registered 
declines during the month. The rate on 90-day commercial 
paper, for example, fell 59 basis points from its level at the end 
of August to 9.22 per cent at the end of September. 


The Canadian dollar remained virtually unchanged in 
September. The uncovered yield differential in short-term paper 
rates between Canada and the United States had been negative 
since June, but reversed to be marginally in favour of Canada 
at the end of the month. Factors contributing to the stability 
in the exchange rate over the last several months have been 
the strength of the current account surplus, a moderate trend 
in prices and the increasing attractiveness of investing in 
Canada. Most analysts expect the present performance of the 
Canadian dollar to continue, at least in the short term. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 Stocks closed at 
2499 in September up from the August closing of 2483, but 
down sharply from its intra-month peak of 2578. The large 
price-to-earnings ratio that has existed for several months had 
led many analysts to predict a correction. Net new issues of 
corporate stock were up $790 million in September, continu- 
ing a strong trend that began last November. 


Business loans at chartered banks continued to decline in 
September with a $240 million drop from the level at the end 
of August. Improved corporate profits and a reliance on other 
forms of external financing continue to depress business loan 
demand. Data unadjusted for seasonal variation reveal a much 
sharper drop of $1,205 million in business bank loans, while 
total short-term paper fell $94 million in September. The smaller 
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decrease in short-term paper compared to the declin 
business loans, as well as its strong performance vis- 
business loans over the last several months, can be expla 
in part by the attractive yield differential between the tw 
struments (at the end of September, a 180 basis point diffe 
tial existed between the rate on 30 day short-term paper 
the prime rate). Although net new issues of corporate bx 
were up $239 million in September, bond financing in the 
quarter ($386 million) was much reduced from the level o 
tivity in the second quarter ($1,396 million), possibly dt 
the rise in long-term rates in July and August. This weaki 
also might reflect a reluctance to incur long-term debt ata 
when corporations are improving their balance sheets. 


The federal government accounted for just over 41 per 
of total funds raised through the issue of new securitie 
September. This was concentrated in short-term funds: 
$1,550 million of net new issues of treasury bills. The o 
ing reliance on short-term financing may be in anticipatic 
further interest rate declines over the medium term, and ref 
the fact that short-term debt is currently more marketi 
Federal government net new bond issues were $388 m 
in the month. Provincial governments and their utilities 
represented a significant portion of total borrowing with net 
issues of $1,161 million in September. 


Total personal loans at chartered banks rose by $170 m 
in September, to reinforce a modest upward trend that bi 
in June. Total residential mortgage loans at chartered b 
continued their upward trend in September, with new bor 
ings of $317 million. This level of activity in the mort 
market may continue in the short term, in line with the cu 
outlook for interest rates. One year conventional mort: 
rates fell 25 basis points late in the month to 10.75 per ¢ 


International Economies 


The IMF revised upward its economic growth forecasts fi 
major industrialized countries because of the continuing str 
of the recovery in the United States since the beginning ‘ 

year. According to IMF economists, the annual rate of gi 

in real GNP for the seven major industrialized nations | 

reach 3.5 per cent in 1984, compared with 2.2 per ci 
1983. The industrialized world as a whole is expected tc 
a growth rate of 1.9 per cent rather than the previous for 
of 1.6 percent. The United Nations Conference on Trad | 
Development, on the other hand, is less optimistic in it 
praisal of the international economic outlook. This ins 

believes that the economic recovery may slow down bet 
now and the end of 1984 for three reasons: the persist 
of high real interest rates which could have an impact 0 


growth pace of the United States economy and in tun | 
| 


rowth rates of other industrialized countries; the overvalua- 
if the dollar vis—a—vis other currencies in contrast with long- 
equilibriums established by parity in purchasing power; 
he deflationary policies adopted by some developing coun- 
to solve their balance of payments problems and reduce 
servicing. However, the short-term evolution of the 
omy is different for each industrialized country. In France, 
10st recent data continue to show the positive results of 
usterity policy which helped to reduce the external trade 
it and curb inflation. On the other hand, the indicators of 
omic activity continue to give signs of weakness. The 
1g indicators for England still suggest that the recovery 
e sustained during the next few months, but the modest 
ibution of the export sector to economic growth as well 
2 weakness of investment outlays could affect the vigour 
e recovery. In Japan, the course of the economy is 
cterized mostly by a strong growth in exports and a sus- 
1 weakness of domestic activity. 


ince, short-term economic indicators continued to show 
of weakness. However, August figures also show that 
isterity measures introduced last March are still produc- 
sitive results. The trend in consumer prices was un- 
jed from July, and the unemployment situation remained 
Itially the same. However, the government brought down 
84 budget whose main objective is the continuation of 
sonomic austerity policy. The budget limits government 
jing to an increase of 6.3 per cent in nominal terms and 
taxes on middle and high incomes, specifically between 
| 8 per cent for households that pay over A¥20,000 in 
taxes. 


‘ding to INSEE, gross domestic product was up 0.8 per 
it an annual rate in the second quarter after posting zero 
hin the first quarter. The slight gain was partly due to 
h in industrial output (+0.8 per cent in the second 
*r), particularly a recovery in motor vehicle output (+2.6 
2nt), and growth in the service sector (+1.8 per cent). 


Mm rose by 0.6 per cent in August, down from the 0.9 
nt increase in July. According to the Ministry of Finance 
le Economy, the deceleration which began in April sug- 
that inflation will be about 8.4 per cent in 1983, with an 
| rate of increase of 6 per cent in the second quarter. 
linistry of Employment reported that unemployment has 
increasing slightly each month since the end of June. 
4Jmber of unfilled job applications edged up from 2.033 
to 2.035 million. Finally, the marked improvement in 
lance of trade since May indicates that the economic 
ity policy is working. The balance of trade deficit plum- 
from F¥3 billion in July to FO.4 billion in August. 


In England, the August figures published by the Central 
Statistical Office for the leading economic indicators still point 
to continuing recovery in the next few months. For the six- 
month period ending in August, the short- and long-term leading 
indicators were steady or up slightly (FT 20/8). However, a 
number of research groups are rather pessimistic about the 
economic prospects for England, predicting a slowdown for 
early 1984. According to the Confederation of British Industry, 
although businessmen are expecting an increase in output for 
the eighth consecutive month, there are some disturbing signs, 
including a levelling-off of the unemployment rate at 12.4 per 
cent in recent months, an increase in inflation since July and 
economic growth sustained almost exclusively by consumer 
spending, which could lead to a substantial slowing of the 
economy. This assessment of the medium-term prospects is 
supported by the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research and the New Westminster Bank. They predict that 
the growth rate will slacken to 2.0 per cent in 1984, compared 
with the 2.5 per cent forecast for 1983. The slowdown would 
be largely due to weakness in consumer spending and con- 
tinuation of the poor contribution of the export sector to 
economic growth (FT 13/9). In short, their analyses confirm 
the view that the recovery, which has been fed predominantly 
by consumer demand, is fragile. To maintain economic prospe- 
rity once the initial expansion cycle is over, capital expenditures 
and the export sector must make significant contributions to 
economic growth. 


Although industrial output rose in July, the industrial sector con- 
tinued to show signs of slow recovery. The industrial output 
index climbed 2.1 per cent in July after dropping 1.7 per cent 
the previous month. This increase was primarily attributable 
to a 1.8 per cent advance in manufacturing output. Meanwhile, 
the inflation rate was up in August for the second consecutive 
month, suggesting that the trend in retail prices has turned up- 
ward. In fact, the annual rate of inflation increased from 4.2 
per cent on an annual basis in July to 4.5 per cent in August. 


In Japan, the Economic Planning Agency reported that its 
leading economic indicator was above the critical level of 50 
per cent in July for the fifth consecutive month (FT 28/8). The 
leading indicator is a diffusion index made up of a number of 
components related to various sectors of the Japanese 
economy. When the index exceeds 50 per cent, it is signall- 
ing the beginning or continuation of a growth cycle. However, 
signs of strength in the Japanese economy are due exclusive- 
ly to the vigorous recovery in the export sector which increas- 
ed by 15.8 per cent between December 1982 and August 
1983. Payments for imports, on the other hand, continued 
falling. The steep drop in imports is probably attributable to 
a decline in the value and volume of imports (especially crude 
oil) and persistent sluggishness in domestic economic activi- 
ty. According to the Research Institute of National Economy, 
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the current account surplus will probably continue growing for 
the next few years, reaching about $46 billion U.S. in 1986 
(FT 5/10). This movement, however, may cause friction be- 
tween Japan and the other industrialized countries, which could 
provoke Japan’s trading partners to introduce protectionist 
measures. Because Japanese industry is structured primarily 
around the export-oriented high-technology and automotive in- 
dustries, industrial output is very sensitive to economic condi- 
tions in the industrialized countries. Since the cyclical trough 
in industrial output last October, the industrial output index has 
climbed 7.7 per cent, including 2.8 per cent between July and 
August. 


Finally, in contrast to the strength of the export sector, the 
domestic economy shows few signs of growth. This situation 
is attributable to a downward trend in real disposable income 
since April which led to a decrease in consumer spending. With 
regard to business expenditures, the revisions included in the 
May survey of business investment intentions conducted by 
the Bank of Japan clearly points to weakness in this area for 
the rest of 1983 and even for 1984 (FT 28/8). High real in- 
terest rates are probably an obstacle to a recovery in business 
investment. On the other hand, monetary authorities probably 
have to pursue a high interest rate policy to prevent devalua- 
tion of the yen vis-a-vis the dollar, since devaluation would fur- 
ther stimulate exports and heighten political tensions with the 
trading partners of the country. In short, the Japanese 
economy is probably seeking a better balance between the con- 
tributions of the domestic economy and the external sector to 
economic growth, in other words a balance between internal 
and external stability. 


Finally, the slump in the domestic economy also increased the 
unemployment rate in August. According to government 
figures, the rise in unemployment from 2.5 per cent in April 
to 2.8 per cent in May appears to be attributable to a 3.4 per 
cent increase in the number of women in the labour force, com- 
pared with only a 0.8 per cent rise in the number of men (FT 
1/10). The increase in the number of women could herald a 
new trend in the labour force over the next few months in view 
of the slow growth in real household incomes. 


United States Economy 


The coincident indicators signalled a slight slowdown in activi- 
ty in the United States in the third quarter. This moderating 
trend should become more accentuated in the fourth quarter, 
based on the small decline of the leading indicators in August. 
Most of the indications of an easing of growth originate in the 
household sector. The ’flash’ estimate of real GNP revealed 
growth of 7.0 per cent at annual rates in the third quarter, com- 
pared to 9.7 per cent in the second. To date, the recovery 
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has been driven by consumer spending, housing, de’ 
spending, and the slowing of inventory reductions. 1 
manifestations reflect the extraordinary fiscal stimulus gi\ 
the economy by the federal government, and a surprising] 
rebound of the housing and auto sectors despite high re 
terest rates. The recent signs of an easing in growth a; 
to be in reaction to some tightening of monetary policy, 
dicated by a slight upturn in interest rates, as well as a fi 
erosion of the external sector of the economy due t 
strength of the U.S. dollar in international currency mai 


There were increased indications of a slackening of hous: 
demand in July and August. The developing slack in cons 
sales appears to reflect the sluggish performance of per 
incomes and a hesitancy on the part of households to ac 
new debt (in addition, shortages of some car model lines 
ed to dampen sales). Real personal expenditure declir 
August after stalling in July, with most of the weakness ¢ 
ring in auto sales. Nominal personal income growth cont 
to moderate at about a 0.5 per cent rate in the past 

months (excluding the depressing effect of strikes i 
telephone industry in August), about in line with pric 
creases. Disposable incomes have fared better as a res 
the July 1 income tax reduction, although most of the t 
has been used to rebuild the personal savings rate from 
of 3.6 per cent in June to 5.2 per cent in August. The 
ference Board reported a “disconcerting” tumble in buying 
in July and August although consumer confidence remé 
a high level (BW 3/10). Consumer instalment debt expe 
as a proportion of personal income has averaged about 

cent so far in 1983, substantially below the average 0 
3 per cent in 1977-1979. Given this cautious stan 
households towards debt in the current recovery, the slig 
turn in interest rates in the summer may have been suf! 
to deter household spending plans. It is revealing to not 
the weakness in auto sales coincided with a sluggishn' 
housing activity in July and August. New house sales 

ped sharply in July (—8.6 per cent) and August (—5. 
cent), while building permits for houses fell 6.5 per ¢ 
August. The weakening in household demand is summi 
by the 5.6 per cent drop in orders placed with manufac 

of household goods in July (following a net decline ove 
and June). The easing in the growth of industrial outpu 
+2.0 per cent in July to +0.9 per cent in August was 
evident for consumer goods. 


The firming of interest rates in the summer was interpret | 
Paul Volcker of the Federal Reserve Board as indicatin 
the United States is seeing the early signs” of the eff 
high federal budgetary deficits on interest rates (CP 
The Administration predicts a deficit of $180 billion in 
1983, and over $150 billion for the next five years. 


oning of the deficit in 1983 reflects lower personal and 
orate income taxes as well as higher outlays, notably for 
nse, income security, and agriculture support programs. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York estimates that federal 
wing as a Share of GNP will be 6.5 per cent in 1983, com- 
d to an average of 0.88 per cent in the 1970’s. The con- 
d large government borrowing requirement will Keep up- 
| pressure on interest rates. At the same time, concern 


remains that inflation will begin to accelerate if the expansion 
continues apace, and indeed there are some signs of a small 
upturn in prices. Consumer prices in the three months to 
August rose at a compound annual rate of 4.8 per cent, com- 
pared to an average of 1.9 per cent in the first half of the year. 
Most of this upturn has originated in the housing and energy 
components, where demand has firmed. 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


In September, federal trade policies were revised to improve 
the competitive position of Canadian businesses. In response 
to the report on trade submitted by the Minister of External Af- 
fairs, Gerald Regan, the federal government decided to 
negotiate a partial free-trade arrangement with the United States 
in some sectors such as textiles, clothing, motor vehicles and 
petrochemical products. However, a more detailed study will 
be conducted to ensure that these sectors will benefit from free 
trade. According to Mr. Regan’s paper, our exports to the 
United States currently account for some 67 per cent of all 
shipments, which implies that Canadian businesses know this 
market well and should be able to increase their share under 
the new policy. The initiative also has other advantages, notably 
increased specialization of manufacturing methods brought 
about by technology transfer and greater diversification of con- 
sumer products. On the other hand, textile firms have express- 
ed some concern about the possible consequences of free 
trade, such as unemployment and stiffer competition, since 
such a policy usually favours the strongest and most efficient 
companies. Nevertheless, a study conducted by the Economic 
Council of Canada on the effects of increased competition dur- 
ing the 1970’s on Canadian businesses revealed that the 
various industries were harder hit by a slowdown in the forma- 
tion of new companies than by bankruptcies among existing 
firms. As faras employment is concerned, the number of jobs 
saved in the manufacturing sector by trade controls in 1978 
was estimated at 40,000 out of a total of 1.8 million, which 
suggests that gradual removal of the barriers to free trade would 
result in few layoffs (GM 1, 6, 7, 13, 15, 16/9, LeD 1/9, MG 
1/9). In Quebec, special efforts have already been made to 
stimulate the export of services and manufactured goods. In 
addition to the contract won by Bombardier Inc. last year to 
supply 825 subway cars to New York City, other agreements 
for the sale of education services have been signed with Algeria 
and Morocco through the Société d’exportation des ressources 
éducatives du Québec, a corporation recently established by 
the Quebec government. Moreover, a Montreal company, 
Logisdisque Inc., is currently marketing French software in 
Switzerland, France and Belgium. According to Quebec Educa- 
tion Minister Camille Laurin, these export programs will generate 
high profits for the province in the next few years. The Société 
de développement industriel du Québec will supply Quebec 
businesses with the capital to finance advertising and research 
projects, and even a portion of the wages of employees in 
various industries such as wood and transportation equipment 
(FP 10/9). 


In September, the major highlights for the labour sector were 
the signing of two collective agreements in the manufacturing 
sector, the announcement of the extension of the public sec- 
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tor wage controls by the Ontario government, the introduc 
of special tax measures governing tips in Quebec and 
results of studies on part-time employment and perform 
pay. Two major collective agreements were conclude 
the auto and farm machinery industries. First, the 

machinery manufacturer Massey Ferguson and the United. 
Workers reached a _ settlement on September 
After a two-day strike, the unionized workers of the com 
accepted a three-year contract under which wages woul: 
frozen for the duration of the agreement while the cost-of-| 
adjustment clause would remain in effect, raising hourly r 
by $1.20 by the end of the three-year period. Althougt 
per cent of the company’s employees have been laid o 
a result of its financial difficulties in recent years, the union ( 
ed ground by obtaining an increase in the company’s shai 
unemployment insurance premiums and the establishmer 
the firm of a special unemployment fund to be built up t 
million over two years, which will be used to ease the neg 
effects caused by shutting down the plants for three or 
months next winter. As for other fringe benefits, there wi 
one less day of paid leave during the Christmas shutdown pe 
this year, and two more days will be cut during the first 

of the contract and still another during the second year. | 
pears that the good union-management relations have bene 
the workers, while enabling the company to close its doors 
winter to reduce excess inventories (GM 9, 10/9). Follo 
the move by Chrysler Canada workers to reopen contract’ 
in order to obtain a slice of the company’s profits, a 22-m 
agreement was reached on September 6. The new settler 
includes terms that will give Chrys/er’s 9,500 union 
employees wage parity with Ford and General Motors wor 
by October 15, 1985. In addition to the cost-of-living cla 
the contract, which is similar to the one signed by Chr 
workers in the United States one day earlier, calls for ar 
mediate raise of $1 an hour retroactive to August 1 andé 
ther 3 per cent next March, followed by rate increases 0 
cents an hour in March 1985, 40 cents in June and 23 c 
in September of the same year. Reactions to the new ag 
ment were generally positive as the president of the United - 
Workers of Canada termed it a tremendous victory in vie 
the circumstances, and as the wage gap between Chrysler 
the other major auto makers will be narrowed considerably « 
though the collective agreements between the other compé: 
and their workers end one year earlier. For Chrysler, the a¢ 
ment has eliminated any possibility of a strike during the Ww. 
and consequently production will not be interrupted by 
Canadian UAW. Moreover, the company plans to recall 3, 
laid-off workers and even hire new employees to manufac 
vans (GM 7, 8, 11, 12/9, FP 17/9). | 


The Ontario government recently announced that it would < 


introduce regulations to extend wage controls on 650° 
| 


lic sector workers by a year to mid — 1985. However, the 
policy, which will be retroactive to October 1, reinstates 
ctive bargaining rights that were abolished by Bill 179 last 
ember. The decision to limit wage increases again was 
e necessary, according to the Cabinet, by uncertainty about 
2conomic future. The Treasurer said that he would con- 
with public sector employee representatives and employers 
vise a plan for restoring limited bargaining rights. Accor- 
to the president of the Ontario Public Service Employees 
n, Sean O'Flynn, it will be very difficult to reconcile bargain- 
ights with wage controls (GM 23, 28/9). 


uebec, some changes were made to the tax collection 
em. Instead of paying taxes on tips on an annual basis as 
do now, workers receiving tips will be required, starting 
inuary 1984, to report the total amount of tips received 
ig each pay period to their employers so that the tax on 
ncome can be deducted at source. These changes clearly 
t both employers and employees, as the former will have 
y their share of benefit plan contributions (QPP, QHIP and 
r cent vacation pay), resulting in additional costs amoun- 
0 slightly over 1 per cent of sales. The new formula will 
rate some $40 million per year in additional revenue, and 
luebec Revenue Department will continue negotiating with 
al authorities to have the total of wages and tips recognized 
surable earnings for unemployment insurance purposes 
5/10). 


Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Part-time Work, 
2 public in early September, was aimed primarily at improv- 
le situation of part-time workers. The main conclusions 
report are that part-time employees are treated differently 
full-time employees in that they are paid lower wages, do 
sceive certain fringe benefits and privileges and are often 
‘st to be dismissed regardless of their seniority. The data 
‘report also show that this type of work is chosen volun- 
and that, except for students, most part-time workers are 
=n and are concentrated in the wholesale and retail trade 
"S and in business, community and personal services. 
rincipal recommendations included more equitable hour- 
Jes and better fringe benefits, which employers say they 
ot afford at present (Toronto Star 10/9, LeD 14, 15/9). 


while, the results of a survey of 417 Canadian firms con- 
d by Mercer Ltd., a national management consulting com- 
based in Toronto, indicate that performance pay will 
ne more widespread in the coming year and that base 
tises will be limited. According to the survey, annual wage 
‘Ses will drop from 6.2 per cent in 1983 to 5.6 per cent 
34, while performance bonuses will rise from about 2 to 


5 per cent over the same period. This new method of 
remuneration based on merit, which is measured in terms of 
goals and objectives set for each employee, sprang from the 
recession and concerns about worker productivity. The study 
also revealed that fewer employers than before are expecting 
wage cuts or freezes in 1984; specifically, 22 per cent of those 
surveyed are anticipating a wage freeze and 2 per cent a pay 
cut (GM 29/9). 


In the energy sector, September was marked by an accelera- 
tion in crude petroleum production and the introduction ofa 
new royalty system in British Columbia. Because of an an- 
ticipated increase in exports, refinery demand for western Cana- 
dian crude oil rose from 248,110 cubic metres per day toa 
planned level of 256,260 in October. The daily production of 
Alberta during this month will be 209,110 m3, 81.6 per cent 
of the total required. Based on forecast figures for November 
and December, average production in 1983 will be 4.7 per 
cent higher than in 1982. However, Canadian consumption 
of refined petroleum products in the first half of the year was 
about 10.6 per cent lower than in the corresponding period 
in 1982 (total demand was 223,440 m3 between January and 
June 1983, compared with 249,980 in 1982, a decrease of 
26,540 m3). The retrenchment in demand was evident in all 
regions of the country; the largest drop occurred in the Atlan- 
tic provinces (20.1 per cent), while the Prairie provinces posted 
much smaller declines (about 3.7 per cent). Oil imports were 
also down during this period, as Ontario, Quebec and the Atlan- 
tic provinces cut their orders almost in half (from 59,790 m3 
per day to 30,270). Inventories were reduced in the first half 
of the year to 11.6 million cubic metres from 14.7 million for 
the same period in 1982 (OW 5/9, 3/10). In order to comply 
with requests by the natural gas industry and stimulate sales 
and exploration, British Columbia developed a new royalty 
system and returned the responsibility for marketing to the pro- 
ducers. The new formula, which takes into consideration both 
the date on which the gas was extracted and four other fac- 
tors related to operating costs (the age, location, depth and 
productivity of the well), will reduce royalty payments, especially 
for Calgary-based companies that operate wells in British 
Columbia. It will also raise the wholesale price of gas from the 
current 45 per cent of the price of crude oil to 65 per cent 
in 1990. Consequently, the retail price is expected to drop 
from the present level of $4.49 per gigajoule to $4.47 in 1984 

and then rise to $4.79 in 1985 and $5.33 in 1986. Finally, 

the arrangement will permit natural gas producers to make direct 
sales without going through the Crown corporation British 

Columbia Petroleum. The changes were generally welcomed 

by industry representatives, since the president of Quintana 

Exploration Canada, Mr. Galloway, said that the introduction 

of the new system is a step in the right direction (GM 16/9). 
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Despite the sizeable amounts of money that the federal govern- 
ment has injected into oil exploration and development in remote 
Arctic regions, the results appear to be modest so far. The 
costs, on the other hand, are staggering because firms often 
have to buy or rent specialized equipment at high prices. For 
example, after embarking on a drilling program in the Beaufort 
Sea, Gulf Canada of Toronto had to build a platform at a cost 
of $150 million and purchase new equipment worth some $674 
million in order to lengthen the short Arctic drilling season (from 
110 days per year to 210 days). Alarge portion of these costs, 
up to 80 per cent with prior approval by the Minister of Finance 
for projects worth over $50,000, will be defrayed by a 
petroleum subsidy and tax reductions granted by the federal 
government. Gulf then plans to rent out the equipment for ap- 
proximately $308 million per year in order to recoup some of 
the costs (GM 17/9). 


The petrochemical industry, on the other hand, is recovering 
very slowly and still has a long way to go to regain 1981 ac- 
tivity levels. The industry as a whole went from pre-tax earn- 
ings of $346 million in 1981 to aloss of $224 million in 1982. 
In the first six months of this year, however, anumber of firms, 
particularly those associated with the automobile and housing 
sectors, posted gains of over 10 per cent in sales volume. 
The downturn in this sector in 1982 resulted in the cancella- 
tion or postponement of various investment plans, and this trend 
is not expected to be reversed in the next few months at least. 

Furthermore, the turnaround that began early in the year is 
threatened by changes in prices and the federal government’s 
tax policies; income and excise taxes, royalties and other duties 
account for about 52 per cent of total costs, while the strength 
of the Canadian dollar against European currencies makes ex- 
porting more difficult. A study on the petrochemical industry 
conducted by an American consultant revealed that under pre- 
sent policies, the Alberta industry will probably be unable to 
win its share of the Japanese and American markets because 
of the competitive edge held by Saudi Arabia and even some 
regions of the United States (OW 19/9, 3/10, GM 6/10). 


Despite good results in recent years, the Canadian high- 
technology sector appears to have reached an important turn- 
ing point, and its future efforts must be directed at meeting the 
demands of markets that have already proven profitable. 
According to a survey of business leaders and public servants, 
high-technology firms should concentrate on areas in which 
they have already scored successes (telecommunications, 
medicine, biotechnology and aerospace), and government 
policies and financial institutions should assist businessmen. 
According to the president of the Canadian Association for the 
Advancement of Technology, Mr. Shepherd, the main problems 
encountered by these companies are the limited domestic 
market and funding, as well as federal and provincial policies 
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such as the expansion of technological innovations to differ 
regions. Nevertheless, the situation is encouraging. Statis’ 
indicate that some Canadian companies have gained grot 
on the international market, and research and development 

penditures have grown steadily since 1978. On the ot 
hand, the Canadian high-technology industry will soon have 
deal with the arrival of the fifth-generation talking computer fr 
Japan, to which vast resources have been allocat 
Japan apparently owes its success in the high-technology s 
tor not only to sustained growth in research and developm 
spending but also to its ability to absorb and adapt rapidly 

latest innovations in other countries and then improve on th 
continually. Introduction of these innovations is made eas 
by funding from financial institutions and greater willingness 
the part of workers to accept new technology because tt 
have job security. It appears, however, that the managem 
has been affected more by the transition than the workei 
Since the beginning of 1983, some 172 presidents of Ca 
dian companies have resigned because they could not cc 
with the rapid diversification of products due to high technok 
and the heavy impact they have on the market. In an atter 
to fight competition from Asian countries that have cheap labc 
Japanese firms are replacing many workers with robots ¢ 
moving surplus employees to less-productive operatio 
A Japanese government survey of workers’ attitudes show 
that with a decline in the dedication of young people to tt 
companies, the latter are trying to do away with the senio’ 
formula and promote a system of pay based on performar 
(FT 29/8, GM 19/8, Ecst 6/8). 


Unions currently facing a decrease in employment in cert 
industries due to technological progress recently decidec 
include technological change and job cuts in collective bargé 
ing in order to protect workers. Despite optimistic predictic 
about the technological transition, a number of studies ci 
ducted in the United States, which may to some extent ap. 
to Canada, indicate that the changes may not benefit 

workers, which means that there will be both winners é 
losers. A paper written by E. Applebaum of Temple Unive! 

ty in Philadelphia reveals that the distribution of employm' 
will be seriously affected by the transition; the number of Ww 
paid jobs (professionals such as lawyers and doctors, and otl 
occupations) and low-paid jobs (clerks, secretaries and So‘ 

will increase while middle-range positions will tend to — 
eliminated. For example, according to a study conducted 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States on the cc | 
puter industry and word processing services, employmt 
growth in 1978 was concentrated in the professional 2 

managerial category (37 per cent) and low-paid dead-end jc 

(32 per cent). It also appears that women will benefit mc 
than men from the transition because most of the new jobs" 


created in industries with a large female labour force, 
reas employment in the manufacturing sector will probably 
tinue to decline as a result of automation and the introduc- 
of robots in certain industries such as automobiles. Robots 
can now perform tedious, repetitive and even dangerous 
S are constantly improving, and hence gradually closing the 
between labour costs and the true costs of the robots in 
ormance terms. However, the robot industries of the 
ing producers (Japan, England and the United States) seem 
2 having trouble selling off their inventories because there 
too many manufacturers and because some _ former 
omers are themselves developing robots to meet their 
is. In the education sector, government policies are pro- 
ng training programs in such key sectors as computer pro- 
ming and biotechnology. Mrs. Applebaum warns, 
ever, that there is no guarantee that all these students will 
obs in their chosen fields, which means that governments 
t devise solutions to the structural problem of converting 
paid jobs. Decisions by businesses to introduce automa- 
n order to keep their share of the market and thereby en- 
their survival will also have a major impact on employment, 
latter what the unions do because there are no collective 
ements for robots (LleD 20/9, GM 18/8, 15, 19/9, 
lenge Sept.-Oct. 83, FT 8/9, OECD Observer July 83). 


is Chronology 


-6 The 9,500 unionized workers of Chrysler Canada 
J to accept a new collective agreement. * 

.9 After a two-day strike, the United Auto Workers 
Massey Ferguson reached a settlement. * 

. 23 The Ontario government announced that it would 
1d wage controls on the provincial public service. * 

-26 The federal and Newfoundland governments 
¢d an agreement to restructure the fishing industry in this 
nce. The agreement followed a resolution by the provin- 
remiers and the Prime Minister to co-operate more fully 
27/9). 

.28 China announced that it would purchase 82,000 
of malted barley from Canada next summer. China sign- 
}agreement in 1982 to buy about 3.2 million tons of Cana- 
wheat annually for three years (GM 29/9). 


more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 


data. 
Labour market 


in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre 
quency. In the context used her: 
refer to removing the high frequ 
or irregular movements, so that 
can better judge whether the cu 
movement represents a change 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately a 
such filtering entails a loss of tin 
ness in signalling cyclical chan¢ 
We have attempted to minimize 
loss in timeliness by filtering wit 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exp 
It can also be computed as GNI 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditur 
goods and services, governme| 
current expenditure, and gross 
capital formation by Canadians 
Final domestic demand can als 
viewed as GNP plus imports les 
exports and the change in inve! 
tories; that is, it is a measure of 
demand by Canadians irrespec 
of whether the demand was me 
domestic output, imports ora 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventor 
may be classified depending or 
whether processing of the gooc 
from that industry's point of viev 
complete, is still underway, orh 
not yet begun. Inventories held 
these various stages of process 
are referred to as finished good 
goods in process, and raw matt 
respectively. Note that in this cc 
the term raw materials does no 
necessarily refer to raw or prim 
commodities such as wheat, irc 
ore, etc. It simply refers to mate 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


| 
refers to the hypothesis that as 
unemployment rate rises, the n 
income earner in the family un! 


; 
7 


couraged worker 
ct 


ployed 


loyment, Payrolls 
Hours Survey 


dloyment/Population 
) 


Our force 


ur Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of all most 
non-agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


Xxvil 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


XXViil 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating ar 
aggregate Paasche price index a 
current period weights. Changes 
price index of this type reflect bot! 
changes in price and importance 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditt 
or production measured in terms 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expe 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purc 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditi 
or production measured at currer 
price levels. A change in current 

dollar expenditure or production 
be brought about by changes int 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 

duced or by changes in the level 

prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expendit! 
or production measured at curre! 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


Chart — 1 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983 Q2 
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Chart — 2 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Mar. 83 
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Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-July 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-July 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-July 83 
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Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
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Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 
Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
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Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
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External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
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Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
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ocT 7, 1983 TABLE 1 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 3 NNT ENORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


NATIONAL 
EXPEND] - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FA E 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND ee aa nT ae i 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
1978 2.6 U7 iy 1 8 ~ 453 216 10.5 4 : 
1979 Zane Be) en L 13.4 12.1 1774 -136 35.0 69 22 
1980 1.0 8 =o es 11.0 4.3 -2307 =122 t.9 sD 1.0 
1981 1-9 “3 at 8.2 at 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 2 ot A) 223)..1 SE -14.9 -3948 -24 ek oa Mies -4.4 
1981 III =n6 1.6 Osis ae -4.1 860 380 =2,4 6 “it 
IV = 55) 1s 12.0 3.0 ay - 1804 -364 -.8 Say.7 =-e 
1982 I =156 72,0 =5,.4 = ayy - 1692 60 -21.9 =i, 4 E252 
II 0 8 -3.6 SN, alent! - 1368 - 104 5.0 1 Edy 4 
Ill shies ay Sono <8. 1 eon 160 220 1.4 =" 2 =58 
IV ‘ 8 ip sr! es, ro - 1000 =32 ae aha sf 
1983 I ay Sis 9.8 -4.8 ty 2852 76 4.2 6.2 1.8 
I] 1.4 -.4 25.9 Eig 2.0 =292 40 6.6 5.0 1.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES, 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 


OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 2 12:08 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 


GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 

TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 

1978 3.2 3.4 2a 4.0 353 4.6 Baz =10 4 3.6 BE: 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 357 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 =) 
1980 oe! eal Sal Zan i 3 =Sno a 3,5 1,3 1.0 
1981 2.9 2.7 2.0 3.4 no 15 i) =D at ie 
1982 . ae teat -4.8 SIN, =e -10.7 Se -8.4 Silizes ip) Ziel 
1981 III <b be me Pies} Sale hah =5.0 hel VEY a 8 
Iv cus 229. -2.6 3 come -6.0 =2:4 1.6 dl 18) = 

1982 I eo & ley? aS): amr +355 aoa2 -4.1 S47 =2 40 sith 
II aa cle, eCnd =a8 <3 2 3204 S245 -8.8 P2v2 a) 

II] -1.4 = 15 =2e7 ack =on9 e220 Ste Shirt a Weak y 

Iv =n9 =10 -2.0 SoG ie 09 a Oye = 9 Ie a5 

1983 | is) 1.6 4.3 a) SE? on 4 3.7 Dae 1.8 iat 
I] 2.0 220 3a 1.4 3.0 Hey / ued 4.5 Liat 1.0 

1982 JUL SUE} Piling =2i25 =ni6 =e hea | wala, Sot =5/.'6 Ele 1 
AUG nh? 4 al Pion) 3 4.3 7.8 Deut 508 ie 1 

SEP 6 eas SH ou CM =6 55 26 120 = 5 3 

OCT Set] Sieg) Sono A) S216 = 44 sues ets = ees 2 

NOV “J nes 8 ae 4 Saal) 132 4.3 13 <r 

DEC om S04 a) =a = 26 0 = 6 a2 ri 6 

1983 JAN 137 1.8 4.5 a3 Sas 10.8 oa a eae?) = $2 
FEB ery aint! =39 Bub = hi feat Vad ie [56 ih Set 

MAR 10 1.0 “6 Ue] +5 ag Bes 2.0 8 Za 

APR 4 4 5K, = diet 1.4 tige Pap 4 2 

MAY 5h 9 1.6 4 hell 1.8 el) 3.6 1.0 1 

JUN 1.8 1.8 Eel Nad) 2.0 3.0 1.6 4.0 22 =A 

JUL me 5 rik] 33 9 1.3 ees =e ee) 0 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE NO~ 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 3 12:08 PM 


ocT 7, 1983 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
———— MANUFAC- AVERAGE — 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC- — MANUFAC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING | MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 


1978 11.8 11.0 ea) 18.7 2am 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 1254 10.8 18.8 WE 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 uf 16-3 
1980 8.7 3.6 mate) 10.0 253 2.04 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 S69 4.5 13.8 Sib 2708 38.6 180.0 Di aes 13.8 
1982 3.4 salt ei he =3.8 -11.4 Zee Sat 130.4 =e ho -1382 
1981 IV 1.6 ae Pew =2h5 shod! PSA 38.1 (ER as 10.0 - 20a 
1982 | ad Pe} =i ral) a2 28 Sa0 7d WAR} 38.1 169.7 -24.0 - Ta 
I] 2.0 ie) Peet aa Sit 2.24 Sine 118.0 =22.9 -3ihe 
Il] 6 si Fifa? 5s ath a 2h VS) Sine 96.3 me “42 
IV 1.2 Fe 5.6 -4.93 SG, aE) EYL ait VEWhe 18.8 = Sn 
1983 1 Hes) RRS) 2a 4.2 8.8 9s 38.0 176.7 15.2 4.1 
I] 20 ne) Weg 6.9 lee? 1.81 220 Pac) 5a 
II] 140.7 
1982 SEP D5 0 4.4 Loe -8.6 PN alae 88.0 9.4 - 2.10 
OCT 4 0 -22.4 =0'.5 -6.6 2.26 37.4 119.0 14.4 -4.4 
NOV me) ie: 26.5 2) 15.5 Dial Ses 137.0 Bai a0 
DEC tas We 18.5 caao -14.1 Zant Siro TS77 Oo 6.5 be! 
1983 JAN “a 193 S12 359 13.8 1. SI) S136 174.0 8.8 ae 
FEB ane 2a3 SEIS) ee 3.8 lee 38.1 AEs: len ) 
MAR 2.8 4.9 20.2 -.4 -4.4 ably 3802 185.0 2m 8 
APR ons = hne tht 3.4 7.4 190 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 Viet ten) 4.5 10.0 Teas 275.0 HPP Le - ise 
JUN oe 9.0 1.4 ag) -3.4 Wess 200.0 SESH 13g 
JUL 2ae ah [ 2.10) 1.4 4.7 1.74 146.0 onl 1.6 
AUG 134.0 = Bie 
SEP 142.0 


RR REET HUENTORIES SHIPMENT STAND DORDER Sin suumnnn 
SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 4 12:08 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 


EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
~ ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
a) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 2.0 1.6 Sif Sy 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 a0 6353 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 7h, | -1,2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 tae2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 eev 2.6 Dy 64.7 59.7 78 133 5.6 2895 
1982 -3,2 -9.3 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 Tne 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 IV -.3 -1.6 -.8 p 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 | -1.0 -3.4 -1.4 -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
I] -1.3 -3.1 -1.2 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
111 = 8 -3.0 -1.2 a 64.2 56.4 12.1 20.8 9.3 947 
IV -1.8 -4,3 -.8 -.2 63.9 55.8 iD 20.8 10,1 1181 
1983 | eS 8 2 0 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.8 9.9 911 
ii 1.4 13 64.4 56.4 Won 20.9 9.7 713 
III les} 5 64.5 57.0 11.7 19.3 9.2 
1982 SEP -.5 -1,8 -.2 -.1 64.0 56.2 1253 20.6 9.6 345 
OCT -.9 -1.9 aay 42 64.1 56.0 127 20.9 9.9 355 
NOV -.4 -1,2 -.4 -.3 63.8 55.7 12.7 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC -.2 -.7 2 3 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN a it 0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB 5 2 ie 4 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.7 9.9 270 
MAR 0 -.7 "3 4 63.9 55.9 12.6 Dies 9.9 251 
APR 6 5 64.2 56.1 12.5 21.5 9.7 243 
MAY 6 45 64.4 56.4 12.4 ps 9.6 228 
JUN 5 3 64.5 56.6 12.2 Po}, 9.7 242 
rhe 6 a 64.7 56.9 12.0 19.7 9.5 257 
ae a -.1 64.5 56.9 11.8 19.4 9.3 
4 oat 64.4 57.1 Stas 18.9 8.9 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE 
' 1 CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOY = 

! Saeed spay LOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
) 
) 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. | 


we 7, 1983 TABLE 5 12:08 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
ji ow (hrLomaae: > 5 A POLtAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
ae ae a eee 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.1 190.3 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.1 B57 109.2 20na8 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 107.6 230.3 
1981 12.5 11.4 1287 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 1262 107.9 258.6 
1982 10.8 782 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 106.3 291.3 
1981 1V 2.5 -.5 ces) 83.91 1.3 -.7 1.6 2-7 107.3 29342 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 Oar 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 3.0 106.8 282.6 
II 3.1 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 2.5 137, 106.2 289.4 
111 562 1.9 22 80.02 48 2.9 2.8 1.6 106. 1 293.3 
IV 156 -1.0 253 81229 43 1.8 1.0 2.4 106.0 299.8 
1983 I 6 4 a7 81.48 a7 2.8 8 Ved 107.3 296.5 
II 1.4 One 4.2 81.23 1.5 4.5 dei 107.9 299.1 
Ill 81.11 
1982 SEP 5 -.8 1.0 80.99 ay 12 -.1 .0 106.5 294.0 
OCT 6 Bac iG 81.31 -.1 43 3 at 105.7 297.4 
NOV a7 "3 8 81.55 -.3 1.8 1.0 . 106.3 298.2 
DEC .0 -.4 Bb 80.76 ie 5 0 1.8 106.0 303.8 
1983 JAN -.3 - aS 81.40 my 1.5 4 -.9 107.7 295.1 
FEB 4 6 a 81.48 3 2 .0 1.0 106.7 296.8 
MAR 1.0 -.3 1.4 81.55 .6 8 | -1 107.5 297.8 
APR 0 1.0 -.3 81.16 6 aa 0 107.2 299.4 
MAY B3 1.6 -1 81.38 5 5.0 NT 107.5 301.7 
JUN | 12 1.4 81.16 $2 1.3 & 108.9 296.3 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 23 “1 -.4 108.5 
AUG 5 4 6 81.05 #0) -.5 
SEP 81.14 
URCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 1612005 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT. 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 
OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 6 12:08 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

ens nen ES Sie a ES ee) eA Oe es eee ee 
1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 ty 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 1342 6.7 
1979 8.2 11.1 10.4 8.4 7.7 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.9 10.3 
1980 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 15.2 ies 
1981 8.8 7.9 14.9 11.2 9.5 11.8 176 7 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 Tins 11.6 258 9.5 hv 2.5 Ae3 10.1 
1981 II] 2.4 1.6 3.8 rey 9 3.4 2.6 am 8 2.5 
IV 2.0 1.4 nae) 208 a 3.5 2.5 0 -.2 3.2 
1982 | 6 1.6 3.2 20 es 1.8 1.6 -.7 his 2.5 
1] 1.5 1.4 a eel Ba 6 1.8 1.9 -.5 4 1.9 
11] v, 1.2 289 302 -1.5 2.0 7 4) cA 2.4 
IV .8 1.5 1.4 Oe 10 4 9 2.5 -1.4 iba 
1983 ] 1.0 170 4 126 5 8 5 -2.6 -1.6 1.6 
I] 8 1.2 1.6 132 -1,3 1.5 6 23 -1.5 ay 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXPORTS OF GOODS 


TABLE 7 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MPORTS OF GOODS 


12:08 PM 


EEE SS 
—_ EXPORTS OF GOODS PORTS OO 


1983 


IT] 
IV 
I 
I] 
III 
IV 


I 
I] 


AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 


a 
woooLss 


La] 
obpha RON Ut 


o 
ONN—-A@ANNO~AOMH-M 


INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


NOnAIN OM 


SWOTWM3AMN PN 


PNW] = MWBWWOWO 


WroeaeaWoeNoa 1 NW? 


wm orn oO 


omuwwowom—Ww 


Poe NMWOMOB= WWW 


-14. 


Oran UT 


wo-OmMn~sawoUWRN 


WwW. = IN wDWUOIMS DD 


—- UO us WD 


OWMNINLO 


WOmWWMNWW YHOO HhWO 


WWOMERNUWUNW Oumnraw hp 


MOnyINOWSLNIUWISL— 


4315 
4425 
8793 
7368 
18338 


1060 
2618 
3522 
4755 
5051 
5010 
4048 
5186 


1514 
1950 
1571 
1652 
1787 
1235 
1433 
1380 
1973 
1683 
1530 
1399 
1283 


MOWNW 


MWrAM—-OnaW 


SNYWOOWAWON-IWUI 


ee en eee eT MIT IAG CS ET alan 
STATISTICS CANADA. 


SOURCE: 


) 
) 
) 
) 


PWN 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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TRADE OF CANADA, 
SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


EXPORTS, 


CATALOGUE 65-004, 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, 


RADE OF CANADA, 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


TABLE 8 


IMPORTS, 


CATALOGUE 65-007, 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


12:08 PM 


a 


GOODS 


1983 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MERCHAN- 
DISE 
TRADE 


4315 
4425 
8793 
7368 
18338 


1060 
2618 
3522 
4755 
505 1 
5010 
4048 
5186 


TRAVEL 


- 1706 
- 1068 
-1228 
-1116 
- 1284 


eal 
ei 
-324 
= eh 
—299 
Sod 
-394 
-541 


INTEREST 
AND 
DIVIDENDS 


-4905 
-5369 
-5590 
-6622 
-9006 


- 1881 
- 1675 
-2016 
-2264 
-2345 
-2381 
-2309 
-2472 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS 


FREIGHT 
AND 


SHIPPING 


131 
304 
513 
440 
581 


14 
104 
130 
140 
152 
1593 
141 
149 


TO 


TAL 


-9282 
=993) 
11118 
14686 
16763 


~4108 
-3730 
-4018 
-4204 
-4268 
-4273 
-4028 
-4321 


INHERI- 
TANCES AND 
MIGRANTS’ 

FUNDS 


364 
544 
300 
1134 
1107 


275 
311 
324 
313 
215 
on 
257 
235 


RANSFERS 
PERSONAL & 
INSTITU- 
TIONAL 
REMITTANCES 


TOTAL 


50 
666 
1256 
1552 
1442 


436 
412 
382 
414 
329 
317 
233 
245 


AND 


SERVICES 


TO 


TAL 


CURRENT 
ACCOUNT 


OcT 7, 1983 TABLE 3 12:08 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE oF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART BANK 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - Gene ALLOCATION 


LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


8 eee rors Se pre ae oe ee ee ee ee) | 


1978 135 =2325 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 -3126 = 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 ae) 218 1308 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 - 4400 -6900 11010 -99 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 -200 11804 Et) 90390 - 4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1981 III ~345 =2115 2688 498 1308 2669 107 =557 0 -745 
IV - 1205 -2015 5279 =6 2720 946 2707 =2555 0 2411 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 aed | 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 ~ 1668 
aT - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1899 ~2002 ~5562 -374 0) -3050 
BB 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 - 1476 1435 ~2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 0 545 
1983 | -200 -600 1326 line 959 169 - 1009 1262 0 575 
I] 380 -550 1697 -382 1333 1849 1433 -3613 0 181 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BST 7, 1983 TABLE 10 12:08 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


oe NONETSUPPTYS 


CANADA-U.S. 30-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (Ui Sot 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
a. Aaa Fl. LO iti i 
1978 10.1 itd 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10,59 S27 TD Sal 814.0 
1979 Rese Tana 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 1S 7, 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 Wee! 14.25 12 12515 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 She) 1S TES | 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 WeR22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 eT S72 5.0 15.81 2.01 14,15 17.89 14,26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 IV Sain 3) Hl 18.17 Sneed 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 | 310 2.4 0 16.67 82 15)35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II haz 2D sth ne) 17.42 BEI) 16.05 19.16 i Sen lr. 1473.5 826.6 
II] = 20 1ne9) us) 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 455 1.0 ers 13.08 face 10.88 15.05 12a 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 | 6.3 2138 1.0 ae 67 86 9.62 13.70 11,93 2092.6 1106.1 
Il 3.4 a Cte 4 11.00 37 Omaz 13413 1135 2402.8 1216.1 

ITI ig des -.4 
1982 SEP wd 1S 8 15.00 2 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OCT al 4 8 iSiawks 2.26 11,45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 99,7 
NOV .0 any ak! 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1033.3 
DEC 5.4 13 1.1 12.50 1.41 10.25 14,34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 Sins 12.00 los 10.05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 TOTS". 7 
FEB <j 5 8 11.50 1.02 9.50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR pas 2 6 11.50 03 8.30 13.45 11,76 2156.1 1130.0 
APR lpyt .0 =flis5 11.00 70 9.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY lab =e Sh} 11.00 54 SRE 13.16 LU30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN ai .0 st 11.00 yt 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL md 6 =. 11.00 28 oe 13.08 12,03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG mi $e BY, 11.00 -.46 9735 13.57 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP =i pal ye 


c 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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TABLE 11 11:16 AM 


oct 21, 1983 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
agnosie LEADING INDEX SOSCSCSCS™S~COCAAVERAGE—~—~*C«SéRESTIDENTTAL = CUNITED REALS 
(10 SERIES HORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
—Tiltmees = —~—~—™st«~<Cs~Cs«‘ NT PCT CHG. =~ MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
ee Cn ae ee ee ee 
1980 OCT 138.14 143.9 74 38.33 72.4 136.52 11475.5 
NOV 139.80 146.1 1.20 38.41 75.7 138.35 11536.3 
DEC 141.39 144.4 1.13 38.51 78.8 140.05 11569. 4 
1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 74 38.61 81.3 141.32 11549.7 
FEB 143.00 142.1 39 38.68 84.2 141.94 11495.9 
MAR 143,45 143.9 ee 38.71 8751 142.27 11430. 1 
APR 144,12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 93.9 143,31 11289.2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 a30 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 
JUL 145.28 143.5 .03 38. B0 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 -.75 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 ..2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 -1.52 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835.4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 -2.77 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 R307 139.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38,24 73.1 137.73 10187.6 
FEB 125.27 119.9 -2.33 38.16 a0e7 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 -2.31 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 
APR 119.78 115.7 -2.12 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 -1,82 37.91 62.5 135.15 10015.6 
JUN 115.65 112.7 -1.65 37.82 B76 135.14 9979.5 
JUL 113.99 191.7 -1,44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 
AUG 112.95 113.6 -.91 37.68 49.2 135.57 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 119.3 -.45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 115.7 12 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 117.9 71 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 114.98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120.87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124.31 132.3 2.85 37.69 77.8 144,02 9817.3 
APR 128.10 137.5 3.05 37.86 85.2 146.48 9921.3 
MAY 132.10 141.4 3.13 38.02 90.8 148.96 10030. 4 
JUN 135.86 142.6 2.85 38.15 92.2 151.51 10125 .4 
JUL 139.41 145.9 2.61 38.26 90.4 153.91 10202. 7 


ee See 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 

(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS) BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


OCT 21, 1983 TABLE 12 11:16 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
= ea a eee 
NER TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 Saag7i $ 1971 TURING TURING 
a I Sa ee. Te ee eee 
1980 OCT 2776.1 95544 519001 1.49 1558.2 -.10 
NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 1.50 1632.0 -.12 
DEC 2865.6 97962 522215 1.53 1691.1 = ie 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1.54 1722.9 =, 12 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1.56 1732.9 -.10 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 1.57 1750.1 -.07 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 - 03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 1.59 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 a2 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 522 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 ly 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 -.08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 -,27 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -. 48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 -,68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1.37 1383.3 -.85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 -.96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 -.99 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 -.92 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 122252 - 80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -,66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 -.51 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 cea 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 1237 1543.2 mary) 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 Si ee 
MAR 2419.4 87037 394931 1.40 1782.4 =O 
APR 2446.6 87533 408805 1.42 1899.8 15 
MAY 2500.2 89181 423783 1.45 2003.9 ia 
JUN 2555.7 91449 437982 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2618.8 95847 449321 1.53 2136.9 57 


24 SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992- 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. DA 992-4441, 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


OCT 21, 1983 TABLE 13 


11:16 AM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDEX OF MANUFAC HOUSING ETAIL DNEMPLOY- CONSUM 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES | EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE Paice RATE canary ERASE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
1978 5.8 14.4 2.3 11.5 6.1 ts 7.8 
1979 4.4 13.5 -14.4 Mab 2.9 5.8 11.3 ee ry shape 
1980 -3.5 7.3 -24.3 6.7 5 7.2 13.5 15.4 6.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 8.9 -15.4 9.4 ia 7.6 10.3 18.8 7,1 2747.8 
1982 8.2 -5.3 -3.7 2.8 -.9 3.7 6.2 14.7 bk 3546.5 
1981 IV -4,4 -4.0 -9.5 1.2 =,4 8.3 1.8 16. 
1982 I -3.3 -2.8 3.7 4 -.4 8.8 a ie ae 3075.8 
II “5/5 1.4 5.2 2.1 af 9.4 1.3 16.5 8 2368.8 
II -.9 -.5 18.1 ‘2 4 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
1V -2.1 <4} 12.4 2.8 Es 10.7 5 11.7 73 4267.1 
1983 | 2.4 3.3 34.9 3 ‘0 10.4 ami 10.8 2.5 3593.1 
II 4.3 5.4 -.8 5.7 ‘9 10.1 1.0 10.5 3.0 5487.9 
III 29 9.4 10.8 
1982 SEP ~.8 s 8.4 9 a, 10.2 4 13.5 14 4197.9 
OCT A -3.9 7 al 14 10.5 ‘4 12.0 1.2 5261.0 
NOV cay - 19.2 1.7 0 10.7 ‘0 11.5 14 3885.1 
DEC a o -6.0 0 0 10.8 ae 11.5 “9 3655.2 
1983 JAN 15 2.4 32.3 <2 0 10.4 2 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 5 ape 5.3 2319 0 10.4 Bae 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 2.3 ‘0 10.3 4 10.5 oe 3629.8 
APR 1.9 1.0 -7.4 2.3 4 10.2 f 10.5 +13 4601.0 
MAY 1.3 2.9 20.0 au 4 10.1 ‘5 10.5 2.2 6906.9 
JUN 1.3 2.6 -3,0 5 1.2 10.0 2 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL 2.0 ~.6 5 9.5 ‘4 10.5 7 6359.2 
AUG rz) 3 9.5 ‘5 11.0 2 7187.2 
SEP 4 9.3 2S} 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


OCT 21, 1983 TABLE 14 11:16 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


Sen a rare COMPOS TIESLEADINGSNDEXumuu |) e Sen DAVERAGL) GaRMINDEXG@ mama INDEX suemgn INDEXMMNe SINILAleewaue (NER? 
ne as (12 SERIES) —. WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT __ PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING | FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE  § 1972 
: (UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
een Sema eed. ee ws ee ne ee ne ee 
1980 OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 31.94 
NOV 138,35 143.4 1.34 70 39,48 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.58 
DEC 140.05 143.0 1523 -.28 39.61 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.18 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.78 120.8 131.24 107.8 457 33.55 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1,20 39.88 121.0 132.46 106.6 438 33.90 
MAR 142.27 141.7 23 93 39.94 121.1 133,27 104.4 424 34.13 
APR 142,78 144.6 36 2.05 39.95 1.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 37 -.07 40.04 WotAd 133.98 99.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143.60 143.2 Py -.90 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34,87 
JUL 143.68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 - 35 40.03 119.2 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 139.3 - 45 -2.18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 403 34.38 
oct 141.72 136.9 - 83 -1,72 39.85 117.9 127.04 73.5 431 33.69 
NOV 140,39 137.0 - 94 .07 39,73 ges 124.88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 - 58 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 
1982 JAN 13 7073 135.1 - 95 -.81 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134,7 -.64 aT 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY 135,15 136.2 -.12 15 38.88 114.4 115.11 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 -.29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38.95 113.6 112.56 Ee: 567 29.80 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 -.22 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1.25 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 139.1 50 80 38.96 11261 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.96 111.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138, 43 140.9 67 93 38.96 ee 125.80 91.3 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.4 1.04 2.98 39.06 T1262 131.47 97.9 593 29.07 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 1.72 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144,02 150.5 1.61 1.96 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.07 
APR 146.48 152.4 78 1.26 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 516 30.66 
MAY 148,96 154.2 1,69 1.18 39,59 112.8 152.45 121.0 493 31.45 
JUN 151.51 157.1 171 1.88 39.76 113.5 157.42 126.9 468 32.28 
JUL 153.91 158.3 1.59 76 39,92 114.2 161.61 131.5 441 33.12 
AUG 155.88 158.1 1.28 -.13 40.07 114.5 164.18 134.4 421 33,88 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 11:16 AM 


OCT 21, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
nr PT OG PET CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG = = PCT CHG 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG CT CH 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERF ORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 OCT 14.06 793.6 =a Salt! SuSE 34 141.82 144.2 ih te 1.05 
NOV 14.11 795.0 See .32 4.99 37 142.17 145.3 as BAS 
DEC 14.34 794.9 aie rhe 6.25 39 142.91 146.1 pee aaa 
1981 JAN 14.52 UGB =5 90 87 PBAPRG, 42 143.86 146.8 67 .48 
FEB 14.50 731.9 -4.75 74 7.86 44 144.87 147.2 .70 sau 
MAR 14.42 790.6 ore ce) 41 7.62 47 145.77 147.2 .62 . 00 
APR 14.47 790.2 Sanoe .03 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 =- OF 
MAY 14.47 789.9 = GE) = 105) 8.36 Si 146.95 146.9 SSP: ane 
JUN 14.47 789.6 64 See 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 .24 4) 
JUL 14.37 789.2 2.68 SS, 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 ey .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.44 SPE 9.16 a) 147.66 147.3 08 =e PA9) 
SEP 14,25 788.6 Bo ait G22 49 147.57 146.5 - 06 Sokr.| 
OcT 14.13 788.5 6.10 -.45 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 Soe, —\eai0 
NOV 14.11 783.0 5.84 -.66 T5130 44 146.28 143.0 = 010 -1.04 
DEC Wee) 730.3 4.38 = teks) 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 poe Sa 
1982 JAN Vise 792.5 1.30 -1,06 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 Se UG at! 
FEB Wes es//n| 795.2 1S} Pas =o 11 Sea 34 142.05 VERE = ce 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.46 -1.06 5738 33 140.84 T3SkZ sates\ -2 00 
APR 13.62 802.1 NP Ga, Sack} 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 Ser hs oo 
MAY ise35 804.9 - 15.08 -.94 Bie 32 138.98 138.8 = ABS: 208 
JUN 12297 806.7 =-16.23 = 90 4.89 32 138.30 137.3 mac -1.08 
JUL 12050 807.9 - 16.26 - 84 3.78 cle 137.65 136.4 ead -.66 
AUG 12.07 809.6 =} hei =o 2.81 34 136.94 135c0 od Sake 
met 1383 812.0 - 13.66 =a 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -.54 -.44 
OCT bey 814.7 -12.10 S63 .74 38 1352.32 132.7 oo lse Soe 
NOV 11.61 818.2 = ears SiS - .86 39 134.44 132.6 Salk) -.08 
DEC 11.71 822.8 = ante =a ON Pats 40 133.67 132.6 =oayZs .00 
1983 JAN 11.78 830.1 -14.82 - 43 Phot 4) 133%o 134.3 32 1.28 
FEB 11,82 840.6 = 5.0) 2.0) 229 4) I33e13 133.6 -.14 nly. 
MAR 11.96 852.5 Sona aad ibn ¢(72 43 133.21 eka 0? 82 
APR 12.30 863.2 -13,85 afi? 1.30 45 ESI VEE y/ .28 ned 
MAY a2 ee 872.4 SATS 1.10 1.56 47 134.38 138.0 60 1/69 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.27 1.30 Sots 49 135.58 WER) nog .80 
JUL 13.47 886.3 -4,38 1236 Wee! 51 136.98 1.03 
AUG 13,58 890.7 1.36 OE! 138.24 aR: 


RT ET TEE BRET UEP MTT ANELV ETE UE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) et PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 

MATERIALS. 

(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

(5) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
W Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


2p Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 33 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
- Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
27 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32. Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 


27 
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SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 16 3:16 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS NTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1978 131703 25722 -2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 556 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 RLY. 206221 7728 364278 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 =39 17 271601 40780 356600 
1981 III 197600 31160 -4684 28512 3740 12356 ~6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 -3272 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 | 206536 21476 =35.16 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
I] 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
FLT 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 -3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 ~3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 211400 28248 -3032 30572 4988 15484 - 1632 288324 40580 374920 
I] 217204 31056 -3152 30304 4788 15996 -3800 294728 42524 384372 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 17 3:16 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 


LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

ae eee 

1978 9.3 22.8 Py A yf 23.4 292 120) SAE: 7 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 th Y/ -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 Pha: 11.2 331 V4..:2 aod 12.2 
1981 15.4 oe 4 16.7 PENS) 5.6 13i.5 101 12.1 31.1 14.3 
1982 7.4 =36),1 SiOz 6.7 a1 .4 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 Sed 
1981 III 3.0 eta 42.1 10.2 -24.4 a: 2152 ey 7.4 1.8 
IV 25h =112)..0 =30, 1 Pett] Sat on 3.4 1328 1.8 2.8 2.4 

1982 | Nae 75 Fe (fa 6 24.3 22 184 Sys 2.4 3 
I] ae =iGrag ent 0 i 6.6 -420 e ea}, 1 al 

III .0 a4 -14.2 8.7 22 Js 1404 1.8 te 1.6 

IV ie lope 6.9 =17..6 oie 1.6 1888 Bi iss a 

1983 | 4 23.5 a1) 171.5 28.4 1.4 272 4.6 [ud 3.8 
I! 2h ao) 4.0 = -4.0 3.3 -2168 252 4.8 28 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


30 


TABLE 18 3:16 PM 


SEP 8, 1983 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

ee BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION | EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


7) nn een 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 - 104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 ~83038 264279 
1980 170236 §9595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 IIl 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 - 112560 342536 
IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
Il 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
II] 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
RY 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 -95172 362168 
1983 1 221104 80372 14652 25760 24608 -3204 748 99548 -99468 374920 
Il 226732 82204 18200 25316 25248 -8120 952 106348 - 102888 384372 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 19 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a SUPER TVENT ORL NEST MEN Taz nnn GROSSE 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (a) 3) PRICES 


ee Se 


1978 10.5 10.1 56 Siac 12.4 -910 339 igi 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 S797 -309 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 as) 14.0 Sk) 24.0 Ee | -4591 -588 Wino 1259 12m 
1981 ai 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 Who? 14.3 
1982 4 12.8 =20.9 ok, -8.4 -11157 - 184 8 21) 6) on 
1981 III eG) 5.4 th 3.1 Sais 2352 792 let 2e5 1.8 
IV Lait 20%) Sab ice! 6.6 SIA) -3884 - 1696 Zp =).,(€ 2.4 
1982 I oe! Zou -4.2 me -4.7 -4132 584 333/16 1. ¥/ a) 
II 2.8 3.0 eel -4.2 Shy -5896 44 Nake, ay hel 
Ill 2.4 2a) =H) An 22 EK 2324 220 Zit eee 1.6 
1V Zen 3.6 ou 2.1 .0 -6232 =2a2 Hi AY = fh) oo 
1983 I Wot) Hf 10.4 ath Yok 12040 364 HES 4.5 E}ye) 
I] 2.5 2.3 24.2 Say 2.6 -4916 204 6.8 O74 228 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 20 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT R 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- : NATIONAL 


EXPENDI-  EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM — AND GICC Sieg as Kaeo 
RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) 

a 

1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 -3 104 31207 . 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 -32 teed beeen t303e2 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 - 35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 III 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 33732 -38232 136292 
IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 
1982 | 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 
Ill 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82148 23040 5136 9280 9260 -1524 236 32720 -33416 130756 
II 83328 22944 6464 8984 9448 -1816 276 34884 -35080 133152 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIX NVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (UE h2s) 
aac ee ———————— eee 
1978 AP lag -1.7 ed .8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 721) ae) = 257 13.4 125) 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 sie 
1980 beds) 8 -5.8 TARO 4.3 -2307 =122 1.9 =2:,.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 5 Sal 8.2 Tiel 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 = 204 5 = 23tat =the?) -14.9 -~3948 -24 -1.6 Sites -4.4 
1981 III =8 deb =8,,8 Sd -4.1 860 380 ~2..4 6 a f 
IV 5 1.9 -12.0 3.0 9 - 1804 -364 -.8 “4.7 -.8 
1982 | -1.6 = 2.0, =5.4 = 15 -6.2 - 1692 60 -2.9 “7.4 =2.2 
11 .0 .8 -9.6 5.9 =O, - 1368 -104 5.0 a -1.4 
LIT oe =e =5 710 =81 = Gin? 160 220 1.4 -1.2 -.8 
IV 5 8 Ae ila? ao - 1000 -32 -9.2 -5.7 = 
1983 | .9 on le} 9.8 -4.8 ia ef 2852 76 452 6.2 1.8 
II 1.4 -.4 25.9 57! 2.0 -292 40 6.6 5.0 1.8 


URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


Ne SS eee 


1978 Sane 3.4 aw Bast 2.4 4.0 JEG 3.8 hace 
1979 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 5.6 Ine/ 4.8 rE! ol 
1980 ind Vel eno saad =1.3 255 153 V2 120 
1981 Zino Qi 3 2.0 Wee) 3.4 Sin 2.9 Tet 
1982 457 -4.8 =10.7 SEE, = (0) x) =bhaks =5°9 -6.1 2 
1981 III eile =I hie’ ind ees SD Se ino = 8 
IV ae Sao EhY eds Sea 3 =i) ie) ih ES ek 
1982 I Eile 6 calens, Sia =SIE?: FEI ate -2.0 = 250 | 
at “Si Vays Soe ane =k aod =. =2e =202 45 
III = th4 Salen = 20 =een tl Eh G Ps =0 SA hevs —158 a 
IV Sa =O Baul EY Sac -.4 a1) 22 “ied ok 
1983 | 1.5 1.6 ea! 4.3 4.7 ait 1.8 Ag =a 
I] 2.0 2.0 3.0 Bl 3.4 1.4 Zan 2H: 1.0 
1982 JUL he) =e! le | =253 a2n0 0 Heats =iA0 a 
AUG Tee ia 4.3 Pave 2.6 ee! Use! HAS =! 
SEP Sib =910 at Salo ihe st -.6 ae at 
OCT sft, 319) 258 =220 Sone: a5 =1.3 sila wy 
NOV BH me 4 .3 4 ai «3 36 gna 
DEC =o Soa a 3 7S -.4 -.4 Hl a1 
1983 JAN ene 1.8 Sa 4.5 8 aE: Ae ne até 
FEB al =0 1 =n 23) Sot!) af} S515 76 ies 
MAR 16 1.0 ak) 4 As ie3 8 8 2a 
APR 4 4 foe ssl 1.0 at 4 4 ue 
MAY oe a vel 1.6 Yow! .4 1.0 ths. ot! 
JUN ios = 78 209 om Ee 74 Vey) PG 202 =a 
JUL .3 ne of 5 aS 72 8 4 10 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


ee a eS i 


FISHING MANUFACTURING 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 

TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
SS ee _._____—eeeeeee ae 

1978 malate! Pad 18.1 Olea 4.9 4.6 C2 -2.4 

173 -10.0 1.3 =a 10.6 556 6.7 4.8 3.4 

1980 #8) 2.8 lim 3.5 a2 9 Sek “1 -.6 

1981 8.1 -8.6 3.0 Eom 15 Tr 1.6 5.8 

1982 2.8 -18.4 -6.0 Seats S12 SEE) -8.4 = 0:9 

1981 III er =iine 2306 see 5 Fi siard -5.0 licks! ra 

IV 1.4 WEA) = 1728 1.6 -4.2 -6.0 =204 Pook 

1982 | 2a2 On =ahibels aabad -4.7 =) 4 sae See 

II -1.4 SX! 14.9 = Smo 2S =o 0 vids) gi eny 

ITI 2.8 canoe HehoS) callie Sok Seats) =5 Seid) 

IV ak 12.4 8.4 ak -4.5 ots: = call 6 

1983 I Ste: 15.8 5.0 ey Gro cise rh 125 

I] et! 5.0 ne 4.5 2.6 Shaul 1.7 4.7 

1982 JUL lind ah) = 100 =or 5 Sao a0 PR), Sire) 

AUG 1.6 -14.4 2.0 BY: 4.7 tole! Vad Sin (0) 

SEP me PAP) Talend het) Bho) ata) =ni0 nh 

OCT Ge 4.0 -16.4 Ae? om Se! ait hot) .6 

NOV =ilian) 1.6 17.1 4.3 ate Pasko) Ula are 

DEC .0 =A 2239 2 =o Ao} ale 4.1 

1983 JAN ake, 24.9 -6.] Sos 6.8 10.8 Sie ies! 

FEB SA SG slits! Pee Sere =e Wad Bel) 

MAR 0 950 -6.1 2.0 ne AS a o: 

APR .0 =e) aha ob 1.4 1.4 Vak) 7 

MAY Se Seal 13.0 30 6 1.8 Sob) Sd 

JUN 2.1 4.2 10.2 4.0 exe 30 1.6 Hes 

JUL 51! iP -10.4 = leet es ad 1,2 a esl 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND _ COMMUNITY. 
$a wees ——_—_________IRADE—~—=sSFENANCEE ~—BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
1978 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2.5 5.5 
1979 6.8 74 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 4.1 ws oo 
1980 3.2 1.0 Be) y 5 a 3.9 3.4 1.2 
1981 2.8 3 1.9 ) ‘8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.5 41 =e) -11.3 “34 6 mT 3.3 
1981 III -1.3 -3.4 1.4 -2.0 -2.0 -2.0 <8 9 4 
IV 1.8 181 4 2-1 3.6 =4.0 8 0 7 
1982 | 1.5 -4.3 312 -1.8 -2.9 -1.0 4 are 1.0 
Il -1.9 -2.7 =3:1 “201 “47 -.2 =p 1 8 
Ill “1.3 -1.5 -1.9 -2.3 -4.2 “1.0 ‘6 ~5 4 
IV -2.0 -3.6 -.8 6 1.0 o 6 9 3 
1983 | 1.0 9 1.2 1.5 1.8 1.3 “1.2 oe 6 
1! 2.8 2.7 4.7 2.6 3.4 2.0 3 1.3 ‘4 
1982 JUL “1.7 -1.6 -2.7 -1.8 -3.0 a0 ~ at 4 
AUG 1.2 3 4.0 ‘4 cel cc 14 a “ai 
SEP a 1.4 8 2 fa 2.5 <a) ~.2 4 
OCT -2.8 -4.3 -3.2 5 2.2 2) 2 =.5 +; 
NOV G3 0 2.1 eat -2.2 4 4 oy) -.2 
DEC -.9 -.8 -2.4 Ae -1.8 5 -1.8 4 ‘4 
1983 JAN Fry 1.6 1.0 ‘8 3.5 =cB ‘4 a ‘4 
FEB ~.9 1.2 1.2 12 ‘4 ‘0 me er “1.1 “4 
MAR 1.5 2.2 1.2 2.3 4 3.9 ‘0 1.8 ‘ 
APR +] ey 11 -1.2 3.4 -4.2 ‘5 a 2 
MAY ‘9 ‘0 ra ‘8 =4,5 2.5 4 a 2 
JUN Lic’ 1.5 a3 4.7 2.4 5.3 12 ‘0 -.5 
JUL -.5 =.9 21 7 516 -2.3 4 5 0 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA” 
OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 25 11:44 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1981 IT] 18058 8930 9128 17944 8843 9101 25818 23287 2531 
: IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7910 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 | 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
Il 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
III 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 1217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 | 16173 7603 8570 16121 7519 8601 20127 17973 2154 
I] 16786 7981 8804 16801 7989 8812 20092 17881 2212 
1982 JUL 5359 2565 2794 5220 2438 2782 7221 6486 735 
AUG 5666 2790 2875 5449 2583 2866 7005 6279 726 
SEP 5345 2561 2784 5178 2385 2793 6838 6103 735 
OCT 5081 2308 2773 4969 2192 2777 6726 5987 739 
NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 709 
DEC 5110 2319 2791 4914 2135 2779 6732 6034 698 
1983 JAN 5435 2597 2839 5422 2574 2849 6719 6011 708 
FEB 5376 2509 2867 5384 2508 2876 6728 6011 717 
MAR 5362 2498 2864 5314 2437 2877 6680 5950 730 
APR 5502 2596 2906 5498 2583 2915 6675 5937 738 
MAY 5607 2677 2929 5653 2726 2927 6722 5986 736 
JUN 5677 2708 2969 5650 2680 2970 6695 5958 737 
JUL 5742 2784 2957 5738 2783 2955 6691 5957 735 


: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 197 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 11:44 AM 


oct 7, 1983 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 or 10.2 WX) Sg iteS: 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.1 tae 4.3 8) 3.0 3.6 925 10.3 -8.0 
1980 aan -4.6 P48) =r -8.3 Hts) se Eo. 2 =2..9 
1981 2.0 LE) 255 187 ual ZnS ate ij -8.4 ay Mish, 
1982 =s)5k) =2n6 it} 5A -10.9 Sith t ye Ws ay SEA al =T354 
1 I 4S} -4.0 =o Sait -4.3 =1)6) elo tens Sohne 
oe rv Saige =6). 7 = ZnO hat =i Olng =2) oe Sick = 
1982 1 ince =203 -4.0 asi =i 0 -4.2 =U Ae Tiel ASL 
I] sa 4 -3.0 Shek, Se! 1.0 -1.4 a2 SYR Sie! 

III 36 me +] = Pat SEL fs +e) Hah sh Hy sf “alee 

IV -6.4 = Tee = [ete -4.0 al as = hide} = Dawe Si, 
1983 I Se 9.4 2.4 Sst!) Sm ies tat tena 4.6 
Il 3.8 5.0 Phd 4.2 6.2 Zo ke te A ot 
1982 JUL al oi, Sonn eG mishate! =61 7, aa av Sak, Sino =a? 
AUG lo tf 8.8 Cae, 4.4 6.0 3.0 =o0 sélat sack: 

SEP dd Sone Ph! se (9) Mf aif Se, -2.4 Yet des 

OCT =4.9 =e) -.4 =450 =f) —i6 = aaa) 6 

NOV 1.0 8 1.3 5c) 16.6 9) S410) E)5h) Al 

DEC =u =k =O Clee) -16.5 mit SY) ts} ya I) = 
1983 JAN 6.4 12.0 Wet 10.3 20.6 Zio = -.4 Wak 
FEB aaa -3.4 1.0 sell 78 ci) 1.0 4 .0 Woe: 

MAR 238 oat aa =| ot =27,8 0 = iif =O 1.8 

APR 2.6 hol 1.5 385 6.0 Tes =r) =e le? 

MAY 19 Seal 8 2.8 5.6 4 otf 8 -.4 

JUN o73 eal Wak +10) Sith ah 5 -.4 ao a; 

JUL Ural 2.8 =r 6k) Soe Ste) =A. .0 avi) 


RR RT An — GEA TTETING CANADA’ BASED UN D197 Ou =m nn 
CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


OCToe 7 1963 TABLE 27 11:44 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
a ss SSS EEE — eee 

1978 11333 5941 5452 leas 2.00 1.91 

1979 12272 6644 5628 Uokle 2.08 1.83 

1980 12164 6580 5584 Pain Deg ee) 1.90 

1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 22 ie 1.88 

1982 11238 5883 o350 2.26 2.55 2.00 

1981 II] 12664 6896 5768 2.09 Zr 1,88 

IV 12732 6947 5785 Pace A| 225n inas 

1982 I 12717 6896 5821 Pees, 2.55 2.04 

II 12323 6691 5632 22d 2.57 2,03 

IIl 11854 6339 5515 Phe PA) 2.46 1ST 

IV 11238 5883 5355 2.25 2.61 1.95 

1983 | 11015 5652 5363 2.06 2aeo 1.90 

I] 10745 5558 5187 1.94 2.10 VatS 

1982 JUL 12219 6634 5585 2.28 2n59 2.00 

AUG 11986 6458 5528 Qrat2 PONE O| W292 

SEP 11854 6339 5515 Ph Y: 2.47 1.98 

OcT 11718 6223 5495 Ph NM, 2.70 Togs 

NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 2s] 1.95 

DEC 11238 5883 5355 2.20 2.54 Link 

1983 JAN 11224 5766 5458 2.07 Oiad 1.92 

FEB 11118 5670 5449 2.07 2.26 1.90 

MAR 11015 5652 5363 2.05 2.26 WeBL 

APR 10985 5668 SHY 2.00 2.18 1.83 

MAY 10820 ae) 5265 Tegs PAO) 1.80 

JUN 10745 5558 5187 1.89 2.05 10.75 

JUL 10816 5599 5216 1.88 2.01 1.76 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


ocT 7, 1983 TABLE 28 11:44 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1974 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 312 549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 III 4883 2717 2167 2736 1829 907 5045 2350 2695 
IV 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5148 2427 2723 
1982 | 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
I] 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
II 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
IV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 | 4077 2111 1966 2335 1496 839 4603 2045 2559 
II 4028 2095 1933 2269 1480 789 4448 1983 2465 
1982 JUL 4513 2477 2036 2657 1782 875 5048 2375 2674 
AUG 4402 2390 2012 2580 1707 873 5004 2361 2643 
SEP 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
ocT 4283 2279 2004 2519 1663 856 4916 2282 2634 
NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4145 2148 1997 2361 1522 839 4718 2097 2622 
FEB 4123 2148 1975 2322 1480 842 4674 2042 2632 
MAR 4077 2111 1966 2335 1496 839 4603 2045 2559 
APR 4077 2107 1970 2348 1528 820 4560 2033 2527 
MAY 4034 2080 1954 2283 1477 806 4503 1998 2505 
JUN 4028 2095 1933 2269 1480 789 4448 1983 2465 
JUL 4045 2091 1954 2314 1530 784 4457 1979 2479 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 29 11:44 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 120 141 a4 46 33 13 =232 -72 - 160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 13 307 232 75 
1880 -69 =29 -40 -16 =19 3 aa 6 =f 
1981 305 306 = -49 IhY, 21 312 130 181 
1982 798 =585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 PE =A 
1981 IT] 106 98 ) -46 =5)) 6 86 26 61 
IV 25 28 ES -62 =o8 SM! 104 76 28 
1982 | -66 es} 5 27 22 5 25 0 25 
I] -239 SVE} -116 -69 -44 ave: -87 -39 -48 
II] = 27 I =225 -46 = 7 =59 aif) 127 -68 =39 
IV = 219 - 165 -54 = ice! - 143 -30 -223 - 148 =75 
1983 | ssf -48 im sy: -56 4 Sag ALY ea 
hs -49 E16 =o0 -66 -16 -50 sais -62 -93 
1982 JUL -90 su? -18 26 28 =e -40 =a =27 
AUG Shits -87 -24 -78 sh) =P -44 =43 =o 
SEP -69 -66 -4 -20 -12 -8 -43 -4) =2 
OcT HIS) ~45 -4 -4) =33 -8 -45 -38 a A 
NOV -62 =oo a -68 ach} =O -89 Site: =11 
DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 en2 Sul? -89 ae -58 
1983 JAN 32 en 43 -26 =30 5 -20 =75 55 
FEB See 0 3 Bag -42 2 -44 -55 10 
MAR -46 -36 -10 a3 16 =o =O 3 -73 
APR 0 -4 4 13 32 = -43 it F< i 
MAY -43 Eo -16 -65 =90 = 15 =57 =35 -22 
JUN eS 15 21 -14 2 -16 =S& ~15 -40 
JUL 17 -4 22 45 50 -6 3 -4 13 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 30 10:29 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a eee ee SS 


1978 83.0 Saae 80.3 87.8 75.0 80.3 84.0 88.6 76.9 wal 
1973 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 dione 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 US 94.5 66.5 81.9 T22 
1981 78.6 84.4 D2 83.2 Digme Tigers 90.5 61.0 83.9 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 Sore ies 56.3 62.7 69.1 52.0 70.7 59.0 
1981 III 78.2 84.1 T2009 79.8 73.0 7S 89.9 61.0 84.7 69.7 
IV 74.2 81.4 67.2 81.3 62.5 TZon 86.8 54.6 Bi'5 65.9 
1982 I 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 ie 52.4 wseo 62.0 
II 67.8 74.3 60.8 72.0 ihe’ 63.5 72.4 SG ae 595 
IIl 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 Lit O 58.0 
IV 63.5 ese 54.0 69.0 Syed 56.7 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 
1983 I 66.7 71508 58.3 die! Bete 1 58.9 53.6 56.4 68.3 5Sa5 
Il 68.1 75.3 60.4 74.3 61.0 60.6 Saat 56.4 67.8 61.6 


ee ee ee ee ee SS 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 7; 41983 TABLE 31 10:29 AM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 lez ao 5.4 
1979 Yd! 14.5 24.3 18.7 =26.9 2.6 S03 
1980 cee Zone 45.3 Wee) Ve -3.9 10.8 
1981 21.2 ihe -9.4 21.0 Yes 31.4 40.2 
1982 eth tf -25.4 3 Om -33.4 5.8 =37..9 etl 
1981 IT] =a eo Bok) Oma WLR? -20.9 =e 
IV 10.0 HERS) -8.4 22.4 liveay 5.0 46.3 
1982 | -24.0 aS -10.8 -14.1 -22.2 SEE ies) -36.4 
II =22 6 = 200 SEP So Seka 2.0 = yao) eOems 
EDT ne a3i0 -.4 = Ong 6.6 Eyal =10..2 
IW 18.8 SH Z =) 7/ -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1983 I Rind 6.4 4515 Take of) 20.9 =6.3 
II S/R -10.6 = 147 a Eons -6.4 18.4 
1982 JUL 20.3 lie 45.7 33.6 7.4 Unter? 18.3 
AUG SEI 1 -33.4 ate Suh ts alee Lose} -46.9 
SEP 9.4 11.8 Oire Paid Hf 10.0 bro 42.6 
OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 Sei 19) 52.8 23.0 Sal 
NOV Srl eailgieo alla 14.2 -40.0 ono -5.0 
DEC 6.5 = Yi Sih =35.0 12.2 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 22,6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 = S00 
FEB altel = ifoe 67.6 -36.0 1227 Sak) AM ot! 
MAR 2.1 Salli -47.3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 
APR 8.0 — sae 4.9 7.4 =45)..5 18.1 13.8 
MAY Phe 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 —cy ley 6.2 
JUN Sei] 6.8 -7.4 2a 61.4 SEIS “32a 
JUL Baul -16.0 =e 29.0 -48.2 16.5 =S26 


SOURCE. BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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ocT 7, 1983 TABLE 32 10:29 AM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS oD NER 

THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING “TOTAL =~ ~+NHA CONVEN> HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 

1978 183.6 -7.5 -1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5693 2369 3324 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 5667 1684 085 ; ’ 
1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 Dey, -2.9 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12.9 -3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 -.2 
1981 III 151.0 =I2a7 -26.3 -.4 4.5 -3.0 1001 440 561 8 
IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 -13.7 -5.2 -5.1 1155 834 321 -.3 
1982 | 140.7 27.5 ee 37.6 6.7 -8.4 625 193 432 Be 
I] 98.0 -30.3 -3.0 -38.8 -3.9 -6.9 738 397 341 “1.1 
III 81.3 -17.0 -3.1 -23.9 -11.4 The, 615 340 275 -1.8 
IV ppeey 38.5 98.9 a7 -4.0 -17.2 1224 717 507 = Bs, 
1983 | 147.7 Sind 50.8 6.6 0 34.6 1067 421 646 -.2 
Il 177.0 19.9 10.3 36.6 13.4 -6.5 f 
1982 AUG 78.0 -16.1 0 -24.2 -3.4 -11.4 218 125 93 -.5 
SEP 73.0 -6.4 SH0 -12.8 -6.3 17.4 225 131 94 -.8 
OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 ee -35.2 287 162 125 -.3 
NOV 112.0 19.1 1Hao 21.3 -.2 Pel 406 230 176 -.4 
DEC 132.0 17.9 54.5 -17.5 ee 2.8 531 325 206 -.4 
1983 JAN 145.0 3.8 20.0 -8.5 -.4 16.5 248 80 168 =F § 
FEB 142.0 -2.1 -10.8 18.6 4 -4.7 320 138 182 0 
MAR 156.0 9.9 -2.2 31.4 -1.8 26.4 499 203 296 1 
APR 144.0 yj) 9.0 -29.9 4.3 -27.5 382 131 251 2 
MAY PEN AS) 60.4 33.0 117.0 13.5 Bh os 475 261 214 1 
JUN 156.0 -32.5 -34.1 -30.4 2.4 12.9 2 
JUL 116.0 -25.6 -32.9 -16.9 -3.9 14.3 2 
AUG 104.0 -10.3 -5.3 -15.3 -2.9 -15.0 5 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 


(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 33 10:29 AM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR 1971 DOLLARS (2 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES Goods 
nn 
1978 bute) 9.6 10.6 10.6 UES y Pat .6 4.2 6.3 =. 5 
1979 Tn Bard 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 nie) 253 2.6 9 ne 
1980 9.6 2.9 4.1 7.2 15.0 =1,6 =a fra -6,1 -3.7 4.2 
1981 isa2 9.7 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 =136 Sa =e =3'42 
1982 4.8 -14.4 -2.4 1.8 List -4.2 -18.4 -9.0 -3.9 4 
1981 III .8 -4.8 = Se 9 3.6 2? -6.5 =5 2 =.8 me 
IV 1.3 32:3 1.7 4 Pint] =3 9 ait =i5 a 
1982 | -.3 -18.4 -5.1 = 332 =208 Sina =6.i3 a2 ae 
jt 2.8 9.0 205 1.8 3:4 ae 8.8 ANd a. a 
II] oe! -5.4 =.8 =.4 le? =1.0 -6.7 “1.5 roi BD | oe 
IV iy: 6.3 Bat .8 aes | 5.9 4.2 = aay 
1983 | 125 2.9 we 34 ale lea ryt re al 2g 
I] 7 | 19.0 6.0 Tot 20 1.5 leah 6.1 -.1 -1.8 
1982 JUL ef =2256 -4.9 Se) 1.8 oy ay =D Seee “4,5 -.9 tar 
AUG 1.4 21.5 Sing: 1.9 or [Re | V3 20.8 4.8 17 -1.9 
SEP -.1 5.2 “oe -1.9 nt =6 4.9 .4 =2.4 -,6 
OCT a) =23.5 -3.3 “3 aut -1.5 =23),'0 -3.9 x. “ee 
NOV 2.3 28.4 5.6 ot Bath 2a8 vd fed 6.1 “il ae 
DEC 2.6 17.6 7.4 120) at a1 17.0 6.8 a) “6 
1983 JAN -2.6 -18.1 =] oa as ~2.6 -17.1 7.0 fe 5 
FEB ae aya) -1.0 ihe .6 -.4 “5.4 =2.3 on 9 
MAR Vo) 21 a4 Sia 3.4 4.9 3.5 20.7 5.6 2.6 Pav 
APR or a f 6.6 =1,2 -7.6 “5.7 -4,5 6.7 =1.1 -7.6 -6.1 
MAY 3.4 =153 4.2 5.6 7B | Ba sik 4.0 Soe 2.5 
JUN 4.6 5 4.3 7.8 3.4 4.6 -.5 4.3 (a 3.5 
JUL -.9 -2'.6 2 =5.1 20 =16 =2.8 -.4 -5.3 -.8 
CE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEX MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGU 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) of Hee a 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS HERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). pete 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEH MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CAR 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY ng ARM dad (SEE GLOSSARY) 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1 : 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 

34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 

35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 

37 Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 

46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

47 Wage Settlements 
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oct 7, 1983 TABLE 34 10:34 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL ULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1978 35 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 

1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.4 7.5 13.0 4 Bays as 

1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 2.3 75 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 

1981 he) 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 

1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 3.3 -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 

1981 IV 2 -.8 -1.2 1.0 ~.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13. 

1982 1 -.6 -1.1 pag 4 “1.1 8.9 15.7 6.5 ne acs 
Il 3 “1,2 “1.5 2 a 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
Il E “1.2 e234 5.8 ia Ag 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV ) -.8 ~7 -3.0 =7 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 

1983 | 0 % -.2 3.0 ‘2 12.5 20.8 9.9 “1.5 63.8 
II 123 1.4 12 2.4 11 12.4 20.9 9.7 ‘0 64.4 
11 5 1.3 A 4.3 1.3 17 19.3 9.2 “5.1 64.5 

1982 SEP “1 -.2 8 7.8 1 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT 2 -.2 -.5 ‘9 2 12.7 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV -.3 -.4 -.4 3 55 12.7 20.5 10.2 4 63.8 
DEC & “2 -1 ‘9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 

1983 JAN -.4 0 =a 1.2 4 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB 4 3 ‘0 eh, i) 12.5 20.7 9.9 ‘e 63.8 
MAR 4 3 3 ‘4 5 12.6 21.3 9.9 1.2 63.9 
APR 5 6 5 5 ‘4 12.5 21.5 9.7 ah 64.2 
MAY 5 .6 8 0 ‘8 12.4 21.4 9.6 ai 64.4 
JUN 3 5 4 2.2 0 12.2 20.1 9.7 -1.0 64.5 
JUL 3 ‘5 2 as 5 12.0 19.7 9.5 <4.7 64.7 
AUG a a 3 ‘8 2 11.8 19.4 9.3 -2.4 64.5 
SEP <1 “4 11 = 5 11 11.3 18.9 8.9 =3,9 64.4 

SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 35 10:34 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 


TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS UTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY - 
: EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS ) 
eee eee 

1978 911 23.8 ef 35\.2 3.9 3 5°. 3.4 S05 

1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 1s sé! Shee! 14.8 

1980 867 25.8 27510 S21 2.9 1.8 bre ste 14.7 

1981 898 25.09 26.1 Bens 4.2 1.8 6.2 305 15.2 

1982 1305 20.9 26.2 3971 2a Dies 6.6 Pac IWae 

1981 I 935 20.5 2376 2922 i) Zoe 6.9 tom A 14.2 

1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2536) 8.3 Phe ikea 

II 1259 ee | 23.4 40.7 3.4 Ze 59 mie inp 

Il] 1372 22 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 acl 17.8 

IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 laws aa3 6.1 150 18.9 

1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 bE, Zn 5.4 1.4 20.8 

I] 1505 17.8 19.4 rile dd 3.4 ioe 373 2.0 23.4 

II] 1344 21.6 2310 43.4 Sine tae 4.3 258 27.9 

1982 SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 29 a 6.0 28 18.5 

OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 ae Due ,0 ead 18.6 

NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 Taz (IBKi 6.4 i We 18.4 

DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 es 27 6.4 aH 19.6 

1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 U8 2.6 6.1 i2 ice 

FEB 1585 14.4 PE) 49,4 Vat) Bee 5.4 ‘Nees 20.8 

MAR 1658 15s 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 Re 22.3 

APR 1570 15.6 1258 SRY vl P Xa 1.8 Eh 2.4 23.05 

MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 ico 2n8 3.1 23.4 

JUN 1452 19.2 Pale 48.6 3.8 ine 3,2 2:9 2305 

JUL 1409 2i0 23.1 44.1 Sie 1.4 4.8 1.6 a 

AUG 1365 17.9 25.6 43.1 ee) i Se4 Zhe 3:9 Pe 

SEP 1257 25.4 22.4 43.1 3.0 130 3.0 2.0 21.8 


SOURCE THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS, 
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Oct .7...1983 TABLE 36 10:34 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


A 

LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


SS eee 


1978 3.3 cs 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 Sar 5.6 -7.1 13.0 66.2 Oy 3.4 -8.6 5.4 628 
1980 1.9 (6 3°68 12 67.3 Sat 3.2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 1355 67.9 3.5 3.4 Gat 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 =-10.2 35.2 (fs 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 IV -.9 -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 =at (gaz 6.2 63.6 
1982 I -1.8 -3.2 6.1 eT 66.3 -.1 -.5 5.7 6.6 63.2 
II -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 0 -.5 22.6 8.0 - 63.5 
III =.1 -3.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 -.5 V7 9.3 63.6 
IV -.9 -.9 -.9 20.8 65.9 ay -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 | =1.0 -1.0 -.8 20.8 65.5 4 6 -2.0 9.9 63.2 
Il 5 4 8 20.9 66.2 1.5 17 -.6 9.7 63.8 
III 5 2.5 -7.0 19.3 66.9 6 1.0 -3.8 9.2 63.8 
1982 SEP 2 8 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT 1 =.4 1.8 20.9 66.0 B: -.2 587 9.9 63.5 
NOV -.6 -.1 -2.6 20.5 65.7 -.2 -.5 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC Be. -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 33 ee Ag 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN -1.2 7 -3.1 20.5 65.2 -.2 ig -3.6 9.9 63.1 
FEB 3 0 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 3 8 9.9 63.2 
MAR w -.4 2.8 Piss 65.8 4 5 5" 9.9 63.3 
APR -.6 -.9 25 21.5 65.6 8 1,0 -1.2 9.7 63.7 
MAY 12 1.7 -.5 Da 66.5 FD if) -.5 9.6 63.7 
JUN 34 hae: -5.0 20.1 66.5 4 ne 1.8 9.7 63.9 
JUL 1.0 1.5 -1.2 19.7 67.3 dq a3 -2.0 9.5 63.9 
AUG -.9 -.5 -2.2 19.4 66.8 4 ag =O 9.3 63.8 
SEP -.5 0 =2.8 18.9 66.6 .0 5 -4.7 8.9 63.7 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
ocT 7, 1983 TABLE 37 10:34 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee ee ee eee eee ——<—— ee 


- AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


ne 


1978 Sieg, Sn 4.5 ELE 58.9 7.0 6.6 UZ) Tie 44.0 
LIES 4.2 5a -4.9 W2e7 61.0 4.2 5.0 = Gre 7.0 44.9 
1980 ell Za 2s WEY 62.6 Sino 6.0 =n 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 =2..8 Wee 63.2 6.1 at) 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 sede) =75 1 2728 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 IV = 16 =o 9.4 1279 63.0 og ai 12.0 Tha) 48.2 
18821 mail vee 2a Sia 137, 62.5 sect mal Sa Jona 47.9 
II aA =D 7, 10.8 epee) 62.1 6 ma 20.0 8.6 48.3 
II] aii Sort 15.6 17.8 62.3 Wel ag Hoe GZ 48.5 
IV Eis .0 = hs eo 62.3 ne =? TaO 9.8 48.5 
1983 | .0 573 Wel) Witla tl 62.7 1.4 1.0 ela 10.2 48.8 
I] -.4 0 vi Wo’ 62.7 Wot ane = UO 9.7 49.4 
II] 4 .0 = 6/5 16.6 63.4 6 Tet Scie EN) 43.4 
1982 SEP sail = 0 Whale Gil Sat et cies 94 48.4 
OCT A =a] ie? 17.8 62.1 pe .0 aol 955 48.4 
NOV rr <4 -2.0 Ut oe 62.1 a ae ae ok) 48.4 
DEC “ tet 0 17.3 62.8 ae 4 Sint 1631 48.6 
1983 JAN i. = 4 Vie 6275 4 a) .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB ae 2 8 17.6 62.8 4 13 iat 10.2 48.8 
MAR er ra! aiaik 18.0 62.8 42 ae Aus 10.4 43.0 
APR =1).0 =130 Alla? 18.0 62.2 Wo ick seat | 10.0 49.4 
MAY 1.0 al 2.0 18.1 62.9 ars 7 Sells 356 49.3 
JUN vt 1) Sse Ane Gat cas: 6 =e! 9.6 49.4 
JUL 8 New Sos 16.8 63.8 1! av -1.4 9.4 49.4 
AUG aot) -;4 aah 16.4 Goes ae ae +3 9.4 49.4 
SEP er =58 Wine 16.7 63.1 a2 ae SPL 9.2 49.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


oct 7, 1983 TABLE 38 10:34 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR E R 
MPLOY- - = “ 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE NT MENT — MENT ATION 


MENT MENT 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) 1} RATE PMaTES 

1978 2.8 27 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 

1979 3:5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 rye “s 30°8 

1980 ag 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 

1981 ‘4 Se 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 o1A 69.5 1.2 ~2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 

1981 IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 5 * 4. 

1982 | -2.4 4.2 6.7 17.5 70.1 = ie ie ae Tee 
1] -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 y -.8 24.6 7.5 79.5 
II 0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 ‘9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 73.7 
IV -1.4 =1.7 -.4 23.6 69.3 a4 =1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 

1983 | -1.9 -1.9 -1.9 23.6 68.3 ae 4 -6.4 3.6 78.5 
1 1.2 1,9 ) 23.5 69.5 4 1.4 1.1 3.6 73.1 
II 5 3.0 -7,3 21a 70.3 5 1.0 “4.1 3.2 79.1 

1982 SEP 4 11 -1.6 23.1 69.7 0 =A 4.1 9.8 79.5 
OCT 0 <7 2.2 23.6 63.8 2 =.3 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV 1.1 -.6 -2.9 23.2 69.1 - 4 “6 9 10.4 79.0 
DEC =.4 “1.5 309 24.0 68.9 a 2 =.4 10.2 73.0 

1983 JAN “1.7 -.5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 =.5 ‘0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB 3 -.2 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR 6 -.2 a3 24.1 68.8 ‘4 6 =1.7 3.5 78.7 
APR -,2 -.8 18 24.6 68.8 : a = 0 9.4 73.0 
MAY 1.5 2.7 -2.1 23.7 70.0 ‘4 a 1.7 9.6 79.1 
JUN ~4 1.4 -6.2 22.3 69.8 4 4 3.2 9.8 79.3 
JUL 1.2 1.4 =) 22.1 70.7 4 4 -2.4 9.6 79.3 
AUG =.8 -.6 1.4 22.0 70.3 ‘0 4 3.6 9.2 79.1 
SEP -.5 7 25.5 20.9 70.0 -.1 5 =p. 1 8.7 78.9 

OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 39 10:34 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE , 


TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
a A ee eee OS es 
1978 3.4 B20 Ten 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 AV) 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 i 3.8 
1980 350 1.4 8.4 1.7 -3.3 S07 BS 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 27 1.9 6.1 sil 4.2 3.0 ‘3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 
1981 Iv ey -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 wt 4 0 17 -.2 
1982 |] -1.0 Shs) -5.1 -3.1 -3.2 0 -.9 -.9 2.3 2 
II -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 ae 3 
Il] -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 1.7 -1.9 -4.9 6 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 3 2.9 -1.7 = Sa | 9 
1983 | 4 -.1 4.1 -.1 -1.9 4 -1.6 a, 3.1 2 
ipl he 1.4 5.9 5 2.5 1.4 -.4 1.6 -.4 1.9 
Il] 1.0 PLD ie’) 2.8 5 8 4 4 1.0 1.0 
1982 SEP 4] -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 12 -1.2 -3.0 2 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV -.3 -.8 =e -1.6 1.8 = 1.4 -.3 -1.4 -.1 
DEC ‘3 -.1 0 SI -.7 1g) .0 ee -.3 -.1 
1883 JAN £0 a 2.0 cS) -2.8 -.1 -1.6 -.4 2.3 0 
FEB 3 -.2 2.4 -.8 7 4 -.6 a Sa) 3 
MAR 4 5 Py = 11 eS eat oa -1.5 5 
APR si 0 iM -.4 9 9 at 4 -.5 8 
MAY 4 aed 1.9 8 1.6 0 a, -1.0 -.5 6 
JUN at 0 2.5 1 -1,4 4 ES wT ne i) 
JUL 4 oy = 7 1.2 Be: 2.5 -.2 8 0 
AUG v7. a) 1.1 8 -.9 J 3 5 -1.2 1 
SEP 8 1.8 -3.2 26 7 4 -.6 my 0 3 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 40 10:54 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a SERVICED INDUSTRIES Sole) 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING  FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 


TRATION 
een ne EEE Ee ee a a ee 


1978 220 ie 2 1.6 ee) 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 ob 4.7 7.4 Sis 6.8 Sou Zr 3.3 ints) Via 
1980 elt 2a} 7.9 ied SP iaee Shia 20 2.6 aks 2x0 
1981 So 7 big 1.8 itd 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 vac 
1982 Sina -10.4 -13.4 “Eee = elec Ca) aa 1! mone 4 aut 
1981 Il 1.0 sled 2.4 1.4 Pay) sy! 1, Wy & “5 
IT] .0 -1.8 ONS) Shed =2.0 ii he) 1.0 1.4 Dui 
Vv =o alae i) = als Selah) “3 1.0 Eno e ok 
1982 =O = Se Hehe! Cee | Sal Tal sf 4 oS BU: 
II =e “4.4 hei et 1 -8.0 =a) cafe Tile! Ae 1.0 
II] SETS eh =a -3.0 -4.4 Say oe) ah oAS -1.8 4 
iV = Yate -3.8 -4.8 -4.3 =1/..0 Bali! =a =o tat | elon) ws 
1983 I se ae ns 8 = AK 4 4 et mI | te) 
1982 MAR yf = ts) =n 4 ee St Hay 6 6 
APR =o 2nd = sii -4.4 afd) Sols mies oe oS 
MAY Soil! ot Sales = she -6.6 eid Sh) ao —het| oat 
JUN =10 -1.4 a) ae Salis 4 -.4 re Sune Sie 2 
JUL = ke) a9 eats) iO a S58) Sr! <e3 aa un 
AUG =o.) lies aid Sls SUA Yh arg) 5 fi a! =. 5 Av? 
SEP = ais) =) ae Sleds aul a4 = Sq! ak) ae) 
OCT a9 =o mal al ane =7:8 -.6 -1.6 ag arte} ot 
NOV -.4 =n?) =3..\0 Cal a7. 0 Oy. 8 23k) ys A 
DEC ie Creth leds =ry el Ol rd .0 2 ani 
1983 JAN =o 6 1.0 Val HS) e = Se 0 6 
FEB 4h) le 4.2 the? ao ne av: Yi 34 3 
MAR 0 =515 SAS Seif S00) 3 a a3 8 4 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 41 10:54 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ER a ee ANC De eee 
TNOUSTRIAL SS ACTOR ING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
Beet’ 6 eee ee nS oe eS ee ee ee eee 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1.1 17 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 1.1 -4.0 11.5 -1,8 -3.0 -.7 
1981 Baal -B.1 3.5 6 -.3 1.5 
1982 -6.0 -15.5 -10.8 -9.3 -12.0 -6.6 
1981 II a -2.0 4 At 1.7 4 
111 -.5 -6.1 “1.7 “1.7 -3.0 -.5 
1V -.3 9 2 -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 
1982 1 -2.0 -3.7 -.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
11 -2.7 -8.8 “5.7 -3.2 -4.6 -2.0 
111 -2.4 ies “11.4 -2.5 -3.6 1.3 
IV -2.8 -15.0 mice -4.5 -6.2 -2.9 
1983 1 -.6 13.1 -.8 4 4 a 
1982 MAR sill =a =3 -.6 -.8 =28 
APR -1.0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 “1.4 
MAY “1.2 “1.5 -.7 17 “1.5 ss 
JUN -.9 -7.7 -7.4 -1,2 “1.7 1.1 
JUL -.5 4.8 “4.4 -.3 “1.1 a 
AUG -.9 2.8 -4.2 -1.0 =,2 .0 
SEP -1.0 1.6 1.1 “1,7 2.1 -2.5 
OCT “1.5 -9.2 6 -2.3 -3.7 -1.0 
NOV -.4 -9.1 -1.2 -.8 -1.0 ae 
DEC -.3 -7.1 -.9 -.9 -1.1 -.5 
1983 JAN =o 37.0 -1.0 1.1 11 6 
FEB 2 -12.9 41 4 4 ce 
MAR -.5 -5.9 -2.5 -.4 -.3 -.5 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
) SEE GLOSSARY. 
) 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORG A 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. Ge eae 


ocT 5, 1983 TABLE 42 10:54 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 

de & TRADE COMMUNITY 
DE 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- Seip ance Sey ae 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 
1979 -3.2 1.7 3.1 3.0 3.4 34 40 
1980 -3.2 353 1.9 1.5 eg 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 332 6.4 
1982 -12.3 -2.3 -5.7 -9.4 -3.9 7 -2.3 
1981 11 Det -.2 6 5 6 9 1.4 
II] .2 -,5 -4 -.5 4 1.6 Tal 
IV .0 1.6 -.3 -.8 -4 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 5 -2.2 
11 -10.4 -1,7 “1.7 -3.1 1.4 -.5 = Ted 
III -6.1 -1.3 -2.2 -3.5 -.8 -1.4 -1.3 
IV -1.6 -1.6 -2.3 -2.4 -3.2 1.5 -2.1 
1983 I -8.5 gh -.2 -1,3 A -1.3 “1.5 
1982 MAR -1.5 -1.2 -.5 -1,3 -1 -.4 -.6 
APR -2.6 et Ay -1.0 -.5 0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 -.7 -1.4 -.5 -.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 -.7 -.5 -.7 -.3 -.5 we 
JUL -1.4 ef -.9 -1.5 oa -.5 i) 
AUG “4.1 -.4 -.7 -.8 -3.2 nya -.3 
SEP 2.5 -.7 “1.4 -1.4 “1.4 -1.0 -.6 
OCT + -1.2 -1.0 -.8 -1.2 -.5 -1.5 
NOV -2.4 ¥. -.5 -.4 -.5 -.3 ie 
DEC -1.4 -.1 ee -.3 4 aa. -.6 
1983 JAN -5.2 -.6 -1 -.8 2 “144 1.0 
FEB -1.6 .0 -1 Kf -.1 3 2 
MAR -2.2 -.2 a2 -.8 4 -.4 -.4 
URCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
ocT 5, 1983 TABLE 43 10:54 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


: GOOOS INOUSTRIES 
MANUFAC - CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


ee ee 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 13.3 13.4 13.9 2302 14.2 7.6 
1980 W159 8.0 9.7 26.4 10.4 £51 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 a7; -5.7 
1981 III 8 8 -11.8 2.8 4 4.2 
IV 2.0 a 15.0 4.2 1.3 105 
1982 | -.2 -1.4 -7.9 4.4 Se) -1.1 
II -2.4 5.1 -2.7 -3.4 -.1 -10.3 
III -2.7 3.6 -1.9 -6.4 = -7.0 
IV -.7 4.0 -6.9 -2.1 -3.1 8.8 
1983 |] 142 -2.4 12.8 -1,3 2.7 -3.4 
II 4.5 11.0 x 4.1 5.0 2.8 
1982 JUN 9 253 -9.3 -3.3 Tat 207 
JUL 151 1.4 5.0 3 1.6 -1,2 
AUG -5.7 -.3 = 1g -7.5 -4.9 -9.4 
SEP 2.0 2.6 1.6 1.5 -.5 TIF 
OCT a2 =h3 -.4 i -1.8 7.3 
NOV -.8 1.5 -9.2 -1.8 3 -3.3 
DEC 1.0 4.7 -3.3 1.0 1.5 -1.0 
1983 JAN el -5.2 16.7 -2.4 5 -.1 
FEB a) -.9 5.9 es Aes =1:0 
MAR -.2 .0 -4.7 e3 5 -2.7 
APR 8 -.1 202 anf 2.6 4.0 
MAY 1.9 ni -1.2 .9 2.5 5 
JUN 8 25.0 <3 -1.0 -.4 128 


URCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


OCT 5, 1883 TABLE 44 10:54 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


nn ee 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPELE= TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1978 Seo “ht thos) 125 10.4 9.8 Sar Taree oS 616.1 
1973 12.4 EINE Ets I 16.7 11.8 8.8 12.7 Wah oie 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 Tome) 14.3 13.6 3.5 Tes 748.0 
1981 14.9 UES. 13,0 159 16.1 eh 14.9 7a 15.4 733.9 
1982 Misa 123 fe! 11.8 ieee 14.5 Toe | 7.4 482.9 
1981 III 4.2 died, 2.8 4.1 Sis 5.8 3.0 Se cEMe 1380.0 
lV ire ira Phd Fats 2.4 2 ey! 753G) aan 465.3 
1982 I 2.6 16 ae: 4.2 gro 3.4 a! Ze 1.8 214.2 
I] 252 Bate od 5 Pog? 3.4 an 4 6 544.2 
III vel re salva 8 1.3 ona aes 1.0 .0 765.8 
IV Cine 1.6 6 cheer 25 229 Be iG Ind 407.6 
1983 1 SAL mt 4 Sires EAN at) ie me 4.7 4 
I] 220 vi 8 Scat Shu Was) 2.8 oe 2.9 
1982 JUN 0 5 4 5 a6 1.0 1.0 ad & 833.8 
JUL Fell sk = tt at wa se 4e 1.6 4 599.8 
AUG 6 ml ene 8 ~8 3.0 alse! Aloe -1.4 1257-9 
SEP eu 2.0 oa 6 8 ral he lest Heat 439.7 
OCT we =2it =e 1.2 79 su ay ae wy: 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 ao les 6 oe 4 6 4 627.2 
DEC 220 oral 7a 2210 ew 1.4 oe! lng var! 263.5 
1983 JAN =255 Sch l0) =. 8 SER. Sete! = We? =F 6 ao SEY 451.4 
FEB eau =) =0 a0 ets} on! raat Sie =7-2 1600.3 
MAR Zon les ae) nS 3.4 1.8 1.3 1.6 1.4 
APR 0 ate -.4 1.8 2 Se! aa a a 
MAY 1.9 Vi; 7 ead Zee ol! 1.6 uliid/ 1.6 
JUN -.4 SA = tt] 4 ae ae .0 ge .0 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 45 10:54 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
a SS ee 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 3149 39.0 Sizes va 
1979 41.1 38.8 39°05 35a 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38i10 Sole 3728 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 So Ol olf 38.9 37.16 41.9 
1982 SE) 6 v Seay 38.4 Sue) cise 36.7 41.1 
1981 Il 40.5 38.8 39),6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.6 39.4 3756 38,9 Sigel 42.0 
IV 40,0 he 38.8 Sie = itey/ 37.4 41.8 
1982 | 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.5 
Il Soin Siilin a 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.8 
III 39.3 Bie 38.2 big 38.0 Sbi20 40.8 
IV 39.0 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.5 
1983 1 37.6 38.0 387.9 Stel 38.3 37.0 40.3 
1982 MAR 40.7 eu 38.4 Ses 38.4 37.0 41.6 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 Seed 38.6 36.8 41.6 
MAY SR) 37.6 SBS 36.7 36.5 Some 40.2 
JUN 39.8 Sis Sou8 Shyihse) Rl) 36.0 40.7 
JUL Ee \ ge 37.6 38.6 SO 37.9 36.5 40.6 
AUG 2953 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.1 36.5 41.1 
SEP SOn2 Sime Sie 36.8 38.0 36.5 40.8 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.6 37.8 40.7 
NOV 38.9 MENG) 37.6 Bi. O 38.4 Sia 40.4 
DEC SOnet Shs 38.5 36.8 38.8 Sine 43.3 
1983 JAN 38.0 37.8 38.4 37.4 38.6 3Sia3 40.7 
FEB all 38.1 38.9 37.0 38.3 Sie 40.1 
MAR Syke) 382 EIAs Sine Bag 36.5 40.0 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 46 10:54 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY KAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU - CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE — RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 
1979 8.7 10.6 11.5 3.0 8.5 9.0 Hi o ie a 
1980 10.1 11.9 17 9.6 8.8 14 10.7 76 11.5 3.0 
1981 11.9 2,4 14.0 12.4 13.3 12.4 10.9 9.8 16.5 11.5 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.8 10.6 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 11.0 
1981 11 3.2 1.8 3.4 aa 3.2 2.8 2.5 1.7 
Il 2,5 1.5 35 2.4 a7 3.0 2.7 2.1 te a 
1V 2.7 4.7 3.4 2.8 1.8 4.0 2.8 1.4 1.1 2.4 
1982 | 17 -.5 4.4 3.5 1.0 an 43 1.8 3.4 4.1 
I 2.0 4 2.8 1.8 4 3.1 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.8 
HI 1.6 3.6 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.5 1.2 
IV 2.4 6.2 .6 5 5.2 3.3 1.7 2.4 4.3 2.0 
1983 | 8 1.8 “1.4 2.7 , be 3 m ee 1.0 
1982 MAR i7 -.5 1.3 23 3 8 2 =. -.8 ay 
APR 1.2 iat 8 3 2.3 Pe) ‘8 8 9 4g 
MAY 0 Ms oy 4 -5.9 8 s 1.4 1.5 ‘4 
JUN 4 “5.4 127 g 3.2 3 4 4 2 4 
JUL 8 5.6 1.4 9 1.2 a 4 2.9 4 2 
AUG 5 2.0 ‘4 % a 1.0 ey ‘8 1.7 8 
SEP 3 3 0 aA 1.8 a ‘0 8 1.2 2 
OCT ‘9 1.8 ~.5 ‘8 2.2 13 5 ue 1.6 11 
NOV ‘8 -3,4 ‘4 5 ~.1 11 8 4 2.1 ‘4 
DEC 1.9 17.6 2.0 1.2 4.8 2.3 8 5 a 5 
1983 JAN 1.1 -9.0 -2.5 7 Sone 12 =7 . -1.2 4 
FEB 2 2.8 “1.5 1.5 8 5 -,3 -.2 a rz) 
MAR ‘8 “4 1.8 i oa 2 11 0 a: “3 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA _______—_—_TT._._._-$-$-$-—$ 
OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 47 10:54 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER IHE LIFE OF THE CONTRACTTI EMPLOY 
ALT AGREEMENTS CWT COLA CLAUSE ___ WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
| ALL COMMERCIAL =——NON- ~=S ALL COMMERCIAL NON-> ALL COMMERCIAL NON NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
; (2) (2) (2) 
ee ee ee 
1978 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 es 73 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 3.7 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 9.3 10.6 7.8 7.6 9.2 10.8 10.6 10.8 285351 
1981 II] 12.2 11.9 13.0 11.0 ‘4 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230920 
IV 12.7 17 14.0 9.7 9.6 12.1 13.9 13.8 14.1 178110 
1982 | 12.1 11.4 12a? 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
II 12.1 a4 12.7 11.4 11.1 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 291960 
11 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.9 B86 p34 3.0 2.8 4 7.2 7.3 7.1 353420 
1983 | 4.4 5.0 4.2 0 1.6 a5 6.5 6.0 6.8 591125 
II 3.7 5.0 3.3 0 3.2 -1.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 320250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NER SETTLEMENTS COV RING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 
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Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 —100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

93 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

94 ~~ National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

95 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

96 ~_— Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

- Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

7 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

98 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

99 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 


Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 48 10:53 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 198] = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES. NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Re FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 Lien at 3% 
1979 9.2 13.4 7.0 9.3 9.7 8.0 a a cs 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 1Ai 7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 “he 18.3 10.9 10.1 12,0 30.0 
1982 10.8 V2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 1555 19.8 
1981 III 2.9 2.5 3.5 eZ a5 a 2.0 4.4 Rin 
IV 2.5 == 3.4 7a; 4.1 tack OG 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.7 te2 2.2 5.0 
II 3.4 4.1 2.6 2.3 3. 3.6 2.5 35 4.9 
II] 2, 1.9 2s 8 us, Zua Zoo 4.3 259 
IV 1.6 Salists, 2.8 10 1.6 1.6 2.3 a5 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 Weal rag al 1.6 45 153 2 
II 1.4 2.2 1.0 Zt 38 st) 1.4 Z59 6 
1982 AUG 4 = 8 1.3 af 1.3 7 1.0 1.0 
SEP aS =a6 TZ sti ao 4 sit 1.6 4.5 
ocT .6 a3 24 tT Fe ai Usk, 1.8 “453 
NOV i 3 4 a ite.5 fe 4 he 8 
DEC 0 S30: 4 0 =a He =,5 es -.2 
1983 JAN a3 2 2M 263 Sa 4 ie y) =i 54 
FEB 4 6 3 2.8 sak Sif lee ea “Zeit 
MAR 1.0 cee! oe) 1.0 3.3 6 3 4 8.5 
APR 0 1.0 23 4 NE! ao 3 8 -4.6 
MAY ais 1.6 0 wl ales 4 5h 270 “3.4 
JUN Brod 2 2 1! | .0 el ig 3.1 
JUL 4 6 3g) 255) =o ab 1.4 2 8 
AUG A ea 8 oe, aE) oY & .8 8 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 49 10:59 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
eS eee 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100,9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 LES) EGE 
1982 96.8 101.6 $5.3 103.0 SSK8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 III 100.4 100.1 $9.0 100.1 S979 Bons 100.4 101.9 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 CE) 2: 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 | 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
I] 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 EERE) 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II] S756 101,3 94.5 103.0 ooing 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 | 94.8 102.3 9379 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 103.0 
I] 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
1982 AUG 9756 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 9603 101.9 eyed) 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 Lele 
OCT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 9571 103.0 9255 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB 2B) 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 So) 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 SEIS 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 a82 110.1 a3 
JUL 95'.16 1027 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 eee 
AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113. 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


ocT 5, 1983 TABLE 50 10:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES Food ENERGY 


ee 


1978 8.8 10.1 529 Sy) 12.4 6.8 6.4 3.0 
1979 Sinz 10.6 9.6 8.8 11.3 are LS $36 
1980 10.2 1125 10.9 Oh 12.1 8.2 10.0 9.7 
1981 12.5 1301 9.4 8.0 16.0 Ultbac 1257 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12,9 11.8 9.8 
1981 II] 2.9 SHG 2.0 1.4 x Har 3.0 Sint 236 
IV ne Ted 2.6 Pe ve 3.6 3.3 Pies 
1982 | 2a Ws 4 6 2.8 3.4 207 ane 
I] he S38 3 2.8 4.3 Py 2.8 2.8 
Il Ze 1.8 Wale 8 220 2.6 Za van 
IV thal ile 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 PhS) 1.6 
1983 I 6 i X 5A 7 8 ih ae 
I] 1.4 116 ol 1.8 2.0 1.0 hay 1.5 
1982 AUG 4 oe ot! bso) =i oe) a a 
SEP a} Sif Foul .7 1.0 uo 1.0 ay: 
OcT 6 .0 a atl See) 1.5 8 8 
NOV ae 8 1.6 6 5 aS 8 aa 
DEC 0 eh 0 al re ae 2 .0 
1983 JAN cae) =o Sl | 258) val = ed 
FEB 4 4 4 2.3 0 dE se! 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 1.3 Zi | «3 1.4 ro 
APR 0 Sige! a) a) = 3 ys) 4 
MAY ne 73 ae a 4 4 =k ra) 
JUN Wal Unt) =a at 209 ot) 1.4 5E 
JUL 4 4 a ao ik ao 4 at 
AUG 36 4 si 6 <3 6 6 aK} 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 55.1983 TABLE 51 10:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS OTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


an ST 


1978 97.0 ucilayd HOSre! 93ho 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S52 102.7 $3.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 CEN 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 CEL e) 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 33.1 
1981 II! 100.2 Son Soin 100.8 99.7 Sons 939.8 
IV g9rs Sono 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 Sod 101.7 100.9 939.3 
II 331 95.4 S6ir7. 101.1 101.4 100.6 Eel 
Ill 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 CE 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 SS7G 
1983 I 98.2 94,4 95.3 100.4 102.8 101.5 99.1 
I] 98.4 LS 7/ S57 101.0 102.5 101.3 Eke?) 
1982 AUG 98.7 94.6 So75 101.2 102.0 100.7 EEL 
SEP 98.8 94.0 bye 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
ocT 98.2 93.6 S5n6 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 95517 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC So73 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 oor 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 $3°.9 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 Soa 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 92,9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 a2 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 
AUG 98.6 92723 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 52 10:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


: Phi sd TOTEL TRASLE PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
D L SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITUR 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS ; 


1978 7 ry 4.9 4.9 10.5 733 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 1104 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 11.1 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 11,2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 III 2.5 oR | 2k 1.6 3.8 1.7 3.7 
IV a3 2,2 2.0 1.4 aoa 2:5 1.0 
1982 | 2.5 2.9 6 1.6 3.2 3.0 4.1 
I] 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.4 cee 7 2.9 
III 2.4 2.6 1:2 ez 23 3:9 3.1 
IV 1.6 1.5 8 1.5 1.4 a 2.8 
1983 | 1.6 i 1.0 12 4 1.6 6 
I] i 1.1 8 ee 1.6 12 oF 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA 
OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 53 10:59 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
SS) fT DURABLE SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GooDs ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
nn 
1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 93.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.3 102.2 97.7 115.3 
1981 93.6 73.6 80,2 106.2 98.2 119.1 
1982 94,2 70.9 7733 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 II] 94.1 73.9 80.2 107.4 98.2 12132 
IV 93.2 73.0 78.8 106.4 97.3 118.6 
1982 | 93.5 tae? 78.1 107.0 97.7 120.5 
I 94.4 71.4 77.7 108.3 99.5 120.8 
III 94.5 70.5 76.8 108. 1 100.3 121.5 
IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122.9 
1983 | 93.9 69.6 76.4 106.6 100.7 121.7 
“Tag 94,3 69.7 76.8 107.6 101.2 124.1 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OcT 5, 1983 TABLE 54 10:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


I 


1978 8.6 gay 7.0 11.4 8.4 8.8 132 1364 
1979 8.5 exe, on 10.1 129/20 2s! EK 14.4 
1980 Se 5? ites) 10.4 15.6 16.6 Lire: 16.9 
1981 Wale oc 11.8 ie ier 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 YON ans ce5 ot 20S 5 4.3 2.0 
1981 III 203 ag 3.4 2.6 ot 6 1.8 Le: 
IV Zao suf 3.5 Paras) 0 3.1 = =mo 
1982 | 1.6 ies 1.8 1.6 =U Site Tad 1.6 
I] ile 6 1.8 figs Sot -1.4 = “es 
III at) Sahin 2.0 sul alk ae 2.4 2.9 
lV 6 20 4 no 2.5 Pad -1.4 —2e4 
1983 I 7 at} 8 25 26 REZ! =O a aL 
I] 6 otter ek) 6 me 0 SH =o 


Cee ee ee Lean 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


CCl so nmvos TABLE 55 10:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MNT Ce 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 1059 102.8 
1979 Ui2es 121.8 98.3 Sia 110.3 qe 108.1 10951 
1980 111.6 119.0 Silias 97.0 118.9 122.6 a ewes Wiis 
1981 al ieats 112.6 98.2 96.3 Zan 128.8 Wek 11992 
1982 108.2 Ws 939.2 Sie 120.0 123.4 116.2 119.1 
EHP IO GE Wa Wot Wks 98.2 95mg 122.5 127.0 are 118.6 
IV Ailes lib 98.5 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 I 110.1 12a 98.0 S677 12259 127.4 116.6 119.6 
I] 109.6 i355 99.0 Mh ii 120.4 1237 ek) 121.5 
Ill 107.9 Wile! Some Tie 118.4 121.4 Mite 120.0 
IV TOSm2 109.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 12158 isis eins 
1983 1 103.2 107.7 Sgirs 96.1 114.4 116.4 T12aS 114.2 
II 101.9 106.3 Sor2 96.1 UNDey eae 110.5 110.5 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 56 10:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILE 
MANUFAC- = BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—SCPLASTICS _— PRODUCTS ryetti dy & SINFSRES AnGcaLETES 
TURING 
INDUSTRIES 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.4 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 14.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 3. ne 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 ss 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 3.6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 III asi 1 9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 F 3.1 3.2 
IV 1.3 ¥ 9.3 3.0 14 8 a 6,6 2.0 19 
1982 I 1.4 1% 8 2.3 2.4 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
1] 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 ‘4 1.0 1.8 ‘8 ‘8 
III 8 8 4.1 5 5 a 1.0 45 1.5 -1.0 
IV 3 =i07 1 BA 4 ea =fg $9 6 «3/6 
1983 | a "2 2 at 14 2 1.2 ei 1.2 ay 
II 15 1.2 5.7 “4 1.0 5 a 8.4 =) 7 
1982 AUG 0 = 0 2 a 0 hi 2106 i2 =05 
SEP i) -.2 1.7 -.2 12 3 aay =,7 2 “28 
oct = -.4 0 0 4 -.2 2 -i6 3 -1.4 
NOV -.3 -.4 4 0 -.9 mai $4 5 ‘0 -2.7 
DEC 3 4 3 = 4 16 0 on 3.1 4 2 
1983 JAN 4d 4 0 =/3 4 3 ‘8 2.7 Ry 960 
FEB 3 7) 0 2 -.2 ~22 5 i) 3 * 
MAR 6 Ri 0 1.0 “1 2 rs 133 +6 0 
APR 6 | 4.6 4 5 3 0 1.5 i ‘5 
MAY 5 a3 1.6 4 7 1 4 6.3 ‘0 f 
JUN 2 0 0 3 ‘4 1 ‘0 3.7 8 3 
JUL 3 -.4 0 2 ‘9 7 , 484 5 7 
AUG 2 14 0 4 2 2 ny “4.7 2 ry 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. —————q_— 
OCT 5, 1983 TABLE 57 10:59 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
000 AND TOBACCO. RUBBER AND TEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING HOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
SERS RT +1) F | a a aT 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 108.9 
1981 III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 1 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
1] 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 41416 
Il 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 1 102.2 81.5 82.4 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
Il 101.8 84.8 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 92.5 97.9 102.2 
1982 AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
ocT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.2 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.3 81.1 82.7 92.7 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.5 
MAY 101.8 85.2 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 85.0 82.3 92.9 79.9 65.6 96.4 98.2 102.1 
JUL 101.0 84.7 82.2 93.5 80.2 65.4 95.0 98.4 102.5 
AUG 101.9 84.6 82.1 93.5 80.2 65.4 90.4 98.4 102.5 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


ocT 5, 1983 TABLE 58 10:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUFACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


a 


1978 9.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 ya 8.9 S25 
1979 24.6 12.4 1252 8.0 9.8 Sr VEleb: 14.5 14.4 
1980 194 10.0 Wee: 10.5 9.9 1149 tt hoes 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 Si tak ee 13.8 12.0 7.4 
1982 Srl 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 Thi) 6.7 5.1 
1981 III 4 Te2 6 2.6 ek 1.8 2a Jar er 
1V al 3.4 oral ae eu 1.4 AP) 1.3 Ig3 
1982 I = if 2.6 Shea t/ 4.4 Wink? qa 1.8 1.4 1.6 
II a6 2.0 .3 Zo Wek: Zal 3 2.4 hal 
11] =O ae 6 ina! las 1.6 a 3 | 
IV 0 oe Sno a3 4 a) -rt “a. 6 
1983 I 129 mel Si 4 “ She iJ 1.4 0 ies 
I] Tene 0 oe 38 5 cian 2 1.6 1.4 
1982 AUG ao =! te! sk) 0 B73 eal cal es 
SEP on) =| =a) = ifs oes =n .0 = 13 
OCT =o 4 3.6 2 ne 5 co ¥4 wou) FS) 
NOV =o = .0 2 oft 10 4 rie 5 0 
DEC 8 = XC) .0 ai HL a = 374 me i) 
1983 JAN 1.6 att ies Shi 8 2.4 1.6 Sok 1.0 
FEB 8 =n?! ae 1 a7! ang, .0 .2 2 
MAR = hoe 5) .0 .0 sek 0 = 2) fe seal 
APR 2.0 6 yu 4 al = ra 6 ae 
MAY an oe 4 .0 4 a Soi ue a) 
JUN S251 aif 2 52 4 mins v2 =3 a2 
JUL ist) 0 .0 = gt 274 .2 re 2 
AUG as 7 sO et 0 55 .0 “2 7) 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Cer esa 983 TABLE 59 10:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE URABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


Dee eee eee eee 


1978 109.1 98.9 750 Sieg 82.5 101.1 CEIE' 104.1 9573 
1973 118.6 Sian 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 REINS 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 35m 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 Tisne 87.4 75.2 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1981 ITI 114.0 Sanz 73.2 84.3 74.7 93.3 105.5 108.6 SOs 
1V 112.6 Che 76.0 84.5 75.0 ChEG) 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 72.8 87.3 (esi 105.3 106.2 108.2 89.5 
III 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 Joes 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
lV 106.0 96.1 714.3 87.6 GS} 106.4 105.9 103.1 89.6 
1983 1 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.4 at) 103.0 106.7 108.4 90.4 
I] 106.9 94.9 73.1 86.5 74.7 106.9 105.3 108.5 90.3 
1982 AUG 105.6 96.4 103k} 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 
SEP 107.0 95.6 71.6 87.2 75.0 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.1 
OcT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 ie?) 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106.2 1039.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 Taiz 87.8 1308 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.6 95.8 74.0 87.6 Ue vest! 103.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 73.9 87.5 ret! 109.4 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 Cle 7355 87.0 75.1 108.7 106.1 108.7 90,0 
APR 107.6 94.9 Uso 86.8 74.7 107.1 105.7 108.7 90.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 UES 1 86.4 74.6 107.1 105.1 108.3 90.4 
JUN 105.3 95.01 73.0 86.3 74.8 106.5 105.1 108.4 90.4 
JUL 107.0 94.8 72.8 86.0 74.8 106.0 105.0 108.2 90.5 
AUG 107.8 94.9 Uy | S5r.9 74.7 105.5 104.8 108.6 90.1 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CS CANADA. 


5-001, STATIS 


XTERNAL TRADE, LOGUE 


UMMARY 0 
SEE GLOSSARY. 
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Foreign Sector 


62 External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 61 
63 External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 61 
64 External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 62 
65 External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 62 
66 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 63 


67 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 63 
98 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 64 


59 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 64 
70 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
- Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 65 
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oct 7. 1983 TABLE 62 11:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS IPMEN 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, eet : ae 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 188550 2707.1 12540. 4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 147594 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10823.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184. 4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225 .3 147775 7483.1 27886.2 28675 .9 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 II] 139.6 19545.8 2354.1 3587.9 1493.4 6940.7 5895.3 1234.3 3000.5 
IV 153.9 21768.1 2738.6 3901.9 1759.2 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
Il 147.4 20890. 3 2757.7 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 3722.2 
1983 I 145.7 20680.7 2023.1 3720.5 2291.4 6899.2 7374.5 988.7 4605.7 
II 170.8 23596.8 2300.2 3628.2 1747.4 7643.4 8712.1 1168.9 5667.0 
1982 AUG 136.2 6486.4 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.2 2036.1 300.4 12437 
SEP 163.6 7567.2 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2342.6 2699.1 372.5 1666.0 
OCT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1243.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.2 6414.6 608.7 1249.3 798.8 2201.8 2149.5 338.7 1271.4 
FEB 142.5 6823.2 643.7 1318.9 842.3 2199.7 2433.1 289.7 1599.8 
MAR 162.4 7442.9 770.7 1152.3 650.3 2497.7 2791.9 360.3 1734.5 
APR 158.4 7375.7 788.0 1253.2 652.1 2408.7 2705.5 364.7 1735.2 
MAY 174.1 7972.0 1100, 2 1157.9 558.9 2565.6 2917.8 358.8 1934.8 
JUN 179.9 8249.1 1012.0 12i07 al 536.4 2669.1 3088.8 445.4 1987.0 
JUL 141.6 6690.7 904.5 971.2 529.1 2384.8 2243.2 323.9 1352.4 
AUG 6970.8 994.4 1128.6 547.2 2482.4 2166.4 320.2 1290.0 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA] 
OCT 7, 1983 TABLE 63 11:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED EN MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
ee 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 Bat NE 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 12 16.0 30.9 177 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 D7 10.0 14.3 Zl “4 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 a 9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9,3 25.2 
1981 IT] 2.9 9.5 1.4 ae aa -.3 27.4 37.9 39.0 
IV -1.1 5.3 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 J] 9 De 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 O17 9.2 33.8 
II sy 120 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
Il] 5.6 6.9 see! -.6 15.2 -.7 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV =5.8 “5.5 = -8.3 9.4 -7.8 -3.9 ae ay 
1983 |] 203 te 8.9 -5.8 6.4 -4.2 9.1 -20.1 257 
II 3.5 4.2 a) -1.6 Sy, 8.5 5.4 -2.5 11.0 
1982 AUG ie 8.3 5.2 Re O30 a) 19.1 -16.6 43.6 
SEP 1152 10.9 11.8 -2.0 1322 205 26.5 -12.1 44.5 
OcT -8.9 -7.9 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 1.9 
NOV -8.3 -8.8 Pr -18.2 3.0 -9.2 -7.9 -16.2 -11.6 
DEC 3 6 2.3 O78 16.4 -3.3 2.1 -21.1 10.2 
1983 JAN 9.5 6.7 HEY -.8 10.7 =A,e 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB 0 | va -.8 10.2 -5.1 5.5 -28.1 PPAR 
MAR -1.0 -2.6 6.9 -15.2 -2.5 -5.9 5.0 -19.7 15.0 
APR 14 2.6 3.8 Vai a2 4.7 Rig -5.8 9.7 
MAY 5.6 6.1 tes -6.9 5.4 8.2 8.4 -12.0 18.6 
JUN 3.6 aay = ba 0 | 12.4 4.6 10.0 5.4 
JUL -.5 ave -5.7 -14.8 6 Dae. 4.9 -15.0 19.3 
AUG 7.5 19.3 -2.9 -11.4 11.4 6.4 6.6 6.3 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


oct 7. 1983 TABLE 64 11:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 S7Olee 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13383579 
1979 WAVES 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 $9239 15169.8 
1981 III 161.5 19219.2 1310.2 3119.6 2103.8 See) a? 10976.6 3027.1 3683.8 
IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 357273 LisS7a2 3008.3 3812.0 
1982 I 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686 .5 2820.8 3550.0 
I] 156.0 18242.) 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
III 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 1253), 7 2880.4 9885.6 220 ae 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 WAP oS 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 923374 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.6 16902.6 1091.2 1725.0 $6522 3224.6 10626.3 2182.4 4201.8 
II 170.2 19087 .2 1280.9 1392.7 423.56 3579.1 12585.0 2574.9 5406.6 
1982 AUG EIA 5407.7 426.9 ogee 428.4 892.9 3258.6 743.3 1159.6 
SEP EEE) Soiloa) SEE) ei 684.9 348.0 994.9 3350.6 CaSe2 13a 
OcT 134.4 bise9 444.6 613.7 2629 897.5 3109.1 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 BIST {Biting 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 399m 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.4 5301.8 Soi 696.9 463.5 1055.4 Sed 724.2 1105.9 
FEB 145.1 5456.0 344.0 456.2 200.3 976.7 3607.6 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.4 6144.8 389.5 tek 301.4 T1325 3906.5 817.6 1491.0 
APR 164.0 6184.4 402.5 509.7 222 1162.0 4032.7 806.8 1712.8 
MAY 174.0 6448.2 421.6 407.1 71.4 1255.8 4277.2 867.0 1895.9 
JUN 172.6 6454.6 456.8 475.9 131.0 1161.3 4275.1 901.1 179759 
JUL 152.6 5710.2 418.7 561.7 220.1 1020.8 3630.5 851.5 1338.2 
AUG 6390.5 454.4 608.2 276.5 1287.0 3941.1 905.6 1224.9 


a TUE EEE 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 71983 TABLE 65 11:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
el a a Be ae a i ar a a a ee a 
1978 Sinz 18.3 14.4 10.6 Loe) 251 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1973 UES 25m0 a0 oon 30.1 37.4 21.6 SN 7/ 13.3 
1980 igh) 10.2 13.4 42.3 Song Sto th 4.2 13.4 —10n2 
1981 dou 14.7 9.0 8.5 ko y 14.5 Url oe 12.4 19a 
1982 -16.2 -14.5 SB ate S29) SES =16i =1078 -20.3 -6.4 
1981 III 8.9 22.0 12.0 Shey 17.4 O22 24.4 ioe 44.2 
IV 250 Seal Se} 519) =Hel 3.4 Ids 6.1 6.9 = aie 
1982 | So ihise! =6:9 = Saul =20 57, Se -4.0 -4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
1] tte i SptGnce B57 -36.5 Bes) C4) EG Shs = Tao 
II! =15ino -14.1 She! etl -40.4 194 ste) -25.4 =a) 
lV SPN) ce =20i1 Lg alee Ene! PVA, SUE -28.8 =aoee 
1983 | Sak be) -4.8 eal -41.4 Yok ol! S22 o 18.4 
EI olay 4.6 -.4 -33.4 Soded 20.9 8.0 -4.8 10.8 
1982 AUG = eee) -6.8 Te A BO Site -43.6 a bifat 3.9 -14,3 14.9 
SEP SL Bio Shift hh) -28.4 -41,9 =23;,.6 -14.4 = 20106 Sk 
OCT -24.4 740) =8.9 -38.3 SERIAL, -30.0 eda -32.4 =) 
NOV alee) =lSa3 =Oad a2A7 sats “1308 =2050 “YR i! 20 
DEC Swit SNE TSE =5e0 -45.4 SEP AGE! S2a6 Se SAG ~8.0 
1983 JAN 4.6 be2 iho) Yet S2o 7.6 7,3 4s 33.2 
FEB 6 Aue SEN! -46.1 SO eng 2B) ee -28.4 28.2 
MAR S143) =S.9 -14.3 =PEIEL -45.7 1.6 =e =A oe) 1.6 
APR 1.9 0 .0 Sila -36.6 8.8 1.3 -14,5 Eis 
MAY 12.4 8.3 8 =38.1 =78.10 28.4 12.1 156 16.6 
JUN 13.4 et ale Se pe: abil 26.8 10.7 258 10.7 
JUL Wasi ied aa: Set Ta) 2.8 10.8 1253 14.3 
AUG 18.2 6.4 =19 52 SEN FAE) 44.1 20.9 20.9 5.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 66 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS an 
Ss weneuay- SERRE ree 


INHER] - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 III 203942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 25917 
IV 21330 939 522 1082 1698 424) 379 141 291 26442 
1982 1 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
lV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 JES] 25304 
1983 | 20784 928 472 955 1748 4103 330 157 231 25605 
I] 22633 915 390 992 1658 3954 307 157 252 27303 

SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001. STATISTICS CANADA. 
pep «8, 1983 TABLE 67 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

ee 

1978 ions 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 mit O 7 19.0 900 19.4 

1979 22.9 21.4 4 2G 18.8 2052 Cheat es 29.6 22.6 

1980 17.5 16.0 24.1 14.4 71a?) 19.7 45.3 ihe 32.0 18.3 

1981 9.6 12.3 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 

1982 af = Sioiae -8.6 2 ia7 4.4 eo 11,8 6.1 ‘8 

1981 III Eine 4 42.0 oi 9.4 digi 6 13.7 35.8 =122 

g. iV a = 70 11.1 wl 27 252: 10.8 =54 SPN 2.0 

1982 | SE IEE ae = 19.0 S56 7.4 Salt 4,0 6.4 =1.4 -3.4 

II ane lee =e 3.4 6.6 amt igs .0 G28 4.3 

II] 2.8 =e =i) =20 ane ails =P ys Jie Sth Lan 

IV -8.6 203 26.3 Se lo?? ie ihes) 13.6 <0 alee -6.6 

1983 1 Zo hse) 6.8 ad SENRE) Sel, le Wes S2102 132 

I] 8.9 =54 -17.4 Jo) at ~3.6 70) .0 Je 6.6 


URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL AYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 68 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WKITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


rr 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 =S 10) 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 III 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 =192 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 oor 25666 
II 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 S195 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16736 1322 2781 814 2983 231 73 155 -257 25352 
I] 17447 1455 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 -243 26193 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEPRaSuetgSs TABLE 69 3:17 Pm 

CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 

PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ' TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
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SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 70 9:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


_ SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- 


INHERI - PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND ~—INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ' TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 4315 - 1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 ~ 1068 -5369 304 =993) 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 228 -5590 513 -11118 300 41 1256 ~2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 ~6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 ~7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 ~ 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 II] 1060 Seay. - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 =321 ~ 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 =TA2 -700 

1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 ~496 114 
1] 4755 =352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 

II] 5051 Bs -2345 152 -4268 215 1 329 783 1112 

IV 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 ) 317 737 1054 

1983 I 4048 ~394 -2309 141 -4028 2070) 2 233 20 253 
I] 5186 -541 -2472 149 -4321 235 1 245 865 1110 


URCE; QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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‘inancial Markets 
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-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments 


Monetary Aggregates 


Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


’ 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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OCT 14, 1983 TABLE 71 2:07 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Spee YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES. —--————— “MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
a} = ———— ATG 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 MIB M 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (a) (3) 
1978 1974 10.1 8.9 H-4 14.5 12.1 10.1 8.8 W.4 14.5 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.4 a 5.0 15.7 20.2 
1980 Bi 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 ra 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 3.8 ape 15.2 13.1 7.5 3.9 3.0 15.2 13.1 
1982 1.3 a tig 9.3 5.0 1.2 ie ie 9.3 5.0 
1981 IV 3.5 -3.5 -4.9 129% 11.6 -.6 -3.2 -3.4 9 te 
1982 1 4.4 3 -1.5 12.0 6.6 251 3.0 2.5 2.4 0 
Il “3 a 4 11a 6.5 -2.3 e: 2.1 3 1.0 
Il 4. -1.4 fs 1,2 3.3 8 -2.0 -.8 1.0 1.5 
IV 4 ce, 6.0 i 3.8 -.2 1.5 2.0 1.0 1.2 
1983 I -.4 ep) 9.4 W7 4.9 1.5 6.3 5.8 2.8 1.0 
II 1.9 9.3 1.2 5.4 2.0 -.2 3.4 4.0 5 1.7 
II 13.7 16.3 5.7 i 1.9 3.7 1.3 ~.4 
1982 SEP -2.2 ie 2.9 6.1 3.0 -3.1 “8 0 5 8 
OCT -1.3 3.5 4.7 5.4 S53 . . 6 4 8 
NOV 1.2 4.6 7.0 8.2 4.9 8 .0 $3 -.2 -.8 
DEC 1.3 301 6.3 8.0 3:2 11 5.4 4.5 i: of 
1983 JAN 5 4.1 6.9 7.5 4.5 ad 8 8 8 a] 
FEB -.7 8.6 10.4 8.0 5.7 -.6 B24 2.6 1.5 8 
MAR 0 8.9 Tele 7.5 4.4 -1.0 -.3 2 5 6 
APR -.8 9.5 11.4 6.7 2.8 = 11 1.4 0 1.5 
MAY 2.9 7.4 9.6 4.7 1.8 4 1.6 1.5 -.8 -1.2 
JUN 3.6 10.9 12.6 5.0 1.3 1.4 7) 1.6 1.0 -.1 
JUL 3.5 12.5 14.6 5.5 4 1e4 *3 139 ie a 
AUG 1.8 15.4 17.5 6.1 =a -.3 A 183 5 1 
SEP 13.4 16.7 5.6 - 3 - a3 AY 2 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS 
) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


OCT 14, 1983 TABLE 72 2:07 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1 CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 
CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 

NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 

RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 

(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ee ee 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 vies 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 34) -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13.79 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1981 IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 1 - 1402 - 432 -205 1.009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
II ~42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186091 16070 129316 31402 90180 
Ill 864 -2277 -1718 1.007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 11.12 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 | 459 -197 -274 1.009 9.32 184013 20000 125485 30620 87197 
II 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
I 206 185687 24810 118626 31543 79475 
1982 SEP -73 -1023 -831 1.009 13037 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
OCT -193 -120 4 1.006 12.09 187605 17615 130660 31010 92378 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187213 18182 130293 30795 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184402 18853 127778 31176 89347 
FEB 513 - 823 -728 1,007 9.18 184827 19308 126687 30842 87884 
MAR -371 -8 -200 1.011 9.19 184013 20000 125485 30620 87197 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.29 183455 20406 123215 30678 85433 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 183533 21126 121933 30597 84361 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
JUL -16 - 109 90 1.007 8.98 183813 24099 118294 31229 80206 
AUG 151 -215 -62 1,009 8.84 185411 24890 118737 31373 79715 
SEP 71 185687 24810 118626 31543 79475 


OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


OCT 14, 1983 TABLE 73 2:07 PM 


NET NEX SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IP ATIONG THERE” 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1978 7670 2820 10430 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 4393 3704 5401 215 29787 
1981 12784 eh 12749 12438 361 6096 6883 42 38570 
1982 13975 5025 19000 13227 978 4732 4437 246 42677 
1981 IJ] 766 500 1266 3338 16 859 1367 -26 6821 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4198 254 2199 1081 =3 17444 
1982 | 338 Shee -987 3638 233 2025 825 -32 5701 
I] 939 775 1714 2795 157 430 837 148 6080 
ITI 998 2675 3673 3697 276 1675 682 118 10119 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3097 312 662 2093 12 20777 
1983 I =35 3400 3365 3485 62 973 1111 =a 8983 
I] 1327 4200 5527 3138 409 1347 1725 16 12162 


ee 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


OCT 14, 1983 TABLE 74 2:07 PM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 

RATE ; FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 §$.08 Sea 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 e739 12.44 22 se 12.29 12.48 13.02 1339 13.24 13/078 
1981 ies With Ue 15.96 15.50 a2 iSmiz2 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14,26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,15 
1981 III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 its Urs 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 16.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
18821 14,86 14,59 15.41 15.02 15,27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
I] 15.74 15.50 153s 14.97 15.16 Ue uly 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
DEI 14.35 13.893 UES EP: 13.85 14.19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14,32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 teS2 aren y) 12.96 1323 13.41 10.88 
1983 I Seog Sao chi 9.94 11.02 Tiss 12a Ss (Eee 13.15 9.62 
I] 9.43 9.18 9.05 Cyahi) 10.76 Tileso We vy 12.70 12.45 9.32 
1982 AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 T3339 13.80 13.96 lomo 15.81 Taqe9 14.20 
SEP 13.18 12.73 12.62 12,54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14.78 13.10 
OCT Ideas 21 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 lignas 13.43 13.58 10,95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 12255 l2a29 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 3.58 at) 1059 Ui) a ed 12.28 heh AW Taped 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 ee 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 WaE | WARIS 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 Shee Cloke 9.80 10.95 11.70 12.56 isin 2po2 .30 
APR Orr Slee i) 9.42 10.59 11.18 11.94 12.54 12,29 9.30 
MAY 9.50 S25 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12,85 WEN) 9.35 
JUN 9.42 ee tl 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 12.39 ae 12.47 9.30 
JUL CIE) 9.24 9271 10.46 qe? 12.03 209 13.43 13.09 9.35 
AUG 9.57 oma 10.30 10.91 11.72 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 9.35 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


dis: BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE aRour OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
1978 1,141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 118.4 
1979 174 2.486 976 640 .705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 297 644 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 292 532 613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1,234 2.158 189 .509 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 IV 1, 192 2.244 ait 531 652 5.315 121.3 
1982 I 1.209 2.231 .202 515 645 5.173 122.1 
I] 1,245 2.215 . 198 523 624 5.101 124.8 
Il 1.250 2.155 . 180 .503 591 4.828 124.2 
IV 1,231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 121.9 
1983 I 15227 1.880 178 510 . 609 5.211 122.1 
II 1,231 1.913 165 496 .593 5.184 122.0 
Ill 1.233 1.861 155 466 574 5.086 121.3 
1982 SEP 1.235 2.114 175 493 577 4.692 122.4 
OCT 1.230 2.086 172 486 566 4.530 121.5 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 481 560 4.656 121.0 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 51 603 5.109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 184 514 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 1227 1.881 178 506 . 609 5.204 122.1 
MAR 1.226 1.827 175 509 594 5.148 121.7 
APR 13232 1.897 . 168 .505 .599 5.185 122.2 
MAY 1.229 1.936 166 498 .597 5.233 122.0 
JUN 1,232 1.908 164 483 583 5.133 121.8 
JUL 1232 1.883 158 476 582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 153 461 .570 5.048 12189 
SEP 1.232 1.847 153 462 .570 5.088 121.2 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. ECONOMIC REVIEK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NER ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
ee ee Se ee 

1978 135 -2325 -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -881 
1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 -2113 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 -63900 -635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 -847 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 -130 16002 -3741 12130 -2239 
1981 III -345 -2115 164 246 2830 -551 2524 -184 
IV - 1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 ~1296 5447 -166 
1982 | - 1855 1310 -177 345 4388 ~726 4007 -201 
II -165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 
III 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 -764 
IV 425 -340 104 -393 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 | -200 -600 51 -37 2642 - 1330 1275 523 
I] 380 -550 99 307 2658 -1367 1598 OTF 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOXS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL 


NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1978 2772 -667 -639 1522 4744 -185 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9139 -858 
1980 1311 - 489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 -3040 -165 -8758 332 -665 
1981 IT] 2669 -1973 - 1698 107 1415 ~126 
IV 946 -2233 3175 2707 5426 1459 
1982 | 1813 -2020 -810 -1587 2915 -1668 
I] -2002 -796 -2042 5562 -3663 -27 
III -1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV -2367 -374 472 -3044 -2342 -70 
1983 I 169 -397 -1014 -1009 -51 575 
II 1849 -25 -637 1439 2772 181 


URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Sturgeon Falls (753-4888) 
Halifax (426-5331) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Montreal (283-5725) Regina (359-5405) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Toronto (966-6586) Vancouver (663-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith O-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchas- 
ed from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by 
mail order to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that-will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of October Data Releases 
Based on data available as of November 18, 1983)! 


summary2 


he Canadian economy continued to expand at a rapid rate 
1 the third quarter. There are signs, however, of a 
edistribution of the sources of growth during the quarter 
way from household and export demand and towards 
usiness investment and inventory accumulation, which ap- 
ears to be leading to a slowdown of the growth of real 
conomic activity. The rate of growth of retail sales ap- 
ears to have tapered-off, as demand in September was 
elow the level in June, and housing demand continued to 
feaken as housing starts declined into October. At the 
ame time, there are indications that the upturn in business 
vestment and stock-building initiated in the third quarter 
ill be limited by the substantial excess capacity and 
latively high inventory-to-sales ratios in most manufactur- 
g industries. United States demand for manufactured 
90ds appears to be stabilizing by the end of the third 
Jarter, although growth prospects for most primary com- 
odities appear weak. The softening of commodity prices 
id the signs of a downshifting of the growth of final sales, 
wever, have led to a further moderation in inflation. 


1e indicators for household expenditure weakened during 
€ summer months, as housing starts continued to 

trench into October while retail sales declined between 
ine and September, notably as furniture and appliance 
les dropped in Ontario and as demand for semi-durable 
ods remained weak. The weakness in household 

itlays was accentuated in the short term by the termina- 
in of temporary government stimulus programs, notably 

e CHOSP in May and the repeal of the sales tax in On- 
‘0 on furniture and appliances in August. A firming of 
les in these areas can be expected in the fourth quarter, 
’en the initial drop reflecting the short-term reaction to 

2 end of these stimuli is over, but there are few signs of 
1ewed growth entering the fourth quarter. The outlook 
a rebound is restrained by the small drop in employ- 

*nt in October, as widespread declines outweighed a fur- 
* gain in manufacturing. One result of the sluggish de- 
ind for labour in many industries apparently has been to 
luce an increase in discouraged workers and a drop in 


| references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
irpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
dint seasonal adjustment methodology has-been used instead 
the projected factor method employed in the numbers publish- 
| by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this 
Port may differ from those published by the data source. 

‘© Summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s 

lily Bulletin approximately one week following the data 

ailability date. 


labour force participation in October, which may indicate a 
decline in consumer confidence following a tapering-off of 
growth in the third quarter. Nevertheless, the strength of 
manufacturing activity anticipated by new orders and pro- 
duction plans for the fourth quarter, notably in the transpor- 
tation equipment and business investment-related in- 
dustries, should provide ongoing support to household in- 
comes. Weak commodity prices, notably for food, should 
lead to restraint in consumer prices in the quarter, while 
lower mortgage rates also should increase income for 
discretionary expenditures. 


The recent slowdown in the growth of external demand for 
end products showed signs of stabilizing in September, 
particularly U.S. demand for motor vehicle products. The 
upward trend of growth for most manufactured goods 
should remain sturdy, in the short term at least, in light of 
the positive signs for growth in the United States sug- 
gested in both the coincident and leading indicators. De- 
mand continued to falter in a number of primary commodity 
markets, however, notably for food, metals, natural gas, 
and wood products. The renewed downturn in wood pro- 
ducts reflects the recent drop in housing starts in the 
United States, while sluggish export earnings in most food 
and metal products produced in Canada reflect weak 
markets in Europe and in the Third World. In particular, it 
appears that food purchases by non-OECD nations have 
been curtailed by the considerable constraint of servicing 
their external debt, while prices of metal products are be- 
ing checked by the combination of sluggish industrial de- 
mand in Europe and Japan and the need for non-OECD 
producers to increase sales to reap foreign exchange and 
create domestic employment. 


There has been an upturn in business investment in the 
North American economies in the third quarter. This has 
been most evident in the machinery and vehicle com- 
ponents, which began to recover in the second quarter. 
Nevertheless, there are reasons to believe that in Canada, 
unlike the United States, the recovery of business invest- 
ment will not fully counterbalance the slowing of household 
demand and weak activity in primary industries. Capacity 
utilization rates remain much lower in Canada, while 
balance sheets and cash flow suffered by a greater degree 
during the recession in industrial corporations in Canada. 
Indeed, an upturn in non-residential construction does not 
appear to be evident in the related coincident and leading 
indicators. The upturn in demand for machinery and equip- 
ment seems more firmly rooted than non-residential con- 
struction in the motive of firms to control costs and in- 
crease distributive capacity, and is reflected in the related 
indicators of import demand and new orders. There were 
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signs in the most recent monthly data on imports of 
machinery and equipment that the short-term trend of 
growth is tapering-off from its earlier rapid rate of recovery. 


The upturn in manufacturing inventories in July continued 
into August, after hefty liquidation in the second quarter, 
although the gains continued to reflect factors specific to 
certain industries, such as the need to rebuild petroleum 
stocks and sluggish demand in the wood and consumer 
non-durable goods industries. There is little evidence of a 
concerted desire by manufacturing firms to voluntarily 
rebuild stocks at a rapid rate. 


The shift in the sectorial composition of domestic demand, 
notably the increase in stocks, and the renewed weakness 
of most commodity prices since April, augur well for the 
short-term course of inflation. Consumer prices stabilized 
in September, notably as food prices declined, and further 
weakness is indicated by the widespread drop in the raw 
materials price index and moderate industry selling prices 
in that month. The recent slowing of consumer demand 
and increased retail inventories should reinforce this 
restraint, while the upturn in demand in investment-related 
industries has had little effect on prices, as capacity utiliza- 
tion in these industries is generally around 60 per cent in 
Canada and is low throughout the OECD nations. Profit 
margins continued to improve, despite the restraint in 
prices, as the result of a gradual improvement in the utiliza- 
tion of labour and capacity, lower interest payments, and 
the slow growth of nominal wage rates. 


e Real domestic product was little changed in July and 
August. Output remains substantially above its second 
quarter average, however, as strength in the manufactur- 
ing sector has outweighed a softening of residential con- 
struction activity and of output in most primary and ser- 
vice industry groups. 


The indicators of consumer spending on retail goods 
rose by O.7 per cent in volume in August, after a revis- 
ed 1.9 per cent decline in July. Nevertheless, the 
average level in July and August remains substantially 
above the second quarter average, aS demand for 
durable goods has been spurred by temporary govern- 
ment stimulus programs and lower interest rates. De- 
mand for most semi-durable and non-durable goods and 
services remains sluggish. 


Housing starts declined from 132,000 in September to 
110,000 units at annual rates in October. A stabilizing 
of demand for single-family dwellings at weak levels has 
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coincided with a decline in demand for multiple units, 
reflecting the recent increase in vacancy rates for 
multiple units in most areas of the country. 


According to the labour force survey in October, 
employment declined (—0.2 per cent) for the first time i 
1983. Most industries outside of manufacturing record: 
ed declines, notably in British Columbia, following a 
slowdown in growth during the third quarter. The softer 
ing of labour demand has been paralleled by a drop in 
labour force participation since August. An increase in 
the number of discouraged workers in October served t 
accentuate this decline (—0.4 per cent in October) suc! 
that the unemployment rate fell from 11.3 per cent to 
11.1 per cent in the month. 


Led by strengthening demand for transportation equip- 
ment and investment-related goods, the volume of new 
orders received by manufacturing firms rose by 2.4 per 
cent in August, which outweighed a further deceleration 
in orders for housing-related and consumer non-durable 
goods. Unfilled orders jumped by 2.2 per cent in 
August, raising the filtered trend for the first time since 
June 1980, which should help to sustain a higher level 
of activity in the fourth quarter despite a fourth con- 
secutive slowdown in the growth of shipments (to +0. 
per cent in August). 


e The volume of manufacturing inventories rose marginall 


(+$5 million) in August after a $67 million increase in 
July. This compares to an average monthly drop of $8 
million in the second quarter. Most of the recent build- 
up appears to be involuntary, as the largest increases 
were in wood and clothing industries, coincident with a 
faltering of final demand in these areas. Petroleum 
stocks also continued to rise as these firms attempted 
rebuild stock-to-sales ratios. 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade surplus 
declined for the second straight month, to $1,515 
million with the inclusion of data for September. The 
short-term trend for imports grew by 2.7 per cent, as ‘ 
marked acceleration in petroleum imports coincided with 
a firming of demand for motor vehicle imports and a 
slight deceleration of the rate of expansion for imported 
machinery and equipment. The short-term trend for 
exports decelerated for the fourth consecutive month, 
as lower shipments of food products to less-developed 
countries, weak OECD nation demand for crude 
materials, and a drop in U.S. demand for lumber have 
offset a firming of American demand for end products, 
noticeably motor vehicle products. 
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¢ Price inflation declerated further in September, as the 
unadjusted CPI was unchanged in the month while the 


raw material price index declined 0.5 per cent in a return 


to its level in April. Industry selling prices edged up by 
0.1 per cent after seasonal adjustment, as prices in 
household and wood-related industries eased in 
response to weakening demand, while substantial 


surplus capacity in Canada and world-wide has restrain- 


ed prices in investment-related industries. 


The leading indicator slowed noticeably in August from 


+2.55 per cent to +2.03 per cent, to a level of 142.16, 


and a small drop was registered in the non-filtered versic 
(—O.1 per cent), the first decline since August 1982. 
Since the slowdown was due to those components with 
the longest leads (between 7 and 11 months at peaks), 
the index in August suggests the increased probability 0’ 
slowing in the expansion during the first half of 1984. 
Nevertheless, the short-term indicators still signal that the 
recovery should continue to be vigorous up to year-end, 
the indicators of personal expenditure on goods and nev 
orders for durable goods, which have leads varying bet- 
ween 2 and 4 months, posted the strongest gains. 


fhe Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


he indicators of personal expenditure on goods continued 
9 record high rates of growth in August, which signals the 
ontinuation in the short run of the recovery of consumer 
lemand. Sales of new motor vehicles (+2.26 per cent) 

s well as furniture and appliances (+4.43 per cent) slow- 
d only marginally, as the moderation of prices and the 
alatively lower cost of credit continued to stimulate de- 
and. The more vigorous recovery of these indicators 
ince April, however, has been slow to be reflected in the 
ther components of retail sales, particularly semi-durable 
oods, while the trend of real wages continued to be weak 
conomy-wide. 


he rate of decline of the residential construction index3 
as accentuated in August (—5.20 per cent). Housing 
ould continue to deteriorate for several months given the 
arked drop since June in the non-filtered version4 of 
Jusing starts. The continued weak level of starts sug- 
sts, however, that in addition to CHOSP, cyclical factors 
ive played a part in the sharp drop of construction in re- 
nt months. Nevertheless, the stabilizing of building per- 
its in August indicates that the drop should soon slow, 
nile demand for mortgage loans remained relatively sturdy 
iring this period, which has Supported the strength of 

les of housing-related goods to date. 


This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
‘epresents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


Ne have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
he leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
ilters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
3ee D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
=conomic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
conomic Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Dver the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
idex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, 
‘2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
iltered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
lad a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
‘oughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
anuary 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
presents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
ignals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
er cent. 


The strengthening of the leading indicators for manufactur- 
ing continued in August, suggesting that manufacturing out- 
put will regain its momentum after a slackening in August. 
New orders for durable goods rose at a particularly rapid 
rate (+2.81 per cent), comparable to the growth during 
the period of expansion in 1978—1979. This movement 
has led to another important gain in shipments, which con- 
tinued to contribute the largest portion of the growth of the 
ratio of shipments to stocks of finished goods, up 0.02 to 
1.55 in August. Most manufacturing industries have 
recorded sustained growth, with the exception of those in- 
dustries related to the household sector, such as clothing 
and some intermediate goods related to housebuilding, 
which gave some signs of easing. These also are the in- 
dustries where inventory accumulation occurred in the non- 
filtered version, suggesting that the increase was involun- 
tary. Despite the signs of a slowing in recent months, final 
demand remains sufficiently high to foster a sustained 
recovery of manufacturing production. 


The percent change of price per unit labour cost maintain- 
ed a sustained rate of growth (+0.63 per cent), indicating 
a continued recovery of profit margins which should en- 
courage investment outlays. The non-filtered version 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 


Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ...._.. rre.08 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) +0.36 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) -—5.20t 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 


(1967 STOO) TSS ee Se ee POG oer +1.32 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .... +0.49 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($1974 Millions}! Sse a ee +2.81 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances ($1971 

Millions): 7.58) 0) Save Vee SO ee +4.43 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) . +2.26 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) — 

Manufacturing... > 2... 62.4.0 ee eee om AS as 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil & Gas 

2 eet 0] 916) ee Cees Oe aS) aN +1.67 

10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit Labour 
Costs: =, Manufacturing, <.-.0+u shakes, divine iO iOifon 


*Net Change 


tThe number of mortgage loans approved in August has been forecast 
due to unavailability of data. 
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declined, although this seems largely attributable to the 
spike of unit labour costs in August, when employment and 
the average workweek registered substantial increases 
while production weakened. 


The leading index for the United States rose by 1.32 per 
cent in August, which represents a slowdown from the 
gains in June and July. In particular, the leading indicators 
for housing and financial markets continued to react 
negatively to the recent upturn in interest rates. The 
leading indicator, however, recovered strongly in the non- 
filtered version in September and GNP continued to grow 
rapidly in the third quarter, which reflects the persistence 
of vigorous growth in the U.S. economy in the short term. 
The trend of our exports of finished goods, which largely 
are destined for the U.S., appears to reflect these 
movements, having slowed with the inclusion of data for 
June before stabilizing at a fairly rapid rate of growth 
(+1.9 per cent) with the inclusion of data for September. 


The financial market indicators eased in Canada in August, 
as was the case in the United States. The rate of growth 
of stock market prices slowed to +1.67 per cent from 
+2.60 per cent in July, while the increase in the real 
money supply (M1) was reduced to +0.49 per cent. 
Preliminary data for September and October point to an ac- 
centuation of this weakening, such that these indices could 
soon join the downward movement initiated in July in the 
residential construction index. The fact that all these in- 
dicators have the longest leads underscores the probability 
of a noticeable slackening of the expansion in the first half 
of 1984. 


Output 


Real domestic product was little changed in July and 
August. The third quarter as a whole is likely to show little 
slowdown from the 1.9 per cent gain in the second, as 
growth should still be respectable compared to the second 
quarter average. The signs of a slowdown, however, are 
likely to be accentuated by year-end, in light of the small 
drop of employment in October and the labour disputes in 
the forestry and public sectors in British Columbia in Oc- 
tober and November. 


The virtual standstill in output in July and August was evi- 
dent in both goods and services. Output of goods has 
slackened (off 0.3 per cent in August) due to a retrench- 
ment in residential construction and a slowdown in 
manufacturing and mining production. The drop in housing 
starts since May was evident in sharp declines in residen- 
tial construction (off a cumulative 20 per cent in July and 
August, after eight consecutive gains) and output of feeder 
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industries, notably non-metallic minerals such as cement. 
Further declines into the fourth quarter are augured by tt 
slump of housing starts into October. At the same time, 
the upturn of non-residential construction between May 
and July was reversed somewhat in August, as the 
recovery of business investment in structures is less soli 
ly based in their coincident and leading indicators than th 
recovery of investment in machinery and equipment. 


The recovery of manufacturing output slowed in August 
compared to an average monthly gain of 1.3 per cent in 
the previous four months. The easing in the growth rate 
reflected weakness in clothing and related industries and 
food and beverages — a reflection of the slack in consun 
demand for non-durable goods — and a reversal in wood 
and paper products, where export demand dropped shar, 
ly in August in reaction to the drop in U.S. housing starts 
The weakness of demand for metal products, even befor 
the renewed slump of commodity prices in September ar 
October, was reflected in lower output of primary metals 
(notably a 3.1 per cent decline in smelting and refining) 
and a slowdown in mining output (up only 0.5 per cent 
over July and August, after a recovery in the first half of 
the year). 


Most other manufacturing industries continued to boost 
output at a rapid rate in August, notably industries relatec 
to business investment such as machinery, metal 
fabricating, and office furniture. The auto industry, after 
weakness in June and July, began to raise output in 
August (+4.2 per cent) in anticipation of an acceleration 
sales with the introduction of the new model year in 
September. This upturn in auto activity also was reflecte 
in important feeder industries to the auto sector, notably 
rubber and iron and steel. The plans of the auto industry 
to boost production rates sharply in the fourth quarter, ar 
the accumulation of new and unfilled orders for manufact 
ing as a whole during the summer months, should provid 
a solid base for renewed growth in manufacturing in the 
fourth quarter. The favourable reports on manufacturing 
activity in the fourth quarter business conditions survey ( 
per cent of firms expected to raise output, compared to» 
per cent in the third quarter survey), the October report ' 
the Purchasing Managers Association of Canada, and the 
buoyant performance of manufacturing employment (up 3 
per cent over September and October) all bear out the 
short-term strength of the leading indicators of activity in 
this sector. 


Production of services continued to rise gradually, up 0. 
per cent in August after no change in July. Further 
weakness can be expected in light of the ongoing slug- 
gishness of service employment into October. The 


vakness of production of services in August reflected 

ver trade activity and a fourth consecutive monthly 

cline in consumer demand for personal and recreational 
vices. At the same time, output of financial services 

J public administration continued to be restrained. The 
ent easing of unemployment led to the third consecutive 
)p in welfare services, after an increase of 17.3 per 

it between August 1981 and May 1983, when 
2mployment was generally on the rise. 


yuseholds 


@ indicators of household outlays and income 

teriorated further in the most recent month. Employment 

clined slightly in October, the first drop in 1983, notably 
sult of declines in services, non-agricultural primary in- 

stries, and construction. The drop in construction coin- 

ed with another decline in housing starts (110,000 

ts at annual rates in October), which appear to be 

bilizing at a level only slightly above the trough attained 

ing the recession. Retail sales weakened Slightly in 

y and August, although the level remains substantially 

ive the second quarter average. Increased spending on 

!-automotive durable goods has been counterbalanced 

persistent weakness for traditional semi-durable goods. 

» behaviour of manufacturing employment remained en- 

‘raging, as a small gain was added to the substantial 

_ Per cent increase in September. The softening of 

»ur demand in most industries, however, appears to 

2 led to a drop in the labour force, partly because of an 

‘ease in discouraged workers, which served to reduce 

unemployment rate to 11.1 per cent. 


ictober, employment was down 0.2 per cent 

5,000), the weakest performance this year. The 

ine, caused by ongoing weakness in the service- 
lucing industries, confirms the signs of a slowdown in 

| demand that have surfaced in recent months. The 
»ber decrease was largely attributable to lower employ- 
‘t in transportation, communications and other utilities 
5,000), which has been falling for two months. 
iloyment also dropped for the second consecutive 

‘th in primary industries excluding agriculture (—9,000), 
icting Sluggish international demand in this sector, 
cially in the mining and wood industries. After a very 
il gain the previous month, employment in the con- 
ition industry fell 1.1 per cent because of the short- 
deterioration in the housing market. Employment also 
‘2ased in the trade sector (—5,000), probably as a 

:t of a downturn in semi-durable goods. In finance, in- 
‘ce, and real estate, employment grew at the same 

( as it did in September. The manufacturing sector 


posted a lower rate of increase (+0.1 per cent) in Oc- 
tober, which confirms the vigour revealed by the sharp in- 
crease the previous month. In contrast to September, Oc- 
tober was marked by a slight improvement in the part-time 
labour market (+3,000) and a decrease in full-time 


employment (—47,000), reflecting the slowdown signalled 
above. 


By age group and sex, women 25 years of age and over 
sustained the largest employment loss (—9,000). At the 
provincial level, the sharpest decline was in British Colum- 
bia (—20,000), followed by Quebec (—10,000) and On- 
tario (—8,000). The decrease in British Columbia was due 
primarily to a slowdown in the mining, wood and service in- 
dustries. The steep decline in female employment in 
British Columbia (—12,000) can be explained in part by 
the decrease in the service industry, which in turn is at- 
tributable to uncertainty stemming from both the cyclical 
slump in the mining and wood industries and the strikes 
and job cuts expected since July. In Quebec, the 
transportation and construction sectors appear responsible 
for the decline, which would explain the 0.9 per cent drop 
in male employment. 


On the other hand, labour supply registered a third con- 
secutive decrease, as the labour force shrank by 
52,000. This, coupled with a drop in the number of 
unemployed, helped to improve the unemployment rate 
(11.1 per cent). The trend in the labour force and the 
decrease in the number of people re-entering the labour 
force seem to point to a deterioration in consumer con- 
fidence regarding the labour market situation. The notion 
of an erosion of household confidence is also reflected in 
the larger number of discouraged workers. However, the 
temporary downturn in labour market conditions is partially 
counterbalanced by the decline in short- and long-term 
unemployment. 


Despite the prospect of a levelling-off of interest rates, the 
indicators of the housing market reveal in particular the 
uncertainty of households about future income. Investment 
intentions as measured by the residential construction 
leading indicator were down again in July. This slowdown 
foreshadows a retrenchment in work-put-in-place in the 
fourth quarter. There were 132,000 housing starts in 
September, a rise of 7.3 per cent from August. Residen- 
tial building permits fell to a low of 110,400 units 
(preliminary data) in August, signalling a possible dip in 
housing starts in October. 


There was little change in single-family housing in 
September. Starts in urban areas totalled 55,000 units, a 
1.8 per cent gain from the previous month. An almost 
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uninterrupted squeeze in the supply of new vacant single- 
family dwellings suggests that demand will maintain its 
momentum until at least year-end. At the regional level, 
Quebec and Ontario may even experience a resurgence of 
activity in this sector, sustained mostly by the prolongation 
of government programs in Quebec and a positive net 
migration into Ontario. 


In comparison with the levels reached in the past, the 
multiple housing market remained sluggish in September. 
There were 58,000 housing starts in metropolitan areas, 
which constitutes an increase from August. The gain was 
due exclusively to Ontario’s performance in apartment 
building starts. The extremely low vacancy rates in apart- 
ment buildings in Ontario should help maintain this activity 
to some extent. In British Columbia, the number of 
multiple-unit housing starts fell again in September despite 
a fairly tight market. The high rates of apartment vacancy 
in Calgary (12.3 per cent) and Edmonton (9.5 per cent) 
suggest that an imminent turnaround in the Prairie region is 
unlikely. Current economic conditions, together with the 
relative strength of the single-family market, are suppress- 
ing the potentially beneficial effects of government 
assistance programs for rental housing builders. 


The volume of retail sales, adjusted to National Accounts 
concepts, rose by 0.7 per cent in August. Following a 
revised decline of 1.9 per cent in July, this leaves sales to 
date in the third quarter up 2.6 per cent compared to the 
second quarter average. This represents an acceleration 
of the recovery of consumer demand on a quarterly basis, 
up from +1.1 per cent both in the fourth quarter of 1982 
and the first quarter of 1983 and +1.5 per cent in the se- 
cond quarter. 


The August gain in sales reflected continued strength in 
durable goods as well as an upturn in food consumption, 
which outweighed a further erosion of demand for semi- 
durable goods. Sales of durable goods rose 0.9 per cent 
in total, as passenger car sales rose slightly following three 
months of sluggishness, and as furniture and appliance 
sales gained 0.3 per cent. Demand for furniture and ap- 
pliances bolted ahead by 23 per cent between May and 
August, largely supported by demand in Ontario where the 
sales tax on these items was lifted between May 11 and 
August 9. The expiry of this program is likely to 
precipitate a sharp retrenchment in the autumn months, 
although the severity of the initial downturn in September is 
likely to be muted by deliveries of goods ordered but not 
received by consumers in Ontario in August. 


Demand for other durable goods, notably for home and 
recreational entertainment, showed renewed strength in 
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August, rising about 2 per cent. This has added some 
depth to the recovery of durable goods, which had been 
confined largely to passenger cars and furniture and ap- 
pliances. The recent upturn of demand for recreational 
goods partly reflects the entry of new goods such as 
video cassette recorders and home computers on the 
market, although precise data are unavailable in the 
absence of an update to the 1974 Retail Commodity 
Survey or the 1982 Family Expenditure Survey. Accordir 
to industry sources (GM 22/10), there are about 300,00! 
video cassette recorders in Canada, over half of which ari 
owned by francophones. The concentration of VCR sales 
amongst francophones is explained by Jacques de Cour- 
ville Nicol, president of Videoglobe Inc., in terms of “fran- 
cophones like entertainment that is more individualistic” 
(GM 22/10). Similarly, the market for home computers is 
still in the process of being defined, as spectacular suc- 
cess stories for some firms are counterbalanced by the 
withdrawal of some large firms from this unstable market ( 
particular, Texas Instruments announced in November thal 
it will no longer manufacture its 99/4A home computers - 
NYT 21/10). At the same time, IBM announced that the it 
troduction of its first computer specifically designed for 
home use, the PCjr, will be made early in 1984 (NYT 
Pyle 


The buoyancy of sales and product innovation for durable 
goods (and financial services as well) is in marked contras 
to the continued sluggish performance of sales of most 
semi-durable and non-durable goods in the current 
recovery. Sales of these goods, which traditionally are 
more related to real permanent incomes, generally falterec 
again in August after significant reversals in July. Demanc 
for clothing has been particularly weak, down 0.2 per cen 
in August after a 6.2 per cent drop in July. Clothing pur- 
chases now rest only 2.8 per cent above the trough level 
attained in September 1982. Most retailers remain op- 
timistic, however, that a return to normal seasonal patterns 
after the unusually mild winter in Eastern Canada last year 
and more rigorous inventory control will prevent the spate 
of price-cutting to spur sales that occurred during 
November and December of last year (TS 21/10). 


A number of economic fundamentals point to a slowing of 
consumer demand from the peak rate of increase projecte 
for the third quarter. Most notably, consumer confidence 
stabilized in the third quarter, while real disposable in- 
comes will be restrained by the interruption to employmen 
growth in October and the increase in taxes imposed by 
most provincial governments in 1983 and scheduled by 
the federal government in 1984. The interpretation of the 


bility of the Conference Board index of consumer at- 
ides at an 18-year high of 123.3 is muddied bya 

nber of factors. The actual level of the index should not 
taken to indicate a return to a ‘boom’ psychology 

ong consumers, according to survey specialists at the 
ference Board in New York and the University of 
higan. The facts that confidence is at an 18-year high, 
le per capita retail sales have returned to 1974 levels 
yanada, are reconciled by remembering that it is the ex- 
ted direction (not the expected level) of economic ac- 
y that is measured by the survey. In light of the depth 
he past recession, it is not surprising that consumers 
ely perceive an improvement in economic conditions. 
eover, the third quarter results should be qualified by 
le important nuances after conducting a more detailed 
lysis. First, the flattening-out of confidence largely 
ected expectations that the economy would weaken in 
next six months, as the assessment of current 

nomic conditions remained very positive in the third 
ter. Second, the increased signs of nervousness 

ing Consumers were most evident in the upper-income 
S, aS confidence for the middle class was flat, while it 
for the lower-income class. Given the greater discre- 
ary income of the upper class, particularly for durable 
ds, Clayton Research Associates concluded that the 
very may not be “as soundly based as many retailers 
«’ (GM 5/11). 


related study of consumer attitudes in the United 

2S, the Survey Research Center of the University of 
tigan found that lower interest rates so far in 1983 
Significantly reduced the backlog of pent-up con- 

er demand for durables. The Center cautions, 

ever, that the backlog of demand remains relatively 

for non-automotive household goods normally purchas- 
y credit card debt rather than bank loans, as interest 

3 ON most cards remain at very high levels. Moreover, 
Senter warns that “even if interest rates were to 

lize at current levels, their favourable impact on buying 
ides would gradually recede over time as people 

me accustomed to the prevailing rates” (University of 
igan, Economic Outlook, Summer 1983). 


rms of disposable incomes, the third quarter is likely 
cord a significant rebound as income tax refunds are 
essed following the delay in the second quarter. The 
leration of the underlying trend, which had slowed in 
hird quarter, will be further weakened by the faltering 
Iployment growth (paid-worker and full-time employ- 
declined in unison in October, after steady gains in 
3) and a spate of tax increases scheduled for the se- 
half of 1983 and 1984. A 5 per cent surtax on per- 


sonal incomes in Ontario took effect on July 1, 1983, 
while Alberta announced that it will raise income tax rates 
by 5 per cent on January 1, 1984. As well, federal in- 
come tax rates will rise in fiscal 1984-—85 such that per- 
sonal income taxes are expected to increase by $365 
million (Dept. of Finance, The Fiscal Plan, April 19, 1983, 
Deer) 


Prices 


There were signs of a further easing of inflation in 
September, although seasonal factors accounted for much 
of the movement of unadjusted indexes (no change in con- 
sumer prices and a 0.5 per cent drop in raw materials 
prices). The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price In- 
dex advanced only 0.1 per cent. At the domestic level, in- 
flation was slowed by a moderation in hourly wages and 
raw materials prices, and a shift in the sources of 
economic growth (the recent upturn in stocks and business 
investment has had little impact on prices so far). The in- 
ternational situation also appears to have contributed to the 
improvement in inflation. The sluggishness of the recovery 
in Europe and Japan, capacity under-utilization, interna- 
tional competition and the willingness of developing coun- 
tries to sell their exports even at low prices in order to ac- 
cumulate foreign currency all helped ease the impact of 
the recovery on the prices of various commodities. 


The Consumer Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
levelled off in September, apparently marking a renewed 
slowdown in inflation. The 0.3 per cent increase in the 
overall index excluding food was mostly due to 
government-controlled prices (tobacco, alcohol and 
telephone rates). The slowdown of inflation at the con- 
sumer goods production level and the easing of consumer 
demand should help sustain this moderating trend in the 
CPI. Food prices declined, mainly as a result of seasonal 
factors, and according to the Department of Agriculture, 
they should remain stable in the fourth quarter. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index edg- 
ed up 0.1 per cent in September, which indicates that in- 
flation at the manufacturing level has slowed again after ac- 
celerating somewhat early in the recovery. The stability of 
raw materials prices, the weakness in hourly wages and 
the decrease in interest payments all played a role in 
alleviating inflationary pressures due to costs. On the de- 
mand side, softness in consumer demand for durable 
goods and housing helped keep the prices of these goods 
steady at the manufacturing level (in fact, wood prices 
were down), and the acceleration in the demand for invest- 
ment goods has not had any noticeable effect on the 
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prices of these goods because of the low capacity utiliza- 
tion rate in these industries (about 60 per cent in the se- 
cond quarter). 


The situation on world markets also seems to have con- 
tributed to the moderation in price increases for certain 
manufactured goods in Canada. In the paper and allied in- 
dustries, international competition and high inventories ap- 
parently prompted Canadian firms to limit price increases in 
order to preserve or increase their market shares, even 
though their shipments were up sharply and their balance 
sheets were in poor shape. The downturn in metals prices 
on international markets led to a fairly widespread decline 
in primary metals prices. 


The Raw Materials Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
fell 0.5 per cent in September to reach its April 1983 
level. This stability was quite evenly distributed among the 
various components of the index, especially fuels, wood, 
non-metallic minerals and non-ferrous metals (since May). 
The 1.2 per cent rise in ferrous metals prices in 
September after five months of no change does not in- 
dicate a new upswing since world prices for common and 
precious metals dropped substantially during September 
and early October. Recent weakness in these prices in 
spite of the vigorous economic upturn in the United States 
and Canada probably reflects the sluggishness of the 
recovery in Europe and Japan, while developing countries 
that produce these metals have increased their output to 
accumulate foreign currency (BW 24/9). 


The 5.0 per cent decline in vegetable product prices was 
largely attributable to the seasonal abundance of fresh 
vegetables, which led to a decline in prices. There were 
also decreases in the prices of most of the products that 
had posted sharp gains over the past year (sugar, oilseeds 
and wheat). The latter decreases were triggered by poor 
weather or the production cutting policy in the United 
States; it therefore appears likely that these prices will 
stabilize at current levels now that more is known about 
the details of total output and supply. Increases in feed 
costs and low selling prices kept cattle and pig slaughter- 
ing at high levels, which led to a further decline in selling 
prices. This was the main factor in the 0.4 per cent dip in 
the animal products component. 


Business Investment 


The coincident indicators are signalling an upturn in 
business outlays on plant and equipment. Machinery and 
equipment expenditures accelerated in the third quarter, 
and non-residential investment strengthened. According to 
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the latest survey conducted by the Conference Board, de- 
mand appears to be the determining factor of an invest- 
ment recovery. The healthy prospects for demand and im- 
provements in the key factors sustaining a vigorous 
recovery in investment (profitability, capacity utilization 
rates and balance sheets) suggest that the upturn in in- 
vestment and its impetus on economic growth is likely to 
continue. 


In the third quarter, Canadian business people were of the 
opinion that weak demand remained the dominant factor in 
investment intentions. This opinion supports the notion put 
by the OECD secretariat that ‘in the short term, investment 
outlays are mainly influenced by the changes in output’®. 
This firming of investment early in the recovery is a good 
sign because it permits time to improve other conditions 
that adversely affect investment, notably poor balance 
sheets, profitability and capacity utilization rates. This 
should enable the economy to switch from consumer-led 
growth to an investment recovery (led by profitability and 
the need to boost capacity), which is, according to the 
OECD, the driving force behind longer-term prosperity. 


This transition may be almost complete in the United 
States, as the capacity utilization rate rose to 78 per cent 
in the third quarter and balance sheets showed rapid im- 
provement as a result of record stock issues and debt 
restructuring. Profitability also seems to have improved in 
a number of industries. For example, motor vehicle 
manufacturers posted record profits, although output is 
significantly below the level reached at the peak of the last 
cycle. There was also an appreciable upswing in these 
parameters in Canada, but conditions remain less 
favourable for investment growth because Canadian com- 
panies were harder-hit by the recession, as the stronger 
and more rapid recovery in the United States suggests 
(various other factors of a structural and fiscal nature may 
also explain the differences in phase and amplitude bet- 
ween the two countries, but the similarity in the shape of 
the movement despite such structural and fiscal dif- 
ferences supports the notion that an increase in output 
plays a dominant role in the initial stage of a recovery in 
investment). 


Machinery and equipment imports made strong gains in the 
third quarter even though the rise in the monthly trend- 
cycle slowed somewhat after September data were incor- 
porated. The quarterly trend was positive for all 
investment-related imports, and accelerated for most of 


5 Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development, OECD 
Economic Outlook, July 1983, p. 64. 


n. The widespread slowdown in the monthly trena- 

le for these goods indicates that the period of ac- 
rating spending on machinery and equipment is about 
ive way to a period of steady growth. 


coincident indicators of non-residential construction 
ed another gain in the third quarter, and oil and gas 
oration and development also increased. The rise in 
oration, which began in the second quarter, seems to 
> been fuelled by government subsidy programs since 
national supply and demand conditions for oil and gas 
ucts offer no encouragement for this type of invest- 

t — as shown by the slump in this sector in the United 
2S, where there are no subsidies. This suggests that 
rr the international situation or government policies 

' Stimulate exploration if strong investment growth is to 
inue in this sector. 


small decrease in non-residential construction 

ineering work and buildings) and the trough level at- 

d by the leading indicators at the beginning of the 

Suggest that this sector will reach a cyclical low 

. The evolution of the leading indicators, however, 

is that the recovery in non-residential construction will 

eak as the filtered leading indicators were up only 

ly at the end of the third quarter. (The time lag bet- 

| the leading and coincident indicators historically has 
quite long, although the weak capacity utilization rate 

nstruction should reduce the time lag.) Filtered 

ng permits (buildings only) reached a low point early 

- year, remained fairly steady for a while, and then in- 

ed by 2.5 per cent in July after September data were 

1. The third quarter upswing in the leading indicators 

9€ related to the awarding of large contracts (worth 

$1 billion) for the construction of petrochemical plants 

erta in the third quarter of 1982, which accounted 

tually all of the increase in filtered contract awards at 

id of 1982. The fact that the weather was very 

rable for construction in the third quarter compared 
he usual seasonal pattern and the exceptionally bad 
er in the second quarter may also have contributed 
small decrease in activity. 


ifacturing 


acturing activity should rebound at a rapid rate, 

ng a pause in the growth of output in August. The 
1 trend of new orders continued to accelerate into 

t, as strengthening demand for transportation equip- 
ind investment-related goods has outweighed slug- 

gmand for non-durable consumer goods and in- 


termediate goods for homebuilding. These relative 
movements in sectorial demand also were evident in inven- 
tories, where the small gain in August was largely at- 
tributable to involuntary accumulations in the clothing and 
wood industries. The arrival of new orders and an ac- 
cumulation of unfilled orders (for which the trend rose for 
the first time since 1980) led to a strong gain in employ- 
ment in September (+2.9 per cent) which was sustained 
in October (+0.1 per cent). 


The filtered trend of real new orders continued to ac- 
celerate into August (+1.64 per cent) and should continue 
to be positive in light of the favourable assessment of de- 
mand made in the October survey of business conditions. 
In that survey, 36 per cent of firms reported that orders 
were rising (compared to 35 per cent in July) while only 
17 per cent reported that orders were declining (down 
from 20 per cent in July). The acceleration in new orders 
in August was the product of continued strong gains in 
export-oriented industries, notably transportation equipment 
(+2.45 per cent), and business investment industries. 

The gain in transportation equipment reflected a healthy 
level of activity in the motor vehicle sector, as firms 
prepared for the new model year, and a gain in orders 
received in the shipbuilding industry, reflecting the place- 
ment of some orders for frigates by the Canadian govern- 
ment (TS 21/8). The bulk of these orders will be incor- 
porated in the September data. The most Startling reversal 
in business investment has occurred in machinery in- 
dustries, where the inclusion of a 15.4 per cent gain in the 
non-filtered data in August helped to raise the trend from 
—2.18 per cent in June to +3.01 per cent in August. 
Electrical products also continued to recover strongly, up 
3.20 per cent in August. The continued advance of activi- 
ty in the auto sector also helped to support the rubber and 
plastics and iron and steel industries. 


These sources of strength in business investment demand 
and some areas of export demand (notably autos) more 
than offset further slowdowns in the filtered trend of orders 
for most household-related industries. Orders placed with 
the textile and clothing industries decelerated for the third 
consecutive month in August, while the food and beverage 
industry declined slightly, and the growth for non-metallic 
mineral products slowed noticeably from +1.72 per cent 
in July to +1.48 per cent in August. This developing 
slack in household-related industries reflects the softening 
of consumer demand, particularly for clothing, and the 
downturn in housing activity. The sluggishness of interna- 
tional demand for metal products was evident in the unad- 
justed data on new orders for copper smelting and refining 
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(—3.2 per cent in August) within primary metals, even 
before prices began to recede again in international 
markets in September and October. 


The filtered trend of shipments broadly reflected the re- 
cent movement of new orders. Total shipments gained 
1.40 per cent in volume with the inclusion of August data. 
The most noticeable industry movement was the ap- 
pearance of small gains in machinery (+0.35 per cent) and 
electrical products (+0.07 per cent), which broke a string 
of 19 consecutive monthly declines for both these in- 
dustries. These were the most evident manifestations of 
the general improvement for investment-related industries. 
Activity continued to rise at a rapid rate for primary metals 
(+3.42 per cent), as strength in iron and steel offset slug- 
gish activity in smelting and refining, as well as for 
transportation equipment (+3.05 per cent). Export de- 
mand for wood and paper and allied products continued to 
rise sharply in the filtered version, although a sharp drop in 
unadjusted shipments by sawmills in August is a precursor 
of lower activity in the autumn when housing starts fell in 
‘the United States (to an annual rate of 1.65 million units in 
September) and labour disputes erupted in the B.C. pulp 
sector. A slowdown in the growth rate was evident for the 
fourth straight month in consumer industries such as fur- 
niture, clothing, and textiles (the strike in August in the 
Quebec clothing industry apparently contributed to the 
weakness of this industry). Shipments also declined slight- 
ly for food and beverages, and growth slowed for non- 
metallic mineral products as residential construction work- 
put-in-place began to decline at a rapid rate in August. 


The filtered trend of unfilled orders rose by 0.13 per cent 
in constant dollars in August, the first increase in this 
series since June 1980. The gain was the product of a 
number of trends, notably a firming of demand for business 
investment industries which normally sell-to-order rather 
than sell-from-stock. The rate of decline has slowed 
markedly for industries such as machinery, electrical pro- 
ducts, and metal fabricating. At the same time, unfilled 
orders have been accumulating in a number of transporta- 
tion equipment industries so far this year, notably as the 
shipbuilding, railroad stock, and aircraft industries have 
been awarded large defense and export contracts in the 
past year (see TS 21/8/83 for a general review of some of 
these billion-dollar contracts). Within the non-durable 
goods sector (+0.69 per cent), which normally sells from 
stock, some firms have recorded a backlog of orders in 
light of the prospect of labour disputes beginning in August 
in the forestry, pulpwood, and clothing sectors. Finally, 
the cautious approach of all firms to raising production to 
unwarranted levels before the recovery is solidly establish- 
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ed has contributed to a greater tendency to raise unfille 
orders in the current recovery than in previous upturns 
the post-war era. 


The high level of unfilled orders was evident in the Oct 
business conditions survey, where 23 per cent of firms 
assessed the level of unfilled orders as higher than noni 
(versus 21 per cent in the July survey, and only 9 per 
cent in the April poll). Most of the backlog appears loc 
ed in the export-based sector (where 50 per cent feel 
filled orders are relatively high) and in durable consume 
goods (34 per cent). 


Manufacturing inventories rose in volume for the secor 
consecutive month in August. The stabilization of inver 
tories follows a liquidation of over 16.2 per cent betwe 
February 1982 and June 1983. The inventory-to-sale: 
ratio for manufacturing stood at 1.89 in August, a level 
seen early in 1979, although stock-to-sales ratios remé 
above pre-recession levels in most industries aside fror 
petroleum and transportation equipment. About 72 per 
cent of firms evaluated inventories to be at about 
equilibrium levels, according to the October business c 
ditions survey, a result little changed from the July sun 
The end of the process of heavy inventory liquidation ir 
plies that increased final demand should be reflected 
directly in output and employment, and indeed LFS 
manufacturing employment has been accelerating since 
May. 


By industry, the accumulation of stocks (+$5 million in 
August, after +$67 million in July) was most pronounc 
in export-based industries. There is some reason for 
believing that much of this accumulation was involuntan 
as the per cent of export-based firms who felt stocks v 
too high rose from 17 per cent in July to 26 per cent 
the October business conditions survey. The build-up 
most pronounced for the wood industry (+$45 million | 
August, and +$87 million since May), and to a lesser ' 
tent in primary metals (+$22 million), partly due to we 
demand for smelting and refining products in internatior 
markets. All of the build-up of motor vehicle inventories 
July was offset in August, while the swing to accumula’ 
of petroleum stock in July was sustained into August. | 
petroleum and auto industries are the only major indust 
groups that have cut stock-to-sales ratios to below pre 
recession levels. Within non-durable goods, the largest! 
movement was an upturn of clothing inventories (+$12 
million after a $14 million gain in July), apparently a refi 
tion of the slack of consumer demand in the summer 
months. Most other industries allowed rising demand t 
foster a slow reduction in stock-to-sales ratios. 


=xternal Sector 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade balance 
feclined for the second consecutive month to $1,515 
nillion, as the growth of the trend-cycle for exports 
lecelerated from 1.3 per cent to 1.0 per cent with the in- 
lusion of September data, while imports accelerated from 
+ 2.3 per cent to +2.7 per cent. The upturn in imports 
agely Originated in higher imports of crude petroleum from 
on-OECD nations and a continued high rate of demand for 
efined petroleum and motor vehicle products from the 
Inited States. The downshifting in export growth was 

lost evident in demand for food products in other 

merican nations (outside of the U.S.), a slackening of 

.S. demand for lumber, and sluggish demand throughout 
1¢@ OECD nations for most metal products. On a more 
ositive note, the upturn of industrial output led by the auto 
nd business investment industries early in the autumn has 
d to a stabilizing of the growth of end products (+129 

er cent). 


he short-term trend of exports has slowed steadily, from 
2.3 per cent to +1.0 per cent in the past four months, 
ith the inclusion of data for September. On a customs 
sis, the downshifting has been most pronounced for 
n-manufactured goods, notably primary commodities. 

1e largest reversal has occurred in food products, which 
clined 3.1 per cent in the most recent month compared 
a small gain two months earlier. Demand has slumped 
r fish products (—2.3 per cent) and cereal grains (—4.8 
7 cent compared to +6.2 per cent in March) as Latin 
nerican demand has receded due to a lack of foreign ex- 
lange for non-debt-related purchases. Exports of crude 
aterials continued to slump (—1.0 per cent), as a result 
weakness in coal (— 10.4 per cent), natural gas (—7.6 
cent), asbestos (—2.0 per cent), and copper and iron 
®S (-1.3 per cent). The weakness for crude materials 
lects the slow and uneven pace of the recovery in in- 
Strial activity in the OECD nations as a whole, and inten- 
led competition among producing nations in light of this 
vakness in demand. Examples in the commodities noted 
2viously include weak demand in the Japanese iron and 
el industry for coal imported from Canada, declining 

S. demand for natural gas at a time of surplus production 
the United States, and lower demand throughout the 
‘CD nations for copper and iron ores. 


2 trend of demand for most fabricated materials [r2.4 
cent) and end products (+1.9 per cent) remained 
tively robust. Within end products, U.S. demand for 
tor vehicle products (+1.6 per cent) showed signs of 
dilizing following a significant deceleration from +7.6 


per cent in March, as production plans were raised for the 
fourth quarter and as domestic sales stabilized at about 
7.0 million units at annual rates in October. Demand for in- 
dustrial machinery remains on a slowing upward trend 
(+3.0 per cent compared to +4.5 per cent last month), 
while the strengthening of business investment in the 
United States was more evident in demand for aircraft 
(+1.7 per cent) and telecommunications equipment (+2.2 
per cent). Business investment in the U.S. rose by 8.0 
per cent and 14.7 per cent at annual rates in the second 
and third quarters respectively, notably in the durable 
equipment component. Exports of fabricated materials 
slowed slightly as a result of a deceleration in lumber ex- 
ports (from +2.6 per cent to +1.7 per cent) in reponse to 
the recent drop in housing starts in the United States. De- 
mand also continued to slide for commodities marked by 
over-supply in international markets, notably refined 
petroleum products (—1.1 per cent), and chemicals (2.3 
per cent). 


The short-term trend for imports accelerated slightly from 
2.3 per cent to 2.7 per cent, as the crude materials com- 
ponent jumped from +5.6 per cent to +8.1 per cent. Vir- 
tually all of this upturn was due to higher imports of crude 
petroleum, where the inclusion of a 37.1 per cent increase 
in the seasonally adjusted data for September helped to 
raise the short-term trend from +4.1 per cent to +14.4 
per cent. This represents a dramatic reversal from the 
20.9 per cent decline recorded four months ago, as 
petroleum inventories were reduced to low levels late in 
the second quarter. The rebuilding of petroleum stocks 
also was evident within fabricated materials, as refined 
petroleum products have risen from —4.3 per cent to 
+8.4 per cent in the past two months. Most other 
fabricated materials slowed in the month, which probably 
reflects the slowing pace of growth of industrial output in 
Canada in the summer. The growth of end products 
Stabilized at a rapid rate (+3.4 per cent), as increased de- 
mand for motor vehicle products offset a slight easing of 
growth for investment-related goods such as industrial and 
office machinery, and telecommunications equipment. This 
may indicate a tapering-off of the initial robust recovery of 
business investment in machinery and equipment in 
Canada. 


Financial Markets 


Private sector demand for funds remained soft relative to 
government demand, although there were signs in October 
that business credit demand may be recovering. 
Households continued to slowly increase their demand for 
personal loans, while residential mortgages at chartered 
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banks declined in the month. Toronto Stock Exchange 
price levels and the money supply, as measured by M7, 
fell sharply in October. Interest rates remained stable dur- 
ing the month, with the exception of a 50 basis point drop 
in the five-year conventional mortgage rate. 


The Canadian dollar continued to hold very steady in Oc- 
tober, closing at 81.12 cents U.S. The steady deteriora- 
tion of the merchandise trade balance since April is likely 
to exert some downward pressure on the dollar and, as a 
result, capital flows and interest rates may have to play a 
more important role in stabilizing the currency over the 
coming months. In this regard, the uncovered yield dif- 
ferential on 30-day short-term paper between Canada and 
the United States disappeared at the end of October. 


The month-end Bank Rate was unchanged at 9.49 per 
cent in October. Most other short-term rates remained firm 
as well, extending the pattern of relative stability in interest 
rates that has been established over the last several 
months. The weighted average of long-term corporate and 
government bond yields was basically unchanged in Oc- 
tober, after a 50 basis point decline during the month of 
September. 


The money supply, as measured by M1, fell sharply ($417 
million) in October. Two of the broader monetary ag- 
gregates (M1A and M2) also registered declines in the 
month. Growth in M1 had been weak throughout the third 
quarter, in line with a slower pace of economic activity dur- 
ing the summer months. In the United States, M1 growth 
also has moderated over the past few months. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 Stocks closed 
at 2361.1 in October, down from 2499.6 in September, 
to reach its lowest level since April. This may partly reflect 
lower earnings expectations, due to a slowing in the rate 
of economic expansion. Trading on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change in October was the slowest of the year. Net new 
issues of corporate equity totalled $230 million in October, 
a lacklustre performance when compared to the last eight 
months when share issues, averaging $628 million per 
month, have outpaced corporate bond issues at a rate of 
two to one. This reduced level of activity for the month of 
October is in line with weak share demand, evident in the 
decline in share prices. 


Corporations raised more funds through the sale of bonds 
during the month of October than in the whole of the third 
quarter. Net new issues of corporate bonds were up 
$485 million in the month. The perception that long-term 
bond yields are unlikely to fall much further in the near 
future may have influenced market participants, leading to 
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some of this increased activity in the bond market. 
Business loans at chartered banks grew in October witt 
$234 million increase from the level at the end of 
September, following ten consecutive months of decline 
Data unadjusted for seasonal variation show a drop of 
$348 million in business bank loans compared with a 
$130 million increase in total short-term paper. This 
redistribution can be explained in part by a yield differe: 
of about 180 basis points between the rate on 30-day 
short-term paper and the prime rate that existed throug} 
the month. 


Residential mortgage loans at chartered banks fell by $ 
million in October. A 50 basis point decline in the five- 
year conventional mortgage rate in mid-October may pri 
vide some stimulus to mortgage demand. Personal loar 
at chartered banks rose for the fifth consecutive month 
$206 million in October, despite the weakening in con- 
sumer expenditure since June. 


The government sector continued to dominate borrowin 
credit markets, accounting for 79 per cent of total fund 
raised through the issue of net new securities in Octob 
The federal government issued $1,475 million worth of 
treasury bills and $604 million worth of bonds during th 
month. Provincial borrowing totalled $1,349 million in ¢ 
tober. A significant portion of provincial securities to dé 
this year has been placed abroad, thus contributing to | 
strength of the Canadian dollar over the last several 
months. 


International Economies 


In September, a number of industrial countries differed | 
their short-term economic outlook. In France, the latesi 
figures reveal that on balance, the austerity policy im- 
plemented to curb the trade deficit has had positive 
results. In September, the country posted a balance of 
trade surplus for the first time since 1979. On the oth 
hand, the indicators of economic activity continued to Ss. 
signs of weakness. In Britain, the indicators were still 
pointing to a continuation of the recovery over the next 
few months. There were some signs that the foundatio 
of the recovery were improving as business investment 
began raising its contribution as a factor in economic 
growth. In West Germany, the coincident indicators CO) 
tinued pointing to slow recovery. However, machinery : 
equipment expenditures have been rising rapidly since t 
end of 1982 in response to changes in the governmeni 
fiscal policies. The authorities in Japan also introduced 
new fiscal policies to stimulate the domestic economy. 


he overall effect of these measures will probably be to in- 
rease real GNP growth by 0.4 per cent to an estimated 
.4 per cent for 1983. 


n France, the economic indicators for September con- 
inued to signal weakness in the short-term economic 
utlook. On the other hand, the most recent figures also 
howed that by and large, the economic austerity 

leasures implemented last March in an attempt to reduce 
1e trade deficit have had positive results. In light of the 
larked improvement in France’s trade balance since May, 
oth the government and economic forecasting agencies 
vised their forecasts on the pace of economic growth in 
983 and 1984. However, the austerity measures aimed 
curbing inflation suffered a setback in September. The 
pward trend in consumer prices accelerated in Spite of 
artial controls on prices in the industrial and service sec- 
rs. The increase was apparently due in part to sharply 
gher prices for many food products, which in turn can be 
aced to the French franc’s weakness against other major 
Irencies and to steep increases in the prices of 
anufactured goods. The monthly change in inflation rose 
0.8 per cent from 0.6 per cent in August. In the labour 
arket, the latest unemployment figures were little chang- 
J. The number of unfilled applications for employment 
pped from 2,035 million to 2,033 million in September. 


le economic austerity measures introduced by President 
tterrand’s government have had positive effects on the 
y macroeconomic variables, especially the trade 

lance. There has been a distinct improvement in trade 
tween France and its trading partners since May. The 
versal of the trend of the trade balance in September 

iy enable the external sector to impart some impetus to 
> economy. According to the “Observatoire francais des 
njonctures économiques” (OFCE), the positive contribu- 
n expected from the external sector (+0.7 per cent) 

ly transform 1983 from a recession year into a year of 
y slight real GDP growth (about 0.1 per cent), despite a 
ther deterioration in business investment (—2.5 per cent 
1983), a minimal increase in household spending 

0.8 per cent) and inventory liquidation. For 1984, the 
CE expects that the export sector will continue to boost 
omic growth, but that the contribution of household 
*nding to aggregate domestic demand will be very small 
).7 per cent) and that of business investment will re- 
N negative (—1.4 per cent). Overall, the agency’s 
momists predict slight economic growth (+0.7 per 

It) in 1984. Finally, the Economics and Finance 
istry’s experts are also anticipating limited economic 
wth. Unlike the private forecasting agencies, though, 
Y attribute the increase in activity not only to a reversal 


in the export earnings trend but also to a small upswing in 
business investment (+0.8 per cent) (FT 12/11, 
LeM 14/10, 22/10). 


In September, France registered a balance of trade Surplus 
(FFrO.3 billion) for the first time since April 1979. This 
reversal of the trend was due in part to austerity measures, 
which had a strong impact on import demand, and the 
devaluation of the French franc, which made French com- 
panies more competitive in foreign markets. A continuing 
decline in the demand for imported crude oil also con- 
tributed to the upturn in trade. The shift from a trade 
deficit to a surplus was the product of a 3.8 per cent drop 
in export earnings and an even sharper decrease in the 
value of imports (—4.9 per cent) from the previous month. 
A breakdown of France’s trade with industrial countries is 
perhaps more revealing than the aggregate figures. The 
deficit in the balance of trade with EEC countries fell to 
FFr3.6 billion, compared with an average monthly deficit of 
FFr4.9 billion since the beginning of the year. The deficit 
in trade with other OECD countries was only FFr0O.9 billion, 
compared with a monthly average of FFr2.8 billion since 
January. Moreover, the French economy is also benefiting 
from the vigorous recovery in the United States, as the 
trade deficit was approximately FFr0.1 billion, compared 
with an average of FFr1.5 billion since the beginning of the 
year. Finally, the surplus in the balance of trade with Third 
World nations was steady at about FFr2.4 billion 

(LeM 22/10). 


In England, September data for the leading economic in- 
dicators suggest that the recovery will continue for the 
next few quarters. This forecast was echoed by the Con- 
federation of British Industry. The coincident indicators 
seemed to be signalling that the recovery was becoming 
more broadly-based, as business investment started mak- 
ing a more substantial contribution to economic growth. 
The annual inflation rate rose slightly again, from 4.5 per 
cent in August to 5.1 per cent in September, but stayed 
below the government’s 6 per cent target. The increase 
was partly attributable to higher food prices. Finally, the 
recovery, which was sparked by a surge in domestic de- 
mand — particularly household spending - apparently has 
yet to spill over into the labour market, since the 
unemployment situation remains essentially unchanged. 
The unemployment rate was down slightly, from 12.4 per 
cent in August to 12.3 per cent in September, which 
means that there were about 2.94 million people out of 
work. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the latest figures 
for the short- and long-term composite leading indicators 
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point to continuing economic recovery. For example, the 
short-term indicator, which provides information on the 
economic situation in six months time, rose again between 
July and August because of a sharp jump in the car sales 
component. The long-term indicator edged downward in 
August and September — its first decrease in the past 
twelve months — in response to declines in the stock index 
and the housing starts index from the previous month (FT 
20/10). Like the leading indicators, the most recent 
survey of the Confederation of British Industry suggested 
that the recovery would continue over the next four 
months, though the pace of growth would be a little 
slower. Business people who had seen production in- 
crease over the past four months revised their expecta- 
tions for the coming months. They were slightly less op- 
timistic, predicting marginally lower volumes of new orders 
and production than in the previous survey. Moreover, the 
Confederation’s experts pointed out that new export orders 
remained sluggish, probably because British firms were un- 
competitive. This in turn was probably due to the fact that 
the effective exchange rate of the pound had appreciated 
7.6 per cent since March, adversely affecting relative 
prices for export, a measure of the competitiveness of 
British business. On the other hand, the survey also in- 
dicated that business investment was moving into an ex- 
pansionary phase (FT 2/11). 


The industrial sector continued showing signs of slow 
recovery. The industrial output index slipped 0.3 per cent, 
after a strong advance of 2.1 per cent the previous 
month. Output has nevertheless risen 1.0 per cent in the 
past three months, compared with 0.3 per cent between 
April and June. The increase was primarily due to a 1.0 
per cent gain in manufacturing output. However, the 
distribution of output among the various industries would 
appear to provide more information about the diffusion of 
the recovery in this sector. Production of investment 
goods rose at a faster rate (+ 1.5 per cent) than that of 
consumer goods (+1.0 per cent) and intermediate goods 
(+0.5 per cent) during the last three months. These 
figures suggest that the cyclical upturn of the British 
economy will be fuelled by a slow upswing in business in- 
vestment, a prerequisite to lasting, vigorous economic 
recovery (LPS 14/10, FT 14/10). 


In Germany, the economic recovery that began in the first 
six months of 1983 should persist in the second half of 
the year. The rise in aggregate domestic demand will pro- 
bably remain the major driving force behind economic 
growth until year-end. The coincident indicators continued 
to register slow economic recovery. The index of industrial 
output was unchanged in September following a 1.2 per 
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cent advance in August. According to the Federal 
Statistics Bureau, new orders increased by 1.0 per ceni 
between August and September, which should have a 
beneficial effect on industrial output over the next few 
months (FT 8/11). 


Meanwhile, the Bundesbank reported that the financial 
position of West German companies improved considera 
in the first half of the year. According to these 
economists, this favourable trend may herald lasting 
economic recovery and an improvement in labour marke 
conditions. Business investment, responding to the new 
fiscal policies introduced by the government to stimulate 
capital spending, was an important factor in initiating the 
recovery early in the year. The Bank stated that West 
German firms were able to finance about 99.5 per cent 
their investments without resort to external financing. 
Gross investment by the private sector was roughly 
DM94.1 billion, compared with DM91.7 billion in the se- 
cond half of 1982. The bank also noted that corporate 
operating profits improved after steep declines in 1980 
and 1981. A sustained improvement in operating profits 
probably essential if business investment is to increase | 
contribution to economic growth (FT 18/10). 


On the other hand, the exports sector does not appear 
have played a leading role in the economy since the bey 
ning of the recovery. Export earnings have increased 0} 
slightly (+0.9 per cent in the third quarter) since the 
cyclical low was reached in the first half of 1982. Wes' 
Germany’s five major economic research institutes forec 
a 6 per cent jump in nominal export earnings in 1984, t 
this improvement may be choked off by the sluggishnes: 
of the economic recovery in other European OECD cou! 
tries and the exchange rate of the mark in the EMS. In 
particular, the growth rate remains low in France, Ger- 
many’s largest trading partner. By contrast, countries W 
high growth rates, such as the United States, Japan anc 
Canada, import very little from Germany (GM 14/11). A 
result of the slow growth in exports, there was a balanc 
of trade surplus of DM3.9 billion in August, compared Ww 
DM2.2 billion in August 1982. 


In Japan, the government introduced new fiscal policies 
aimed at stimulating the domestic economy, a new trade 
policy designed to reduce tariff barriers on a number of 
ports and other economic measures to stabilize the valu 
of the yen against major foreign currencies. In addition, 
the monetary authorities at the Bank of Japan changed 


ir interest rate policy to encourage household spending 
1 business investment, which are sensitive to fluctua- 
is in interest rates. 


se policies will raise the growth rate of real GNP by 
per cent to 3.4 per cent for the current fiscal year. 

> fiscal measures include a yen 0.2 billion cut in direct 
vidual income taxes, a yen 1.4 billion increase in public 
ks expenditures, and the removal or reduction of tariffs 
44 import items. The main purpose of the income tax 
is to promote household spending on both domestically 
duced goods and imports. The new trade policy is aim- 
primarily at giving foreign firms easier access to the 
anese domestic market and stimulating imports. This 
help subdue the criticism levelled at Japan by the in- 
trial countries concerning its balance of trade Surplus. 
administration also plans to offer government bonds 
ominated in foreign currencies on international capital 
kets. The resulting inflow of foreign capital will offset 
outflow caused by the wide gap between US and 
anese interest rates, thereby eliminating one of the fac- 
in the poor performance of the yen against the 

rican dollar. Finally, the Bank of Japan cut the central 
«rate by 0.5 per cent to 5.0 per cent, the first drop in 
nonths. This new interest rate policy is also designed 
imulate domestic economic activity (FT 21/1 O). In 

t, these monetary and fiscal measures will establish a 
2r balance between the contributions of the domestic 
lomy and the exports sector to Japanese economic 

th. 


led States Economy 


GNP in the third quarter rose by 7.9 per cent at an- 
rates (ar), comparable to the 9.2 per cent gain in the 
ind, to recoup all of the decline endured in the 

1—82 recession. A slowdown in consumer demand 
5 per cent ar), especially for durable goods, was 

ly offset by an acceleration in business fixed invest- 
-(+14.7 per cent ar) and inventory accumulation 

+.8 billion ar). Price inflation remained moderate, as 
iNE deflator rose only 3.4 per cent at annual rates, 
tlly identical to the increase in the second quarter. 


> 1 below compares the sectorial growth of U.S. de- 
{in the first two quarters of the current recovery 

ive to the historical average in the past five cyclical 
feries. The data was drawn from a study (22/10) 
ucted for the U.K. Financial Times (including ad- 

ents to government spending to account for farm sub- 
3), and is similar to the analysis conducted for Canada 
’ September issue of this publication. 


Table 1 


Percentage Growth Rates in the First Year of Recovery 
ahs se is Sat ae de Aleta th eet. 


Average of Past 
5 Recoveries 


1983 1st 2nd 
1st Half Half-Y ear Half-Y ear 

Personal Expenditure 3.2 2.6 2 
Housing 26.1 Sef 13.4 
Business Investment 0.8 SO} 4.3 
Government tee 0.9 1.4 
Inventories 

(as % of GNP) ie 1.0 0.6 
Exports fig 0.0 5 
Imports 9.3 ‘ie? 9.3 
GNP S25 Sit 3.3 


As can be seen from the table, the first half-year of 
recovery in 1983 has been fairly typical of post-war up- 
turns. The initial driving force has originated in consumer 
demand and housing, and an end to heavy inventory li- 
quidation. In the second half-year of recovery, business 
investment usually begins to turn up. In this regard, the 
strong gain in business investment in the second and third 
quarters of 1983 (+8.0 per cent and +14.7 per cent at 
annual rates respectively) augurs for a well-balanced 
recovery of domestic demand. The major oddity of the 
current recovery is the unusually weak external sector, 
which apparently is attributable to the exceptionally high in- 
ternational value of the American dollar since 1980. This 
appreciation has sharply eroded the international com- 
petitiveness of American industry. The recovery of hous- 
ing has been robust in the current recovery, reflecting 
pent-up demand. 


There appears to be little reason to believe that the 
cyclical recovery will not proceed at a normal pace, and 
with the usual redistribution towards business sector spen- 
ding, at least to the end of 1983. In particular, business 
investment appears poised for further strong gains, which 
should also generate employment and incomes to sustain 
growth in consumer demand. 


The surprising buoyancy of business investment reflects 
the constellation of a number of positive factors. In the 
short term, the need to boost capacity appears to be 
growing as the Federal Reserve Board measure of capacity 
utilization reached 78.1 per cent in September (compared 
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to 71.1 per cent a year earlier). In the past, a rate of bet- 
ween 80 per cent and 85 per cent has triggered a boom 
in outlays to augment capacity (BW 7/11). Spending on 
new equipment also has been boosted by an accentuated 
desire to implement technical advances to raise productivi- 
ty, especially high technology goods in the service sector, 
according to an analysis by the Continental Bank (FT 
20/10). Declining international competitiveness also may 
be encouraging firms to accentuate productivity-enhancing 
goods, although the net stimulus of this factor is partly off- 
set by the loss of market share. At the same time, the 
quality of corporate balance sheets has improved marked- 
ly to date in 1983, in a reversal of the secular erosion 
engaged since the late 1960’s. In particular, equity issues 
have risen by an average of $3.9 billion per month to date 
in 1983, compared to average monthly debt issues of 
$3.7 billion. This implies that in 1983 new issues of equi- 
ty will outstrip new long-term debt for the first time since 
1966 (FT 20/10). This increase in debt-equity ratios has 
coincided with an improvement in cash flow and a reduc- 
tion of short-term debt, despite the increase in investment 
outlays. Corporations have repaid about $2.5 billion of 
short-term debt in the first nine months of 1983 (compared 
to a $29 billion increase in the same period last year), 
while internally generated funds have risen about 25 per 
cent so far in 1983 after little change in 1981 and 1982 
(Fl i220): 


The major source of concern for business investment is 
the increase in long-term interest rates early in the 
recovery, and whether there will be ‘crowding-out’ of 
business financial needs by high government deficits. In 
cyclical upturns between 1950 and 1980, long-term bond 
yields invariably were little changed in the first year of 
recovery. By contrast, the 1981 upturn saw yields rise by 
nearly 300 basis points, which contributed to the abortion 
of this recovery after one year. To date in 1983, bond 
rates have risen about 150 basis points.6 There is no sign, 
however, that this upturn will imperil investment plans in 
the foreseeable future. This reflects a number of fun- 
damental differences in the current recovery from 1981, 
notably lower inflation and lower external financing needs. 
In particular, increased cash flow and strong equity 
markets have reduced the propensity to issue new debt. It 
also has been noted by Albert Wojnilower of the First 
Boston Corporation that much of the federal debt was in- 
curred to "promote rather than deter investment’, notably 
about $25 billion directed to investment tax credits, ac- 
celerated depreciation, and other subsidies (NYT 31/10). 


6 See the Conference Board, Across the Board, October 1983. 
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Some analysts (FT 12/10) also note that substantial up- 
ward pressure on interest rates in the next year is likely 
be resisted by the Federal Reserve Board, in light of thi 
upcoming presidential election and the worsening debt 
repayment problem of less-developed countries (see the 
Analytical Note at the end of this month’s review for a 
discussion of less-developed countries). 


The performance of the coincident indicators in 
September and October gave no sign that the slowdow! 
economic activity anticipated by analysts was being real 
ed, aside from housing, as the economy continued to p 
form strongly. Industrial output rose 1.5 per cent in 
September, as an upturn in stock-building by auto pro- 
ducers led the gain. Employment was flat in October, 
although a drop in labour force participation led to a dro 
in the unemployment rate to 8.8 per cent. A sharp in- 
crease in hours worked, however, points to renewed gé 
in employment in November and December. The averac 
workweek in manufacturing rose to 40.7 hours, the 
highest level in over 5 years. Industrial output has riser 
11.9 per cent in the past year to essentially recoup all 
the losses incurred in the recession, while unemployme 
has fallen sharply from its monthly peak of 10.8 per cel 
in 1982. Further reductions in the unemployment rate | 
be more gradual, however, if confidence in job market ¢ 
ditions entices the 1.6 million discouraged workers in tr 
third quarter to return to the labour force (this is down ¢ 
slightly from the peak of 1.8 million in the fourth quarter 
1982). Nominal personal expenditure recovered by 1.£ 
per cent in September, after a pause in growth in Augu: 
as all components rose strongly (this compares to the 
highly localized nature of the recovery in retail sales in 
Canada, which has been largely confined to durable 
goods). The gain in September is consistent with the jt 
in the Conference Board indices of consumer confidenc 
and buying plans in the same month. The most discour 
ing development was a 13.4 per cent drop in housing 
starts in September, following several months of gradua 
increasing mortgage rates. Concern about the cyclical 
course of housing, however, was partly allayed by a Sul 
in house sales and prices in the autumn, as mortgage fr 
began to edge down in September and October 

(NYT 3/11). 


News Developments 


Domestic 


n October, a number of measures were taken to limit the 
number of immigrants entering the country. Specifically, 


he new policy will reduce the number of immigrants admit- 


ed to Canada to 90,000—95,000 in 1983, compared 
vith 105,000—110,000 last year, a decrease of about 
15 per cent. The cut is largely attributable to the high 
inemployment rate and is aimed at protecting Canadian 
bs. However, according to the Minister of Employment 
ind Immigration, John Roberts, the planned level could be 
mended because of the lack of skilled labour to fill posi- 
ons created by technological change. Furthermore, in 
rder to improve the employment Situation, the new policy 
ontains measures designed to stimulate immigration by 
ertain categories of workers, especially businesspersons 
illing to invest in Canada by establishing or buying com- 
anies. Such immigrants will be given two years to acquire 
r invest in a company leading to the creation of jobs for 
ne Or more Canadians (GM 25/10, 2/1 1). 


both the public and private sectors, the trend in wage 
ontrol programs over the next few years and their impact 
main uncertain since better economic times are ex- 
2cted, which will help improve business performance and 
Store some employee rights lost during the recession. 
cording to the annual survey of 418 firms across 
anada conducted by Sobecco-Chapman, the 5 per cent 
age increase ceiling is becoming a minimum standard. 
le results of the survey show that the average pay in- 
ease will be about 6 per cent in 1984 (6.1 per cent for 
nior and middle management and salaried employees and 
per cent for junior managers and supervisors). These in- 
2aSes are determined by, in order of importance, the ex- 
cted performance of the company, competition practices 
d government policy. In the public sector, the federal 
vernment must not only deal with demands by the Pro- 
sional Institute of the Public Service for the right to 
gotiate layoffs, job Classification, promotions and 
nsfers but, according to the Economic Council of 
nada, also take steps to counteract the negative trends 
nflation and unemployment revealed in the Institute’s last 
ort. The main conclusions of the Council are that infla- 
1 will climb to 7 per cent by 1987 while unemployment 
remain at about 11 per cent. To improve the Canadian 
nomic Prospects, the Council recommends in particular 
{a government agency be established to monitor price 
| wage increases when the 6-and-5 program ends, 
‘cial Measures be taken to bring the unemployment rate 
yn to 6—8 per cent within five years and monetary 
Cies aimed at reducing interest rates be introduced 
2 19/10, 22/10, GM 12, 13, 22/10). 


In Quebec, the atmosphere has been somewhat tense in 
private industry since the provincial government introduc- 
ed Bill 17 in September. The new legislation protects 
striking workers by preventing their employer from hiring 
non-union workers during a strike, leaving the company 
with no choice but to halt production and concentrate on 
reaching a settlement. Employers in Quebec, particularly 
those in the aircraft industry whose operations are planned 
far in advance, reacted Sharply to this bill, saying that it 
gives employees virtually absolute power over contract 
negotiations. Some firms have even threatened to move to 
other provinces in an attempt to force the government to 
change the bill (GM 5, 12/9). Meanwhile, a plan to 
restructure the Quebec Department of Education has 
been prepared, a plan that may eventually reduce by half 
its current staff of 2,300. It calls for a reorganization of 
the existing functions of the Department: those involving 
policy (design, setting of objectives and planning) would be 
retained, while more responsibility would be delegated to 
schools in order to move decision-making closer to the 
people. It should be noted, however, that these cuts 
began some time ago; in 1980, staff was reduced from 
3,000 to the current level of 2,300, while the number of 
casual employees fell from about 430 in 1980 to 250 
(LeD 31/10). 


Consumers received good news concerning certain rate 
increases during October. The Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commission recently decided to 
delay until July 20, 1984 the increases on some service 
charges of Bell Canada that were to have gone into effect 
at the beginning of November. This postponement of the 
5 per cent rise in long distance rates and subscriber 
telephone repair fees, which will cost Bell about $1 million, 
resulted from the August 1982 decision of the Cabinet to 
apply the 6-and-5 policy to other services provided by the 
company (GM 25/10). Similarly, Hydro-Québec reduced 
its requested rate increase to 3.4 per cent for 1984 and 
froze the over 900 kilowatt rate at its present level. The 
latter move will help preserve the electricity share of the 
market in relation to natural gas while benefiting people 
who use electric heating. In fact, the small increase, much 
lower than in previous years (16 per cent in 1982 and 7.3 
per cent in 1983), is designed to counteract the com- 
petitive advantage that natural gas gained with the price 
freeze under the agreement between the federal and 
Alberta governments. However, Hydro-Québec is subject 
to other constraints, such as a 10 per cent rise in 
operating expenses as well as a recent wage increase for 
its workers (an immediate raise of 3.5 per cent and a lump 
sum of $500, followed by annual increases of 5 per cent 
in 1984 and 1985; on the other hand, staff has been cut 
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by 1,000 over the past twelve months). Despite an ex- 
pected drop in profits to $250 million in 1984 because of 
these difficulties, Hydro-Québec will remain one of the 
most profitable corporations in the province (LeD 22/10). 
Taxpayers of the province of Alberta, on the other hand, 
have not been so lucky. The Finance Minister, Lou Hynd- 
man, announced a 13 per cent tax hike for January 
1984. The increase will generate some $220 million in ad- 
ditional revenue next year to help support the province’s 
debt load, which resulted primarily from spiralling health 
and education costs. Hyndman pointed out, however, that 
500,000 low-income taxpayers would not be penalized by 
this measure since tax reductions remain in effect. It is 
noteworthy that Alberta has no provincial sales or gasoline 
taxes (LeD 19/10). 


In the employment sector, there have been layoffs by a 
number of large corporations, notably Massey Ferguson 
and Chrysler. As provided for in the agreement reached 
with its workers in September and despite indications of an 
imminent upturn in the industry, the farm machinery plants 
of Massey Ferguson in Brantford and Toronto will cease 
operations between November 12, 1983 and January 3, 
1984, laying off about 1,825 employees. The shutdown 
is nevertheless much shorter than the 25-week closure of 
last year, because of an improvement in the market share 
of the company and a decrease in its losses from $112.7 
million in 1982 to $29.3 million in the first half of this year 
despite lower sales (GM 18/10). Meanwhile, Chrys/er 
halted van production at its Windsor plant and laid off 
3,000 workers indefinitely as a result of supply problems 
due to a strike by employees of its main supplier of parts 
for large vans in the United States. Moreover, the 3,000 
workers at the small van plant may also be laid off if the 
strike is not settled soon (GM 2/11). 


Despite the troubled atmosphere in the aircraft industry, 
the government has concluded another major agreement 
with Bell Helicopter for the construction of a helicopter 
manufacturing plant in the Mirabel industrial park. The 
federal and Quebec governments will pour some $375 
million into this project, all of which will be repaid by Bell 
Helicopter within a few years. The American firm, which 
has posted record performances in the last three years 
with sales of $830 million U.S., will be responsible for 
building and managing the new factory, which is scheduled 
to produce its first Canadian helicopter in 1985. In addi- 
tion to the 3,800 jobs that will be created during the life of 
the agreement, the project aimed at designing a completely 
new generation of helicopters equipped with new engines 
developed by Pratt and Whitney of Longueuil. The latter 
continued to make profits even during the severe reces- 
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sion that has just ended. It appears likely, therefore, tha 
efforts to achieve greater federal-provincial co-operation 
will continue since this is the first time that the federal ar 
Quebec governments have worked together on a major 
project, a program that nevertheless involves some risk 
because of the rapid changes in the helicopter market tri 
gered by new technology. Meanwhile, after injecting lar¢ 
amounts of money into Canadair last year and placing it 
under the control of the Canada Investment Developmen 
Corporation, the federal government will again have to 
underwrite part of the $400 million loss projected for the 
current fiscal year. The financial position of the Toronto 
aircraft manufacturer De Havilland has also deteriorated; 
1982 profits of $18.4 million gave way to a loss of $76 
million in the first half of 1983 (LeD 1/9, GM 20/10). 


In the fishing industry, while the negotiations on the 
restructuring of Quebec’s fishery are making good pro- 
gress, the reorganization project of the fishing industry ir 
Nova Scotia is now well under way. The federal and No 
Scotia governments, in conjunction with the Bank of Nov 
Scotia in Toronto, recently took over the largest Canadia 
fishing company, H.B. Nickerson and Sons, currently ex- 
periencing serious financial difficulties. Small and mediur 
sized fish processing companies, however, expressed c¢ 
cern about the restructuring of the Nova Scotia and New 
foundland fishing industries. They feel that the project w 
lead to the creation of large, highly competitive firms thai 
will force out of business small independent processors. 
According to a source connected with the consortium, tt 
development of the industry is being hampered by its un: 
favourable financial position, which in 1982 included sho 
and long-term debts totalling $202 million, five times its | 
quid assets (LeD 18/10, GM 19, 21/10). 


ews Chronology 


st. 2 Six major Canadian airlines raised fares by 5 per 
nt effective immediately (GM 24/9). 

tt. 4 British Columbia forest workers initiated rotating 
gional strikes (GM 5/10). 

tt. 5 The Bank of Montreal purchased Harris Bank of 
icago for $675 million, raising its total assets to $75 
ion (LleD 6/10, GM 6/10). 

it. 14 Quebec signed an agreement with France to im- 
tt 450,000 cases of new wines between now and 
ristmas. The deal, worth about $20 million, will 

nulate competition in the market place (LeD 15/10). 
t.19 The governments of Canada and the United 


ites reached agreement on the export of specialty steels 


he form of rods and bars to the United States. Under 


agreement, the value of shipments will remain the same 


last year, or $3.3 million U.S. (LeD 20/10). 
t. 20 The 2,200 employees of 45 Provigo food stores 
Quebec went on strike (LeD 20/10, GM 21/10). 


. 24 As a result of pressure on the federal government 


Canadian farmers, barley and oats prices were raised 
$15 per metric ton to $110 and $140 respectively 
A 15/10). 
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Analytical Note: The External Debt of Developing Countries: 1974 to 1982 


Robert Lamy 


Introduction 


In the past two years, the external debt problems of the 
non-oil less-developed countries (LDCs)! have aroused in- 
creasing interest. This interest has for the most part con- 
sisted of concern and apprehension among members of 
the international banking community and political leaders in 
the industrialized world. Their concern, however, is likely 
to subside somewhat over the next few years, since the 
economic adjustment measures introduced by these coun- 
tries and the arrangements made by international financial 
institutions to maintain the flow of credit to debtor coun- 
tries suggest that the situation will improve. 


Since early 1980, the LDCs and particularly Latin America 
have been hard hit by economic factors such as the se- 
cond oil price shock, the recession in the OECD nations, 
and especially the increase in nominal and real interest 
rates. While their export earnings continued to rise until 
early 1981, these countries were slow to realize how long 
the economic downturn and high interest rates would last. 
Borrowings from private and public international financial in- 
stitutions kept growing and the worsening of the recession 
in the industrialized world in 1982 helped to keep interest 
costs high. In short, because of the poor economic situa- 
tion in the industrial nations and the spill-over effect it had 
on Third World economies, the LDCs and particularly the 
Latin American countries experienced increasing difficulty 
in servicing their debt. However, with the assistance of 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, these 
countries have implemented or will soon implement the 
economic adjustment policies required to reduce their 
dependence on the flow of foreign capital and, more impor- 
tantly, faster a return to the road to healthy, vigorous 
economic growth. 


The main purpose of this analytical note is to examine the 
history of the external indebtedness of the LDCs and par- 
ticularly Latin America between 1974 and the end of 1982 
and identify its essential characteristics. Part | will deal 
primarily with trends in the medium- and long-term public 
debt of the LDCs during two distinct phases of the interna- 
tional economic cycle, namely 1974-78 and 1980-82. 
We will also attempt to isolate the two key factors respon- 
sible for the debt crisis. In Part Il of the study, we will pre- 
sent a quantitative analysis of the historical development of 
the external debt of the LDCs and especially the Latin 


=k 


Less-developed countries are classified by five geographical 
regions, Africa, Asia, Europe, the Western Hemisphere (largely 
Latin American countries), and the Mid-East. For a complete list 
of member nations in these regions, see the International 
Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook, Occasional Paper No. 
21, 1983, p. 168-9. 
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American countries. We will use indicators of external deb 
to show how the debt problem evolved. Finally, we will 
conclude with a brief analysis of the implications of the 
financial difficulties of the LDCs for the pace of growth in 
the industrial nations. 


|. World Economic Conditions and the LDCs’ 
External Debt 


At present, two major concerns of the international financie 
markets, the various lending institutions and the govern- 
ments of industrial countries are the size of the external 
debt of LDCs and its annual rate of increase. Figure 1 
below clearly illustrates the sharp rise in medium- and long 
term external public debt among the LDCs. 


Analysing Figure 1 reveals that between 1974 and 1978, 
the medium- and long-term external public debt of LDCs in 
nominal terms increased by an average of 20.7 per cent 
per year, reaching about $286.6 billion U.S. by the end o' 
1978. However, a breakdown by geographic region 
reveals differences in the rate at which debt accumulated 
during this period. For example, the average annual rate 0 
increase in external debt was slightly higher in Africa 
(+24.3 per cent), Europe (+21.5 per cent) and the Mid- 
dle East (+23.3 per cent) than on average for LDCs. The 
external debt of Latin American countries grew at almost 
the same rate (20.9 per cent) as that of the LDCs, and 
Asia posted the lowest annual growth rate (17.6 per 
cent). At the end of 1978, medium- and long-term exter- 
nal public debt was $42.1 billion U.S. for Africa, $67.4 
billion for Asia, $38.2 billion for Europe, $24.7 billion for 
the Middle East and $104.3 billion for Latin America. We 
will now discuss the causes of the increase in external in- 
debtedness of the LDCs, particularly Latin America, during 
the first period. 


Analysis shows that this first period 1974—78 coincides 
with a period of dramatic deterioration in the current ac- 
count balance of these countries. The current account 
deficit of LDCs rose from $11.3 billion U.S. at the end of 
1973 to $41.3 billion in 1978, of which 69.5 per cent 
was financed by long-term private and public capital. More: 
particularly, Latin America’s current account deficit was 
$13.3 billion in 1978, compared with only $4.7 billion at 
the end of 1973; 78 per cent of the deficit in 1978 was 
financed by private and public capital. However, the ac- 
cumulation of external public debt up to 1978 took place 
during a period of high inflation, when prices soared for 
primary commodities and food products in particular, which 
enabled the LDCs to make their debt service payments. 
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Because of this inflation, the real interest rates on their 
foreign borrowings were largely negative, resulting in a 
transfer of real resources to the debtor countries. The 
rapid growth in external debt also occurred during a phase 
of strong expansion and current account surpluses in the 
oil-exporting countries. It probably appeared profitable to 
financial institutions to recycle the excess supply of 
American dollars on capital markets, and they boosted their 
credit flows to the debtor countries very rapidly. 


Conversely, between the end of 1980 and the end of 
1982, after the second oil shock and as inflation began to 
ease in the industrial countries, there was a significant 
change in the increase in the external public debt of 
LDCs. This change consists essentially of a much higher 
average annual rate of increase in external debt than in ex- 
port receipts, which was not the case during the 
1978-80 period. Figure 2 clearly shows the markedly 
different trend in the medium- and long-term external public 
debt of LDCs in relation to export earnings. Between 
1980 and 1982, external public debt grew by an average 
of 13.9 per cent per year, reaching $500.0 billion U.S. at 
the end of 1982, while export earnings dipped by about 
2.5 per cent. 


lf we examine the distribution of external public debt by 
geographic region, we see from Figures 1 and 2 that Latin 
America’s debt increased the fastest. Between 1980 and 
1982, its public external debt grew by an average of 15.8 
per cent annually, a much higher rate than in other regions 
(Africa, +10.6 per cent; Asia, +14.8 per cent; Europe, 
+12.2 per cent; and the Middle East, +11.5 per cent). 
At the end of 1982, the external public debt of Latin 
American countries stood at about $209.0 billion, a 258 
per cent increase over 1974.2 Moreover, some 42 per 
cent of the public external debt of LDCs is concentrated in 
Latin America. Specifically, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and 
Venezuela, which are at a relatively advanced stage of 
economic development, considerably expanded their bor- 
rowing. According to the most recent figures published by 
the World Bank, medium- and long-term external public 
debt at the end of 1982 was approximately $70 billion 
U.S. for Brazil, $50 billion for Mexico, $12 billion for 
Venezuela and $23 billion for Argentina in 1981. 


In short, given the slump in international trade since 1980 
and the current high level of real interest rates, the growth 
rate of external public debt is probably still too high. The 


2 In the other regions, medium- and long-term external public debt 
at the end of 1982 was $67.1 billion U.S. for Africa, $115.1 
billion for Asia, $69.2 billion for Europe and $39.3 billion for the 
Middle East. 
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recent slowdown in debt accumulation since 1980 com- 
pared to the previous period is the result of economic ad- 
justment measures taken by these countries to reduce 
their current account deficits, and hence decrease the 
need to borrow on foreign capital markets. In fact, financ- 
ing of current account deficits through foreign borrowings 
dropped from 82 per cent in 1981 to 75 per cent at the 
end of 1982, a trend that should continue over the next 
few years, leading to a better balance among the various 
sources of funds. 


In addition, increasing numbers of loans by the international 
banking community involve floating interest rates, which are 
automatically tied to the prevailing rates on the financial 
markets. As a result of this recent phenomenon, a higher 
percentage of the external debt of LDCs bears variable in- 
terest rates. According to the World Bank’s latest figures, 
the percentage of medium- and long-term variable-rate debt 
soared from 15.7 in 1974 to 37.4 in 1981 for the LDCs 
and from 14.6 to 62.5 for Latin America. However, 
underlying the exceedingly high percentage for this region 
as a whole are very different figures for the major coun- 
tries: Argentina, 59.4 per cent; Brazil, 68.2 per cent; 
Mexico, 75.0 per cent; and Venezuela, 81.3 per cent. 
Thus, the increased share of external debt at variable in- 
terest rates has increased debt service costs during this 
period. 


A number of factors played a role in pushing the external 
debt crisis of LDCs to the forefront of world economic ac- 
tivity. However, we will examine only the most important 
ones which caused the indebtedness problem: the 
economic downturn in the industrialized ‘world after the se- 
cond oil shock, and the heavy concentration of LDC bor- 
rowings on private financial markets. 


The economic recession that hit the industrial countries 
after the second oil shock in 1979-80 and its impact on 
the economies of the LDCs accounts for much of the 
deterioration in the external financial position of LDCs. 
Table 1 shows how a number of international economic in- 
dicators have behaved since 1976. 


Since early 1980, however, the cyclical downturn in 
economic activity in the industrial countries also began to 
noticeably hinder the expansion of world trade. This 
downturn in the volume and value of world trade contrasts 
sharply with the strong gains in world trade volume bet- 
ween 1976 and 1979. This contraction in world trade 
was reflected primarily in decreases in the volume and 
value of both exports and imports by the non-oil LDCs. 
The latter’s terms of trade fell 3.9 per cent in 1981 and 


per cent in 1982. In short, the 1980-82 economic 
np and the protectionist impediments to the flow of 

ld trade made it even more difficult for the LDCs to ser- 
. their external debts. 


impact of the recession in the industrial countries has 
n more severe in Latin America since late 1980. The 
on’s economy contracted in 1981 for the first time 
e World War Il. The recession continued into 1982 as 
GDP dropped 1.5 per cent, after slipping 0.1 per cent 
981. This period of economic decline in Latin America 
rasts with the boom cycle it experienced between 

4 and 1979, when its average annual growth rate was 
per cent. Moreover, according to the International 
slopment Bank (IDB), the slowdown becomes even 

> pronounced when population growth is taken into ac- 
it. Per-capita GDP decreased by 1 per cent in 1981 
by over 3 per cent in 1982. The IDB also forecasts 
modest economic growth for 1983 because of the 
jish recovery in the industrial countries and the im- 
entation of adjustment policies in the LDCs to curb in- 
n and their budget and external trade deficits. 


close ties between the national economies of Latin 

rica and the economies of the industrialized world — as 
in by the ratio of exports and imports to GDP, for ex- 
© — explain in part why this region was hard-hit. The 
American countries are primarily exporters of raw 


Table 1 


Key International Economic Indicators 
(annual growth rates) 


materials, food products and manufactured goods; in 
1981, 70.6 per cent of Latin America’s aggregate export 
earnings came from the industrial nations. Thus, the 
economies of Latin America, because of their interconnec- 
tion with the industrial economies, bore the full brunt of the 
slump in international economic activity. 


In addition to the effect that the recession in the industrial 
countries had on Third World economies, the fact that the 
borrowings of LDCs were heavily concentrated in private 
financial markets also led to difficulties in debt servicing, 
partly as these debts were acquired at high interest rates. 
For example, in late 1974, about 56.4 per cent of the 
medium- and long-term external public debt of LDCs was 
owed to private creditors, and the remaining 43.6 per cent 
to international financial institutions (the IMF, World Bank 
and so on). By the end of 1982, however, the situation 
had deteriorated to the point where over 60 per cent of 
public debt was contracted on private foreign capital 
markets. The distribution of Latin America’s external public 
debt between official and private creditors was almost iden- 
tical, except that a larger proportion of their credit flows 
(81.3 per cent) was provided by private foreign financial 
markets at the end of 1982. Thus, loans to the LDCs and 
Latin American nations, most of which were from foreign 
private banks at variable interest rates, far outweighed the 
traditional forms of official bilateral and multilateral financing. 


—— eee 


1976-1979 

Real GNP, industrial countries 4.1 
Real GDP, LDCs 53 
Real GDP, Latin America 5.4 
International trade 

— Volume 7.0 

— Unit value (U.S.$) 9.6 
Terms of trade 

— Industrial countries —0.5 

— Non-oil LDCs 2.0 


1980 1981 1982 1983* 
diss 5 PB = 0033 ofa 3 
4.3 2.4 0.9 1.2 
6.0 =O] =i bs =O 
2.0 0.5 eto. 1.0 

20.0 =e —40 - 

mart ie —0:6 2:9 1.5 

— Goo ates, Spelt 1.0 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook, 1983. 


* The figures for 1983 are forecasts. 
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ll. Indicators of the External Indebtedness of 
LDCs and Latin American Countries 


To examine the historical development of the external debt 
of LDCs, we have at our disposal a number of analytical 
tools defined as debt indicators, which include the ratio of 
external debt to exports of goods and services (or GDP), 
the debt service ratio, the interest payments ratio and 
others. Each of these indicators has a particular function, 
and together they reflect the development and structure of 
external debt. For example, the debt ratio is used to study 
the indebtedness problem, while other indicators measure 
a country’s capacity to service its debt. The debt service 
ratio is a quantitative measurement that provides informa- 
tion on the short-term rigidity of the current account 
balance; that is, it indicates the need for external ad- 
justments (such as a reduction in imports) to offset a 
deterioration in the balance of payments. As for the debt 
service-interest payments ratio, its behaviour over a given 
period measures the debt burden, or the capacity to ser- 
vice debt. In short, these are valuable quantitative 
analytical tools, especially given the concern about the ex- 
ternal debt of the LDCs and particularly Latin America. For 
this study, we will use the debt ratio, the debt service ratio 
and the debt service-interest payments ratio. We use ex- 
ports of goods and services as a measurement factor, 
since export earnings represent a supply of foreign curren- 
cy from which the LDCs can service their debts or buy im- 
ported intermediate goods necessary for domestic 
production. 


The purpose of the external public debt indicator is essen- 
tially to quantify the severity of external indebtedness. 
Table 2 illustrates two important features in the historical 
development of the external debt of LDCs. First, we see 
that the LDCs’ public external debt grew more rapidly than 
export earnings between 1974 and 1978. This trend 
reversed itself between 1978 and 1980. From the end of 
1980 through 1982, however, the ratio climbed sharply, 
reaching 143.3 per cent by the end of 1982, compared 
with 104.6 per cent in 1974. For 1983, the IMF 
forecasts that the increases in external debt and export 
earnings will be roughly equal. Hence, the debt ratio pro- 
bably will remain unchanged. Secondly, the debt service 
ratio has followed a similar pattern as the ratio of public 
debt since 1974. Clearly then, one possible solution is a 
return to the situation that prevailed in the mid—1970’s 
with a rapid rise in the export receipts of debtor countries. 
However, on the basis of forecasts by IMF economists for 
the volume and value of the LDCs’ exports in 1983 and 
1984, this solution appears unlikely. Thirdly, Table 2 
reveals a sharp increase in debt service interest payments 
in relation to export earnings. Between 1974 and 1982, 
the interest payments ratio more than doubled, rising from 
6.1 to 13.2 per cent. The greater significance of debt 
service interest payments, largely due to the effects of 
borrowing at floating interest rates, induced the LDCs to 
switch from long amortization periods to comparatively 
short- and medium-term loans from the international bank- 
ing community. 


Table 2 
External Debt Indicators of LDCs 
(per cent) 
1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Total Debt/ 
exports 104.6 ee! 1725.5 126.4 nee OB2 119.2 112.9 124.9 143%3 


Debt Service/ 


exports 14.4 16.1 15.3 


Interest payments/ 


exports 6.1 Oar 6.0 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook, April 1983. 
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Table 3 


External Debt Indicators, Latin America 
(per cent) 


eee ee eee eon ie ett Jol Te 


1974 1976 UST 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982" 


Latin America 


Total Debt/ 

exports OnLy: 155.7 161.0 178.8 156.1 elie 151.9 197.8 
Debt service/ 

exports Pa | 46) 25.6 28.0 Sis Shoei 30:5 33.0 42.7 
Interest/ 

exports 7.9 9.2 9.4 12.0 ieee 14.0 16.9 PC) 


Argentina 
Total debt/ 
exports 68.8 94.3 74.7 Wha) 42 149.9 ilies’ 164.4 


Debt service/ 
exports 16.8 18.5 15.4 ital 14.7 17.8 18.2 247.3 


Interest/ 
exports Sal S)-7/ 4.7 6.6 5.8 7.6 9.0 one 


Brazil 


Total debt/ 
exports 203.8 255.2 259.8 320.2 286.1 239.7 236.9 SOle2 


Debt service/ 
exports 36.2 37.6 ANP) Siew 62.6 a oyes! 5525 TOL TE 


Interest/ 
exports 15.8 POS yi. fates) 28.4 2ileal 29.0 39.6 


Mexico 


Total debt/ 
exports TORS 220.7 253.3 224.1 182.4 135.9 141.5 166.1 


Debt service/ 
exports 18.8 S2e5 43.2 54.4 62.3 31.8 28.2 29.5 


Interest/ 
exports 9.1 16.6 14.7 15.8 18.0 15i5 [ony s 19.4 


Venezuela 


Total debt/ 
exports 125 28.9 40.2 exe} 7A 60.1 49.0 46.1 59.8 


Debt service/ 
exports 4.3 3.9 7.6 6.9 8.9 j eehee 12.4 15.8 


Interest/ 

exports cha 1.2 ay 3.6 3.4 DES 6.9 7.9 

SOURCE: World Bank, World Debt Tables, 1983 and International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, 1982 
Annual and September 1983. 


*The external public and private debt data for Latin America and the maior countries of He Ooi are preliminary figures 
obtained from the World Bank. Moreover, the different ratios for 1982 are preliminary figures. 
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At the regional level, we will study only the external debt 
indicators of Latin America.? The figures for the period 
1974-1982 are presented in Table 3 (data for 1975 are 
not available). 


Upon analysing the evolution of the indicators of Latin 
American external debt, we find that the region’s total ex- 
ternal debt rose more rapidly than export receipts between 
1974 and 1978. Over this period, the debt ratio jumped 
from 116.7 in 1974 to 178.8 per cent in 1978. This up- 
ward trend reversed itself between 1979 and 1980, as 
export earnings surged by an average of 32.5 per cent 
per year, partly due to the large increase in oil prices. 

This increase of export receipts was coupled with a slow- 
ing in the average annual growth rate of total external debt 
to 16.1 per cent. Accordingly, the debt ratio plunged from 
178.8 per cent in 1978 to 137.2 per cent at the end of 
1980. However, the onset of recession in the industrial 
countries in 1981, which led to a sharp decline in their de- 
mand for imports, caused a serious deterioration in the 
debt ratio. Because of the approximate 11.0 per cent 
drop in export earnings between 1981 and 1982 and its 
effects on economic growth in the region, the Latin 
American countries were forced to increase their borrow- 
ings from creditor nations in 1982 due to the disequilibrium 
in their current accounts. By the end of 1982, the debt 
ratio was 197.8 per cent. 


The debt ratios of the major Latin American nations follow- 
ed similar patterns between 1974 and 1982. The debt 
ratios of Argentina and Brazil worsened considerably as a 
result of decreases of 18.7 and 12.0 per cent respective- 
ly in their export earnings. At the end of 1982, the debt 
ratio for Brazil was about 301.2 per cent, while the ratio of 
external public debt for Argentina was approximately 164.4 
per cent although it was probably higher than the ratio of 
external total debt to exports of 1981 with the inclusion of 
external private debt. This means that their aggregate ex- 
ternal debt was more than double the total value of their 
exports in 1982, which is unprecedented. 


The debt service ratio of Latin America as a whole and the 
major nations has followed a pattern similar to the debt 
ratio since 1974. At the end of 1982, around 42.7 per 
cent of export earnings were absorbed by debt servicing, 


3 In our analysis of external debt, we have used total external 
debt, which is the sum of medium- and long-term public and 
private debt due to the high level of private external debt. As 
well, we will use this definition to obtain the most realistic ap- 
proximation of the different ratios. However, data on private ex- 
ternal debt are not available for Mexico and Venezuela. For 
Argentina, total external debt figures go back only as far as 1978 
and extend to the end of 1981. 
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and interest payments accounted for more than half of this 
(54.3 per cent, compared with only 37.1 per cent in 
1974). Brazil seems to be in a more difficult situation in 
terms of the percentage of export receipts consumed by 
debt service payments. In 1982, 70.7 per cent of export 
earnings were spent on debt servicing, and 39.6 per cent 
are being used to make interest payments. Thus, the 
severe deterioration in the debt service ratios of Latin 
American countries, especially Argentina and Brazil, at a 
time of low inflation and modest international economic 
recovery, explains why the international banking communit 
is concerned about indebtedness in this region. 


Conclusion 


Although we have found throughout this study that the ex- 
ternal debt of the LDCs and Latin America has reached 
critical levels because of the deterioration in debt struc- 
ture, their indebtedness problems are neither insurmoun- 
table nor irreversible. Several conditions are liable to have 
positive effects on the current and future financial situation 
of LDCs. First, the LDCs affected by the problem must 
select the appropriate economic adjustment measures to 
reduce their debt-to-export ratios significantly. However, 
economic growth in the industrial countries will have to be 
healthy and strong in the next few years, particularly with 
durable recovery in world demand and international trade 
and a decline in real interest rates on international financia 
markets. This will enable the LDCs and particularly Latin 
American nations to cope with the indebtedness problem 
and service their debts. According to a forecast by OECL 
experts, real economic growth of about 3 per cent per 
year for the OECD countries between now and the end of 
1985 is probably a necessary, though not sufficient, con- 
dition for solving the external debt problems of the LDCs. 
Another necessary condition for restoring vigorous 
economic growth in these countries is a steady increase 
the volume and value of exports. 


Moreover, the OECD economists also argue that fluctua- 
tions in the major macroeconomic variables (real GNP, in- 
terest rates and primary commodity prices) could have a 
significant effect on the external debt and economic activi- 
ty in LDCs. For example, a 1 per cent upward (or 
downward) variation in the growth rate of OECD countries 
in the next few years could result in an increase (OF _ 
decrease) of $5 billion U.S. a year in the export receipts - 
of the LDCs. Furthermore, the debtor countries would 92! 
(or lose) $2.5 billion a year in export earnings for every 
percentage point drop (rise) in interest rates in OECD na- 
tions, or between $1 billion and $2 billion for every 3 per 
cent increase in commodity prices, and $1 billion for ever” 


per cent depreciation in the effective exchange rate of 
2 U.S. dollar (because debt service charges are usually 
d in U.S. dollars). Conversely, according to analysts at 
gan Guaranty Trust, a 3 per cent drop in the economic 
formance of the LDCs could push economic activity 
wn by about 0.8 per cent in OECD countries, and by 

) per cent in the United States. Sluggish economic 
wth in Latin America over the next few years could 

/e a more Serious impact on the United States, since 
ne 31 per cent of its export earnings came from this 
ion in 1981. This hypothetical scenario also has im- 
ations for growth in Canada because of our economy’s 
ivy dependence on the United States. Canada’s direct 
Je ties with Latin America, however, are very small. In 


32, Canada’s export earnings from Latin American coun- 


S accounted for only 4.0 per cent of aggregate export 
eipts, a very small contribution to the country’s 
nomic growth. 


sequently, the debt problems and growth prospects of 
LDCs and particularly Latin America will be closely link- 
‘0 the trend of economic activity in the OECD nations 

r the next few years. However, a number of other fac- 
, such as the trade policies of the industrial countries, 
effectiveness of the economic adjustment programs 
have been or will be implemented by the LDCs and 
icularly the Latin American nations concerned, and the 
d in credit flows from creditor to debtor countries in 
next few years, will play major roles in determining the 
lity of the international financial system and the direc- 
of the trend of the world economy. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 


cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 


determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials » 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


couraged worker 
oct 


ployed 


loyment, Payrolls 
Hours Survey 


Jloyment/Population 
°) 


dur force 


’ur Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become 'discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by a related member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

Cc) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


XXXVII 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


XXXViii 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in¢é 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q2 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 — Aug. 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Aug. 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Aug. 83 
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NOV 10, 1983 TABLE 1 3:28 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTHENT 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT SQN ENTORY INVESTMENT ecrrnait 
EXPENDI- —_ EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM = AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
1978 2.6 1.7 -1.7 ir) 8 -453 216 10. : 
1979 2.0 53 -2.7 13.4 12.1 1774 ~136 310 a8 32 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 11,0 4.3 -2307 -122 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 5 5.4 8.2 1a 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 -2.1 5 -23.1 -7,2 -14.9 -3948 -24 -1.6 -11.3 -4.4 
1981 III -.8 1.6 -8.8 -.3 -4.1 860 380 -2.4 6 -.7 
1V -.5 1.9 -12.0 3.0 9 - 1804 -364 -.8 -4.7 -.8 
1982 I -1.6 -2.0 5.4 1.5 -6.2 -1692 60 -2.9 -7.4 2.2 
Il .0 8 -9.6 -5.9 -5.7 -1368 -104 5.0 ‘i “1.4 
III -.2 -.2 -5.6 -8.1 -9.7 160 220 1.4 -1.2 -.8 
IV 5 8 Vis? 7 -.9 - 1000 -32 -9.2 -5.7 siest 
1983 | 9 -1.3 9.8 -4.8 Pa 2852 76 4.2 6.2 1.8 
II 1.4 -.4 25.9 -3.2 2.0 ~292 40 6.6 5.0 1.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


(1) 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 10, 1983 TABLE 2 3:28 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 


GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
pas AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


1978 3.2 3.4 Phy e 4.0 303 4.6 Disia Suan a6 lee 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 337 6.3 Ja 4.8 10.6 4.8 =) 
1980 ie! 11 Sot Za SHAG) = Onto a EIR 1.3 1.0 
1981 725k) 24th Zi0 3.4 ao AS 1.6 Sait au) ia 
1982 “4.7 -4.8 Est] SU) = Ore oH) -8.4 PAE aaah) znd 
1981 III PU oi bess See =o. yal Sto) iials e775 i StI 8 
IV Sites 39) =256 3 asine = 6:0) -2.4 1.6 A WS) 5 
1982 1 <i\56 que cin?) Sut! Sele) =5.2 -4.) 1K. =2,.0 ae 
II a7 Sale. / -3.4 = ae) =3.2 -2.4 52.5 -8.8 S232 5 
III -1.4 SG Sl =0 S28 Sento red =n Shia? ny 
IV Sat! =O =250 ot) Sia SS. yeas ies aie i 
1983 | A 1.6 4.3 1 N72 9.1 x ir 1.7 1.9 aa, 
I] ua 1.9 2.9 MBE! 3.0 3.4 lee 4.6 Zao 1.0 
1982 AUG iin ire 20 3 4.3 7.8 Nie? a2 3 “4. 
SEP =—5) Sale Se 1 ey aE =5 1.0 = 06 «3 
OCT Sat!) also) =2.0 =.5 ea} “5.4 = let) Meat i lS) a2 
NOV a] 324 +3 1 4 = 210 ibe? 4.3 3 <u 
DEC ap it] =52 16) -.4 =mi6 .0 206 SZ po 6 
1983 JAN 17 1.8 5 3 on 10.8 3m =o ane 52 
FEB =Fb pith +78) ane S cal ily v ion. =: = ly = Nae 
MAR *) 1.0 3 133 :5 29 =59 2.0 tt 231 
APR .4 4 8 a A. 1.4 135 =16 4 Ww: 
MAY 8 ue 1.8 a) a 1.8 RES Sait TO yi 
JUN 1.6 1.6 2.6 16) one 252 ies 4.1 21 =a 
JUL st a2 4 .0 9 5 1.0 =—6) 2 22 
AUG Bis =%4 ect! 1 4 ihe, —A6 1.4 ae 4 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 


NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 

DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC - INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


O_O 


1978 nie) e) 12.6 18.7 22.5 1,84 38.8 234.8 a8 18.3 
1979 Tau 0.8 18.7 Lino 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 Be 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 Sy 10.0 2a8 2.04 38.5 159.6 922 Sad 
1981 12.6 Ss) 4.5 13.8 9.6 2.05 38.6 180.0 Zine 13.8 
1982 3.4 = nil Viet Sond -11.4 PN Pars Sic 130.4 =O ine -1372 
1981 IV 1.6 i” 208) Sens =8..5 Peyys 38.1 139i 10.0 <22 
1982 I is <a ff Emo afagke =35 DB 2.26 38.1 169.7 -24.0 pals, 
Il .0 ToS 7a ml Sal 2.24 SAE, 118.0 Saees “dis 
Il] 6 mA Sa Wy -4,1 Zens Sie 96.3 ce =Gi2 
IV ne 233 6.3 -4.9 =5nG 2g 37.4 eoy/ 18.8 “3.6 
1983 I lng Sas a5 4.2 8.8 1.98 38.0 176.7 18.2 4.1 
if 2.0 =e WP 6.9 Ute 1.81 221.0 SS Ti 
III 3.0 351 1.0 130.0 sha) 
1982 OCT .4 .0 Se Net eae =n 2.26 37.4 119.0 14.4 -4.4 
NOV .0 1.8 26.1 i Nigi?4 Ton ae.) 37.3 137.0 Set a) 
DEC 1.5 ee: 18.8 cane -14,1 PRS 3728 157.0 6.5 3 
1983 JAN iS Sahine) NPAs Alok} 1358 1.99 37.8 174.0 8.8 3.9 
FEB Sale Pb} Sede Hf Win? 3.8 IES 38.1 171.0 aie, ~ ag 
MAR 2.8 4.9 20.2 -.4 -4.4 thally/ 38.2 185.0 2.1 8 
APR sea Si hes) 7.3 3.4 7.4 1,90 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 ees deta 4.5 10.0 les 275.0 eeeine = Toe 
JUN Sfee SiO 1.4 a -3.4 ek 200.0 SSay 1.9 
JUL Eg =36 Seu 1.0 4.9 e745) 135.0 Cat) 1s 
AUG alee 5.4 6.5 v2 Ziad Wa77, 123.0 ot 2 
SEP -.4 stein Sh Ai 13250 ek: 
OCT 110.0 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
NOV 10, 1983 TABLE 4 3:28 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
BIOAL” = {36k OTAL 


OTAL OTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 

(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 a7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Ont -1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 132 5.4 2762 
1981 any ey 256 4) 64.7 59.7 76 13.3 5.6 2895 
1982 -3.2 -9.3 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 IV -.3 -1.6 -.8 7) 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I -1.0 -3.1 -1.1 -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
1] Sale -3.) =An2 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
III -1.8 -3.0 -1.2 i 64.2 56.4 12in4 20.8 9.3 947 
lV -1.8 -4.3 -.8 -,2 63.9 55.8 12:57 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 | 53 fa 2 0 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.8 9.9 911 
II 1.4 153 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 3.7 713 
Ill Thee: 5 64.5 57.0 Vla7 19.3 9.2 
1982 OCT -.9 -1.9 -.2 a2 64.1 56.0 T2AT. 20.9 9.9 355 
NOV -.4 Sine: -.4 -.3 63.8 55.7 12.7 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC -.2 -.7 2 23 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN 3 We.) ‘0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB 5 ee Ae 4 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.7 9.9 270 
MAR 0 -.7 a3 4 63.9 55.9 1246 21.3 9.9 251 
APR 6 5 64.2 56.1 12.5 21.5 9.7 243 
MAY 6 5 64.4 56.4 12.4 re. 9.6 228 
JUN 5 eS 64.5 56.6 1259 20.1 9.7 242 
6 23 64.7 56.9 12.0 19.7 9.5 257 
= at -.1 64.5 56.9 11.8 19.4 9.3 248 
a 4 -.4 64.4 57.1 11:23 18.9 8.9 
-.2 -.4 64.0 56.9 11.1 18.5 8.8 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, TH OUR FORCE, c G 1- 
a ee ee ee UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA: 
2) Wee tage caer: , TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE A 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY. ABAUSTED: 
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PRICES AND cosTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESTDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 


DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 


ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES — EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 705 6.2 109.1 190.3 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.4 8.7 109.2 205.3 
1980 10,2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 3.0 9.8 107.6 230.3 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.7 83.42 10,2 9.7 9.7 12.2 107.9 258.6 
1982 10.8 722 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 106.3 291.3 
1981 IV 2.5 -.5 cee 83.91 1.3 9 1.6 Ry 107.3 273.2 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 a7 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 3.0 106.8 282.6 
Il a4 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 255 a7 106.2 289.4 
III 2.2 1.9 2.2 80. 02 8 2.9 258 1.6 106.1 293.3 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.3 81.21 3 1.8 1.0 2.4 106.0 299.8 
1983 1 6 4 7 81.48 7 2.8 9 14 107.3 297.7 
Il 1.4 2% 122 81.23 1.5 4.5 3.4 107.8 300.7 
III 1.6 9 1.8 81.11 8 1.9 122 
1982 OCT 6 -.3 8 81.31 -.1 73 3 1.1 105.7 297.4 
NOV ih 3 8 81,55 -.3 1.8 1.0 om 106.3 298.2 
DEC .0 -.4 2 80.76 3 5 0 1.8 106.0 303.8 
1983 JAN -.3 .2 -.3 81.40 4 1.5 4 -.9 107.7 295.7 
FEB 4 6 3 81, 48 £3 eo 1 1.0 106.8 297.9 
MAR 1.0 -.3 1.4 81.55 6 8 1 “11 107.5 299.7 
APR .0 1.0 -.3 81.16 6 is) -.2 107.2 299.8 
MAY 3 1.6 -4 81.38 5 5.0 6 107.4 301.1 
JUN 1.1 2 1.4 81.16 aS 13 3 108.7 301.3 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 a -.4 108.2 303.2 
AUG 5 -.1 6 81.06 #9 -.5 -.1 107.9 
SEP 4G -1.0 3 81.14 = -.9 -33 
OCT 81.18 


: CONSTRUCTIO CE STATI S (62-007), DEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY USTRY (6 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 

AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 

(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SONAL EXPENDITURE SINESS FIXED INVESTME 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 Lh 7.6 7210 11.4 8.4 13.2 6.7 
1979 8.2 ited 10.4 8.4 ihre! 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.9 10.3 
1980 8.4 BRS) 12.0 10.1 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 Ly hi 
1981 8.8 7.9 14.9 lites EGE 11.8 11.6 thee 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 2.8 Bie thee 259 4.3 10.1 
1981 II] 2.4 1.6 3.8 er .3 3.4 2.6 Ws 1.8 EI) 
1V 2.0 1,4 Zane Phones) Sif 3.5 AL 3.0 ae 3.2 
1982 | 6 3 a ine 3.0 Tied 1.8 1.6 sand é 1.8 ATA 
Il a5 1.4 3.1 Soi7, 6 1.8 aie ene yy 1.9 
II] ee lps Ye? 3.2 Shae 2.0 | ae 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 5 1.4 7 .0 .4 9 2.5 -1.4 1.6 
1983 I 1.0 Dae 4 1.6 3 8 5 m2,6 —bi6 1.6 
II 8 itae els V2 ies i) 6 ne =150 suf 


SOU : NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 13-001, TISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 aie2 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 250 Tides, 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 he? 17.2 10.2 Soe 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 een 6.5 14.7 25:9 Ties 7368 104.0 
1982 Me wv: } -14,5 SiGe 1.8 18338 102.6 
1981 IV 205 Wed ile Sue -3.4 ante 2618 104.7 
1982 1 Boies -4.6 1.8 =89 Slots 25 3522 103.9 
I] 4.8 S.7 -4,9 liege afi =e 4755 101.1 
II] 2.4 ae, Ps) 2 2 Saliece 3.4 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 =Oio a3 -12.8 -9.6 =3'80 5010 104.7 
1983 I 2.4 2.4 4 10.2 ez 238, 4033 105.9 
I] 8.5 Viet: = 20.5 6.7 aire See) 5251 106.1 
II] ees 0 Tew 9.5 Binh 2.6 4043 105.2 
1982 SEP Te) 4.3 exh] =5ms =3i/9 ae 1950 100.5 
OCT Saleen -14.0 Pie) -14.7 -12.4 = 2a 1571 105.7 
NOV i <I cecal Sao 5k a0 1652 1037.1 
DEC etal ZI Y 1.4 aes ont} =a 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN meh ele 22 Vor 8.8 Bis 3.4 1235 103.7 
FEB 6.2 7.6 eae G) as SiO =3-{) 1438 103.6 
MAR -4,2 Sao SehG) -4.4 1.59) a7 1360 104.6 
APR 10.8 10.2 ne 8.9 9.0 .0 1971 106.3 
MAY Salieul eo aaNet .0 Wy = 210 1727 106.5 
JUN Pil 57 =ilte2 0 Us) 6 a0 1553 105.5 
JUL .0 Hg) ane 238 sale 8 1523 108.1 
AUG a 3.0 2 12.4 7.6 4.4 1403 103.7 
SEP .0 Sie ele ilies 4.8 =J43 1123 103.8 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
NOV 10, 1983 TABLE 8 3:28 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICEMTRANSACiIiLONS sma inns nnn nmEnnE TRANSFERS ie 
MERCHAN- ie) a ees ee “TNHERI- PERSONAL & j GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 4315 - 1706 - 4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 III 1060 -277 - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 -321 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 -1112 -700 
1982 | 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I] 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 -295 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
1V 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 | 4048 -394 - 2309 141 -4028 257 2 233 20 253 
I] 5186 -541 -2472 149 -4321 235 1 245 865 1110 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, STICS CANADA. 
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3:28 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE oF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NoT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK OTAL AL 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET “a as NET- 

INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 


ho a el ee ee 


1978 135 E2325 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 =3 7 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 2610 213 1308 
1980 800 -3150 5162 -182 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 ~ 1281 
1981 -4400 -6900 11010 =99 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 ~ 1425 -200 11804 =539 3030 ~4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1981 III ~345 -2115 2688 498 1308 2669 107 =557 0 if 
IV - 1205 -2015 5279 -6 2720 946 2707 -2555 0 2tt 
1982 «1 - 1855 1310 3830 =27 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 - 1668 
II - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1839 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
III 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 -1476 1435 - 2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 0 545 
1983 1 -200 -600 1326 Shs 959 169 - 1009 1262 C 575 
I] 380 -550 1697 -382 1333 1849 1439 -3613 0 181 


SOURCE: QUAR LY IMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL AYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO —*DOW_- JONES 

COMMERCIAL — FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY —s MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

My M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
————— 
1978 10.1 W041 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.4 814.0 
1979 Th 15.7 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14.25 12 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 3.9 15.2 13.1 19.29 2.44 18,33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 oF 9.3 5.0 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 IV -3.2 9 ) 18.17 3.22 16.62 19,04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I a 2.4 me) 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.2 7 1.0 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
III -2.0 1.0 1.5 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 15 1.0 152 13.08 1.95 10.88 15.05 12.17 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 6.4 2.8 1.0 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 2092.6 1106.1 
I] 3.2 5 “1a, 11,00 .37 9,32 13.13 11.35 2402.8 1216.1 
Ill 2.0" 1.4 -.3 11,00 Ser: 9.33 13.51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
1982 OCT a 4 8 13.75 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 
NOV 1 -,2 -.8 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 5.4 is 1 al 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 1.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 -.2 12.00 1.53 10. 05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB aH 1.5 8 11.50 1.02 9.50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 3 5 6 11.50 .03 9.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR 11 .0 -1.5 11.00 70 9.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 1.6 -.8 -1.2 11.00 54 9.35 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 5 9 -.2 11.00 -.14 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 1.0 %: =i 11.00 -.28 9.35 13,08 12.03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG a 5 2 11.00 -.46 9.35 13.57 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP a .0 2 11.00 08 9.30 13.88 1 Uae 2499.6 1233.1 

OCT “1.4 -.2 4 


(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

(4) PERCENT PER YEAR, 

(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


MPOSITE LEADING IND AVERA SIDE AL AL 
=: 10 SERIES WORKNEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NO PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX we 
DATA 


142.43 142.2 .74 38.61 81.3 141.32 11543 
i FEB 143.00 142.1 roe 38.68 84.2 141.94 11495 
MAR 143.45 143.9 2 38.71 Biol 142.27 11430 
APR 144.12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362 
MAY 144.77 146.0 .45 38.78 93.9 143.31 11289 
JUN 145,24 145.4 paz 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176 
JUL 145.28 143.5 .03 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101 
AUG 144.19 137.0 = ot) 38.76 3350 143.55 10995 
SEP 142.00 132.6 Woe: 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627 
NOV 134,72 125.0 eZee, 38,53 74.8 140.39 10393 
DEC 131,44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 73.7 139508 10259 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 a2 ae 38.24 EIEN S773 10187 
FEB 125.527 119.9 S2aae 38.16 wales 136.69 10132 
MAR 122.37 116.7 =2° 311 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 
APR 119.78 WS. 7 orale 38.00 66.6 135/32 10032 
MAY 117.59 114.8 me 3 Wp 62.5 135. 15 10015 
JUN 115.65 112.7 -1,.65 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979 
JUL 113.98 WPA? -1.44 37.74 $3.1 Webi Sis 9919 
AUG 112.95 Tse =i) 37.68 49.2 135.57 9828 
SEP 112.45 US, -.45 SUEY 46.3 136.04 9736 
ocT 112.59 115.7 a2 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646 
NOV 113.38 Wiriss SA 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565 
DEC 114.98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 Ze2g 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610 
FEB 120.87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714 
MAR 124.31 132.3 2.85 37.69 Uist! 144.03 9817 
APR 128.11 137.5 3,05 37.86 85.1 146.53 9921 
MAY 132.12 141.4 3,13 38.02 90.6 149.05 10030 
JUN 135,85 142.4 2.83 38.15 Siig 151.62 10119 
JUL 139.32 145.4 2,55 38.26 90.1 154.01 10191 
AUG 142.16 145.3 2.04 38.40 85.4 156.04 10242 
: C NT ECONOM NALY AFF, ATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS) , AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS ). 
DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


wn 


NOV 18, 1983 TABLE 12 2:54 PM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
r = I ATIO INDEX O CT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUFAC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1.54 1722.9 Saute 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1,56 1732.9 -.10 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 1.57 1750.1 -.07 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 -.03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 1,59 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 21 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 22 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 a7 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 = 27, 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 - 48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 - .68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1.37 1383.3 - 85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 - 96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1,34 1233.2 -.99 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 -.92 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1,36 1222.0 - .80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 =H. 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 inet 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 1.37 1543.2 = (27 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1,38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 -.01 
APR 2446.5 87533 408900 1.42 1899.8 15 
MAY 2500.2 89181 424118 1.45 2003.9 31 
JUN 2558.3 91449 438443 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2623.3 95701 449661 1.53 2136.9 56 
AUG 2697.1 99939 459838 1.55 OA . 63 
: ON ANALYSIS : CS CANADA -4447, 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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NOV 18, 1983 TABLE 13 2:54 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NUFAC- HOUSING ETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER HE MONEY MERCHANDISE 
INDUSTRIAL — TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SUPPLY TRADE 
en tA ON > SUREMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
1978 5.8 14.4 2.3 11.5 6.4 6.1 7.6 78. 
1979 4.3 13.5 14.4 11.6 2.9 5.8 11.3 os i Hh 
1980 3.5 7.3 24.3 6.7 5 7.2 13.5 15.4 6.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 8.3 15.4 8.1 14 7.6 10.3 18.8 7:1 2747.8 
1982 ~8.2 5.3 “3.7 2.6 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.5 3546.5 
1981 IV -4.4 -4.0 -9.5 -1,2 -.4 8.3 1.8 16.5 7 3531.4 
1962 | ~3.3 -2.8 3.7 * -.4 8.8 7 16.3 2.6 3075.6 
II -1.5 1.4 5.2 ae 1 9.4 1.3 16.5 8 2368.8 
III -.9 -.5 18.4 2 -4 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
IV -2.4 -4.1 12.4 2.8 -.5 10.7 5 11.7 3.3 4267.1 
1983 I 2.4 ae 34.9 3 0 10.4 “11 10.8 3.5 3593.1 
II 4.3 5.7 -1.1 5.9 9 10.1 1.0 10.5 3.0 5487.9 
Il 4.9 5.9 7 3.4 133 10.8 2.2 6451.0 
1982 OCT aie) -3.9 oH 1.1 -.4 10.5 4 12.0 1.2 5261.0 
NOV -.7 Li 19.2 1.7 0 10.7 0 11.5 14 3885. 1 
DEC as a -6.0 .0 .0 10.8 -.3 11.5 9 3655.2 
1983 JAN 1.6 2.4 B23 -.2 0 10.4 3 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 5 a 5.3 -1.2 .0 10.4 -.2 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 2.3 .0 10.3 at 10.5 1.3 3629.8 
APR 1.9 1.0 -7.4 2.3 4 10.2 .6 10.5 -.2 4601.0 
MAY {4 2.8 20.0 3.1 ad 10.1 5 10.5 2.2 8906.9 
JUN 1s. 3.5 -3.9 8 ee 10.0 2 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL 2.3 -.8 2.8 4 5 9.5 4 10.5 a 6359.2 
AUG 1.2 1.6 6.9 -1.6 a 9.5 5 11.0 2 7187.2 
SEP 1.5 -13.5 4 9.3 4 11.0 “a 5806.6 
OcT 11.0 
CE: SURVEY OF ¢ 5 , U.S, DEPA COMMERCE. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
NOV 18, 1983 TABLE 14 2:54 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
OMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE NDEX X NDEX TIAL : 
12 SERIES HORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
[TERED NO PERCENTAGE CHAN MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED = NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE  $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS ) 
eee 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.78 120.8 131.24 107.8 457 33.55 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1.20 39.88 121.0 132.46 106.6 438 33.90 
MAR 142.27 141.7 .23 93 39.94 12921 133.27 104.4 424 34.13 
APR 142.78 144.6 36 2.05 39.99 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 337 -.07 40.04 121.4 133.98 99.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143.60 143.2 21 -.90 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34.87 
JUL 143. 68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 -.35 40.03 119.2 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 139.3 - 45 -2.18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
OCT 141.72 136.9 -.83 -1.72 39.85 117.9 127.04 73.5 431 33.69 
NOV 140. 39 137.0 -.94 07 39.73 117.3 124.88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 -.58 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 - 95 -.81 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY 135. 15 136.2 -.12 15 38.88 114.4 115.11 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 -.29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38,95 113.6 112.56 73.2 567 29.80 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 -.22 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1,25 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 139.1 50 80 38.96 112.1 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.96 111.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.43 140.9 .67 .93 38.96 112.4 125.80 91.3 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 112.2 131.47 97.9 593 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 1.72 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2.03 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.07 
APR 146.53 152.6 1.73 1,33 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 516 30. 66 
MAY 149.05 154.4 1.72 1.18 39.59 112.8 152.45 121.0 493 31.45 
JUN 151.62 157.2 1.73 1.81 39.76 113.5 157.42 126.9 
JUL 154.01 158.2 1,58 64 39.92 114.2 161.61 132.7 441 33.11 
AUG 156.04 158.7 1.32 32 40.07 114.3 164.18 136.2 421 33.98 
SEP 157.79 160.2 1.12 95 40.24 114.5 166.08 136.2 0 
$ : NS ; A ONO ANALYSTS,U.S. ARTM F COMMERCE. 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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TABLE 15 2:54 PM 


NOV 18, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERF ORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1981 JAN 14.28 793.6 = Bieali7 .87 7.20 42 143.86 146.8 67 48 
FEB 14,27 Lalied SOS, 74 7.86 44 144.87 147.2 .70 uf 
MAR 14.23 790.6 Sono 44 7.62 47 145.77 147.2 .62 .00 
APR 14.33 790.2 -2.69 09 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 A 
MAY 14.38 789.9 NEY) = (2h) 8.36 51 146.95 146.9 Noe raya 
JUN 14.42 789.6 42 ate 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14.35 789.2 Zev = It 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 patd .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.35 Se 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 S20. 
SEP 14.26 788.6 Seo Soil Sig 49 147.57 146.5 - 06 -.54 
OCT 14.15 788.5 6.10 Tao 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 anoe linay 
NOV 14.13 789.0 5.86 Salt 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 -.56 -1.04 
DEC ieee 790.3 4.4) = th) 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 moe “3547 

1982 JAN 13.74 UEP IER) lies -1.06 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 =n LG va ety 
FEB Wei? 73502 SERA Niel 5.74 34 142.05 139.9 Sky 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.44 -1,06 5.38 33 140,84 13952 Pas a0 
APR 13.63 802.1 = eal = otk) 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 Se ~ 86 
MAY T3539 804.9 SOO -.94 5.22 32 138.98 138.8 =o .58 
JUN 12597 806.7 - 16.23 =90 4.89 32 138.30 137.3 -.49 -1.08 
JUL 12,51 807.9 - 16,26 -.84 eo tas 33 137.65 136.4 rae -.66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 =157,33 =e 2.81 34 136.94 135.2 aks =708 
SEP Va, 812.0 -13.66 Sf 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -,.54 R92 
OCT 11.63 814.7 ei2), 10 = 135) .74 38 135.32 132.9 -.65 = 1509 
NOV igieos 818.2 owls 510 - 86 39 134.45 132.7 -.64 = ots 
DEC 11.64 822.8 =12,.87. Srl ana 40 133.69 132.6 0.0 -.08 

1983 JAN D2 830.1 -14.82 - 43 P44 4) 133.33 134.3 eu 1.28 
FEB 11.78 840.6 =15.,90 o20 ZANE) 4) 133.14 133.5 are AN! -.60 
MAR 11.93 852.5 -15.42 wae oie: 43 133.23 134.6 06 82 
APR 12.28 863.2 UST) ctl 22 eZ) 45 133.60 135.6 .28 .74 
MAY T2007. 872.4 Sy Weck 1.10 1.38 47 134.39 1377539 59 1.70 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.28 1.31 Saale 49 135.58 139.8 89 1.38 
JUL 13.48 886.3 -4.57 1.38 Lec 51 136.97 140.7 1,02 *.64 
AUG 13.59 890.8 Smog Joey 3.42 53 138,24 140.4 KE = 2) 
SEP 13.82 893.5 13 55 139.59 142.7 97 1.64 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) aL PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 

) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROKING. 

) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

) NOT FILTERED. 


ooaw 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 16 


3:16 PM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
CORPO- VIDENDS ST ONFARM N INDIR 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- —s INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION _—sINCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
eee 
1978 131703 25722 -2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 232211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12231 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 -3917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 II] 197600 31160 -4684 28512 3740 12356 -6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 -3272 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 | 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 -3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 -1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 211400 28248 -3032 30572 4988 15484 -1632 288324 40580 374920 
II 217204 31056 -3152 30304 4788 15996 -3800 294728 42524 384372 
5 : NAL INCO D NDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANAD 
SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 17 3:16 PM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CORPO- DIVIDEND 3 ARM NE GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC, FARM UNINCOR- —s«sINVENTORY ~— NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST - INCOME PORATED VALUATION ‘INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
a a a RS ETE Le a 
1978 9.3 22.8 35.7 23.4 29.2 12.1 -1215 Wi? 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 2.3 11.2 331 13.2 4.3 12:2 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 22.9 5.6 13.5 101 1291 31.1 14.3 
1982 7.4 -36.1 -10.2 6.7 -1.4 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 5.2 
1981 III 3.0 -13.7 42.1 10.2 -24.4 9 2152 182 7.4 6 
IV 2.7 -12.0 -30.1 1.3 -7.7 3.4 1328 1:8 2.8 2.4 
1982 | 1.8 -21.7 7.5 6 24.3 22 184 -.4 2.4 €: 
II a 6.1 151 .0 5.3 6.6 -420 3 -3.1 5 
Ill .0 -1.4 -14.2 8.7 -12.2 7.9 1404 1.8 1.9 1.6 
IV 18 15.4 6.9 -17.6 2.1 136 1888 7 1.5 9 
1983 | 4 23.5 “7.1 17.5 28.4 1.4 272 4.6 -1.8 3.5 
II on 9.9 4.0 -.9 -4.0 2.3 -2168 253 4.8 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 3:16 PM 


SEP 8, 1983 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

——S err eSCtC™”*C*i@S NESS PRED INVESTMENT. SERVENTORY SERVESIMENT i GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT = ee Ve OD NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- | EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


eee 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 - 104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 $1391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 839 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 203801 77193 12999 27615 26441 -10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 III 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 -112560 342536 
IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 | 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
st 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
III 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 ~ 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 SEA? 362168 
1983 I 221104 80372 14652 25760 24608 -3204 748 99548 -99468 374920 
I] 226732 82204 18200 25316 25248 -8120 952 106348 - 102888 384372 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCO S, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SERRA Oguagce TABLE 19 3:16 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN NVENTORY INVESTM Os 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (162) PRICES 


a 


1978 10.5 10.1 5.8 8.3 12.4 -910 3393 1959 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 alee) 14.0 Dok! 24.0 Syed -4591 ~588 1259 12.9 MWe. 
1981 Wels o 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 MLSiZ 1082 10.1 iSivg 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 740} ) Wo -8.4 SY - 184 8 ahs A174 
1981 III 1.9 5.4 Sora he Slot 2352 792 Shed Zn 1.8 
IV eve 2 SUA 6.6 Kiet) -3884 - 1696 fi5 A =O 2.4 
1982 | The 251 Sane ne -4.7 -4132 584 aano BE) off acl 
I] 2.8 3.0 SE -4.2 Sele k! -5896 44 4.5 at: ce 
Ill 2.4 Peis =700 As 7! Orel 2324 220 al ars 1.6 
IV AA) 3.6 17 2.1 .0 -6232 S22 =H nO =n) ot 
1983 | iS sol 10.4 “4.1 SYlads 12040 364 es 4.5 eat, 
I] 2.5 2.3 24.2 Silat 2n16 -4916 204 6.8 3.4 Zs 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 20 


3:16 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- SRENTORY INVESTMENT Ps B 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 -3 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 =32 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 III 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 33732 -38232 136292 
IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 ~476 16 33452 ~36416 135164 
1982 | 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 ~2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 e33aTo2 130340 
III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 ~4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82148 23040 5136 9280 9260 -1524 236 32720 -33416 130756 
II 83328 22944 6464 8984 9448 -1816 276 34884 - 35080 133152 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 
SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 21 3:16 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NES IXED INVESTMEN NVENTORY INVEST Ss 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 1) 62) 
anne oe aac 
1978 2.6 Neds =e lias 8 - 453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 a arly) 13.4 1201 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3x2 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 14.0 4.3 -2307 -122 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 .5 el 8.2 hen 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 -2.4 5 =23.,1 = o2 -14.9 -3948 -24 -1.6 -11.3 -4.4 
1981 III =A8 1.6 -8.8 =3 -4.1 860 380 -2.4 6 -.7 
IV a 1.9 =12°°0 3.0 9 - 1804 -364 -.8 -4.7 -.8 
1932 I -1.6 -2.0 -§.4 ria -6.2 - 1692 60 -2.9 -7.4 -2.2 
I] 0 .8 -9.6 =o9 “5.7 - 1368 - 104 50 ear =1,4 
III mae axe =5 56 =O0 4 =977 160 220 1.4 “Ht Pa =O 
IV 5 .8 Ved Tw =.9 - 1000 32 =O -§.7 -,7 
1983 | 9 -1.3 9.8 -4.8 21.7 2852 76 4.2 6.2 1.8 
II 1.4 -.4 25.9 SG: 2.0 -292 40 6.6 5.0 1,8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS 
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NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 24 11:18 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY IND 
USTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
RANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND TOMMUNTTY 

OTHER UTIL S TRADE [FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

‘INSURANCE _— PERSONAL ADMINIS- 

TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 

1978 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2.5 5.5 

1979 6.8 71 6.1 4.4 6.2 2.6 4.1 a6 of 

1980 3.2 1.0 2.7 4 5 -.2 3.9 3.4 1.2 

1981 2.8 ‘3 1.9 ‘9 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 

1982 -3.1 -8.5 “11 =6.7 “11.3 -3.4 6 ig 4 a2 

1981 III #123 -3.4 1.4 -2.0 -2.0 -2.0 -.8 9 1.4 

1V 1.8 1.1 4 2.1 -3.6 <1.6 8 0 ‘9 

1982 1 -1.5 -4.3 2.2 2138 -2.9 21:6 4 ~33 1.0 

II -1.9 -2.7 “3.1 -2.1 -4.7 -.2 -.9 “31 8 

Ill -1.3 -1.5 -1.9 = 73 -4.2 -1.0 6 “5 ‘4 

IV -2.0 -3.6 -.B ‘s 1.0 a ie a ie 

1983 I 1.0 9 1.2 1.5 1.8 1.3 “1.2 + 6 

Il 2.7 2.7 4.6 2.3 3.4 1.5 3 1.4 ‘4 

1982 AUG 1.2 3 4.0 4 "1 6 1 75 “7h 

SEP 6 1.4 ‘8 2 1.3 +5 -12 ~ 9 ‘4 

ocT -2.8 -4,3 -3.2 ‘5 2.2 or 2 -3 4 

NOV 6 0 2.1 <2 -2.2 1.4 14 -.2 4.2 

DEC -.9 -.8 -2.4 -.4 “1/8 5 -1.8 mY ‘4 

1983 JAN Hea le 1.0 ‘8 a5 -.8 ‘4 ~ 34 . 

FEB ~ 2 -1.2 1.2 12 ‘4 ‘0 “1/1 41:1 ‘4 

MAR 1.5 2.2 1.2 2.3 “4 3.9 0 1.8 7 

APR ry 1.1 11 -1.2 3.4 -4.2 5 3 2 

MAY ‘9 0 2.1 ‘4 -1.5 1.8 1 oa 2 

JUN 5 1.5 2.6 4.7 2.4 6.3 3 ee 5 

JUL -.4 =.9 Ba 2 5.2 iad 2 a -.4 

AUG i 2 oe a7 74 ‘5 5 4 ‘4 

URCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA” 

NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 25 11:18 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


HIPMEN ER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE ONDURABL OTA DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE ONDURABL 


1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 $8393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1981 III 18058 8930 9128 17944 8843 9101 25818 23287 2531 
IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7910 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
I] 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
II] 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 844) 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 1 16192 7619 8573 16136 7532 8604 20130 17977 2154 
I] 16798 7989 8809 16820 8004 8816 20098 17887 2211 
1982 AUG 5666 2790 2875 5449 2583 2866 7005 6279 726 
SEP 5345 2561 2784 5178 2385 2793 6838 6103 735 
OCT 5081 2308 2773 4969 2192 2777 6726 5987 739 
NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 709 
DEC 5110 2319 2791 4914 2135 2779 6732 6034 698 
1983 JAN 5443 2604 2838 5425 2575 2849 6719 6010 709 
FEB 5381 2511 2870 5392 2515 2877 6730 6014 716 
MAR 5368 2503 2865 5319 2442 2877 6681 5952 728 
APR 5500 2592 2909 5495 2575 2920 6675 5935 740 
MAY 5609 2681 2928 5653 2731 2923 6719 5985 735 
JUN 5688 2716 2973 5672 2698 2974 6703 5967 736 
JUL 5720 2759 2961 5754 2789 2965 6737 5997 740 
AUG 5743 2749 2393 5892 2889 3002 6886 6137 749 
: INV N MANUFACTURING INDUS <P ALOGUE 31-001, S$ CANADA. BAS N 0 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 26 11:18 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS NFILLED ORDERS 
TAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


a 


1978 Sia 10.2 ee oie Tis 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.1 3.9 4.3 3.3 3.0 3.6 CE tics Sieh. 
1980 ans -4.6 =2).0 elit =8.3 <a aii “iia =2.9 
1981 2.0 1.9 2.5 ead! isa. 2408) =OR7 -8.4 =O 
1982 -9.9 =1260 Sa | -10.9 -14.7 He Fie =Viad -13.4 
1981 ITI Ph) -4.0 hats} EIS a -4.3 S159 has SNe =e 
IV -4.3 ed! 200) -6.2 -10.5 saa Sues =5.95 =) ..0 
1982 I Some =2as -4.0 aoe =3.6 —A2 1.0 Nie =Bit 
II =254 -3.0 =the ae te -1.4 tl 22/79 = Lies 
13 3 ne 7 Sales =358 ne = al pied. alin th 
IV -6.4 emai = fal) -4.0 = thal =153 =145 1 8 =i 
1983 I Sot! 9.6 2.4 6.0 9.4 Sinz =a0 “1.4 4.4 
II hit 4.9 2 4.2 6.3 PRS) aa ‘2 wa0 
1982 AUG Sa 8.8 thks) 4.4 6.0 3.0 =a 0) Sone “Tee 
SEP i) -8.2 one =O Seen Sigs “274 Sano VBS: 
OCT -4.9 =9719 4 -4.0 =Grel =0 -1.6 =i 6 
NOV 1.0 8 Les. 7.3 16.6 0 3.0 Sivs “4.1 
DEC a8 Sine | Sale Sine) =116)5 Jat =258 =219 “6 
1983 JAN 6.5 12.3 Vodl 10.4 20.6 5 S74 -.4 1.6 
FEB Sahin =3i56 vat suls m2 58| 1.0 ay “al 1.1 
MAR ae 2) oe -1.4 2nd .0 Ord =1.0 ei 
APR 2.5 3.5 Waid coc! Jor) 1.5 mint =a 1.6 
MAY 2.0 3.5 ad 2.9 6.1 al a 8 = ai) 
JUN 1.4 1.3 We 1 =) 73 1.7 S52) ere me 
JUL 6 1.6 -.4 1.4 3.4 os 2S 4) a) 
AUG 4 aries iheel 2.4 3.6 1.3 2.2 2.3 re 
SOU : INV RIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS MANUFACTURING IN IES, CATALOG 1-001, ST STICS CANADA. ON 1 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 27 11:18 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
REAL VALUE 0 VENTORY OWN REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABL NOND L OTA DURABLE NONDURABL 
1978 11393 5941 5452 1.95 2.00 Veo 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1283 
1980 12164 6580 5584 Qa Zoe 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 2,32 1,88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 295 2.00 
1981 ITI! 12664 6896 5768 2.09 2031 1,88 
IV 12732 6947 5785 22) 201) eck! 
1982 I 12717 6896 5821 2.29 2559 2.04 
Il 12323 6691 5632 nad Pinkie 2.03 
Me 11854 6339 5515 2.20 2.46 les 
lV 11238 5883 5355 2025 2.61 1.95 
1983 | 11013 5643 5364 2.06 Po Phe 1,90 
I] 10753 5566 5187 1.94 2.10 Un vAS) 
1982 AUG 11986 6458 5528 2.12 aaa 1292 
SEP 11854 6339 5515 2eaz 2.47 1,98 
OCT 11718 6223 5495 23 hh 2570 1,98 
NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 AoE 18393 
DEC 11238 5883 5355 2.20 2.54 1992 
1983 JAN 11222 5764 5458 2.06 Snail 1692 
FEB 11163 5713 5450 2.07 2,28 1.90 
MAR 11013 5649 5364 2.05 2.26 1,87 
APR 10986 5669 5317 2.00 2,19 1.83 
MAY 10825 5556 5269 1.93 2.07 1.80 
JUN 10753 5566 5187 1.89 2.05 75 
JUL 10820 5595 5225 reg 2.03 1.76 
AUG 10825 5596 5229 1.88 2.04 1575 
N ORIES, SHIPMENTS RS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-007, ATISTICS CAN . BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHN 
(i. Satibions ectenT MIT AES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 28 11:18 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2733 1865 874 4861 2312 548 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 III 4883 2717 2167 2736 1829 907 5045 2350 2695 
IV 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 | 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
I] 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
II] 4333 2324 2003 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
IV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 | 4077 Aaa 1966 2335 1496 839 4601 2043 2559 
I] 4025 2033 1932 2279 1490 789 4448 1983 2466 
1982 AUG 4402 23390 2012 2580 1707 873 5004 2361 2643 
SEP 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
OCT 4283 2279 2004 2519 1663 856 4916 2282 2634 
NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4145 2148 1997 2361 1522 839 4716 2094 2622 
FEB 4123 2147 1976 2322 1480 842 4718 2086 2632 
MAR 4077 2111 1966 2335 1496 839 4601 2043 2559 
APR 4077 2107 1970 2350 1530 820 4559 2031 2528 
MAY 4038 2080 1957 2283 1478 805 4504 1997 2507 
JUN 4025 2093 1932 2279 1490 789 4448 1983 2466 
JUL 4038 2082 1955 2313 1531 782 4469 1981 2488 
AUG 4023 2081 1942 2309 1512 797 4492 2004 2489 
0 : INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND 0 S IN MANUFAC NG INDUS S$, CATALOGUE 31-001, ATISTICS CANADA. BASED 0 9 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 29 11:18 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAR MATERIALS OODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL URABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE ONDURABL 


1978 120 141 -21 46 33 13 = 74 ar? - 160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 Sali 307 232 75 
1980 -69 74) -40 -16 ie) 3 a2 -16 =H 
1981 305 306 = -49 -70 21 312 130 18) 
1982 795 Sense) -209 -287 -224 ~63 -411 =255 ~ 157 
1981 III 106 98 ) ~46 =i 6 86 26 61 
IV 25 28 =3 -62 =53 =9 104 76 28 
1982 I -66 73 6 27 22 5 25 0 25 
II -239 123 -116 -69 -44 = 28 -87 ea9 ~48 
II] mr HA Spiele -46 -71 =59 =A 27 -68 -59 
IV =219 - 165 -54 His - 143 =30 ara -148 -75 
1983 | =o7 ~48 11 eae -56 4 ii S128 -7 
I] =o -18 Se fe) -55 -6 -50 =153 -60 -$3 
1982 AUG a -87 -24 -78 he) -2 -44 = 13 =3N 
SEP -69 -66 -4 -20 =i -8 -43 -41 a2 
OCT -50 -45 -4 -41 =33 -8 -45 set -7 
NOV -62 =39 =3 -68 -58 -10 =89 “78 =i 
DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 =52 = 12 -89 =P: -58 
1983 JAN 32 eit 43 -26 -30 5 =22 -78 56 
FEB -22 =i eu =39 -42 2 3 -8 10 
MAR -47 -36 aye, 13 16 =3 Tine -43 =73 
APR 0 -4 4 16 34 -19 -43 seal =31 
MAY =39 eZ), Si? -67 Se -15 -55 -34 PA 
JUN m2 12 aA -4 12 -16 -56 aie -41 
JUL 12 al 23 34 4) =7 21 = 22 
AUG -14 =A 13 “4 -20 16 23 22 1 


° ON 1970 

SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED 5 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


36 


1983 TABLE 30 2:39 PM 


NOV 7, 
CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING ___ = CHEMICAL 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1978 83.0 85.9 80.3 87.8 75.0 80.3 84.0 88.6 76.9 Ta 
1979 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 Ebi 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 ASAE 94.5 66.5 81.9 tip 2: 
1981 78.6 84.4 UP aa, 83.2 I2e2 77.5 90.5 61.0 83.9 69.8 
1982 66.9 74,9 he). 71.9 56.3 62.7 69.1 52.0 70.7 59.0 
1981 II] 78.2 84.1 72.5 79.8 73.0 1901 89.9 61.0 84.7 69.7 
IV 74.2 81.4 67.2 81.3 62.5 “een 86.8 54.6 81.5 65.9 
1982 | 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 73.9 62.0 
I] 67.8 74.9 60.8 UP Ele) Sine 63.5 oes 55.4 Tiga 59.5 
III 66.4 74.2 EES) 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 Sone 71.0 58.0 
IV 63.5 Ue 54.0 69.0 Silica! 56.7 60.2 44.3 65:47 56.4 
1983 I 66.7 HEISE 58.3 (NE Daan 58.9 53.6 56.4 68.3 59.5 
I] 68.1 Tome 60.4 74.3 61.0 60.6 5327 56.4 67.8 61.6 
OURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATI S CANADA. 
NOV 7, 1983 TABLE 31 2:39 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 


TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1978 Sat! Upon 4.1 28.5 Vinay a6 5.4 
1979 there 14.5 24.3 Si =2).9 2.6 §.3 
1980 9.2 PA 7) 45.3 15.9 Sima Sc}56) 10.8 
1981 ailing Wallis a -9.4 21.0 Wisk) 31.4 40.2 
1982 EN Yl -25.4 -36.7 -33.4 5.8 Sell = Sith 
1981 III Sans ao SoS) =872 Wile? 20nd Aline! 
IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 West 5.0 46.3 

1982 | -24.0 =1559 -10.8 = Vas P97) 73 =33.5 ~36.4 
I] See) S250 CEPI | =33).5 2.0 -19.0 =10a1 

Ill 2 =3.6 Cats Oh 6.6 Joe. = ae 

BY 18.8 Ewe Orr -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 

1983 | Tina 6.4 5.6 13.6 if 20.9 -6.3 
I! hee) -10.6 <4 37 Lok S235 -6.4 18.4 

1982 AUG Si te pode 4 = t5)10 Sats! Set! 1.3 -46.9 
SEP 9.4 11.8 hii? 22 10.0 6.9 42.6 

OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 3.1 

NOV Sint “Nts Sh 14.2 -40,0 v4} -5.0 

DEC 6.5 Seat, Sua! =o0 12.2 10.7 -10.6 

1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 3000 ono 1.4 =1559 
FEB =r ease 67.6 -36.0 N27 mre 27 ae 

MAR Zt) -17.0 -47,3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 

APR 8.0 =13.8 4.9 7.4 -45.5 18.1 13.8 

MAY =22;2 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 Cry Ae | 6.2 

JUN exo cul 6.8 =i 4 = 29RD 61.4 39-6 32a 

JUL ok Sse Se 31.4 -44,4 20.3 =Wak 

AUG aU 26.0 24.2 1959 36.6 Sen a/ aa 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 7, 1983 TABLE 32 2:39 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TOUSENDS BAN HOUSING STARTS UREA URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS 12 NER 
T D HOUSING : 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES | MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS a aa TIONAL MORIE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
1978 183.6 als ale, A phe: Bae -3.8 5693 369 4 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 =22.1 -10.1 5667 ie aa : - 
1980 125.6 “17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14,3 6.4 21.7 -2.9 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12.9 -3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 -.2 
1981 IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 -13.7 “5.5 “5.1 115 4 : 
1982 | 140.7 27.5 334 37.6 6.7 -B.4 ioe iG 432 3 
II 98.0 -30.3 -3.0 -38.8 -3.8 =§.9 738 397 341 “1.1 
I] 81.3 -17.0 -3.1 -23.9 -11.2 71 615 340 275 -1.8 
IV 112.7 38.5 98.9 7 -4.4 -17.2 1224 717 507 -1.2 
1983 I 147.7 31.1 50.8 6.6 ‘0 34.6 1067 421 646 -.2 
Il 177.0 19.9 10.3 36.6 13.4 -6.5 1387 654 733 3 
Il 111.0 -37.3 -46.6 -24.1 =4.0 20.8 i. 
1982 SEP 73.0 -6.4 3.2 -12.8 -4.4 17.4 225 131 94 -.8 
OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 -.7 -35.2 287 162 125 -.3 
NOV 112.0 19.4 17.0 21.3 55 27.7 406 230 176 =,4 
DEC 132.0 17.9 54.5 “17.5 1.0 2.8 531 325 206 “1 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 =8.5 -.3 16.5 248 80 168 “1 
FEB 142.0 -2.1 -10.8 18.6 ‘4 -4.7 320 138 182 ‘0 
MAR 156.0 9.9 -2.2 31.4 -2.0 26.4 499 203 296 4 
APR 144.0 “7.7 9.0 -29.9 4.6 -27.5 382 131 251 2 
MAY 231.0 60.4 33.0 117.0 13.4 11.7 475 261 214 4 
JUN 156.0 -32.5 -34.1 -30.4 2.2 12.9 530 262 268 2 
JUL 116.0 -25.6 -32.9 -16.9 -4.4 14.3 2 
AUG 104.0 -10.3 -5.3 -15.3 =9.6 -15.0 5 
SEP 113.0 8.7 1.9 16.0 -3.4 15.4 2 
: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS CMHC 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOV 7, 1983 TABLE 33 2:39 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NEK BLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABL 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 

; CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 
a 

1978 Nee 9.6 10.6 10.6 leads Dt 6 4.2 6.3 ae 
1979 dita 14.8 12.4 10.9 Tithe 1.3 253 2.6 9 2 
1980 9.6 Ay) 4.1 ta: 15.0 I) Sees =) Bsa) SES 4.2 
1981 1352 h4/ 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 =a 5.2 Bia ie 
1982 4.8 -14.4 =2.4 1.8 ee = Aya -18.4 =9°0 eaicd 4 
1981 III 8 -4.8 = sine ae) 3.6 Sore EGriD Bite on a, 
IV Ue! mas ana! 4 2N7 Ses ig Ute: wa Aa 

1982 | aise -18.4 oor =G a2 S256 at8.7 =Bus alae 3 
II 2.8 Lae no 1.8 3.4 a 8.8 ne a = 

III xo =5.4 =38 7,4 ae =O =6i7, alae th ICs aes 

IV 1.8 6.3 Si 8 a tet 529 4.2 ait Eat 

1983 I 1.8 3.3 ns ono 1.7 ial Ue Sih ant Dye 
I] 7A 18.4 6.1 iat sil 1.5 WHER 6.0 we 458 

1982 AUG 1.4 2158 oe 1.9 IN. AS 20.8 4.8 lied =i. 
SEP aa 7) -6 ae) il on 4.9 4 = 2M eB 

OCT =9 SEIS esis nl aL =1,5 -23.0 -3.9 3 a: 

NOV 2.3 28.4 5.6 aay itd 2.3 27.6 6.1 51h =e 

DEC 2.6 Td6 7.4 1.0 sl 3/1 17.0 6.8 mai 8 

1983 JAN -2.6 cai fa ore 0 me =i =250 ANALY -6.9 ot oO 
FEB 2 =3,9 Tilia ez <a =a5 5,16 ba et) “ei 8 

MAR 4.7 21.6 5.4 3.5 4.8 Sed 20.9 5.9 2.5 2.3 

APR = Ay 6.5 See} PAL CLT ld -4.6 6.6 i, 9K, Tae -6.3 

MAY 350 “1.4 4.1 Je) igs 357 at f 4.1 5.0 2.6 

JUN 4.6 ae 4.3 769 3.4 4.6 14 4.0 Tia 3.7 

JUL Silay Saas as “5.5 dc) ye, i A sore, -o..5 a 

AUG 1.0 aur co cA | 1.0 i 2.4 9 Hoe 1,0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEN MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). fer gia 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY See ELpioy toeen (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FE ‘ 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 34 11:16 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


c MPLOYMEN UNEMPT 
Scab she AE PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES ‘15-24 AGES-3E— UNEMPLOY- pARTICI- 


(1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1978 = | 3.4 2.9 aie 3.0 8.4 14.5 1 
1978 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 eA 30 £3.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 5.6 ra 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 5.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 ‘4 -3.3 -4.2 pe -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 IV 2 -.8 -1.2 1.0 -.9 B.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 4 
1982 I -.6 “1.1 -1.3 4 “1.1 8.9 15.7 5.6 5.9 63.8 
I 7 -1.2 “1.5 2 1.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
III Ne] “1.2 -2.1 5.8 =4.6 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV -.2 -.8 =.7 -3.0 ay 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 I 0 2 -.2 3.0 2 12.5 20.8 9.9 -4.5 63.8 
Il 1.3 1.4 1.2 2.1 € 12.4 20.9 9.7 ‘0 64.4 
III 5 1.3 11 4.3 1a 11.7 19.3 9.2 eo 64.5 
1982 OCT .2 -.2 -.5 9 -.2 12.7 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV > ~.4 -.4 2 a 12.7 20.5 10.2 4 63.8 
DEC 12 Ae ‘9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -4 ‘0 ee) 1.2 1 12.4 20.5 9.9 “4.3 63.6 
FEB 4 vd ‘0 1.7 2 12.5 20.7 9.9 aa 63.8 
MAR ‘4 ve Me 4 3 12.6 21.3 9.9 1.2 63.9 
APR ‘5 > ‘5 5 4 12.5 21.5 9.7 ig: 64.2 
MAY 5 = 'B ‘0 8 12.4 21.1 9.6 =e 64.4 
JUN ied 5 ca 2.2 0 12.2 20.1 9.7 -1.0 64.5 
JUL 3 a 2 3.4 5 12.0 19.7 9.5 “4.7 64.7 
AUG ms 4 i ‘8 2 11.8 19.4 9.3 -2.1 64.5 
SEP ~ 4 i sche 1 11.3 18.9 8.9 -3.9 64.4 
OCT -.4 -.2 a5 2 a 1104 18.5 8.8 -2.0 64.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 35 11:16 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AG L MPLOYED AVERA 
KING OT LOOKIN DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- - KS -13 WEEKS 44 U N “ON FUTURE ~—*UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
; (1) (WEEKS) 
ee a 
1978 911 23.8 274 35.2 3.9 if 3 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 123 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 30m 3.9 1.9 6.2 chee. 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 247 2.3 6.6 2.2 i de: 
1981 IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 eo 6.9 Te? 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 21 15.1 
II 1259 24 23.4 40.7 3.4 23 5.9 ey, ee 
III 1372 29.4 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 evs 253 6.1 1,0 18.9 
1983 |] 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 209 5.4 1.4 20.8 
1] 1505 17.8 19.4 51.7 3.4 1.5 3.3 2.8 23.4 
III 1344 21.6 vel) 43.4 3.2 1.2 4.3 2.5 21.9 
1982 OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 2 5.5 1.1 18,6 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 17 1.9 6.4 if 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 27 6.4 7 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 6.1 ihe: 19,2 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 3F 4 5.4 We 20.8 
MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 sie? 7923 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 55.7 27 1.8 3.9 2.4 23.5 
MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 1.5 2.9 3.1 23.4 
JUN 1452 19.2 oi 48.6 3.8 1:3 3.2 2.9 23,3 
JUL 1409 21.6 paint 44.1 3.8 1.4 4.8 15 21.5 
AUG 1365 17.9 25.6 43.1 3.38 142 5.1 3.9 504.3 
SEP 1257 25.4 22.4 434 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OCT 1238 22.9 25.6 44.1 1.9 1.1 3.2 ee 22.0 
0 ip -001, CS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 36 11:16 AM 


NOV 4, 1983 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 0, (1) (1) RATE RATE 


On  —————————————— 


1978 “fae! Snel fa) 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 SE) 6.1 62.0 
1979 sive 5.6 =n 13.0 66.2 Zan 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 tes 1.6 3.8 ele 67.3 “taal chy: Zn 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 a 10 ois 67.9 ok 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 ae -10.2 ce) 2 18.8 Bom 2.0 =a) RAS) 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 IV mai 10, 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 ag ERY: 6.2 63.6 
1982 | SRY Gri 6.1 Eh 4 66.3 258 Bok iow! 6.6 63.2 
I] Se, Sica Taied 18.0 65.3 0) =a 22.6 8.0 63.5 
III gall Ely, 15.4 20.8 66.1 a = Waa 9.3 63.6 
IV =a) Sak) at) 20.8 65.9 a. = als 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 I =70 = Uich®) = ote! 20.8 65.5 4 6 =2.0 ho 63.2 
II 5 4 8 20.93 66.2 Woe Ud -.6 ley) 63.8 
II! aS 2,5 Hil) iS 66.9 al 1.0 Set S32 63.8 
1982 OCT al = 4 1.8 20.9 66.0 a he Siu Sig 63.5 
NOV 515 =k S26 20.5 65.7 =e 2 AS 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC AY =d 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 a ae 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN Sis Sw! mes || 20n5 65.2 Sines ce 30 359 63.1 
FEB .3 .0 eo 20.7 65.6 4 fe 8 ink 63.2 
MAR ae -.4 278 24) ue) 65.8 4 ot 5 Et 63.3 
APR wale Sat) 3) 21.5 65.6 8 1.0 aN) APs Sho 63.7 
MAY Unt eed Sine: ile 66.5 12. 3 eo 9.6 63.7 
JUN Sin lez =i a8) 20.1 66.5 4 ac) Uo Chat 6359 
JUL 1.0 125 shine 17 67.3 5 3 Sen) 9:5 63.9 
AUG ae St Seo! 19.4 66.8 ay “3 HP s04 oo 63.8 
SEP Shake .0 -2.8 18.3 66.6 0 aS -4.7 8.9 63.7 
OcT SLs =i =o 18.5 65g Sa! Cig eat, 8.8 63.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


ts) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 37 11:16 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - NEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1978 Seas, Sn th 4.5 1329 58.9 7.0 6.6 zie Tae 44.0 
1979 4.2 Jou -4.9 12587 61.0 4.2 5.0 SGa2 7.0 44.9 
1980 Qa), 20 if 203 ey 62.6 8) 6.0 lint 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 Sao 12.3 63.2 6.1 Lek) 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 E2n9 = Hf il 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 IV 6 Silos) 9.4 12739 63.0 i) eal 12.0 Dias: 48.2 
1982 | Sil ee = Dim Sha Welz 62.5 = ml =i 4 (ore) 47.9 
I] =e8 Sivan) 10.8 Wo 62.1 1.6 wl 20.0 8.6 48.3 

III = 20: Sra) 15.6 17.8 6253 1.0 3) 7.9 Sir 48.5 

IV Sie: 49) HY ats Wises 62.3 a6 aed thnk, 956 48.5 
1983 I Ae eines WC) yee 62.7 1.4 1.0 Sra 10.2 48.8 
Ik -.4 me Si 17.9 6257 Ws ae -3.0 Sie 49.4 

ITI 4 .0 -6..5 16.6 63.4 6 Wel mela Sixs 49.4 
1982 OCT al Saat use? 17.8 62.1 ne 0 Zant LIRS) 48.4 
NOV =r 4 =250 Whos) 62.1 ml Tee dis ons 48.4 

DEC 9 Bl Ke Uithos: 62.8 yt! 4 dat 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN ul io 4 17.5 62.5 4 5 0 10.1 48.7 
FEB 3 .2 .8 17.6 62.8 4 3 Ved, 10.2 48.8 

MAR Ks Sou Pe | 18.0 62.8 no 2 Patt 10.4 49.0 

APR 10 Sie) = ee 18.0 62.2 Neel lise ail 10.0 49.4 

MAY 1.0 ou 2.0 18.1 62.9 = 3 =3.6 Lisks 49.3 

JUN 1 a Beh? 17.5 63.1 nel 6 Sie) S56 49.4 

JUL 8 lied = ates 16.8 63.8 ft 2 Eid 9.4 49.4 

AUG = -.4 -3.4 16.4 63.3 me 2 3 9.4 49.4 

SEP -.4 A) Ins 16.7 63.1 ne 5 28 9:2 49.4 

OCT = ate 3) = Chae 16.5 62.7 Se! = as Se) LIB: 49.2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 38 11:16 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN. AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 G c 
AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABO EMPLOY - UNEMPL OY - EMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- DNEMPLOY= ; UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
ae itveiainae Ce es sauces cee is eee 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 10 a5 80.9 
1980 T3 se 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 15 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 ‘4 = 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.1 69.5 1.2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 
1981 IV -1,2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71,6 5 a 
1982 | -2.4 -4.2 6.7 17.5 70.1 =F a 28 te a 
I] “1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 9 =e 24.6 7.6 79.5 
Il ‘0 -3.8 Soa 23.4 70.0 ‘9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 
IV 5,4 “1.7 -.4 23.6 69.3 “4 -1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 
1983 I -1.3 -1.9 -1.9 23.6 68.3 3 ‘4 =8.4 3.6 78.5 
I 1.2 1.3 9 23.5 69.5 1.4 1.4 1.1 9.6 73.1 
II if 3.0 -7.3 21.7 70.3 5 1.0 a ee 3.2 79.4 
1982 OCT 0 -.7 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 -.3 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV “141 -.6 -2.9 23.2 63.1 eh ae ‘9 10.4 73.0 
DEC -.4 “1.5 ee 24.0 68.9 4 2 ei 10.2 73.0 
1983 JAN Et.g 5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 = ‘0 ebcg 9.7 78.4 
FEB 3 -,2 2.0 23.5 68.2 ‘4 4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR - 2) a3 24.1 68.8 ‘4 if “1,7 9.5 78.7 
APR Bee -.8 AG 24.6 68.8 6 7 ag 9.4 79.0 
MAY 1.5 2.7 -2.1 23.7 70.0 a a 1 9.6 79.1 
JUN =a 1.4 -6.2 22.3 69.8 ‘4 Pi 3.2 9.8 79.3 
JUL 1.2 1.4 3 22.1 70.7 4 ‘4 -2.4 3.6 79.3 
AUG -.8 -.6 1.4 22.0 70.3 ‘0 ‘4 -3.6 3.2 73.1 
SEP 45 7 “5.5 20.9 70.0 Le 5 =8. 1 8.7 78.9 
ocT =e -.9 -4.6 20.3 68.9 oe 0 fa 8.6 78.6 
CE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATAL 7-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 39 11:16 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUS 
RIMARY Sain eee TeRSIRANSROR-. =. REINA 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- — CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1978 3.4 SAO Fiat Sa =h.0 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 6) 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 iMic! 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ed SEINE J / “a 1.4 on9 4.8 
1981 Pani io! 6.1 Pad 4.2 3.0 va ANS -2.6 4.7 
1982 SE ie? =9.,.6 Sh = aP2 =8..0 Se Sone Sa ies 4 
1981 IV Sane o25.4 =) 1] eS Sats al 4 a0 ard = 
1982 I a i8) eis = Sat Je! ead .0 =9 =o 2a a2 
II I) SEI -9.8 S250 = Art Soe) iad ania yy 3 
II] Saline) SS =1.9 eae SEIS) Sate Sey les -4.9 6 
IV -.6 =3.0 -1.4 Scfos) 5U) 3 Zao San ca 9 
1983 I 4 Sal 4.1 at ail ee) 4 lel sth Ke oA 
I] ies 1.4 5.9 3] 229 1.4 -.4 1.6 -.4 1.3 
Ill 1.0 2n2 1,2 2.8 ne 8 4 4 1.0 160 
1982 OCT =o -1.4 1.2 Saline S350) Ys 1.0 <0 =.8 4 
NOV SHE = ats) ine SHS 1.8 =i 1.4 ie hpi meat 
DEC ia = 0 at = of .0 152 a3 oh 
1983 JAN 0 ne 2.0 7S Eno or =i hel =| 2.3 0 
FEB 5) Dies 2.4 sls a 4 6 xe 3.1 is 
MAR 4 2 2 =n =! 3 aon af =o a 
APR a, .0 Vad eae os oo 8 1.4 =e 8 
MAY 4 ew 1:49 1.8 1.6 .0 ni, -150 ae 6 
JUN ra .0 225 a, -1.4 4 Sy ss ers 9 
JUL 4 tf we! ay Vaz 3 2.0 ey 8 0 
AUG ne 43 Lat 8 =a a 3 2 ah be sh, 
SEP 8 8 shy. 2n9 of 4 ano a 1.0 i 
OcT =n =o SEE ail stl =a a fed enc! hee 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


TABLE 40 11:12 AM 


NOV 4, 1983 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


nn nnn nn aaa eUU tytn SSISISSE ESSE SSS SSS 


1978 2.0 -.1 2 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 3.4 ont 3.3 5.8 to 
1980 201 -.6 7.9 -1.2 -2.2 — 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 3.5 oi2 1.8 ee 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1982 -3.2 -10.4 -13.4 -9.3 -13.4 -.4 -2.7 3.2 4 ae 
1981 I] 1.0 eas 2.4 1.4 2.7 af “4 1.7 a 5 
III 0 -1.8 -2.9 -1.6 -2.0 ey -1.0 1.0 1.4 it 
IV -.3 “1.7 9 -1.6 -3.5 we 1.0 -.6 Me 5 
1982 I -1.0 -3.1 =353 -3.1 -2.7 =xf -.7 -.7 fs *5 
11 -1.3 -4.4 -7.7 -3.1 -8.0 -.1 -1.6 -1.4 5 1.0 
III -1.8 -3.6 -7.4 -3.0 -4.4 -1.2 1.5 -2.6 1.8 4 
IV -1.8 -3.8 -4.8 -4.3 -1.0 “1.1 = 157 -2.4 -1.5 i 
1983 1 a3 2 2 8 -2.5 4 4 -.4 1 9 
1982 MAR -.1 -.6 -.9 -.9 4 2 -.4 -.6 cB 6 
APR -.6 -2.3 -4.7 -1.5 -4.4 .0 -.6 -.3 = 5 
MAY -.7 1.7 -1.5 -.5 -6.6 -.4 -1.0 -.5 -.4 af 
JUN -.6 -1.4 -5.5 “1.3 4 -.4 -.3 1.5 -.2 3 
JUL -.5 -.9 -1,9 -1.0 el -.3 -.3 -.3 -.8 Ln 
AUG -.8 1.5 -2.2 -.6 -4.7 -.6 -.7 1,4 -.8 2 
SEP -.5 -1.0 6) -1.8 4 -.4 -.5 -.8 -.6 .2 
OCT -.9 “1.7 -1.5 -1.9 -.8 -.6 -1.6 -.9 -.8 ad 
NOV -.4 -1.2 -3.0 -1.2 .0 -.1 8 -.9 -.2 3 
DEC ee =| -2.2 -.7 -4 a4 $14 .0 2 -.3 
1983 JAN 3 6 1.0 tal -1.9 oF =| -.2 .0 6 
FEB 5 2 4.2 9 -.5 ip +2 7 -.4 3 
MAR 0 -.8 -2.8 -.7- -.5 23 aA =P. 8 4 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 41 11:12 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 thd Ta? iS 
1979 2.9 Ona 7.5 Kyale) 3.9 Ade 
1980 et -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 ad 
1981 204 -8.1 3.5 6 Set! 1.5 
1982 -6.0 -15.5 -10.8 -9.3 -12.0 -6.6 
1981 II 7 -2.0 4 fat Vee 4 
III -.5 -6.1 = 17, -1.7 -3.0 -.5 
IV -.3 9 ip -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 
1982 I -2.0 -3.7 -.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
I -2.7 -8.8 -5.7 -3.2 -4.6 -2.0 
II! -2.4 he -11.4 -2.5 -3.6 -1.3 
IV -2.8 -15.0 -1.3 -4.5 -6.2 -2.9 
1983 | -.6 13.1 -.8 4 =f 2 
1982 MAR -.7 -.3 -.9 -.6 -.8 -.8 
APR -1.0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 -1.1 
MAY -1.2 -1.5 -.7 -.7 -1.5 3 
JUN -.9 -7,7 -7.4 -1.2 -1.7 “1.1 
JUL -.5 4.8 -4.1 -.3 “1.1 Wf 
AUG -.9 2.8 -4,2 -1.0 -.2 0 
SEP -1,0 1.6 fat -1.7 =2 01 -2.5 
OCT -1.5 -9.2 6 -2.3 =3°7, -1.0 
NOV -.4 -9.1 -1.2 -.8 -1.0 -.2 
DEC -.3 -7.1 -.9 -.9 -1.1 -.5 
1983 JAN -.2 37.0 -1.0 ent fet 6 
FEB <9 -12.9 a8 4 4 as 
MAR -.5 -5.9 -2.5 -.4 -.3 a0 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOG 2-002, ISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE, ee an 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 42 11:12 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 

various SD ( 1.) FEE A ae COMMUNITY. 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- bee BUSINESS 
TION TION & TOTAL KHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 

1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 aA 3.9 
1979 -3.2 1.7 3.1 ‘0 3.4 a ro 
1980 -3.2 35 1.9 1.5 1.7 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 3 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 -12.3 -2.3 “5.7 -9.4 a6 a <3.3 
1981 II 14 -.2 6 7 6 9 1.4 
III 12 -.5 al =i s 1.6 4 
IV 0 1.6 -3 = og ‘8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 8 -2.2 
II -10.4 “1.7 “<1 07 -3.4 = to -.5 -1.3 
Il 6.1 34.3 -2.2 -3.5 2.8 $1.4 “1,3 
IV -1.6 1.6 -2,3 -2.4 -3.2 “1.5 -2.1 
1983 I -8.5 ae -.2 1,3 ‘4 “1.3 =1,5 
1982 MAR -1.5 -1.2 -5 ta Th =.4 6 
APR -2.6 “a = -1.0 ~,5 0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 e -1.4 ek =.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 -.7 -.5 i =.8 -.5 2 
JUL “1.4 Ect -.9 -1.5 2.1 a5 =17 
AUG -4.1 -.4 = ~.8 -3.2 -.2 -.3 
SEP 2.5 7 =1al -1.4 “as Ia -1.0 -.6 
oct 2 “1.2 -1.0 <8 *1.2 =.5 “1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 -.5 -4 = -.3 3 
DEC “1.4 -1 2 -.§ ‘4 -.2 -.6 
1982 JAN -5.2 =.6 =f -.8 2 “1.1 -1.0 
FEB -1.6 0 1 A a e -.2 
MAR 2.2 -.2 2 -.8 ‘4 4 -.4 


S$ Ee LOY ARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 43 11:12 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS DUS S 
MANUF AC - NSTRUC-~ 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9,9 ah. 
1979 ETS] 13.4 13.9 2 line 14.2 7.6 
1980 1s) 8.0 S27 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19/72 13.8 18.8 
1982 ht! 6.5 Gr Je} 3.5 yk yl 
1981 II] 8 8 Sites! 2.8 ait 4.2 
Iv 2.0 ora] 15:0 4.2 1.3 1.9 
1982 I ayy! -1.4 = Tee 4.4 mie = Ta 
II Sea yC! Sal =o -3.4 Sou =< hGes 
Il] Zier, 3.6 Ses -6.4 =f3 sa fs) 
IV San 4.0 s6.9 = 27H =| 8.8 
1983 I 1.8 -2.4 12.8 es 3.0 “Las 
I] 4.4 2.8 358 4.7 5.6 a 
1982 JUL 5a 1.4 5.0 73 1.6 =fi2 
AUG = ley Sa lie =115 -4.9 -9.4 
SEP .0 2.6 1.6 1,9 Sis 11.6 
OcT eZ es 4 3 =1.8 ee, 
NOV =. 5 15 AP =o 3 ot se 
DEC .0 4.7 aSast 1.0 is ae af, 
1983 JAN 8 =5.2 16.7 -2.4 a ARS 
FEB tx a5) ae, 1.3 1.5 pe: 
MAR mr .0 -4.7 s 5 S42 
APR 2n2 mia 22 3.0 2.3 1.8 
MAY 1.5 4.1 ghee? 1.0 2.5 = Te 
JUN 207, 1.6 11.3 .9 2.3 3.7 
JUL Bo aiais 1 -1.8 2.1 2.4 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 44 11:12 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
ANSPOR- INANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.7 15.2 9.3 616.1 
1979 12.4 ele 13.1 16.7 118 8.8 12.27 lane 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 eek 15.6 15.1 14.3 13.6 9.9 13.9 748.0 
1981 14.9 13.5 13.0 15.5 16.1 15.9 14.9 248 15.4 739.9 
1982 ‘eat 12.3 3.8 11.8 tan 14.5 Teal 9.9 7.4 482.9 
1981 III 4.2 7 2.8 4:1 5.3 5.8 3.0 ant 3.0 1380.0 
IV 3.1 Tal 202 2.5 oar Ay. 5| ONT 2.5 Fe 465.3 
1982 I 2.6 1.6 a 4.2 3.5 and ey 2.9 1.8 214.2 
I] OD) 3.8 3 1.5 O02 3.4 AY 4 6 544.2 
II] at -.2 -1.1 8 1.9 3.3 -.1 120 0 765.8 
1V 2.2 1.6 6 37 on 2.9 oe: anc 13 407.6 
1983 I - 3 al ev -1.1 -1.5 1.5 4 5.1 8 751.1 
I] 2a 1.1 3 Qe7 33 204 2.8 302 2.9 
1982 JUL -.1 -.9 -.9 -.4 “f 1.3 & 1.6 4 599.8 
AUG 6 a -.6 8 6 3.0 “1.4 -1.5 -1.4 1257.9 
SEP a7) 2.0 -.1 6 8 -.4 eat sea i 439.7 
OCT 19 =O -.1 tae 9 a7 . a3 £9 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 5 he 6 2 4 6 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 3.1 2.1 2.6 evi 1.4 he? 1.9 ad 263.5 
1983 JAN -2.5 -3.0 -.3 -3.1 -3.4 -1.2 -1.5 a] -1.0 451.4 
FEB -.3 -.1 -.2 | -1.0 ile val -.1 ad 1600.3 
MAR 2.3 1.9 5 0 4.1 1.8 1.5 Vag 1.5 201.7 
APR -.4 -.6 “1.4 1.4 -.6 -.2 4 5 4 DB Ice 
MAY tt a aT 1.3 1.9 5 2 1.3 1 
JUN th2 1.4 2.0 1.1 8 1.2 qe 1.9 ag 
JUL 4 -.7 fer, a7, a -.3 8 9 8 
50 : M [ABOUR INCOME, ALOGUE 72-005, STIcS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 45 11:12 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE =| TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 


1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 S259 39.0 Siice 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 <O)4) 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 gone 37.8 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 Sos Sait 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1982 39.7 S7a7 38.4 37.0 38.1 36.7 41.1 
1981 II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.6 39.4 S76 38.9 Suan 42.0 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 S05 38.7 37.4 41.8 
1982 I 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.5 
I] 39.9 Seed 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.8 
III SIR: Sino 38.2 36.9 38.0 36.5 40.8 
IV 39.0 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.5 
1983 I 37.6 38.0 38.9 STi2 38.3 SHES, 40.3 
1982 MAR 40.7 37.9 38.4 37.3 38.4 37.0 41.6 
APR 40.3 3709 38.7 Ye 38.6 36.8 41.6 
MAY 39.7 37.6 38.3 36.7 SEG Soe 40.2 
JUN 39.8 Sint, 38.5 37.0 S750 36.0 40.7 
JUL acne 37.6 38.6 37.0 Sieg 36.5 40.6 
AUG 39.3 S06 38.3 36.9 Soul 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 37.2 37.7 36.8 38.0 36.5 40.8 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.6 37.8 40.7 
NOV 38,9 37,3 37.6 37.0 38.4 Sine 40.4 
DEC 39.1 S755 38.5 36.8 38.8 Sine 43.3 
1983 JAN 38.0 37.8 38.4 37.4 38.6 EWink) 40.7 
FEB 37.1 38.1 38.9 Sime 38.3 Sine 40.1 
MAR 37.8 38.2 39.3 37.2 37.9 36.5 40.0 
Ce: YMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALO 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 46 11:12 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 


COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 
1979 8.7 10.6 11.5 3.0 8.5 9.0 ens fe an rR 
1980 10.1 11.9 Hu? 9.6 8.8 11.3 10.7 7.6 11.5 9.0 
1981 11.9 12.1 14.0 12.4 13.3 12.4 10.9 3. 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.8 10.6 . ine aie 
; A ; Fi (fE 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 13.0 
1981 11 22 1.8 3.4 3.1 3.2 28 2.5 1.7 7 
II 2.5 1.5 3.5 2.4 Bie 3.0 oF 2.1 3 a4 
IV 7 4.7 3.4 2.8 1.8 4.0 2.8 1.4 14 2.4 
1982 1 2.7 -.5 4.4 3.5 1.0 3.1 3.3 1.8 3.4 4.1 
II 2.0 a 2.8 1.8 -.4 04 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.8 
III 1.6 ee 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.5 1.2 
IV 2.4 6.2 .6 1.5 5.2 ats 1.7 2.4 4.3 2.0 
1983 1 8 1.8 -1.4 a % ey 3 5 -.3 1.0 
1982 MAR 4] -.5 ies -.3 3 8 2 “1.2 -. a 
APR 1.2 1,7 8 9 a3 1.3 os 6 3 6 
MAY 0 8 2 4 -5.9 5 6 1.4 1.5 4 
JUN 4 5.4 1.7 9 3.2 3 “4 ul 2 3 
JUL 8 5.6 1.4 9 io 6 4 7) 4 a 
AUG 5 2.0 4 a. a 1.0 11 8 1.7 2 
SEP 3 3 0 -.4 1.8 3 “0 8 1.2 2 
OCT 9 1.8 -.5 a: 253 ee 5 tal 1:6 11 
NOV 8 -3.4 4 5 34 14 8 4 2.1 4 
DEC 1.9 17.6 2.0 we 4.8 2.3 8 6 ~ 5 
1983 JAN “14 -9.0 -2.5 oi -3.0 =1:2 17 A -1.2 M4 
FEB 0 2.8 “1.5 1.5 8 5 -.3 -.2 7 9 
MAR 8 4 1.8 a 3 © 14 -0 -.6 -.3 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 47 11:12 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 10 BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACTII MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- “ALL COMMERCIAL ~=_-NON- ~~ ALL. COMMERCIAL NON? NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
ee A ee 
1978 7.0 yee) 6.7 6.2 5.8 132 pep: 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 tei Re 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 B.8 B12 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 9.7 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 9.3 10.6 7.8 7.6 9.2 10.8 10.6 10.8 285351 
1981 III 12.2 11.8 13.0 11.0 ital 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230920 
1V 2.3 13.7 14.0 9.7 9.6 12.1 13.9 13.8 14.1 178110 
1982 1 12.1 11.4 12.7 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
I 12.1 11.3 12.7 11.4 San 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 291960 
III 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.9 6.6 71 3.0 2.8 wat 7.2 7.5 7.1 353420 
1983 1 4.4 5.0 4.2 0 1.6 -.5 6.5 6.0 6.8 591125 
iH 327 5.0 3.3 -0 ove -1.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 320250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 
( 
( 


1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

53 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

54 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

55 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

56 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

We Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

58 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

59 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

60 Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

61 Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 


in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 48 11:13 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ms 0 HOUSING CLOTHING Ri. BE FALTH RECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
TATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 5.7 fa 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 58 x 38 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 1.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 753 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 dnd 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 IV 2.5 =.5 3.4 ed 4.1 1.7 
1982 1 2,5 1.9 3.0 4 at 2,7 12 22 50 
II z.4 4.1 2.6 2.3 ce 3.6 2.5 3.1 4.9 
III 2.2 1.9 Zong 8 1.9 232 25 4.3 5 
IV 1.6 1.0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 1 6 4 1.1 of A 1.6 5 i’ 2 
II 1.4 2:2 1.0 ea 2 1.9 1.4 2.9 6 
HI 1.6 3 1.1 a 3.6 9 252 2.8 6.0 
1982 SEP 3 a) Pe 7 9 4 st 1.6 4.5 
OcT .6 ek, ee el oo3 /2 1.9 1.8 “13 
NOV 7 3 4 be 1.5 Ls 4 1.2 8 
DEC .0 pe 4 .0 on, we -.5 3 “<2 
1983 JAN i 2 1 he a8 4 =.2 2 “1.4 
FEB 4 6 3 2.8 -.9 af 1.2 5 on 
MAR 1.0 ee 9 1.0 3.3 .6 “a 4 8.5 
APR .0 1.0 3 4 -2.4 9 “3 8 -4.6 
MAY r3 1.6 0 1 elng 4 hs 2.0 <3n8 
JUN 1.1 (2 2 Hi es .0 a3 9 9.1 
JUL 4 6 3 =75 A 4 1.4 2 8 
AUG 3 <a 8 5 5 22 3 8 8 
SEP .0 =1,0 5 a -.8 4 a 2.4 ~.3 
OQURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 49 11:13 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
000 HOUSING CLOTHING RANS - HEALTH ECREATION ACC Y 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
a a 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 | 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
1 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
HI 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 | 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.8 98.5 108.0 109.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
II 94.9 102.0 93.2 103.2 100.7 99.2 111.0 112.8 
1982 SEP 96.3 101.9 94.9 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 111.7 
ocT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 95.1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.8 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 112.7 
AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113.0 
SEP 94.1 102.4 93.3 102.6 100.8 99.3 112.8 112.7 


OURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, $ ISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 50 11:13 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TAL OTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


TO 


1978 8.8 10.1 5.9 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 9.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 11.3 Pe 7.9 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 9.7 12.1 8.2 10.0 9.7 
1981 12.5 1321 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 12.7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 Vint 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1981 IV 2.5 ‘ei 2.6 2.2 1.3 3.6 33 2.3 
1982 1 2.5 1.9 ‘4 6 2.8 3.4 2.7 2.2 
11 3.1 3.3 9 2.8 4.3 At 2.8 2.8 
111 2.2 1.8 1.0 8 2.5 2.6 2,2 2.1 
IV 1.6 11 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 25, 9 1.6 
1983 | 6 5 9 A 5 8 7 7 
II 1.4 1.6 7 1.8 2.0 1.0 52 1.5 
III 1.6 1.8 oi 4 2.6 1.4 1.8 1:3 
1982 SEP 5 7 1 dt 1.0 a 1.0 2 
OCT 06 0 2 a me 1.5 8 8 
NOV 2 8 1.6 “|: 5 5 8 © 
DEC 0 -.1 Al | -.2 .. 2 0 
1983 JAN -.3 -.5 =1 -2.1 -.3 a -.3 -.2 
FEB 4 4 4 2.3 0 a 33 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 1.3 2.1 a 1.4 3 
APR 0 -.3 <3 4 -.5 3 -.3 4 
MAY “a <3 e a 4 4 -.1 “7 
JUN 11 1.5 -1 “4 2.5 5 1.4 3 
JUL 4 4 2 -.3 af 5 4 3 
AUG 5 4 7 6 43 6 6 5 
SEP 0 ed a 4 -.3 = 3 0 
SOURCE. THE CONSUME CE X, CATALOGUE 62-001, STIcS CANADA. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 51 11:13 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
eS ITS EE it a | a Ss SSS Te Ser 
AL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 S35 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S52 102.7 S9n9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 S70 100.9 Sor7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 953 S652 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 IV $975 SE) 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 | 98.9 97.4 97.0 99°.9 101.7 100.9 EES 
I] 990i) 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 9971 
II] 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 | 98.2 94,4 S53 100.4 102.8 101.5 99.1 
I] 98.4 Lele S5ie7, 101.0 102.5 101.3 Som2 
IT] 98.6 $2.9 94.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
1982 SEP 98.8 94.0 9557 101.6 101,93 101.2 98.8 
OCT S82 93.6 95.8 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 S57 100.5 102.5 101.4 39.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 $930 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 ELIE 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 3379 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 EER 1 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 $2.9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 927.7 $4.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 
AUG 98.6 92.9 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 
SEP 98.5 93.1 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98.7 


SOURCE: CONSUMER Cc X, CATALOGUE 62-001, S$ CS CANADA. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 52 11:13 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


5 ONAL DITURE VERNM 
NATIONAL T BBL EMI-DUR- RON-DUR- v EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1978 6.7 7.7 4.9 4.9 10.5 7.7 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 11.1 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 1,1 10.8 B.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 11.2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 III 2.5 2.7 2.4 1.6 3.8 1.7 3.7 
IV 3.2 2.2 2.0 1.4 2.3 2.3 1.0 
1982 | 2.5 2.9 6 1.6 3.2 3.0 4.4 
Il 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.4 3.1 3.7 2.2 
Il 2.4 2.6 1.2 1.2 2.2 3.2 Ta 
IV 1.6 1.5 ‘8 1.5 14 2.1 2.8 
1983 I 1.6 14 1.0 1.2 ‘4 1.6 x 
Il 7 tai ‘8 1.2 1.8 1.2 2.7 
OUNTS, CATALO : 3 ry 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 53 11:13 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

5 OVERNMEN 


RAB ~ DUR - R - EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
a TA La 8 ek geen 
1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 $3.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 97.7 175.3 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 yiS;,4 
1982 94.2 70.9 Ties 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 II] 94.1 73.9 80.2 107.4 98.2 120.2 
IV $3.2 73.0 78.8 106.4 USE 118.6 
1982 I 93.5 alae 78.1 107.0 97.7 120.5 
II 94.4 71.4 Vliet 108.3 99.5 120.8 
Ill 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 12065 
IV 94,4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122,93 
1983 1 93.9 69.6 76.4 106.6 100.7 121.7 
I] 94.3 69.7 76.8 107.6 101.2 124.1 
L ACCOUNTS, LOG 3= » STICS CA 
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NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 54 11:13 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a 


1978 8.6 TAB 7.0 11.4 8.4 8.8 4.2 13.3 
1979 6-5 Mal 9.4 10.1 19.0 21.1 13.9 14.4 
1980 9.2 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 16.6 15,2 16.9 
1981 11,2 9.5 11.8 11.6 rea 0 10.9 10.5 
1982 7.1 ore 9.5 Oe 2.5 5 4.3 2.0 
1981 III 2.3 9 3.4 2.6 | 6 V8 132 
1V aaa 7 3.5 2.5 0 = -.2 -.8 
1982 | 1.6 1.3 1.8 1.6 -.7 -1.6 Pe 1.6 
I] 1.5 6 8 1.9 -.5 -1.4 ie -1.3 
II] 9 -1.5 20 22 7 a2 2.4 2.5 
IV 6 .0 4 g 2.5 2.7 -1.4 -2.4 
1983 | a 5 8 5 -2.6 -3.2 -1.6 -2.6 
Il 6 S153 1.5 6 ©) .0 1.5 -2.5 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 55 11:13 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
So BUSINESSEPIRED MNVES IMENT Gina Sean See. sos ERPONGIDE eS TEs IMPORTS. 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL | & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 97.1 110.3 11163 108. 1 109.1 
1980 111.6 119.0 97.5 97.0 118.9 122.6 Was? 113.2 
1981 141.7 112.6 98.2 96.3 123.9 128.8 115.9 119.2 
1982 108.2 111.5 99.2 97.2 120.0 123.4 116.2 119.1 
1981 ITI 111.8 111.9 98.2 95.9 122.5 127.0 115.1 118.6 
IV 111.5 113.1 98,5 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 I 110.1 ti2ed 98.0 96.7 122.9 127.4 116.6 119.6 
II 109.6 113.5 99.0 97.5 120.4 123.7 117.9 121.5 
Ill 107.9 FAO 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 117.2 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100. 1 97.0 118.2 121.3 113.3 115.3 
1983 I 103.2 107.7 99.3 96.1 114.4 116.4 112.5 114,2 
11 101.9 106.3 99.2 96.1 Dt? 11207. 110.5 110.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OV 4, 1983 
N TABLE 56 11:13 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AL FOOD AND OBACC UBBER AN [LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING 00D URN 
MANUF AC BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
eee 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 138 73 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 IV “3 4 9.3 3.0 14 8 ‘ 
1982 I 1.4 1.3 8 2.3 2.1 ‘2 26 ‘ hy 2 
1] 1.9 3.6 4.0 1.2 2 ‘4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
III 8 8 4.1 . 5 i; 1.0 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV a a 2 =i 4 44 43 = 8 -3.6 
1983 1 7 1.2 2 ae 4 2 1.2 6.1 1.2 “1.7 
I] 1.5 1.2 5.7 1.4 1.0 5 Ey 8.4 3 "7 
Il 8 6 7 3 1.7 11 ‘4 115 1.3 1.4 
1982 SEP 7 -.2 167 -.2 2 3 ae as 2 — 
oct 71 -.4 0 ‘0 ‘4 -,2 12 ah a -1.4 
NOV -33 14 ¥ ‘0 -19 oa 4 iz ‘0 -2.7 
DEC [3 4 3 “at 6 ‘0 a 3.1 4 12 
1983 JAN “| 4 ‘0 -.3 ‘4 3 ‘8 2.7 7 -1.0 
FEB 3 9 ‘0 2 ~.2 -12 3 ‘9 3 * 
MAR ‘6 “1 0 1.0 os ‘2 5 1.3 6 ‘0 
APR 8 7 4.7 ‘4 ‘5 3 ‘0 1.5 a 5 
MAY 5 3 185 ‘4 7 * ‘4 6.3 ‘0 4 
JUN 2 at ‘0 4 ‘4 a, ‘0 317 1.0 3 
JUL ‘4 =) ‘0 ‘0 ‘3 7 2 Pia s 1.1 
AUG 2 is. 0 a 2 3 4 “4.9 2 4 
SEP 3.1 3 CG 0 3 2 4 -4.9 ‘0 ‘0 
STRY KES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 57 11:13 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
0D AN BACCO UBBER AND LEATHER LES NITTING 00D PA 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
In eee ek nn 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 93.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 BCG 30.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1981 IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 | 100.9 73.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.3 97.1 111.6 
Il 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 | 102.1 81.5 82.4 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I 101.8 84.8 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 92.5 98.0 102.2 
HI 101.7 84.8 82.0 93.6 80.3 65.5 90.4 98.5 102.8 
1982 SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.8 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.2 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.3 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 81.1 82.7 92.7 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 85.2 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.7 85.0 82.3 92.9 79.9 65.6 96.4 98.3 102.1 
JUL 101.0 84.7 82.0 93.4 80.1 65.5 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.8 84.5 81.9 93.5 80.2 65.4 30.3 98.5 102.7 
SEP 102.2 85.1 82.0 93.8 80.5 65.5 86.0 98.6 102.9 


SOU : INDUSTRY CE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, S$ CS CANADA, 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 58 11:13 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL DURA 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


a 


1978 9.0 | 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Dine a9 ee 
1979 24.6 12.4 Tanz 8.0 93.8 Ske eR 14.5 14.4 
1980 in, 10.0 11,9 10.5 959 IWS 17 00 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 She 7.5 1582 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 -,6 S55 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 a4 6.7 SD. 
1981 IV al 3.4 Bil ek Ut 1.4 Thi? IFS 13 
1982 I ata 215 Sein 4.4 els Te 1.8 1.4 156 
I] gts 2.0 a3 Zee Ue, 291 1,3 2.4 151 
II! =k ae 6 Leet tea 1.6 a a eZ 
IV .0 iJ 3.0 ue 4 .5 ie, 61 6 
1983 I ag =o = 4 Xx 3h 1.4 .0 45 
I] ee 130 ao 6 2 75 ne 1.6 1.4 
Il xe 26 .3 .0 9 =e Bil t) 6 
1982 SEP Zan er Se = Tne. 322 “ey .0 1 73 
OCT an 4 3.6 nz 2 =) ce =~4 AB! 
NOV ae a .0 ae .0 4 me =o 0 
DEC 8 4 .0 ae ai og) RY 2 1) 
1983 JAN 1.6 ne Os <a 8 2.4 1.6 SL 1.0 
FEB 8 st i724 mat a ul .0 2 & 
MAR milled at .0 0 veal .0 Sree 1.0 =m) 
APR 2.0 a) an 4 ly =o 23 6 “Ui 
MAY a wa 4 oe 4 #5 re 1 oe 
JUN 451) ne we of) ao 255) ne 3 ¥) 
JUL Ut, .0 sf) Sl ve a. 7) me 3 ao 
AUG oe 4 .0 .0 uP 59 dab 6 me 
SEP Sac: .0 53] ane 4 oN 3 1 eiky 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 4, 1983 TABLE 59 11:13 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RIMARY AL MOTOR MOT LECTRICAL ON- ALS NON-DURABL DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


nn al 


1978 109.1 Song 1359 Sirs 82.5 101.1 9975 104.1 Sao 
1979 118.6 Sitar 74.1 86.7 Ue 7: 96.5 98.6 104.2 957.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 Shing 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105 G2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 (Rio?) 87.4 oiee 105.7 106.3 103.0 89.6 
1981 IV 112.6 S501 76.0 84.5 75.0 KEIBE 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 tien 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 
III 106.3 Sou 72.4 87.6 elie) 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
IV 106.0 96.1 74.3 87.6 Tons 106.4 105.9 103.1 89.6 
1983 I 107.3 95.4 UE (SS 87.4 1S 109.0 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 3m 86.6 74.7 106.9 105.4 108.5 90.3 
III 107.4 94.9 Tag 85.9 74.8 105.9 105.3 108.6 90.1 
1982 SEP 107.0 S536 Mia 87.2 75.0 105.7 105.8 109.5 83.1 
OCT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 iSie2 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 AS a 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.6 95.8 74.0 87.6 Tint 109.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 73.9 87.5 TSae 109.4 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 95.0 (eee 87.0 ee 108.7 106.1 108.7 90.0 
APR 107.6 Sang 73.01 86.8 74.7 107.1 105.8 108.7 90.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 73.1 86.5 74.6 107.1 105.2 108.3 90.5 
JUN 105.3 S5ca 73.0 86.4 74.8 106.5 105.1 108.4 90.4 
JUL 107.0 94.8 72.8 86.0 74.7 105.9 105.0 108.3 90.5 
AUG 107.7 94.9 72.6 85.8 74.7 105.8 105.2 108.6 90.1 
SEP 107.5 95.0 72.8 85.8 75:20 106.1 105.7 108.9 89.8 


OQURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, ATISTICS CANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Year over Year Percentage Changes 
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NOV 3, 1983 TABLE 62 9:58. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END HINER TOR 


N MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS = PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, eon ll 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
ae EEL 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540. 4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899 7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886.2 286759 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 IV 153.9 21768. 1 2738.6 3901.9 1759.2 7317.4 7058.0 1322. 749. 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1238.8 3663 9 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
III 147.4 20890. 3 2757.7 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 2720 9 
1983 I 145.9 20680.7 2023.1 3720.5 2291.4 6899.0 7374.5 988.7 4605.7 
Il 171.0 23600.1 2900.2 3628.2 1747.4 7646.1 8709.7 1166.5 5667.1 
III 21321.5 2832.9 3211.8 1624.9 7430.9 7243.1 1037.9 4413.8 
1982 SEP 163.6 7567.2 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2342.6 2699.1 372.5 1666.0 
OCT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1249.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.4 6414.6 608.7 1249.3 798.8 2201.7 2149.5 338.7 1271.4 
FEB 142.7 6823.2 643.7 1318.9 842.3 2199.6 2433.1 289.7 1599.8 
MAR 162.6 7442.9 770.7 1152.3 650.3 2497.7 2791.9 360.3 1734.5 
APR 158.7 7376.7 788.0 1253.2 652.1 2409.5 2705.5 364.8 1735.1 
MAY 174.3 7972.9 1100.2 1157.9 558.9 2566.2 2918.0 358.8 1935.0 
JUN 180.0 8250.5 1012.0 1217.1 536.4 2670.4 3086.2 442.9 1997.0 
JUL 142.2 6708.6 905.8 976.5 529.1 2389.4 2248.2 323.9 1351.7 
AUG 147.9 6971.7 995.0 1129.3 547.2 2481.8 2166.5 320.3 1290.6 
SEP 7641.2 932.1 1106.0 548.6 2559.7 2828.4 393.7 1771.5 
ADE OF CANADA, [ -004, STATISTICS CAN 
NOV 9, 1983 TABLE 63 3:16 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


OMES X 
INDEX OF OOD AND UDE CRUDE ABRICATED ND ACH Y & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 2782 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 V7i7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 Pet] 10.0 14.3 Be | 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 2 a) 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
1981 IV -1.1 5.3 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 I a) 1.7 .9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 24.7 9.2 33.8 
II me 1.0 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
Ill 5.6 6.9 17 -.6 15.2 -.7 16.6 -14,6 33.8 
IV -5.8 -5.5 -.2 -8.3 9.4 -7.8 -3.9 -21.1 =.7 
1983 | 2.4 2 8.9 -5.8 6.4 -4.2 9.1 -20.1 25.7 
II 3.6 4.2 9 -1.6 cy 8.5 5.4 -2.7 11.0 
Ill 2.1 22 -9.9 -5.6 7.8 5.4 “1,5 10,0 
1982 SEP Vita 10.9 11.8 -2.0 13.2 2.5 26.5 -12.4 44.5 
oT -8.9 -7.9 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 1.9 
NOV -8.3 -8.8 (2 -18.2 3.0 -9.2 -7.9 -16.2 -11.6 
DEC a 6 2.3 2.4 16.4 -3.3 a4 -21.1 10.2 
1983 JAN 9,7 6.7 1352 -.8 10.7 -1,.2 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB BN nn 7.4 -.8 10.2 -5.1 5.5 -28.1 2242 
MAR -.9 -2.6 6.9 -15.2 -2.5 -5.9 5.0 -19.7 15.0 
APR 1.3 2.6 3.8 a4 5.2 4.8 33 -5.7 9.7 
MAY 5.8 6.1 14.1 -6.3 5.4 8.3 8.4 -12.0 18.7 
JUN 3.6 3.8 -12.1 0 1 12.5 4.5 9.4 5.4 
JUL -.1 -1.9 “5.5 -14.3 6 3.0 5.2 -15.0 19.2 
AUG 8.6 7.5 19.4 -2.8 -11.4 1453 6.4 6.6 6.3 
SEP 1.0 -3.4 -12.5 -5.0 9.3 4.8 5.7 6.3 


CAN 


| 

ov 
' 

+ 


NOV 9, 1983 TABLE 64 3:18 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 HAIG 1 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 Achat 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656.1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923.9 15169.8 
1981 IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 3572.3 1139702 3008.3 3812.0 
1982 | 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686 .5 2820.8 3550.0 
I] 156.0 18242.1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
II] 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 225 7n2 125307 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 1271.3 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 | 146.6 16923.8 1091.3 US Eicbs 98303 3237.2 10626.4 2182.6 4201.8 
I] 170.2 19093.9 1281.0 13920 423.6 3587.9 12583.8 25730 5406.6 
II] 18666 .2 1305.0 1950.93 864.2 3461.6 11691.6 2625.5 4050.0 
1982 SEP Wee) 551355 <EE} EI 684.9 348.0 994.9 3350.6 743.2 I3185.3 
OCT 134.4 515309 444.6 Bisa 262.5 897.5 3109.1 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 BUST EL 75ie9 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 2392 aes) 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.4 5301.3 EW / ot 696.9 463.5 1055.4 Si 12a 724.3 1105.9 
FEB 145.1 5456.0 344.0 456.2 200.3 976.7 3607.6 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.4 6165.9 383.6 580.4 319.5 1205.1 3906.5 817.7 1491.0 
APR 164.0 6193.2 402.6 509.1 222 1171.6 4032.4 805.5 1712.8 
MAY 174.0 6447.4 421.6 407.1 71.4 1255.0 4277.6 867.0 1895.9 
JUN Wi2e5 6453.3 456.8 475.9 131.0 1161.3 4273.8 901.1 179789 
JUL 151.4 5710.2 418.7 561.7 220.1 1020, 8 3630.5 851.5 1338.2 
AUG 162.7 63373 451.5 598.6 Zone 1291.9 3909.4 895.5 122553 
SEP 6618.7 434.8 790.6 368.9 1148.93 4151.7 878.5 1485.9 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 9, 1983 TABLE 65 3:16 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL OOD AND CRUD CRUDE ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 

INVESTMENT 

1978 clei? 18.3 14.4 10.6 iba Zona 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Lae 25).5 12.0 B5n5 3051 37.4 21.6 Ceew 13.3 
1980 = oito 10.2 13.4 42.3 ae 5) Sia 4.2 13.4 =1Oge 
1981 ef) 14.7 9.0 8.5 Wot 1455 WwiaZ 12.4 Sa 
1982 = Ome -14.5 Sh) 5) Fe) 3) One SAR -10.8 =20.3 -6.4 
1981 IV Yi tes Seat =950 Silent 3.4 Us) of Bal 6.9 ole 
1982 | Stites SW) Sonu = 2077 Sn F430 -4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
II See = Gm =i =36h19 HAL WE: Si ahs Oa Soares = 199 
II] =e) Ak = Aol A) = 2750 -40.4 -19.4 = ic -25.4 = 
IV =20i0 =205) 20,54) SEN st) SO sc SP =i -28.8 -18.8 
1983 | Sak) SEN) -4.8 SVAN AT -40.3 1.6 = ati 2 210 18.4 
II Seal 4.7 -.4 -33.4 SE) Pao, Uae -4.8 10.8 
III 13.1 Eyal) =13m06 =3leul 20.2 18.3 16.3 11.4 
1982 SEP -18.6 SU als SBM -28.4 -41.9 S230 -14.4 =29736 aa 
OCT -24.4 E2omC Stat) =38.3 Seach) -30.0 CIP -32.4 -21.3 
NOV Rok: qqben! aS) =2ey) Sts! =1ai8 =2On0 SP ANo Yh =25i72 
DEC = Tinie =1959 =55.0 -45.4 =S2nS =23126 SS es -27.8 -8.0 
1983 JAN 4.6 G2 ELS, ait! S254 7.6 has Se 332 
FEB ) Stl oe seh -46.1 = 6700 15! Ward -28.4 28.2 
MAR -5.0 -8.6 -14,3 -28.4 -42.4 Zan STi) SPU! 1.6 
APR tek cal cp -21.4 -36.6 Se7i Ness -14.6 5.1 
MAY 12.4 8.3 8 SOna -78.0 28.3 1.1 =.8 16.6 
JUN i393 Sie =o =39h3 -65.8 26.8 10.6 238 10.7 
JUL 11.8 253 -.4 <3 SEIS GK 2.8 10.8 IZ. 14.3 
AUG 21.5 Utho?: 5.8 -20.4 =35r 6 44.7 20.0 19/5 Sia 
SEP 20.0 S9 15.4 6.0 15ho 23/9 WBE 1330 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 66 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS RANS REC $ 
aS en ee a ee ee 
MERCHAN INHER] - PERSONAL & MKITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND ‘INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 III 20942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 25917 
IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 231 26442 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 | 20784 928 472 955 1748 4103 330 157 231 25605 
II 22633 915 390 992 1658 3954 307 157 252 27303 

5 > QU Ty ESTIMA CANADIAN BALANCE NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATAL =001, 5 CANADA. 
SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 67 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


VICE REC ANS C 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

~~ sperms eee 
1978 1979 17.4 38,2 14.5 19.8 19.6 =O7er 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 22.9 21.4 5.2 27.6 18.8 20.2 2S, 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 ligiae 16.0 24.1 14.4 Zone 19.7 45.3 15.3 32.0 18.3 
1981 9.6 Wee 16.0 8.4 15.6 1259 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 
1982 ad = el8) Sik jae! -8.6 Aint 4.4 =od 11.9 §.1 9 
1981 ITI =3.3 4 42.0 JS 9.4 Gos 6 13.7 35.8 ele2 
IV 2.1 = 13 aires il AAA 749) 10.8 = 51.4 =e 2.0 
1982 I Shak) ue Syste) -9.6 7.4 fetes 4.0 6.4 Sen! -3.4 
II 4.9 Sat} 2a) 3.4 6.6 rar Sze .0 4.5 4.3 
II] 2.8 SEE aHa8) Bane =h6 = 116 i G5) 3,4 ne Vs 
IV -8.6 Zed 26.3 aoe S47 9 13.6 0 ula -6.6 
1983 I 28 Sse! 6.8 a soled lai U2 173 miaibane 132 
II 8.9 -1.4 Sine Jos) Sone) -3.6 tpl, 3, So) 6.6 

SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, A CS CANADA. 
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SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 68 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS RANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WHITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 realy 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 III 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 =192 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 -237 25666 
II 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 =195 25992 
IV 15259 Zod 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16736 1322 2781 814 2983 231 73 155 =297 25352 
II 17447 1455 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 -243 26193 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 69 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS RANSE AYMEN 

MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 18.1 11.4 Zorn uals 24,2 9.0 tat 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24.7 Sel? 8.6 22.3 Phat 29.6 Wad: 15.0 2m 20.9 
1980 utad Ue! eee 3. 25753 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 Wang! 6.5 Wes Tls8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 1559 
1982 -14.1 Aho 253 =1302 7.6 6.1 ok) 10.6 Zane ay i. 
1981 III Day 1.0 21.2 7.4 8.7 eye Heo 8 15.0 Zug 
IV ou) rat SOMO =2ri6 =3.0 i |? Heke) 1.5 8 4.2 -4.9 
1982 I RIK 4 11.0 See! Siew Sailee| Peel 8.4 18.5 “5.4 
I] mallied 9 8.1 2a 8 4.5 1.4 .0 =120 7 a 
Ill lee -4.9 Zid -4.6 tho are, 1.4 1.4 Suef 1.2 
IV -10.9 Sine 4.7 -4.6 Sue2 Sle. 7/ -1.4 1.4 Pi | SLT) 
1983 1 Toth Jo} Saline 2.6 —aihiee SPs: 2.8 6.2 A. 4i5 
I] 4.2 10.1 Ph) 3.4 -4.0 9.1 .0 .0 -5.4 Jag 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 8, 1983 TABLE 70 3:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERV RANSACTIONS ANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
EE. 
1978 4315 -1706 - 4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -$931 544 13 666 -5506 ~4840 
1980 87393 -1228 -5590 513 Shite 900 41 1256 -2325 -1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 ITI 1060 EN hth - 1881 77 -4108 275 19 436 -3048 -2612 
IV 2618 =321 =1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 7312 -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 Sane ~2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 S65 
III 5051 -295 -2345 152 ~4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =313 ~2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4048 -394 -2309 141 -4028 257 2 233 20 253 
I! 5186 -541 -2472 149 ~4321 235 1 245 865 1110 


U ( ANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG -O01, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 
72 


73 


74 
7S 


76-77 


78-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Vv 16, 1983 
NO TABLE 71 8:58 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


N ASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES ror Pen ipooee 
TG TWTGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) ra (4) (5) 
1978 19° 10.1 8.9 T1 14.5 12.1 10.1 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.4 7.4 0 He 20.8 
1980 7.7 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 7 6.3 4.5 18.3 16.9 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 15.2 13.1 7.5 3.9 3.0 15.2 13.1 
1982 re a 1.2 9.3 5.0 1.2 a 1.2 3.3 5.0 
1981 IV 3.5 -3,5 -4.9 12.7 LiL6 -7 ~3. < 
1982 1 4.4 3 -1.5 12.0 6.6 1.9 31 26 24 9 
Il 3 3 4 1131 6.5 -2.2 1,2 2.1 2.7 1.0 
Il © -1.4 be 7.2 cee 1.0 -2.0 -i8 1.0 1.5 
IV 4 37 6.0 7.2 3.8 -.3 1.5 2.0 1.0 1.2 
1983 I -.4 7.2 9.4 na 4.9 1.4 6.4 5.8 2.8 1.0 
Il 1.9 9.1 W.4 5.4 2.0 -.1 3.2 3.8 5 “1.7 
Il 3.3 13.6 16.2 5,7 3 2.2 2.0 3.8 1.4 -,3 
1982 OCT -1.3 3.5 4.7 5.4 3.3 eat f. 8 4 8 
NOV 1.2 4.7 Pa 8.3 4.9 ‘8 -.1 12 -.2 -.8 
DEC 13 aad 6.3 8.0 3.2 1.2 5.4 4.6 a 1.1 
1983 JAN -.5 4.4 6.9 7.5 4.5 8 ‘8 8 8 -.2 
FEB -.7 8.6 10.4 8.0 5.7 -,2 2.1 2.6 1.5 8 
MAR 0 8.9 4.4 7.5 4.4 -.9 «3 2 5 6 
APR -.8 9.5 11.4 Gi? 2.8 a4 11 1.4 ‘0 -1,5 
MAY 2.9 7.4 9.6 4.7 1.8 4 1.6 1.5 -.8 -1.2 
JUN 3.6 10.4 12.2 4.9 1.2 1.4 ‘5 1.3 ‘9 -.2 
JUL 3.5 12.4 14.5 5.5 ‘4 1.3 1.0 1.4 7 =.1 
AUG 1.8 15.1 17.5 Bil @ ae" 3 113 is ‘2 
SEP 4.5 13.4 16.7 5.6 -.3 2 1 8 0 2 
OCT 12.3 15.8 5.0 Ay “4.4 eT “2 4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. SS See Pa eee 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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NOV 16, 1983 TABLE 72 8:58 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


E CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL 0 CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS ASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL A LIQUID OTAL TOTA USINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ee ee 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1,008 B01 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11,23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 125g 3 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 ai 1121 1.009 17.62 185050 17569 129975 31596 91908 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1,008 13.79 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1981 IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185050 17569 129975 31596 91908 
1982 | - 1402 ~432 -205 1.009 14.28 186241 17331 130456 31672 90960 
I] -42 S231 =2B/ 1,010 15.07 186163 16070 129387 31403 90250 
III 864 -2277 -1718 1,007 14.70 188371 16823 131606 30934 92299 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 1K, 12 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 1 459 -197 -274 1,009 oro 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
II 128 286 897 1,006 9.08 184052 23152 1189720 30881 81891 
III 206 =30 513 1.006 9.06 185697 24815 118642 31543 79495 
1982 OCT SIRE -120 . 1.006 12.09 187761 17615 130816 31011 92533 
NOV 68 883 1285 1,019 10.87 187369 18182 130450 30796 92870 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1,006 10.40 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1,008 9.60 184475 18853 127853 31176 89422 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1,007 9.18 184901 19308 126762 30842 87959 
MAR Uh, -8 -200 1.011 9,19 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
APR 225 17 319 1,006 §.20 183563 20406 123322 30678 85541 
MAY -244 470 533 1,008 Ie 183641 21126 122040 30597 84468 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
JUL -16 - 109 90 1,007 8.98 183813 24099 118294 31229 80206 
AUG 151 =2:15 -62 1,009 8.84 185411 24890 118737 31374 79716 
SEP 71 285 485 1,004 9.36 185697 24815 118642 31543 79495 
OcT 162 97.34 184345 242339 118171 31750 79725 


: BANK CANADA REV 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


1983 TABLE 73 8:58 AM 


NOV 16, 
NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER —— oa 
= oe pee OROVINCIAL) MOMINIC ERED nmames "PREFERRED —‘INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON  =TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3704 5401 215 29787 
1981 12784 -35 12749 12524 361 6096 6883 42 38654 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14936 978 4689 4521 246 44368 
1981 IV 11906 -2190 9716 4286 254 2199 1081 -3 17532 
1982 1 338 - 1325 -987 3762 233 1987 827 -32 5790 
II 939 775 1714 3396 157 429 915 148 6757 
III 998 2675 3673 4083 276 1673 684 118 10507 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3695 312 600 2095 12 21314 
1983 | -35 3400 3365 3560 62 971 1112 “11 9058 
II 1320 4200 5520 3315 409 1395 1727 16 12382 
III 1394 4500 5894 1811 -19 383 2135 -15 10190 
OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
NOV 16, 1983 TABLE 74 8:58 AM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SEC 5 MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR A 0 DAY 
RATE Eek EP ee C. —) oar FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10* YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10. 06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11,69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10,21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12,79 12.44 12.32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17,93 17.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18,33 
1982 13,96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,15 
1981 IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 15,41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 1 14,86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
II 15.74 15.50 15.33 14.97 15.16 15.17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16. 05 
Il 14,35 13.89 13.92 13.85 14.19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10,89 10,58 10.60 10.76 11,52 eh any 12.96 13.23 13.41 10.88 
1983 I 9.55 9.33 9.71 9.94 11,02 11.93 12073 13.15 13.15 9.62 
Il 9.43 9.18 9.05 9.59 10.76 11.35 12.29 12.70 12.45 9.32 
II 9.53 9.27 9.76 10.54 11.41 12.04 12.86 13.28 12.99 9.33 
1982 OCT 11.53 i. 21 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 13.23 13.43 13.58 10,95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11,03 11.69 12.55 12.79 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10,19 EP aw 12.28 13.012 13.39 13.54 10,05 
FEB 9.43 9,23 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12.51 12.95 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 9.17 9.57 9,80 10.95 11.70 12.56 13512 12.92 9.30 
APR 9.37 9.12 9,12 9.42 10.59 11,18 11.94 12.54 12.29 9.30 
MAY 9.50 9.25 8.86 9.40 10,62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12.59 9.35 
JUN 9.42 9.17 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 12.39 12/72 12.47 9.30 
JUL 9.51 9.24 9.71 10.46 11527 12.03 12.95 13.43 13.09 9.35 
AUG 9.57 9,32 10.30 10.91 we 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 9.35 
SEP 9.52 9.24 9.27 10.25 11.24 11.76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9,45 9.24 8.90 10.35 L897 11.73 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 


OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


NOV 16, 1983 TABLE 75 8:58 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 
1979 1.171 2.486 i276 640 705 : 368 122 4 
1980 1.169 2.720 277 644 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 222 532 613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1.234 2.158 . 189 .509 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 IV 1.192 2.244 L211 531 652 5.315 itis 
1982 1 1.209 25934 .202 515 645 5.173 122.1 
I] 1.245 2.215 198 .523 624 5.101 124.8 
III 1.250 2.155 . 180 503 591 4.828 124.2 
IV 1.231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 121.9 
1983 | 1.227 1.880 178 510 609 5.211 122.1 
Il 1.231 1.913 165 .496 .593 5.184 122.0 
III 1,233 1.861 155 466 574 5.086 121.3 
1982 OCT 1.230 2.086 172 486 566 4.530 121.5 
NOV 1.226 2.002 170 481 560 4.656 121.0 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 511 603 5. 109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 181 514 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 1.227 1.881 178 .506 . 609 5.204 122.1 
MAR 1.226 1.827 175 .509 594 5.148 121.7 
APR 1.232 1.897 . 168 .505 .599 5.185 127,2 
MAY 1.229 1.936 . 166 .498 .597 5.233 122.0 
JUN 1,232 1,908 164 483 583 5.133 121.8 
JUL 1,232 1.883 . 158 476 582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 153 461 .570 5.048 131.2 
SEP 1.232 1.847 153 . 462 .570 5.088 121.2 
ocT 1.232 1,845 155 473 584 5.291 121.6 


: BANK CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SKEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


NOV 16, 1983 TABLE 76 8:58 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


: DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEK ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 

a 

1978 135 -2325 -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -881 

1979 750 ~2550 522 476 5079 =2113 3442 -877 

1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 

1981 -4400 -6900 -635 1266 13606 =3227 11645 ~847 

1982 -1425 -200 -326 =130 16002 -374) 12130 =2239 

1981 ITI -345 -2115 164 246 2830 SSS 2524 - 184 

IV - 1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 -1296 5447 - 166 

1982 | - 1855 1310 Pas 345 4388 -726 4007 -201 

II - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 

II] 170 ~465 -276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 -764 

IV 425 -340 104 -393 2792 -970 1423 -665 

1983 | -200 -600 51 so 2642 ~ 1330 1275 523 


NOV 16. 1983 TABLE 77 8:58 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLONS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ORTON SECURITIES ee eee OVERNMENT: CETTE RNALR a = aan 
———_, “= Eh ps Nn LOANS eANDESUESCR IPT TONtesenmrrea== OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS 9040, ce ycaene, SMAQTINUER~ = o-tetijeeene © © LOMBATRN LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 29 -24 21 -261 -248 261 1518 3221 
1979 =319 = Siz 46 =230 =e 33 1900 2087 
1980 si | =195 20 -238 S2tg 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 Bog 10 -320 -310 4) 1971 148 
1982 Soa) -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 9090 
1981 III 546 -50 2 -67 =57 0 889 1308 
By: 1 a 1 =99 2g 31 11139 2720 
1982 1 eae -10 5 -101 ed, 7 1566 4502 
II - 100 -4 4 -44 .¢) 1 323 1899 
II] =99 =o 2 -69 =I 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 =a) 7 -74 ie) 34 272 703 
1983 1 -174 eb) 4 =92 lout 4 323 959 
Il SEN) -6 5s) =29 -S6 ] 91 1333 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 16, 1983 TABLE 78 8:58 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF 


ine 


CANADIAN GOVERNMEN ASURY FINANCE TH OMMERCTAL HER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 

DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 

1978 37 55 a8) 128 -66 - 187 143 
1979 525 217 S79 -4 = 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 63 =19 752 
1981 1394 165 i. AX) 471 -86 544 
1982 = Si 0 107 -1149 53 16 181 
1981 !II -43 41 213 208 200 0 491 
IV 1039 188 - 148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1982 | =530 -6 6 -34 47 66 =120 
II =a -50 -87 -612 15 2 256 
II] 62 -36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV -46 92 -68 -508 18 Soa -209 
1983 | -201 110 357 90 =13 =) -102 
I] =745| 4) 120 176 -34 158 42 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
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oe eee 
UNITED KINGDOM 


FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 

1978 3.6 5.0 NA 3.8 
1973 2.9 2.8 NA re rs rth sD 
1980 5 -.4 NA had 1.8 3.9 4.8 
1981 su 1.9 -1.1 2 ~.2 T 3.9 
1982 -4,3 1.7 2.3 1.7 “141 -.3 2.9 
1981 IV -.9 -1,3 1.8 8 ‘ 
1982 | ON “1.3 2 0 ae te 

Il -1.3 ‘5 63 9 0 -1.4 1.9 

III “1.1 "2 ‘5 <5 -18 “2.3 3 

1V 9 0 2.5 8 -12 #1 4 
1983 I 1.8 6 2.1 5 “4 2 

II 1.8 ba] -1.8 11 “1.7 “9 

III 1.9 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 


UNIT NITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 

i... eee 

1978 =1229 -3.86 05 NA 1.44 44 1366 

1979 -1210 -.24 =n07 NA =96 07 -744 

1980 -267 1 .24 NA =2.49 -.69 -907 

1981 -1442 15 ony S793 3 ER. 69 389 

1982 754 -2.80 45 -19787 70 =a 65 543 

1981 IV -700 58 48 - 11628 1.34 may 304 

1982 I “114 56 28 -11900 =39 = fess 410 

Oi 965 1,43 30 - 27904 .76 EE 775 

II] 1112 -6.60 42 =22793 47 -.46 545 

IV 1054 -6,62 81 - 16552 Deo Co 443 

1983 | 253 Seok) 26 -25044 1.30 B28 1204 

II 1110 AY 1 Ag) aia 15 2062 

II! 03 - .08 1888 


: DATA RESOURCES CANADA. 


(1) MILLIONS. 
(2) BILLIONS. 
(3) TRILLIONS. 
(4) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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a 
UNITED UNITED 


CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
nnn SS — — — — — oa ooo 0.0 


1978 i180 5.8 NA ila) 2.0 TS 6.3 
1979 6.1 4.4 NA 4.5 525 6.7 7.4 
1980 = Tak =35:6 NA sir = 8 on. 4.7 
1981 Pot 2.6 NA 276 = Oni =n. 1.0 
1982 = One =a) NA Vise = 37,0 aoa id 
1981 IV -4.4 -4,4 5 a =e 5.6 1.4 
1982 I =2a0 = Sen Sa) — eo Ae: one “T.0 
I] Be ea! 574 S) a Bo) -4.6 =o 
pipe Ae 9) tes 8 =2h3 Sj gl) =97.0 1.0 
IV -4.0 Sarl =o Li = 1.6 2.2 “ihe 
1983 | 5.6 2.4 2 ab) ws oy) cS 
I] a0 a3 2 1.0 2.3 Seid) 1.6 
Il] 4.9 4 229) 
182 SEP Sone sree 6 0 BY rd 20.5 1.4 
OCT lal Nh ek Ue En?! Sele =32 
NOV ay / Salt Sino 8) 2a 3.0 2.4 
DEC Thee ne an =o sl | 3 =1.0 
1983 JAN Bi3 1.6 4 1.6 lew .0 4 
FEB a4 a ae .0 225 Sh -.6 
MAR 0 1.4 ileal a0 sd art 3S 
APR ihicet ite! ot .0 auf SBE =o 
MAY Ved lig of) Zine 4 4.3 a: 
JUN Dine 1.4 had mapas Med S263 1.0 
JUL 29 out 4s 1.6 led 6 oe 
AUG 4 We” ao .0 V2 = oer Fins) 
SEP oe .0 “5 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
DEG e= 15,) 1983 TABLE 83 10:04 AM 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) GERMANY JAPAN 


a ———————————————— 


1978 8.4 6.0 ono 8.6 4.3 2.2 
1979 7.4 Siar Sal 15.8 3.8 25h 
1980 7.5 al 6.4 1 Je) 2.0 
1981 7.6 Tes 10.0 22nd 5.6 22 
1982 TA <a) Tile HetReI TheHd 2.4 
1981 IV 8.4 8.1 10.8 foe) 675 ane 
1982 | Bing 8.7 ihe? 2.6 TP 30) Zh 0: 
Il 10.5 9.3 Ties 3.0 7.4 2.4 
II] 12.1 Shad Tied 2.0 708 2.4 
IV T2eae 10.5 hee Coe 8.5 2.4 
19383 I 1255) 10.2 12.6 ALA 9.0 Zan 
Il 12.4 10.0 12765 <3 9.4 2.6 
II] Wars ohne 12.4 aie 9.4 207 
1982 OCT aa 10.3 Pee 0 8.3 2a9 
NOV 127 10.6 12.2 oes 8.5 2.4 
DEC leo 10.7 12.4 =5 8.6 2.4 
1983 JAN 12.4 10.2 ine -.4 8.7 Zui 
FEB 125 102 126 .0 Sail 25k 
MAR 12.6 10.1 PAs tl FoR, Sind 2.6 
APR Wear 10.1 12E7 28) Sing 2H 
MAY 12.4 10.0 12.4 line 9.4 Que 
JUN 122 9.8 a4 4 oS 2.6 
JUL 12.0 Sina 12.4 a2 9.4 Zao 
AUG 11.8 9.4 Urine Bal 9.4 2.8 
SEP ities ha 12.4 =l 9.4 2.8 
OCT a eal 8.7 12s 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES. NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE 


GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
1978 £.9 76 8.3 NA 
1979 9.2 1153 13.4 NA 4 15.7 38 
1980 10.2 13.5 18.0 NA 5.5 21.2 8.0 
1981 12.5 10.3 11.9 13.3 6.0 19.3 4.9 
1982 10.8 6.2 8.6 12.0 5.3 16.4 2.6 
1981 1V 2.4 1.4 2.5 3.2 
1982 | 2.5 8 1.7 2.9 he iH bee 
1] 3-0 1.5 3.2 34 14 3.1 1.0 
Ill 2.2 1.9 5 1.4 14 4.2 5 
1V 1.6 2 Py 1.8 a7 4.7 ‘9 
1983 | 6 0 5 29 5 3.5 -a 
1] 1.4 1.3 2.0 2.8 6 3.0 1.2 
II 1.6 1.2 1.3 2.4 1.0 2.4 =: 
1982 OCT 6 by 5 5 3 2.0 
NOV a -.2 5 r) 2 1,3 =n 
DEC 0 -.4 -2 8 2 7 “2 
1983 JAN <2 2 1 1.0 2 1.4 2 
FEB r 0 4 a i 1.3 a 
MAR 1.0 . 2 1.0 4 ) 6 
APR 0 7 1.4 Me 2 1.0 ‘4 
MAY 3 s 4 7 ‘4 1.0 11 
JUN La 3 2 f: 4 s 7 
JUL 4 4 5 3 4 1.0 “8 
AUG 5 3 4 . 3 4 Ha 
SEP 0 ‘5 4 8 2 13 1.3 
OCT .0 17 .9 
Sente.LPATACRESOURCES. OF CANACA, SS 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY 


CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 
nn 
1978 19.9 18.4 10.5 12am 4.5 17.9 20.7 
1978 22.9 26.6 16.0 19.2 10.6 27.4 5.7 
1980 17.5 21.5 16.5 14.6 et 11.5 25.0 
1981 9.6 5.8 7.5 18.0 1309 28.8 18.4 
1982 dq -9.1 9.0 3.3 7.5 16.2 -7.6 
1981 IV 24 -7.2 4.6 -.4 Ae -.8 Wy, 
1982 | -3.9 -2.7 -2.1 thee! 3.9 10.6 -1.0 

I] 4.9 -1.3 2.4 a -1.0 -3.6 -6.4 
III 2.8 -3.8 -.6 pee: -2.0 -2.7 -3.7 
IV -8.6 -7.5 6.5 6.7 -.2 -1.6 -4.0 
1983 | 2.5 343 tae: -2.2 -.4 10.8 9.4 
I] 8.9 -3.6 -.6 6.3 3 -.8 2 
III 4.1 3 6.4 268 
1982 SEP re -.8 8.4 1.0 a4 -6.6 Tt 
OCT -13.0 Fi -1.7 5.1 -2.3 1.9 -3.3 
NOV 3.9 -4.9 (legis 2.7 2.0 20.6 -.5 
DEC 4.8 | Om) -2.8 -2.2 -30.6 -1.5 
1983 JAN -4.2 6.4 -8.5 .6 24 54.0 15.1 
FEB 4,3 -6.1 6.6 -5.4 -2.3 -21.2 -6.7 
MAR Se: 2 6 8.0 5.7 6 5.0 1.9 
APR 10.2 -4.0 -9.2 2.0 -1.7 (ea 1.0 
MAY -3.0 -3.2 -.6 bt. aa! -6.0 -.8 
JUN PATS) 9.3 7a 4.8 3.8 4.9 2.3 
JUL -1.3 dey nie =V7 -3.2 2.9 -.6 
AUG 5.6 0 Bag 9.0 2.9 -6.5 3.8 
SEP 4.6 5.8 -3.8 -1.4 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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DEC 1, 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
en nn nn ee I= ™ 7 {I cEEnEnEIEIEENESESSSSSNISISIE He a, Ii "ASSESS 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 


i eee 


1978 18.1 16.2 7.6 DAL 4.0 1S 14.5 
1979 24.7 ign 20.6 23001 20.0 35.46 40.0 
1980 11.7 TiS 4.6 Pair 16.7 Sous 25,5 
1981 12:9 6.3 4.2 14.3 Gy 21H 206 
1982 ail -6.8 10.8 1553 Teed, sane ae 
1981 IV Eo a6 nS, a Linc i brs: Wr 3.0) 
1982 | =the Sere Biot} ae 4.4 1S9 1,48 
I] 13 -4.4 Sine 4.6 -2.4 6.39 lb 
II] (es, 6.8 -4.2 4.2 one <2 =2 a0 
IV =105.9 =b.9 Liat! i #2 ers Sab 
1983 I San a7! PA: <2 .0 12.3 ch 
I! 4.2 6.3 2.4 $55) 2.8 -4.5 Phe 
ee! U8) St) we 3.0 
1982 SEP = 07m =10"s Sal 3.6 Pate ie stra 
OCT = 1057 1.9 6 =2.70 42 ATA =a 
NOV 3nd = 10:0 =e 'da Zine Seifert) 10.6 4.2 
DEC 3.8 tee 3.6 =3n9 =228 -28.4 -6.4 
1983 JAN 4.9 4.8 WA 7 6.1 2.8 72.0 Ging 
FEB lia Eo) =] Sif 35 ise Sin) -8.4 
MAR =a 2.4 2p Soc ah. he! 2t2 
APR 2 1.4 4.5 =bic8 WAG) 23:09 =a) 
MAY Wi) 8.7 one WS) 0 OEP 2 
JUN Sag) Saas bins Ses 205 24,4 1726 
JUL arate 4.7 2.8 Soe Sala 70 =126 
AUG 8.9 3.6 he 4.3 SS) 2.8 10.6 
SEP =2'.16 8 -4.93 Bia 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS 
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MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (a) thea) (acs), (1) (4) (5) 
(2) (1) (3) (3) 


EEE eee 101 


1978 360 -3.30 -,13 Ba 3.43 -,02 2049 
1979 369 -3.10 Rae )S) - .93 1.88 - 35 137 
1980 Lae =3.04 .10 -4,97 me -1.59 133 
1981 614 =3.32 .24 -4.19 2.26 -1.49 1667 
1982 1528 -3.55 19 7 ft (A | fees | -1.43 1536 
1981 IV 873 -3.75 pe! -6.21 3.94 -.86 1716 
1982 | 1174 -3.08 08 -5.94 3.96 haw! 1697 
1 1585 -2.37 .04 -8.48 4.38 -1-.35 1634 
el 1684 -4,47 20 -9.63 4.33 -1.59 1457 
IV 1670 -4,27 42 -6.81 4.18 -1.02 1354 
1983 | 1349 -3.59 - 06 -7.92 4,15 =.26 2299 
II 1729 -5.49 mee -4.30 3.38 - 87 2671 
II] -6.45 =the -1.03 2721 
1982 SEP 1950 -4,20 ee -11.00 4.20 -2.06 1373 
OcT 1571 -5.26 | -7.07 ee be -1.45 1502 
NOV 1652 -3.89 54 -7.15 4.56 -.81 1049 
DEC 1787 -3.66 .51 -6.20 4.66 -.78 1510 
1983 JAN 1235 -3.57 -.47 -9.58 4.56 -2.54 2279 
FEB 1433 -3.58 =e -7.61 4.04 -.76 2302 
MAR 1380 -3.63 .40 -6.58 3.86 Cat Wi 2315 
APR 1973 -4.60 See | -1.54 Ba -2.00 2816 
MAY 1683 -6.91 -,51 -7.66 3.39 .47 3190 
JUN 1530 -4.96 .16 -3.70 3.91 -1.09 2008 
JUL 1399 -6.36 -,35 -3.03 x oe | Be 3191 
AUG 1283 -7.19 -.14 -.39 3.92 -1.69 2723 
SEP -5.81 mr pac 2249 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
(2) MILLIONS. 
(3) BILLIONS. 
(4) TRILLIONS, 
(5) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


1978 Ont 8.2 19.6 11.8 13, 
1979 71 a0 12,3 3 7s re ‘Ba 
1980 6.3 6.2 4.4 8.5 ee! 15.9 3 
1981 4.4 ray 11.5 12.6 1.2 11.2 37 
1982 8 6.5 14.1 13.9 one 11.6 74 
1981 IV -4.5 8 4.7 3.9 - 
1982 1 3.0 2.6 4.1 3.0 14 a4 ie 
II 1.6 8 5 3.0 1.9 Re 3 
II] -1.9 1.5 3.6 3e2 he 4.9 1.5 
IV 1.3 3.3 5.4 a3 1.6 5.6 1.9 
1983 1 5:7 3.5 2.4 1.6 5.0 2.4 4 
II 3.2 3.0 3.9 a Ae 1.8 2 
Ill 2.0 2,2 at 1.6 
1982 OCT -.2 12 3.8 cee 2 9 14 
NOV Pe it .0 “1.4 0 2.6 -2.4 
DEC 4.9 .9 1.1 -.3 1.6 a7 1.8 
1983 JAN 5 18 8 2.4 3.0 A -.8 
FEB Sail 1.9 .6 =7 6 =a aoe 
MAR ans BE Ake Je 1.5 .0 2.1 
APR 133 See Lot 1.4 9 oe -1.8 
MAY 1.6 2 1.4 1.6 .0 at: 9 
JUN +5 .8 2.4 a3 135 1.8 re 
JUL 1.0 ae art 5 ieee, aan 
AUG Be 34 te] 4 SEI, 
SEP -.4 at -.2 a6 
OCT -1.4 
OURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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PRIME RATE 
~~ © oNITES ante Fh 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
nn 
1978 9.7 9.1 9.2 NA NA NA NA 
1979 128 Pay 13.9 NA NA NA NA 
1980 14.2 15.3 16.2 NA NA NA NA 
198+ 19.3 18.9 1323 14.8 13.6 22.2 USE. 
1982 15.8 14.9 11.8 13.5 Vine: 21.5 6.4 
1981 IV 18.2 17.0 15.0 14.0 13.5 22.5 7.0 
1982 1 16.7 16.3 13.5 14.0 7207 Pape 6.6 
Il 17.4 16.5 12.8 14.0 ttle Ale 5 6.4 
III 16.1 14.7 11.0 13.4 11.2 21.1 6.3 
IV 131 12.0 9.8 12.6 9.7 20.7 6.3 
1983 | Wied 10,9 10.8 Pow 8.4 20.1 6% 
II 11.0 10.5 9.8 12.2 Tot 19.0 6.3 
III 11.0 10.8 9.5 1e2 By 18.7 6.2 
1982 OCT 13.8 12.5 9.5 12.8 10.5 20.7 6.3 
NOV 13.0 Mee 10.0 12.8 10.0 20.7 6.3 
DEC 12.5 11.5 10.0 12.3 8.8 20.7 6.3 
1983 JAN 12.0 11.2 11.0 ie 8.8 20.7 53 
FEB 11.5 11.0 11.0 12.3 8.8 20.0 6.3 
MAR 11.5 10.5 10.5 (Pe 7.8 19.5 6.3 
APR 11.0 10.5 10.0 12.3 7.8 19.5 6.3 
MAY 7150 10.5 10.0 12-3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
JUN 11.0 10.5 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
JUL 11.0 10.5 9.5 12.3 there 18.7 6.3 
AUG 11.0 10.9 9.5 1223 7.8 18.7 6.3 
SEP 11.0 11.0 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
OCT 11.0 11.0 9.0 7.8 18.7 6.3 


: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Sturgeon Falls (753-4888) 
Halifax (426-5331) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Montreal (283-5725) Regina (359-5405) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Toronto (966-6586) Vancouver (663-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith O-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be pur- 
chased by using the attached order form, from local 
authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order 
to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, K1A OT6. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of November Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of December 19, 1983)! 


Summary2 


The release of the third quarter National Accounts confirm- 
ed that economic activity continued to expand at a rapid 
rate, although growth originated primarily in business 


outlays for inventories and machinery and equipment. Con- 


sumer demand slowed Slightly in the quarter and housing 
activity declined, while exports stabilized after slowing 
earlier in the year. There are indications that this 
redistribution of the sources of growth will continue in the 
short term, and that business fixed investment may not be 
sufficiently strong to maintain the current pace of the ex- 
oansion in Canada. Most of the related indicators for 
ousiness investment in machinery and equipment already 
ave begun to slow from their initial rapid rates of upturn, 
jotably imports and domestic orders of investment-related 
naterials. At the same time, preliminary results of the 
survey of investment intentions of large firms conducted by 


he Department of Regional Industrial Expansion are not en- 


souraging for strong growth in 1984, notably in those sec- 
ors where long-term investment predominates, such as 
ipelines and utilities. The low rate of capacity utilization, 
ind continued high long-term interest rates and debt 
iurdens, militate against a vigorous recovery of this type of 
westment. Outlays for machinery and equipment should 
ae slightly better, given the shorter time horizon needed 

) recoup the gains from these investments and the desire 
) maintain productivity growth. 


he prospects for a weak cyclical upturn of business in- 
2stment should not prevent another solid gain in GNP in 
ie fourth quarter, however, as industrial activity and retail 
ales appear poised for further quarterly gains. At the 
ame time, the United States economy continued to ex- 
and at a strong rate with no significant slowdown ex- 
2cted before early 1984, and export growth in Canada 
‘sponded positively in October. Unlike Canada, the ex- 
insion in the United States is being accompanied by a 
nificant upturn in business investment, which is supplan- 
ig the auto and housing sectors as sources of growth. 
le signs of a slowing of the growth of the Canadian 
‘onomy relative to the United States entering the fourth 


ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
tated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
urpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
oint seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
1 projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
y the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
lay differ from those published by the data source. 


‘he Summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s Daily 


julletin approximately one week following the data availability 
ate. 


quarter, particularly for business investment, is becoming 
apparent in the growing divergence of employment be- 
tween the two countries in October and November. The 
divergence also is evident in the merchandise trade 
balance, once the effect of large petroleum imports is 
removed, as most components of imports have slowed 


while the growth of exports to the U.S. has firmed 
recently. 


¢ Real domestic product expanded at a moderate rate for 
the third straight month, rising 0.3 per cent in 
September. Vigorous growth in industrial output (+1.8 
per cent) has been partly offset by sluggish demand for 
housing and most services. The diffusion index of pro- 
duction increases rose from 73.5 to 76.5 per cent in all 
industries, compared to 37.7 just prior to the recovery. 


¢ The indicators of real consumer spending on retail 
goods dropped by 1.6 per cent in September, the 
second appreciable decline in three months. The 
weakness was widespread by type of product and by 
region, although sales of furniture and appliances in On- 
tario were particularly weak following the reinstatement 
of the sales tax on these items early in August. 
Preliminary data indicate a strong rebound in October. 


¢ Housing starts remained at a relatively low annual rate 
of 119,000 units in November, compared to 1 12,000 
in October, as signs of a firming of single-home con- 
Struction have been counterbalanced by declining con- 
struction of multiple units. 


e Employment in November, as measured by the labour 
force survey, recovered the 0.2 per cent drop 
registered in October. The slowdown of employment 
growth indicated for the fourth quarter, following gains 
of over 1.0 per cent in the second and third, has 
originated in service-producing and construction in- 
dustries. Employment in manufacturing rose for the 
seventh straight month, indicating that industrial output 
will continue to outperform other sectors of the 
economy. The gain in employment was accompanied 
by an increase in participation such that the overall 
unemployment rate was unchanged at 11.1 per cent. 


e Led by an extraordinary gain in transportation equip- 
ment, the volume of new orders jumped by 23.5 per 
cent in September. Orders remain on a positive trend 
in most industries, although there recently has been a 
slowdown in the speed of the upturn in investment- 
related industries. The influx of new orders was 


Vil 


reflected in a 22.2 per cent gain in real unfilled orders, 
which should provide ongoing support to manufacturing 
activity into 1984. 


e The volume of manufacturing shipments grew 1.7 per 
cent in September, sufficiently strong to shave the 
inventory-to-shipments ratio from 1.88 to 1.87 despite 
a large build-up in stocks (+$136 million). The bulk of 
the upturn occurred in industries experiencing sluggish 
demand of late, although this inhibiting influence on out- 
put should be offset by the positive trend of orders in 
recent months. 


e The short-term trend of the merchandise trade surplus 
fell to $1,379 million with the inclusion of data for Oc- 
tober, the lowest level since January 1982. The 
deterioration has been the result of accelerating import 
growth (to +3.60 per cent) and stable export growth 
(+1.30 per cent) after more rapid gains earlier in the 
year. 


e There was continued moderation in the unadjusted raw 
materials (—O.1 per cent) and industry selling (+0.1 
per cent) price indices in October. These movements 
reinforce that the October increase in the unadjusted 
CPI of 0.6 per cent reflected irreguiar events, and will 
soon subside. 
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The leading indicator decelerated further in September, 
from 2.12 per cent to 1.78 per cent, with evidence of a 
slowdown accumulating in most components outside of 
manufacturing activity. The index now stands at 144.88, 
having recouped all of the decline recorded during the pas' 
recession. Signs of a decline remain few, as only the 
residential construction index has turned negative, while 
the prospects remain bright for vigorous industrial activity 
and rising consumer and export demand to year-end. The 
non-filtered index rose by 1.6 per cent in September, 
although declines were again evident in four of the 
components. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods 
decelerated by over a percentage point in September, 
although there is reason to believe that this downshifting 
overstates the probable course of consumer demand in the 
fourth quarter of 1983. Furniture and appliance sales 
slowed to 2.09 per cent from 4.28 per cent and new 
motor vehicle sales to 1.16 per cent from 2.17 per cent 
with the inclusion of large drops in the non-filtered version? 
in September. Part of the rapid retrenchment in 
September appears to reflect transitory factors, notably the 
recent re-imposition of the sales tax on household goods in 
Ontario and a shortage of imported cars, the effect of 
which appears to have been largely reversed in October. 


The rate of decline of the residential construction index4 
showed signs of slowing in September, down 5.81 per 
cent, as the non-filtered version posted a gain for the first 
time since the expiry of the CHOSP in May. The signs of 
a stabilization of activity at relatively weak levels were most 
evident for building permits and housing starts, for which 
preliminary data suggest a flattening-out in the fourth 
quarter. Given the lags in construction, however, work- 
put-in-place is likely to decline again in the quarter after a 
sharp retrenchment in the third quarter. 


3 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, 
a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 

false signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate 
of 17.8 per cent. 


ci This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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The indicators of manufacturing activity remained the most 
encouraging of the signs that the expansion will be sustain 
ed into 1984. New orders for durable manufactured 
goods registered the most rapid gain on record — jumping 
to 10.31 per cent from 3.26 per cent — as the non-filtere: 
version rose in spectacular fashion (+48.0 per cent). 
Most of this gain in September reflected large contracts 
awarded in transportation equipment industries, although 
orders remain on an upward trend in most industries, 
notably those related to export and business investment 
demand. A slowing of shipments growth in most 
household-related industries, however, accompanied by’a 
small build-up of inventories led to a slowing of the 
recovery of the ratio of shipments to stocks of finished 
goods (+0.02 to 1.58 in September). The indications of 
curtailment of activity in these industries also helps to ex- 
plain the recent softening of labour demand in manufactur- 
ing, as a slowing of the gains in the average workweek to 
+0.31 per cent in September presaged an easing of 
employment growth in the labour force survey in October 
and November. The surge in new and unfilled orders sug- 
gests that considerable support remains for further gains in 
manufacturing activity into 1984. 


Leading Indicators 


Percentag 

Change | 

Septembe 

Composite Leading Index (1971=100)...... +1.78 

1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . +0.31 

2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100). —5.81 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 

(1967=100) . ©... Nee ee +1.15 

4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions). ... +0.28 


5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 
($1971 Millions) . .... =. < =s 32 +10.31 

6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 
($1971 Millions). .2...2 .... ee 

7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) . 


8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
— Manufacturing. ...2<... »o6 aa +0.02 


9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 


& Gas 1975=1000) . 3.2 eee +1.13 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing . +0.05 


*Net Change 


_The recovery of corporate profits should be maintained, as 
the percentage change in price per unit labour cost rose to 
0.69 per cent from 0.64 per cent. With industry selling 
prices slowing further, most of the gain in profit margins in 
September reflected a continued deceleration of average 
hourly earnings. Together with the sharp improvement in 
output-per-person-employed in 1983, the level of unit 
labour costs remains below that at the start of the 
recovery. Nevertheless, given the substantial excess 
capacity in many industries and the less than complete 
recovery of balance sheets to pre-recession levels, it is 
unlikely that business investment in Canada will recover at 
the same pace as in the United States in the near term. 


The leading index for the United States rose by 1.15 per 
cent in September, compared to 1.34 per cent in August. 
The signs of an upturn in the non-filtered version in 
September and October, and continued robust growth in 
‘he coincident indicators in the fourth quarter, suggest that 
he deceleration in the leading index for the U.S. since 
June will not be fully evident in our exports until after the 
ourth quarter. Indeed, the recent firming of the trend of 
»xport growth for Canada has its origins in U.S. demand 
or finished goods and most fabricated materials except 
Jmber. In particular, a replenishing of motor vehicle inven- 
dries should assure a strong growth of exports in the 
ourth quarter, but sustained gains into 1984 will require 
2newed growth in U.S. auto sales and housing starts, 
vhich have Stagnated since the summer months in reaction 
) upward pressure on interest rates. 


anadian financial market indicators grew less rapidly in 
2ptember, as the real money supply edged up by 0.28 
2r cent and stock market prices rose by 1.13 per cent. 
je non-filtered versions indicate that the flattening-out of 
ese two variables will continue to year-end. The recent 
ackening of the financial market indicators has also found 
“me expression in interest rates, as renewed upward 
'ssure on rates in the fourth quarter reflected concerns 
lat increased capital flows will be required — given the 
(clining current account surplus — in supporting the Cana- 
{n dollar, and as policy-makers emphasized the need to 
like further gains in reducing inflation to foster sustained 
overy, especially for business investment. 


utput 


val domestic product rose at a moderate rate for the third 
‘nsecutive month, up 0.3 per cent in September. An ac- 
Veration in industrial output to + 1.8 per cent was largely 
(set by a drop in personal and financial services and in 
'sidential construction. In this respect, the configuration 


of economic activity entering the fourth quarter is largely 
as anticipated by the leading indicator, as vigorous growth 
in industrial activity is being accompanied by sluggish con- 
sumer demand and weak housing and financial markets. 
With the inclusion of data for September, and widespread 
upward revisions to August, the diffusion index rose from 
73.5 to 76.5. This index has risen steadily from 37.7 just 
prior to the recovery. 


After marginal gains in July and August, output of services 
declined by 0.2 per cent in September. The weakness 
reflects sluggish consumer demand for retail goods and 
Services, together with a drop in financial, insurance, and 
real estate activity in September. The retrenchment in 
consumer demand reflects the dip in furniture and ap- 
pliance sales in Ontario, together with sluggish demand in 
most provinces outside of B.C. The drop in financial 
market activity reflects the softening of new equity and 
bond sales, and lower business loan demand at banks, 
while real estate agencies saw house sales decline for the 
second time in three months. Sluggish mortgage demand 
led many institutions to cut mortgage rates in October in an 
attempt to revive demand. Output in public administration 
grew slowly (+0.2 per cent), and further weakness can be 
expected given the recent restraint measures announced in 
New Brunswick, Alberta, B.C., and Ontario. In particular, 
according to the Labour Force Survey, employment in 
public administration dropped by 0.5 per cent in 
November. 


Industrial output jumped by 1.8 per cent in September, 
up from gains of 1.1 per cent and 1.2 per cent in the prior 
two months. Manufacturing production grew 1.0 per cent, 
and the recent buoyancy of new orders and employment 
point to strong gains in the fourth quarter. The increase in 
September output originated in petroleum and investment- 
related industries, where demand had improved in the third 
quarter, as well as in iron and steel and auto parts in an- 
ticipation of the new model year for cars, and in paper and 
allied industries in response to export demand. These 
gains should be augmented by a planned step-up in auto 
production in the fourth quarter. Strengthening demand to 
year-end in the energy, investment, and auto sectors 
should sustain manufacturing activity against the effect of 
weakening output in many consumer and housing-related 
industries. Producers cut back output of clothing (—3.7 
per cent), household furniture (—1.5 per cent), major ap- 
pliances (—3.4 per cent) and wood (—3.5 per cent) in 
response to the recent drop of housing starts in North 
America, the ongoing sluggishness of semi-durable goods 
sales, and the retrenchment in furniture and appliance 
sales in Ontario following the re-imposition of the sales tax 
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on August 9. Output of all goods-producing industries 
was restrained to +1.1 per cent by a 2.4 per cent decline 
in construction activity. New home construction declined 
by 7.6 per cent, after a 13.6 per cent drop in August, in 
response to the downturn of housing starts since May. 
Non-residential construction activity continued to decline in 
the third quarter, albeit at a slower rate, as there was a 
new decline in non-residential building construction in 
August and September. 


Mining output bounced back by 8.5 per cent in 
September, after two months of stagnation. The jump 
reflected increased output of mineral fuels (+9.8 per 
cent), notable crude oil, as inventory cutbacks are now be- 
ing reversed. Increased petroleum demand also is evident 
in import data, and further gains appear likely in the short 
term until domestic oil supply and demand is equilibrated. 
The short-term course of metal mines (+13.2 per cent) 
and non-metallic mines (+16.7 per cent) is less clear. 
These sharp gains follow several months of weakness, and 
are largely confined to iron ore and asbestos respectively, 
each of which is up over 70 per cent since July. The 
steady reduction in the trend of export demand (—3.1 per 
cent for iron ore and —1.4 per cent for asbestos) sug- 
gests that output will resume a declining trend. Weak 
prices have restrained output for most other metal mines, 
particularly copper. This reflects sluggish demand in 
OECD nations as a whole as well as increased supplies 
from Third World nations in need of foreign exchange to 
meet debt service payments. In the case of copper, for 
example, a short-term increase in copper prices in the se- 
cond quarter triggered export increases of 65 per cent for 
Peru and 39 per cent for Chile. The increased supply 
helped to drive prices back down to 65 cents (U.S.) in 
November, and some mine closures in Canada have been 
announced as a result (GM 17/11). 


Households 


Employment in November recovered the decline registered 
in October, and a flattening-out also is evident for housing 
Starts into November. Retail sales weakened in 

September, notably furniture and appliance sales in On- 
tario. The sluggishness of employment growth in the 

fourth quarter suggests that an upturn in consumer demand 
in the short term will have to be financed by a drawdown 
of personal savings. Consumer confidence in labour 
market conditions may be restrained by the ongoing high 
rate of unemployment, unchanged at 11.1 per cent in 
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November, which contrasts with the significant reductions 
in the United States in October and November from 
9.3 per cent to 8.4 per cent. 


Employment rose 0.2 per cent (+25,000) in November, 
slightly lower rate than in the second and third quarters as 
a result of slower growth in the service industry. This 
decline reflects the sluggishness of final demand over the 
past few months. The November increase was primarily 
due to sustained expansion in the finance, insurance and 
real estate (+12,000) and manufacturing (+7,000) sec- 
tors in recent months. In fact, the latter advanced for the 
seventh consecutive month, which indicates that the in- 
dustrial recovery kept its momentum despite signs of 
weakness in final demand. Employment also was up 
(+7,000) in the trade sector, probably reflecting an upturr 
in retailing activity. In the construction industry, employ- 
ment remained on a downward trend, although at a slower 
rate (—O.4 per cent). The reason for this is that the hous: 
ing market reached its lowest level in a year, which sug- 
gests that employment may stabilize at its current level. 
Employment also levelled off in primary industries excludin, 
agriculture, indicating that there has been no improvement 
in international demand. As in October, part-time jobs 
accounted for most of the increase in employment 
(+17,000), with little progress in full-time employment 
(+2,000), marking a stabilization in the qualitative improve 
ment in labour demand. 


By age group and sex, women 25 years of age and over 
benefited most from the overall rise in employment 
(+21,000). Moreover, 88.2 per cent of the advance in 
part-time employment went to women, probably because c 
their predominance in part-time jobs in the trade sector. A 
the provincial level, Ontario registered the largest gain 
(+27,000), followed by Quebec with +15,000. These ir 
creases were mainly due to the continuing recovery of the 
manufacturing sector. Ontario undoubtedly reaped most 0 
the benefits from higher employment in the finance, in- 
surance and real estate sector due to the concentration of 
the financial industry in this province. For its part, Quebec 
appears to have been responsible for much of the advance 
in the trade sector, which would explain the sharp rise in 
female employment (+1.1 per cent) in the province. 


Not only did employment increase, but for the first time 
since July there was a slight firming in labour supply, 
signalled by a 0.2 per cent growth in the labour force. 
The improvement in labour supply accompanied by the in- 
crease in employment served to hold the unemployment 
rate steady at the level recorded in October (11.1 per 
cent). However, it should be noted that the increase in 
the labour force was confined to Ontario and Quebec, the 


provinces with the best employment prospects. The in- 
crease in the number of people re-entering the labour 
force and the offsetting number of discouraged workers 
suggest that there is some uncertainty among households 
about labour market conditions. 


The deterioration of the housing market following the ter- 
mination of the Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Pro- 
gram (CHOSP) appears to be coming to an end. Building 
oermits were up 18.2 per cent (primarily as a result of 
nultiple housing in Ontario) between August and 
September. This points to an imminent upturn in housing 
starts, which fell 15.2 per cent in October. The recovery 
will probably remain sluggish for the rest of 1983; together 
vith the prior decrease in housing starts, this should result 
i another decrease in residential construction in the fourth 
juarter. 
‘he single-family housing market improved slightly in Oc- 
aber. Starts in urban areas grew by 5.4 per cent to a 
2vel of 58,000 units. Investment intentions as measured 
y building permits, which were down in August, rebound- 
d 16.3 per cent to 81,500 units in September. At the 
2gional level, Quebec posted the sharpest increase in 
‘ngle-family construction intentions between August and 
eptember (up 31.4 per cent to 23,000 units). The con- 
quation of government programs in the province is helping 
' Stimulate demand. There were modest advances in all 
+her regions except British Columbia, where conditions 
)ntinued to soften. Demand for new housing is expected 
| grow slowly for the next few months. The slowdown in 
les and listings of existing houses in the third quarter 
jggests that there will be no immediate recovery in the 
arket. The gradual rise in new house prices and the 
abilization of the number of vacant completed dwellings 
lect stagnating demand. 


‘e multiple housing market sagged again in October, as 
“rts in urban areas fell to a mere 39,000 units. The 
lvest level recorded in 1982, in mid-recession, was 
“,000 units. The upturn in building permits (21.6 per 
Cnt in September) should continue in the next few 

Mnths, although at a slower rate. The steady decline in 
th number of vacant new dwellings and the low vacancy 
‘28 in some regions should spark a recovery in this sec- 
In Ontario, where a number of cities have low vacancy 
28, building permits rose by 19.6 per cent in 

Sotember. 


T's volume of retail sales declined by 1.6 per cent in 
Sstember, the second appreciable decline in three 

Mths. While retail sales growth remained rapid (+1.4 

* cent) for the third quarter as a whole, the level of sales 


in September is 1 per cent below the average level in the 
third quarter. The weakness in sales in September was 
widespread by type of product and by region, although 
durable goods sales in Ontario were particularly weak in 
reaction to the reimposition of the sales tax on furniture 
and appliances on August 9. Moreover, not all of the drop 
in demand for furniture and appliances in Ontario was 
reflected in the 9.1 per cent drop in sales in September. 
According to Merchandising and Services Division, the ma- 
jority of firms accepted orders placed by consumers before 
August 9 for sales tax purposes, but will include the tran- 
saction in reported sales when the goods are delivered. 
Recently, the Ontario government agreed to suspend the 
tax on goods ordered by August 9 and delivered by 
December 31, 1983 (originally, November 22 was the limit 
for delivery). 


Sales of durable goods dropped by 3.1 per cent, with 
slightly over one-tenth of this drop attributable to furniture 
and appliances. All components of durable goods weaken- 
ed in September, notably motor vehicles (—4.5 per cent, 
in a return to March 1983 levels) and parts (—1.5 per 
cent). Demand for semi-durable goods weakened hae UOTE 
per cent) for the third straight month, notably as clothing 
sales have dropped below the average monthly level in 
1982, while consumption of non-durable goods remained 
sluggish (—0.4 per cent). 


By region, the 0.4 per cent decline in nominal retail sales 
was most evident in Ontario (—2.2 per cent) and the 
Prairie Provinces (—0.9 per cent). The drop in retail sales 
in Ontario, after a 2.9 per cent decline in August, is partly 
accounted for by lower sales by furniture and appliance 
dealers, although employment remains on an upward trend 
in Ontario into November. Sluggish employment growth 
appears to account for the recent slack in sales in the 
prairies, although the more pronounced weakness of LFS 
employment in B.C. and reports of guarded consumer con- 
fidence in B.C. in light of the recent labour disputes are 
not evident in the most recent data on retail sales (+1.0 
per cent in September). Retail sales in Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces recovered in September, but ended the 
third quarter at a level below that of June. In fact, sales in 
September were below June levels in all areas of Canada 
outside of B.C., despite the pronounced weakness of 
labour demand in B.C. evident in wages and salaries and 
LFS employment. Presumably, the outbreak of labour 
disputes in the forestry and pulp sectors in October and in 
the public sector in November will have a more direct 
depressing effect on sales, and indeed employment in B.C. 
declined by 25,000 between September and November in 
the LFS data. 
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Prices 


The data on prices for October indicate that inflation slow- 
ed further. This trend is masked at the consumer level by 
a number of factors, but shows up clearly at the primary 
and secondary levels. The Raw Materials Price Index (not 
seasonally adjusted) slipped 0.1 per cent in October, while 
industry selling prices (seasonally adjusted) edged up 0.1 
per cent. The unadjusted Consumer Price Index jumped 
0.6 per cent in the month. However, excluding the com- 
ponents that registered strong irregular or seasonal fluctua- 
tions, as well as the effects of certain tax measures, the 
October CPI would be up only 0.2 per cent compared with 
an average of 0.4 per cent in the three preceding months. 
This easing of inflation, at a time when productivity gains 
have begun to level off and the positive effect of lower in- 
terest rates is dissipating, reflects the decrease of interna- 
tional metal prices and the shift in demand from 
households to business. The softening in household de- 
mand led to a moderation in prices of household goods, 
but this was not offset by an upturn in prices of investment 
goods as the capacity utilization rate remained low in these 
industries. 


The 0.6 per cent advance in the Consumer Price Index 
(not seasonally adjusted) in October masks an underlying 
downward trend in inflation. Recently, the CPI has been 
affected by irregular and seasonal movements in a number 
of components and price increases resulting from govern- 
ment regulations. Excluding these components, identified 
below, the October CPI gained 0.2 per cent (the same in- 
crease as in September), compared with 0.4 per cent on 
average during the three preceding months. This decline 
in inflation seems to be related to a slowdown in consumer 
demand in the third quarter and a favourable trend in 
costs, particularly industry selling prices. The inventory 
build-up by retailers in the third quarter augurs well for the 
short term, since it should alleviate inflationary pressures 
that Christmas buying could cause. 


Food prices, which have been fluctuating widely of late 
largely because of seasonal factors, were up 1.1 per cent 
in October. This increase does not correspond to the 
usual seasonal movements because crops were affected 
by bad weather. The 12.7 per cent jump in fresh 
vegetable prices and the 1.3 per cent rise in cereal and 
bakery products reflects a tightening of supply. The up- 
ward pressures in the latter case are expected to persist 
as only a small part of the surge in grain prices at the farm 
level (+45.2 per cent in the last year) has been transmit- 
ted to the industrial and consumer levels (+7.0 and +4.3 
per cent respectively over the same period). On the other 
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hand, the 1.6 per cent rise in meat prices is surprising as 
auction prices and prices at the slaughtering and process- 
ing levels continued to fall in October (—O.8 and —2.7 per 
cent respectively compared with September). 


Gasoline prices, which have behaved erratically this year, 
dropped 2.1 per cent in October to reach their June 1983 
level. Excluding food and energy, the overall index was up 
0.7 per cent, 0.5 per cent of which could be traced to 
1983 property taxes (+5.3 per cent, compared with 10.7 
per cent last year) and taxes on tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages (+2.2 per cent). 


The Industry Selling Price Index (seasonally adjusted) 
edged up 0.1 per cent in October, which supports the no- 
tion that inflation is easing again at this level after ac- 
celerating somewhat as a result of the recovery. Further- 
more, the proportion of industries posting higher prices fell 
from 55 per cent in July to 50 per cent in September and 
to 45 per cent in October, while the percentage of in- 
dustries with stable prices rose accordingly and the pro- 
portion with lower prices remained unchanged (25 per 
cent). 


This trend, coming at a time when industrial production has 
accelerated and productivity gains and the effect of lower 
interest rates on costs have begun to fade, appears to be 
the result of a shift in demand and of weakness in raw 
materials prices. The shift in demand from households to 
business contributed to a slowdown in the prices of 
manufactured consumer products, which was not offset by © 
a surge in the prices of investment and production goods. — 
This is due in part to the low capacity utilization rates that 
prevailed in these industries in the third quarter despite a 
sharp increase in output: machinery, 57.0 per cent; 
primary metals, 64.1 per cent; fabricated metals, 62.7 per 
cent. Selling prices in these industries rose by 0.0, 0.4 
and 0.1 per cent respectively in October. Lower prices 
for most metals and ores, which investment industries buy 
in large quantities, also affected their prices substantially. 
The upswing in aluminum prices on international markets 
(FP 26/11) was probably the main factor in the 0.4 per 
cent advance in primary metals prices, as most other 
metals posted declines. 


| 
The slowdown in household demand was reflected in the» 
selling prices of all household goods industries in October. 
Price increases in the wood (+1.3 per cent) and non- | 
metallic ores (+0.3 per cent) industries were largely due 
to seasonal adjustment problems, as the North American | 
housing market has levelled off. The same kind of pro- | 
blems accounted for much of the 2.1 per cent decline in | 
transportation equipment prices, as the raw data registered | 


ily a 0.7 per cent rise (a change in the timing of price in- 
eases also contributed to the estimation problems). 

nce these effects pulled in opposite directions, the 
ovement of the overall index was not significantly 

fected. 


le recent trend in raw materials prices generally augurs 
all for inflation. The Raw Materials Price Index (not 
asonally adjusted) edged down 0.1 per cent in October, 
fer a 0.5 per cent drop in September. While the latest 
crease was smaller, it was more evenly distributed, with 
e of the eight major components posting declines (com- 
red with four in September). The weakness of most 

tal prices was particularly significant for the price 

tlook at the industrial level. Non-ferrous metal prices fell 
8 per cent in October, and iron ore was off 0.1 per 

nt. On the basis of price movements on international 
rkets, this downward trend is expected to persist in 
vember (FT 12,19/11). Non-metallic minerals prices 
0.3 per cent) maintained the downward trend that 

rted in May, led by construction-related materials (stone, 
id and gravel) and agricultural fertilizers (potash). The 
rked deceleration in residential construction exerted 
wnward pressure on log prices (—1.0 per cent), which 
re than compensated for the upturn in pulp wood (+1.9 
cent) as the wood index slipped 0.2 per cent. 


> drop of pork prices (—7.8 per cent compared with 
stember and —27.0 per cent compared with October 
32), which should continue in response to the increase 
iupply due to low profitability and an 11 per cent 

wth in breeding stock in the United States between 
tember 1982 and September 1983, contributed largely 
he 0.9 per cent decline in the animal products index. 

f prices, on the other hand, appear to be levelling off 
).1 per cent), indicating that the beef cycle has pro- 

ly reached a cyclical low, and upward pressure should 
nsify over the winter. (The breeding stock, which in 
1983 was smaller than at the cyclical trough of 1969, 
reduced further with the higher slaughtering due to 
‘lems of supply in forage and grains.) There were price 
2ases for most vegetable products, and as a result the 
X rose 1.8 per cent. However, this upswing does not 
al a new inflationary trend since crop results are quite 
defined for most food products. 


iness Investment 


volume of business outlays on plant and equipment 
' by 0.9 per cent in the third quarter, as the improve- 
| in investment conditions continued. This upswing is 
ly due to capital formation with short implementation 


and return time (notably machinery and equipment), as the 
determinants of, and actual expenditures on, longer-term 
investment remained weak. The main factors influencing 
investment decisions indicate that this trend will continue. 


Following the beginning of a recovery in investment and an 
upturn in its main determinants, we now have to examine 
the prospects for growth. The investment outlook is cloud- 
ed by a number of factors. The first of these is the in- 
frastructure spending of corporations with near monopolies 
(electric power utilities, gas distribution and pipeline com- 
panies and some communications firms), whose investment 
decisions depend on long-term demand forecasts, which 
have been continually revised downward since the beginn- 
ing of the recession. These corporations, which have ac- 
counted for a particularly large portion of the volume of 
capital investment since the early 1970's, have now com- 
pleted some major projects. The underutilization of the 
new installed capacity and the sluggish demand anticipated 
by these companies suggest that this type of investment 
will remain low in 1984. Large-scale capital investment 
plans are also limited by high long-term interest rates and a 
heavy debt burden in some industries. The only major pro- 
jects going forward at present are receiving government 
assistance (Pechiney and Alcan in Quebec, for example). 


It appears that the continuation of the investment recovery 
in the near future will depend on expenditures on capital 
with short implementation time and rapid, high returns, and 
that investment horizons will lengthen as capacity utilization 
approaches the saturation point. Problems in measuring 
this factor, as well as structural and technological changes, 
make it difficult to determine where this saturation point is. 
In any case, the low capacity utilization rate will have to 
continue rising before it has any significant impact on in- 
vestment decisions. This is supported by the faster, more 
vigorous recovery of machinery and equipment outlays. 
Moreover, the stability of the filtered constant dollar value 
of non-residential building permits in the first half of the 
year and the upturn in this variable since then have been 
sustained by small projects (less than $1 million). The pros- 
pects for this type of investment are bright. In fact, inter- 
national competition and technological change are prompt- 
ing businesses to modernize their capital and their produc- 
tion methods in order to retain their market shares. In ad- 
dition, a number of technological innovations are fostering 
a fast, high return on investment. Pre-tax profits rose 
again in the third quarter (+10.5 per cent), in concert with 
profit margins (4.2 per cent in the third quarter, compared 
with 3.7 per cent in the second quarter for non-financial 
corporations). The ratio of direct sources of funds (un- 
distributed profits plus capital consumption allowances and 
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subsidies) to investment expenditures climbed to 1.26 in 
the second and third quarters of 1983, which corresponds 
with the highs recorded in 1973, 1974 and 1979. This 
ratio, which measures the ability of corporations to finance 
directly their capital investments, has proved a reliable 
leading indicator of business investment. However, debt 
loads, which grew steadily during the recession, will pro- 
bably prompt companies to allocate some of these funds to 
pay them off, especially since interest rates are high, a 
large percentage of the debt is short term and since non- 
financial corporations will have to refinance or retire almost 
$5 billion in long-term debt that will come due between the 
third quarter of 1983 and the third quarter of 1984. 


The magnitude and direction of these factors vary greatly 
from industry to industry. For instance, the determinants 
of investment in the non-oil mining sector remain negative. 
These companies continued to post operating losses in the 
third quarter, and interest payments accounted for 7.1 per 
cent of their operating expenses. In addition, prices drop- 
ped between September and November. Debt servicing 
accounted for an even larger proportion of expenses 
among fuel producers (16.4 per cent), but subsidies are a 
more important factor in investment decisions as shown by 
the upswing in oil and gas exploration and development ex- 
penditures in the second and third quarters. Subsidies 
usually renew and sustain activity in a sector for a certain 
length of time, but they rarely bring about a lasting cyclical 
recovery by themselves. In the manufacturing, trade and 
service sectors, demand conditions and prices have been 
more favourable and financial constraints less severe, 
which suggest that these sectors could lead a surge in 
capital spending (although within the various sectors, there 
was considerable disparity between industries). 


Manufacturing 


The manufacturing data for September reveal a steady ex- 
pansion of real activity, led by a sharp acceleration in new 
orders and a small build-up in inventory demand. The gain 
in new orders was spurred by the receipt of more large 
contracts in the transportation equipment industry, a trend 
evident throughout 1983. These orders are unlikely to 
have an immediate effect on output and shipments in the 
fourth quarter, as indicated by the moderate gains in LFS 
employment in manufacturing in October and November, 
but the accumulation of unfilled orders and the historical 
lag relationship between orders and shipments suggest 
they will lend ongoing support to activity in 1984. In the 
short term, the course of manufacturing activity remains 
dominated by a redistribution of the sources of growth 
from household-oriented industries to business investment 
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and export-oriented industries. It is unlikely, however, that 
business investment will advance as significantly in Canada 
as in the United States in 1984. There were some signs 
of weakening demand and an involuntary accumulation of 
inventories in household-oriented industries leading to cut- 
backs, but this deterioration has been confined to a small 
number of industries. 


New orders received by manufacturing firms jumped by 
23.5 per cent in volume in September, which served to 
raise the filtered version of orders from +1.68 per cent in 
August to +2.48 per cent in September. Virtually all of 
the gain in the non-filtered version reflected an extraor- 
dinary gain in transportation equipment (+121.5 per cent), 
with a major contribution coming from the placement of 
orders for new frigates in the shipbuilding industry (LeD, 
GM 30/6). Excluding this gain, however, reveals that 
orders remain on a positive trend in most industries, as the 
diffusion index of industries receiving increased orders re- 
mained at 90 per cent in the month. 


As was the case last month, the most notable sustained 
gains continued to occur in industries dependent on 
business investment. There were signs as in the data on 
imports, however, that some of the initial speed of the 
recovery of business investment in machinery and equip- 
ment in Canada was tailing-off. New orders for metal 
fabricating decelerated to +0.85 per cent, while the gain 
in primary metals stabilized at +3.37 per cent, and elec- 
trical products rose by 3.60 per cent compared to 3.11 
per cent last month. The continued rapid acceleration of 
orders received by the machinery industry (from 2.54 per 
cent to 4.40 per cent) may reflect the rapid gains in 
business investment in durable equipment in the United 
States, as export orders account for about 50 per cent of 
all orders in this industry. Business investment in durable — 
equipment in the United States rose at an annual rate of 
about 20 per cent in the second and third quarters, and 
further strong gains are indicated by surveys of business — 
investment intentions and by the recent strength of orders — 
in the United States (for example, machine tool orders | 
have risen 70 per cent in the last year from a very low 
base — NYT 10/11). Conversely, preliminary data on in- — 
vestment intentions in Canada suggest only a flattening-out. 
of outlays in 1984, presaging that the recent rate of in- 
crease in orders would not be sustained (BW 26/12). | 


Most industries related to household spending continued t 
receive orders at a decelerating pace. New orders slowe 
further for textiles and clothing in particular, suggesting the 
most of the gain in sales in October was reflected in a rur. 
down of retail clothing inventories, after a large build-up in 


the third quarter. Orders for most export-oriented 


manufacturing industries continued to grow apace, aside 
from weak international demand for refined mineral 
products. 


Real manufacturing shipments rose 1.51 per cent in 
filtered terms, with the inclusion of September data. The 
slight deceleration in the rate of increase reflected a slow- 
ing trend in most household industries, related to the 
weakness of housing starts since May and sluggish retail 
sales in the summer months. The most pronounced 
slowdowns covering the last four months have been in 
clothing and related industries and in housing construction 
naterials. Activity continued to move ahead in export in- 
justries, notably paper and allied and wood industries 
efore labour disputes in B.C. began in this sector in the 
autumn. Transportation equipment industries stabilized at a 
3.07 per cent rate of increase. While the introduction of 
he new model year for cars and a rebuilding of inventories 
y U.S. dealers should spur shipments in the fourth 

luarter, sustained growth into 1984 will require a 
evitalization of sales, which have been stagnant in the 
Inited States since July. The prospect of high rates of 
Ctivity in the non-automotive portion of the transportation 
quipment industry augured by the level of unfilled orders 
hould at least partly counterbalance any possible 

lowdown in the auto sector. Most industries related to 
usiness investment continued to recover, although there 
ere Signs of a slowing rate of increase for metal 

ibricating (+0.67 per cent) and primary metals (+3.84 

er Cent) in line with the recent restraint in orders received 
y these industries. 


1e volume of unfilled orders jumped by 0.99 per cent in 
tered terms, with the inclusion of a remarkable 22.2 per 
2nt gain in the non-filtered version in September. Virtually 
of this acceleration reflected the surge in orders placed 
r avy frigates. Unfilled orders in transportation equip- 
ant have risen from $2.336 billion to $2.671 billion in 
ered terms over the course of 1983, reflecting the 

ceipt of a number of large contracts related to defense 
d subway equipment. The lag between the receipt of 
2se orders for non-automotive transportation equipment 
d the generation of output and shipments is longer than 
the case for automotive goods. This suggests that the 
sent acceleration in new and unfilled orders will not take 
effect in the fourth quarter, but will provide ongoing 
port to manufacturing activity in 1984. To give an im- 
*ssion of the different lag structure between orders and 
ments, one can study the estimated coefficients used 
ur calculation of constant dollar manufacturing data (see 
chnical Note in this publication, May, 1982). The 
‘ributed lag of shipments on orders in transportation 


equipment has two distinct groupings, one around 1 to 3 
months representing the auto industry and another around 
7 to 9 months which reflect the lags typical of the produc- 


tion of other equipment such as ships, aircraft, and railroad 
rolling stock. 


The diffusion index of shipments in manufacturing in- 
dustries stood at 90 per cent in September. This 
represents a slight decline from last month, due to a rever- 
sal in the knitting industry. Conversely, the diffusion index 
for unfilled orders rose to 78 per cent, as the trend turned 
up in metal fabricating industries and was little changed in 
most other industries. 


Seasonally adjusted and deflated manufacturing inven- 
tories accelerated to +$136 million in September, follow- 
ing average gains of about $30 million in July and August. 
The build-up was most evident for finished goods (+$80 
million). Despite this accumulation, the overall inventory-to- 
shipments ratio edged down from 1.88 to 1.87 due to the 
upturn of shipments growth in September. The bulk of the 
upturn in inventories appears to reflect sluggish demand, 
as increases in the wood (+$18 million), machinery 
(+$20 million), electrical products (+$13 million), and 
clothing (+$7 million) industries coincided with a drop-off 
in demand in these industries late in the third quarter. 
While the stock accumulation may have been unplanned, 
the gains in machinery and electrical products are unlikely 
to lead to cutbacks as the underlying trend of orders in 
these industries remains strong. The slack in demand and 
higher stocks in the wood and clothing industries, 
however, already appear to have induced cutbacks in 
manufacturing output of these goods in September (down 
3.5 per cent and 3.7 per cent respectively), and further 
declines are likely in the fourth quarter. Special factors 
continue to dominate the trend to inventory accumulation in 
the auto (+$2 million) and petroleum (+$35 million) in- 
dustries, as these industries must rebuild inventories 
before the arrival of the new model year and winter 
respectively. 


External Sector 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade surplus con- 
tinued to decline, to $1,379 million with the inclusion of 
data for October, the lowest level since January 1982. 
This decline in the balance is the result of an acceleration 
in import growth to +3.60 per cent, the highest growth 
rate since at least 1978, while export growth stabilized at 
+1.30 per cent after slowing most of the year. The ac- 
celeration in import growth, however, originated almost en- 
tirely in crude oil and refined petroleum products, as a 
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slowdown was evident in most fabricated materials and end 
products (aside from transportation equipment) due to 
slowing consumer demand, while the high rates of growth 
of investment and industrial goods eased slightly from their 
recent peak rates. The stability of the short-term trend of 
export growth has persisted for three straight months, and 
is a continuation of the slowdown from rates near +3.0 
per cent early in 1983. Recently, an upturn in exports to 
Europe has counterbalanced a moderation of U.S. and 
other OECD nation demand, and a sharp downturn in ex- 
ports to the Third World. 


The growth of the short-term trend of imports accelerated 
for the fourth straight month, from +3.27 per cent to 
+3.60 per cent with the inclusion of data for October. 
Most of the upturn, however, reflects special factors, 
notably a surge of imports of motor vehicles from Japan 
(+5.3 per cent) with the renewal of import quotas, and a 
replenishing of petroleum supplies in Canada through im- 
ports from Western Hemisphere nations (+6.1 per cent) 
outside of the United States. Imports from the U.S. 
decelerated slightly to +2.0 per cent. Aside from these 
components, a slowdown of industrial and household de- 
mand in Canada has reduced import growth from the 
United States and OECD nations in Europe. 


The short-term trend of crude materials imports rose by 
11.8 per cent, as crude petroleum imports have swung 
from —22.5 per cent in April to +25.7 per cent. The 
seasonally adjusted data rose by 36.9 per cent and 40.7 
per cent in September and October respectively. Similarly, 
imports of refined petroleum products rose to +13.9 per 
cent, to provide some support to the trend of fabricated 
materials (+1.6 per cent compared to +1.8 per cent last 
month) despite decelerating industrial demand in Canada 
for wood and paper, textiles, chemicals, non-ferrous 
metals, and plastics. The first signs of a slowdown for 
these latter goods would appear to suggest some slacken- 
ing will Soon occur in the expansion of industrial output in 
Canada, as the 1.8 per cent gain in September reveals 
continued vigorous growth. Imports of end products also 
decelerated slightly in the month, from +3.5 per cent to 
+3.3 per cent, following an improving trend throughout the 
year. This reversal was the product of a further slowdown 
for some household goods (notably televisions and sporting 
goods), which have been weak for several months, and 
signs of an easing for goods related to business invest- 
ment. The trend for these goods had risen strongly 
through 1983 until last month, decelerating from 3.3 per 
cent to 1.0 per cent in the case of farm machinery, from 
3.7 per cent to 2.3 per cent for industrial machinery, and 
from 3.3 per cent to 1.8 per cent for drilling equipment. 
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(Imports of office machinery and telecommunications equi 
ment remain vigorous.) Together with a renewed weaken- 
ing of non-residential building activity in August and 
September, after a brief rally early in the summer, this im- 
plies that the signs of an upturn of business investment ir 
Canada remain weaker and more sporadic than in the 
United States. This should be reflected in an increasing 
divergence between unemployment and real growth in 
Canada and the United States in the fourth quarter, 
although the slowing trend of output in Canada should lea 
to a firming of the merchandise trade balance once Cana- 
dian energy supply and demand are realigned, probably b 
year-end. 


By geographical region, the stabilizing of export growth ir 
the past three months has been the result of an accelera- 
tion in EEC demand (to +3.6 per cent) and a stabilizing ¢ 
the slowdown in U.S. demand (+1.3 per cent) counter- 
balancing renewed weakness in exports to Japan, other 
OECD nations and other American countries. Aside from 
weakening of lumber exports, due to the recent downturn 
in U.S. housing starts, American demand and real GNP ar 
pear poised for further strong growth in the fourth quarter 
This is most evident in the recent stable growth of end 
products (+1.6 per cent) and most fabricated materials 
aside from lumber. The acceleration in EEC demand, fron 
—0O.5 per cent in April to +3.6 per cent, is in line with th 
OECD secretariat forecast of an upturn in European 
economies in the second half of 1983. Much of this 
growth, in turn, reflects improved demand originating from 
the United States. The weakness of exports to Latin 
America (—2.1 per cent), notably food products, is consis 
tent with the economic recession and measures to reduce 
import penetration to cope with the balance of payments 
difficulties of these nations. 


The short-term trend of crude materials exports rose sligh’ 
ly with the inclusion of October data, the first gain in 
1983. The increase originated in a slower rate of decline 
for natural gas exports, where National Energy Board pric: 
guidelines were recently modified to make Canadian gas 
more competitive, which outweighed the negative effect 0 
lower mineral ore exports. -The renewed slump of metal 
prices in international commodity markets in September ar 
October was evident in a further deceleration of exports C, 
copper ore (—4.4 per cent compared to +8.3 per cent ir 
April), nickel ores (+1.3 per cent vs. +27.4 per cent in 
April), and further weakness in iron ore and asbestos. | 
Moderating demand for non-ferrous metal alloys such aS — 
copper, nickel, and aluminum as well as lumber products _ 
also served to reduce the growth of fabricated materials ti. 
+2.1 per cent. 


Financial Markets 


Financial market indicators recorded a mix of events in 
November. The Canadian dollar weakened somewhat, with 
short-term interest rates moving up in response to this, 
even though some mortgage rates fell. Both the Toronto 
Stock Exchange share prices and the money supply (M1) 
posted gains in November. Government credit demand 
and household demand for funds (as measured by 
chartered bank personal loans and residential mortgage 
credit) appeared to be slowing, while there were signs that 
business credit demand may be on the rise. 


The Canadian dollar slipped in the month to close at 80.68 
cents U.S. down from 81.12 cents U.S. at the end of Oc- 
tober. The steady decline of the merchandise trade 
balance, seasonal influences (as many firms pay dividends 
to foreign parents in the fourth quarter), and the increases 
in U.S. short-term rates since mid-October appeared to be 
factors influencing the exchange rate. In response, money 
market rates in Canada moved up in November, producing 
a 23 basis point uncovered yield differential on 30-day 
short-term paper between Canada and the United States at 
the end of the month. 


The Bank rate edged up through November ending the 
month at 9.63 per cent, up 14 basis points from its close 
at the end of October to reach its highest point since 
January of this year. Despite similar movements in other 
Short-term rates, the rate on prime business loans at 
chartered banks remained unchanged at 11.00 per cent. 
Rates on long-term corporate and government securities 
‘egistered marginal declines in November. However, the 
ates on one-year and five-year conventional mortgages fell 
30 basis points to 10.25 per cent and 12.50 per cent, 
espectively. The five-year mortgage rate has not been at 
his level since mid-1979, a period when the inflation rate 
vas about 9.0 per cent. 


The narrowest measure of the money supply, M1, grew 
sharply ($360 million) in November, and possibly reflects a 
ebuilding of M1 chequable deposits after the decline in 
Detober. This was in contrast to large declines in two of 
he broader measures of the money supply, M2 ($531 
aillion) and M3 ($1,801 million). The shifts observed in 
1e monetary aggregates are probably related in part to 
‘urchases of Canada Savings Bonds. In a recent speech, 
‘ir. Bouey, Governor of the Bank of Canada, reiterated 

jat there has not been a shift in the management of 
tonetary policy despite the abandoning of a publicly stated 
wget range for the growth of the money supply (M1). In 
ddition, Mr. Bouey re-affirmed the Central Bank’s concern 


with inflation despite gains made on this front over the last 
year and, related to this, the Bank’s interest in protecting 
the external value of the Canadian dollar (remarks to the In- 
vestment Dealers’ Association of Canada, November 29, 
1983). 


The Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 Stocks closed 
at 2540.9 in November, up 6.1 per cent from the close in 
October and near to its record high in the month of 
September. Volume trading also was strong in November 
(233 million shares), a substantial improvement over the 
previous month (163 million shares). In line with these 
developments, net new issues of corporate stock totalled 
$779 million in the month, up from $296 million in 
October. 


Business loans at chartered banks grew by $770 million in 
November, following the modest rise in October that had 
ended several months of decline. Data unadjusted for 
seasonal variation show a decline of $455 million in bank 
loans compared to a sharp drop in short-term paper of 
$1,334 million. These movements may be explained in 
part by the increase in short-term paper rates (which nar- 
rowed the differential between this rate and the prime rate) 
and the possibility that some firms may have wanted to re- 
establish lines of credit at banks, anticipating a greater 
need for funds in the near future. Net new issues of cor- 
porate bonds were $86 million for November, down sharp- 
ly from $485 million in October but possibly inversely 
related to the relative strength in the equity market in 
November. 


Federal government net new issues of bonds were $9,474 
million, swollen by Canada Savings Bonds ($8,915 million) 
but substantially below comparable levels in previous 
years. Excluding Canada Savings Bonds, issues of long- 
term federal government marketable debt totalled $559 
million. Net new issues of provincial government bonds 
were $410 million, down from previous months’ 
placements and weak for the month of November when 
compared to recent years. The level of Government of 
Canada Treasury bills outstanding fell by $325 million in 
November, the first decline since February of 1982. 


Personal loans at chartered banks continued to increase in 
November ($98 million), but at a slower pace than in 
previous months in line with weakening demand for con- 
sumer durables. Consumers have benefited this year from 
month-to-month reductions in interest rates on personal 
loans at various financial institutions. Residential mortgage 
credit at chartered banks fell for the second consecutive 
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month ($521 million) reflecting, in part, the slowing of ac- 
tivity in new housing. Nevertheless, households stand to 
gain from the recent pronounced declines in mortgage 
rates and mortgage demand could recover as a result. 


international Economies 


In October, a number of industrial countries differed in their 
short-term economic outlook. In France, the coincident 
economic indicators generally continued to show signs of 
weakness. According to INSEE, GDP fell 0.3 per cent in 
the third quarter. On the other hand, the latest figures 
again revealed that the austerity measures implemented to 
reduce the balance of trade deficit have had positive 
results. The steps taken to curb inflation, however, have 
had little effect on prices. The monthly increase in prices 
has remained in the 0.8 per cent range since May. In Bri- 
tain, the leading indicators kept pointing to sustained 
recovery over the next few quarters, although at a slower 
pace as consumer spending is expected to slacken and 
the contribution of business investment to economic 
growth is likely to remain modest. In Germany, the coinci- 
dent economic indicators were still signalling a slow 
recovery in economic activity. The five major economic 
research institutes of the country, however, predicted that 
growth would accelerate to about 3.0 per cent in 1984. 


In France, the economic indicators for October continued 
to show signs of weakness in the short-term economic 
outlook. According to INSEE, gross domestic product was 
down 0.3 per cent in the third quarter after gaining 0.5 per 
cent in the previous quarter. This slowdown in economic 
activity was the result of a sharp drop in farming and con- 
struction output. Meanwhile, industrial production increas- 
ed by 0.8 per cent because of higher production by 
export-oriented businesses, which are taking advantage of 
the weakness of the French franc and the economic 
recovery in the OECD countries. With regard to aggregate 
domestic demand, household spending remained stable at 
its 1982 level and business investment continued to fall, 
although at a slower rate (—O.9 per cent, compared with 
—3.3 per cent in the second quarter). 


The most recent statistics showed that, on the whole, the 
economic austerity measures introduced last March to 
reduce the balance-of-trade deficit were producing positive 
results. This was reflected in a marked improvement in the 
current account balance, from a FF7.7 billion deficit in the 
second quarter to a FF2.4 billion surplus in the third 
quarter. The austerity measures aimed at curbing inflation 
have had little effect on prices since May. The rise in con- 
sumer prices was apparently triggered by rent increases 
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and higher prices for imported commodities (food product 
for example), due to the continuing weakness of the 
French franc against other major currencies. Prices were 
up 0.8 per cent, the same rate of increase as in 
September. With regard to labour market conditions, the 
latest figures revealed that there was little change in the 
unemployment situation. According to INSEE experts, the 
stabilization of unemployment is attributable to the impact 
of certain technical measures and government programs 
aimed at delaying the entry of young people into the labot 
force by keeping them in school and hastening the exit of 
older workers by forcing them to retire at 60 (LeM 21/11 


In the United Kingdom, the leading economic indicators 
for October again pointed to a continuation of the recovel 
over the next few months. The Confederation of British | 
dustry and the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research also forecast that the recovery would persist, 
although at a slower pace since household spending was 
expected to decrease and the contribution of business in 
vestment to growth was likely to remain modest. On the 
other hand, the annual inflation rate dipped slightly from 
5.1 per cent in September to 5.0 per cent in October. 
There was no appreciable change in the labour market 
situation, as the unemployment rate held at 12.3 per cen 
in October. 


According to the latest figures of the Central Statistical O 
fice for the short- and long-term composite leading in- 
dicators, the economic recovery will continue for the nex 
few months, but will probably decelerate somewhat early 
next year. The short-term composite leading indicator, 
which forecasts economic activity six months in advance, 
was up again in October in response to strong perfor- 
mances by the unfilled order, stock and business profit in 
dexes. The long-term indicator, which provides a twelve- 
month forecast, fell in October for the third consecutive 
month (FT 19/11). Like the economic indicators, the mo. 
recent survey of the Confederation of British Industry su¢ 
gested that the recovery would persist for the next few 
months, although at a slower pace in the first quarter of 
1984. It is noteworthy that business people expected to 
increase production volume in the coming months becaus: 
the number of unfilled orders remained very high, par- 
ticularly for consumer goods producers. On the other | 
hand, capital goods producers apparently experienced an | 
increase in demand. However, the Confederation | 
predicted a slowdown in the recovery early in 1984 due | 
sluggish economic activity in the European OECD countrit 
and modest import demand by oil and non-oil developing — 
nations (FT 28/11). | 


Meanwhile, the coincident indicators appeared to be 
signalling that the recovery was becoming more broadly- 
based, as business investment began making a more 
substantial contribution to economic growth. The industrial 
output index gained 2.0 per cent in the third quarter after 
a 0.5 per cent drop the previous quarter. This advance 


was primarily due to a 1.5 per cent increase in manufactur- 


ing output. However, the distribution of the increase is 
more indicative of the diffusion of the recovery in this sec- 
tor. The production of investment goods rose at a faster 
rate (+1.5 per cent) than that of consumer goods (+1.0 
per cent), and the output of intermediate products was 2.4 
per cent higher in the third quarter than in the previous 
quarter. Business outlays on capital goods posted a 1.0 
per cent gain in the third quarter over the second quarter, 
partly as a result of the strong performance of manufactur- 
ng business investment (LPS 18/11 ie 


n Germany, October figures for the coincident economic 
ndicators again pointed to slow recovery in the next few 
nonths. Real GNP growth decelerated to an annual rate of 
).2 per cent in the third quarter, compared with 1.1 per 
ent in the previous quarter. The industrial output index 
Iso slowed to 0.7 per cent following the strong gain of 
3.6 per cent since the cyclical trough recorded in the 
ourth quarter of 1982. The five major economic research 
stitutes of West Germany forecast that economic growth 
(ould accelerate to between 2.5 and 3.0 per cent in 

984 in response to higher real disposable incomes and 

n increased contribution by the export sector to economic 
rowth. This promising outlook seems to be confirmed by 
le latest survey on investment intentions and the sharp 
se in receipts from merchandise exports in the third 
Jarter. The survey revealed that the business confidence 
dex had reached its highest level since 1980 as a result 
/a marked improvement in the prospects for export 
owth. It is noteworthy that export earnings were up 2.9 
cent in the third quarter, compared with only 0.3 per 
‘nt in the second quarter. The export sector could play a 
ore important role in the evolution of the economy. 
dwever, the trend of the economic recovery in the other 
ifopean OECD countries and the behaviour of the 
‘utschemark’s exchange rate in the EMS will probably be 
y factors in determining how much impact the export 
ctor will have on economic growth. Finally, the 

»overy, which was sparked by a surge in aggregate 
mestic demand, apparently has not yet spread to the 
‘Our market, as the unemployment situation remained 
sentially unchanged. In fact, the unemployment rate slip- 
4 from 9.4 per cent in September to 9.3 per cent in 
tober. 


United States Economy 


The prospects appear bright for continued strong growth, 
lower unemployment, and moderate inflation in the United 
States entering the fourth quarter. Despite the signs of 
rapid growth in GNP in the fourth quarter, Canadian ex- 
ports may be adversely affected by the pronounced 
slowdown in the U.S. housing and auto sectors. Concern 
remains that continued high levels of interest rates, an ex- 
panding structural budget deficit, and a deteriorating cur- 
rent account balance will begin to exert a restraining effect 
on real economic activity and the international value of the 
U.S. dollar. 


In October, industrial output rose by 0.8 per cent, the 
smallest gain of the year. The increase was sufficient, 
however, to place the level of industrial production above 
its previous peak of July 1981. Industrial output has risen 
a cumulative 15.7 per cent to date in the current recovery 
compared to a post-war average of +12.6 per cent at this 
Stage of the recovery (BW 5/12). This rapid growth has 
reflected the gains in consumer, business, and government 
defense spending in the past year. 


The slight moderation in the growth of output in October 
originated in consumer durable goods (+0.1 per cent), 
notably as auto assemblies declined slightly. The dip in 
auto production to 7.5 million units at annual rates is likely 
to be transitory, reflecting a shortage of some parts, as 
domestic producers have boosted scheduled production to 
8.1 million units in November and December and to 9.2 
million units in the first quarter of 1984 (BW 5/12). Some 
analysts, however, have expressed skepticism that the first 
quarter production schedules will be fully-realized in light of 
the recent stall in sales (NYT 24/11). Domestic auto sales 
slipped to a 6.6 million annual rate in mid-November, and 
have fluctuated between 6.6 and 7.0 million units since 
late July. The lacklustre performance of auto sales since 
the initial rapid upturn in the first half of the year led some 
firms, notably General Motors Ltd., to re-introduce incen- 
tive programs to stimulate sales to year-end (NYT 24/11). 
The inhibiting effect of high nominal interest rates on 
household demand also was evident in the recent statistics 
on the housing market. Housing starts declined for the sec- 
ond straight month in October, off 3.8 per cent after a 
12.2 per cent drop in September. Based on the recent 
firming of building permits, and a small drop in mortgage 
rates in October, the Commerce Department expects starts 
to fluctuate around their current level of 1.61 million units 
at annual rates until year-end. This level represents a 
moderation from the 1.79 million rate attained in the third 
quarter, but is substantially above the average 1.0 million 
rate in the 1982 recession (NYT 18/11). The slowdown 
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in the auto and housing sectors is likely to have more 
negative implications for Canadian exports, despite the 
strong growth in U.S. GNP, given the greater orientation of 
Canadian exports to these two sectors of demand in the 
U.S. relative to those sectors where demand is ac- 
celerating (notably inventories, business investment, and 
defense spending). 


In particular, the recent strength of business investment is 
expected to continue in 1984, with real outlays predicted 
to rise 7 per cent. This spending is to be concentrated in 
transportation equipment, heavy industrial machinery, and 
high-tech goods, notably robotics and computers (BW 
14/11). The recovery of business outlays reflects the 
strength of internal funds available for investment. Un- 
distributed corporate profits have recovered by 140 per 
cent in the past year to a record level of $166.3 billion, 
which has supported higher outlays without large-scale 
resort to external financing in the money and bond markets 
(BW 5/12). 
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At a macroeconomic level, it appears that concern about 
high federal budget deficits crowding-out business invest- 
ment have not been realized for two major reasons. First, 
part of the bloated federal deficit reflects tax breaks and 
accelerated depreciation given directly to firms to en- 
courage investment. This, together with a robust recovery 
of sales and a slower upturn of dividend payments, has led 
to the sharp improvement in retained earnings noted 
above. At the same time, the high level of nominal interest 
rates that has accompanied high deficits have had the ef- 
fect more of attracting an influx of funds into the United 
States than of crowding-out domestic spending (outside of 
housing). This influx of funds also has had the effect of 
further boosting the international value of the U.S. dollar, 
despite an expansion of the current account deficit (see 
Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial Markets, October 
1983). 


News Developments 


Domestic 


The Ontario Minister for Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
ions, Robert Elgie, tabled a white paper containing recom- 
nendations for the tightening of regulatory control on 
oan and trust companies operating in the province. The 
roposals include the establishment of a commission of 
inancial institutions, substantial increases in the minimum 
capital requirements for trust companies, a broader range 
f powers for the province’s registrar of trust and loan 
ompanies, more onerous reporting requirements, and 
evere penalties for violations. The report follows the 
eizure of the assets of Crown Trust, Seaway Trust and 
eymac Trust Co. in January 1983 arising from their in- 
olvement in apartment building transactions in Toronto. 
he report concludes that the renewal of the annual cer- 
ficate of registry for Greymac last year “was not ap- 
fopriate”’ in light of the controversial transaction and 

arlier suggestions from the federal and provincial govern- 
ents that a probe be made into the affairs of Seaway 
rust Co. and Greymac Trust Co. (GM 16/1 1). In a land- 
ark decision, the Ontario Securities Commission gave 
ermission to banks and other large financial institutions to 
omote discount share buying services, although they 
main proscribed from underwriting. The OSC rejected 
guments by the securities industry that this would lead to 
idue concentration of financial power and damage 

okers’ ability to underwrite new issues. It said the 

nefits of such a move included broader access to Capital 
arkets by the Canadian public. Discount brokers, who 
ide shares without giving any investment advice, were 

t up in Canada after the OSC ordered an end to the 
stem of regulated fixed rate commissions on April 1, 

183 (FT 2/11). 


th Bank of Canada Governor Gerald Bouey and 

vance Minister Marc Lalonde re-emphasized the need 
make further gains in reducing inflation. Bouey, in a 
2ech to the Investment Dealers’ Association, said that 
€@ main lesson of the past decade is to avoid inflation. 

2 idea that this is a time to stop worrying about inflation 
1 to concentrate on fighting unemployment reflects a 
igerous misreading of the economic process.” Bouey 

» Said that the recent weakening of the Canadian dollar 
ls a further constraint on the ability of the Bank to lower 
‘rest rates further. The governor noted, however, that 
Vinterest rates had not blocked a great improvement in 
€conomic situation in the past year (LeD, GM 30/11 ). 
ay of these sentiments were echoed by Lalonde in a 
‘€ch to the Primrose Club, saying that nothing is more 
2ial to sustaining longer-term confidence for productive, 
‘Creating investment than the control of inflationary 


pressures. Lalonde later told Parliament that the economy 
could well slow down in 1984, but sucha development 
would be ‘‘quite normal and expected”, noting that for the 
moment the economy is “proceeding very well indeed” 
(GM 1/12: LeD, GM 25/1 1). The emphasis on reducing 
inflation was applauded by the Consumers Association of 
Canada, which urged the government to maintain man- 
datory controls on federal wages and prices after the cur- 
rent restraint program expires because “‘inflation is beginn- 
ing to be licked” (GM 25/11). 


The federal government’s bill doing away with the 86-year- 
old Crow’s Nest Pass freight rate was passed in 
November. Under the new policy, rail transportation 
charges to grain producers will be raised from the current 
level of $4.89 per metric ton to $5.76 on January 1, 
1985, with additional increases until the rate reaches $27 
per ton in 1991. This arrangement seems to be more 
beneficial for some than others. In addition to the money 
brought in by the higher rates, the railways Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National will receive annual grants of 
about $600 million from the federal government in com- 
pensation for losses due to the low rates charged to 
farmers in the past. The companies in turn plan to moder- 
nize the outdated rail system on the Prairies. This major 
project, which will cost some $16.5 billion over nine years 
will have a positive impact on job creation and increased 
industrial activity in some regions in Western and Central 
Canada. Grain producers will have to support a larger 
share of the load originating from higher freight bills for at 
least three years, after which discussion of this thorny 
issue will be re-opened (LeD 22,27/10, FT(C) 26/11). 


The energy sector continued to reveal two distinct trends, 
as firms continued to boost government-subsidized explora- 
tion and development expenditures in frontier areas while 
at the same time cutting back refinery operations in 
response to faltering demand. Jean Chretien, the federal 
Minister of Energy, said that approved grants under the 
Petroleum Incentives Program had doubled from the 
amount indicated in April’s budget to about $484 million. 
PIP grants cover up to 80 per cent of the cost of drilling in 
frontier areas by Canadian-owned companies (OW 21/11). 
With falling petroleum consumption continuing to defy 
government and industry predictions, two more petroleum 
refinery closurers were announced. Texaco Canada Ltd. 
will close a 28,000 barrel-a-day refinery in Strathcona, 
Alta. early next year, affecting 225 employees, while Gulf 
Canada Products Ltd. will modify its Clarkson, Ont. refinery 
to produce lubricants only, ending the refining of transpor- 
tation fuels (about 70 per cent of the 700 employees will 
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retain their jobs). The new round of closures follows the 
outbreak of further gasoline price wars in Eastern Canada, 
as demand continues to soften more than expected. The 
National Energy Board now expects petroleum consump- 
tion to fall about 8 per cent in 1983, after an 11 per cent 
drop in 1982 (FP 21/11). 


After a two-week strike, a settlement was reached be- 
tween the B.C. government and the B.C. Government 
Employees Union (BCGEU). The 35,000 members of the 
BCGEU began to strike a range of government services on 
November 1 to protest the planned layoff of 1,600 
employees without consideration given to seniority rights. 
Other unions began to join the protest, organized under 
the umbrella term of Operation Solidarity, notably the 
40,000 members of the teachers’ union on November 9. 
A settlement was negotiated on November 14, which 
averted a possible general strike. The agreement 
reinstated seniority rights in the determination of layoffs, 
and granted wage increases equal to inflation next year, 
while leaving the basic thrust of the government budget 
restraint program intact (GM, LeD 29/10, 

12 Os oe Oy tal 


In a televised speech on November 13, Premier Lévesque 
of Quebec announced a new multi-year economic 
recovery program. In addition to various public investments 
(rehabilitation of urban cores and older neighbourhoods, 
water purification), the Quebec government will introduce a 
business assistance program. Under this plan, long-term 
electricity contracts involving considerable savings will be 
offered to sectors other than the aluminum industry, and an 
additional $2 billion will be made available through the 
Société de développement industriel to ease the financial 
burden on small and medium-sized businesses. Also in- 
cluded is a business bursary program offering low-interest 
start-up loans to young business people. In the area of 
innovation and research, the action plan calls for the 
establishment of six new centres for applied research and 
promotion of Quebec’s design expertise. There is also a 
completely new initiative in the employment sector: in addi- 
tion to creating 100,000 jobs in the next twelve months, 
the government intends to launch a social assistance 
reorientation project, which, beginning in June 1984, will 
place some 30,000 social assistance recipients under age 
30 in a rotating work/training program for one year. This 
measure is aimed at promoting employment in this group. 
On November 15, the Finance Minister of Quebec brought 
down a minibudget containing further measures to lighten 
the load on taxpayers of the province. Besides the $30 
million allocated to the recovery program, Mr. Parizeau 
gave motorists some immediate relief by cutting the 
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escalator tax on gasoline and fuel oil by 10 per cent (from 
40 to 30 per cent), resulting in a drop of four cents a litre 
at the pump. Moreover, taxpayers who have not yet used 
the money in their Registered Home Ownership Savings 
Plans (RHOSP) will receive an extension to March 1, 
1985. The investment ceiling on the Quebec stock pur- 
chase plan was also increased. The Corvée-Habitation 
program was extended to July 15, 1984 and now covers 
additions to existing buildings. The measures included in 
this supplementary budget will raise the estimated deficit o 
the province from $3.18 billion to $3.28 billion, but finance 
ing requirements will remain at $2.3 billion due to an addi- 
tional $278 million in transfer payments from the federal 
government. Furthermore, economic growth forecasts for 
1983 were revised upward to 3 per cent from the May 
figure of 1.5 per cent. The budget narrowed the gap be- 
tween the tax rate of Quebec residents and that of Ontaric 
residents from 14 to 11.5 per cent. 


The minibudget seems to have prompted fairly positive 
response from all sides. The federal Minister of Health ani 
Welfare applauded the social assistance reorientation pro- 
gram, which will provide young social assistance recipients 
with an opportunity for on-the-job training, and stated that 
she would fully support its implementation. The Montreal — 
Urban Community Transportation Commission plans to give 
bus users a share of the savings on gasoline costs by 
reducing its fares somewhat. Reaction was mixed among 
business people as some firms (Sidbec for example) ex- 
pressed interest in lower electric power rates, while others 
responded cautiously to the plan to integrate some 30,00( 
social assistance recipients in businesses, saying that 
while the objective was commendable, the program was 
too ambitious in view of the fragility of the economic 
recovery in Quebec (LeD 8,9,14,15,16,17,21,22,24/11, 
GMel 6; &7/1deFPs26/14): | 


Following the work stoppage at A & P, the Quebec food 
industry was hit by strikes at the Steinberg and Provigo 
chains in October and November. After an 11-day strike © 
beginning on November 3, the 7,500 workers at 97 | 
Steinberg stores accepted the offer of management, which: 
called for a wage freeze for regular employees in the first 
year of the agreement, a 4 per cent raise in the second | 
year and an extension of the workweek from 37 to 38 / 
hours. Part-time employees, however, did not do so well: 
their wages were cut by between 25 and 33 cents an 
hour in the first year and, like their full-time counterparts, 
they will receive a 4 per cent increase in the second 
year. The chairman and chief executive officer of 
Steinberg, Melvyn Dobrin, stated that the 11-day work | 
stoppage cost the company about $36 million, adding to | 
' 


the $20 million loss incurred during the price war last 
spring. Mr. Dobrin pointed out, however, that the conces- 
sions made by the workers in this agreement will enable 
Steinberg to increase its market share, which fell from 30 
to 20 per cent in 1983 as well as its financial position. It 
is interesting to note that the disputes in the large food 
chains led to an increase in the number of consumers 
shopping at Métro-Richelieu, which now holds about 29 
per cent of the Quebec food market. Moreover, small in- 
dependents and other retailers found their stores full of 
shoppers, which caught them somewhat by surprise. 
Meanwhile, settlements have not been reached in the 
strikes by A & P employees in Quebec and Provigo’s 
2,200 workers, which began on September 28 and Oc- 
tober 20 respectively (LeD 2,25,29,31/10,5,14,19/11, 
GM 1,18,25,28/10; 4,19/11, FT 24/11). 


The ‘‘Canada Tomorrow”’ conference, held in the second 
week of November, dispelled little of the mystery surroun- 
ding technological change in Canada, according to com- 
mentators. The seminars and discussions were reportedly 
rather abstract, and controversial issues were avoided, and 
here was also a lack of enthusiasm among some of the 
/00 participants. For example, Heather Menzies, author of 
‘Women and the Chip”, complained that the underprivileg- 
2d of technological change — women, young people enter- 
ng the labour force and people with little education — were 
1ot mentioned in the discussions. Despite predictions of a 
igher standard of living and the creation of more, better- 
aid jobs than those that were lost, Mrs. Menzies and 

ither observers stated that people whose job security is 
nreatened by technological change have a right to expect 
lovernments and technocrats who are planning for the 
Jture to make special efforts to retrain these people and 
nable them to share in the benefits of high technology 

aM 11/11). 


Survey conducted by the consulting firm Public Affairs In- 
smnational has shown once again that, despite encouraging 
‘edictions concerning technological change, the people 
Ost seriously affected — such as low-income workers with 
tle education and workers over 50 — are depending on 
vernments to provide job security or training and 
2velopment opportunities. There is also a tendency for 
*ople with uncertain futures to be more receptive to 
lionism, says the Ontario Regional Director of the Cana- 
an Labour Congress Ralph Ortlieb, because they feel 

®y have to join forces to influence government policy in 
S area. The survey also demonstrated that Canadians 

'2 becoming more positive in their attitude toward 
shnological change, as the proportion of people inter- 
"wed who thought that high technology would help 


strengthen the Canadian economy rose steadily from 41 
per cent in 1980 to 49 per cent in 1982 and 54 per cent 
in the summer of 1983. In addition, while the poor remain- 
ed somewhat apprehensive, people already affected by 
technological change along with high-income workers and 
professionals appear better capable to adapt. According to 
a Study presented at the conference by the economic 
forecasting firm Informetrica, the positive impact that 
technology will have on productivity will improve the Cana- 
dian competitive position in the long run, leading to faster 
economic growth and consequently more jobs, which will 
compensate for the jobs lost early in the process. The 
recommendations of the study focussed on the promotion 
of economic growth in order to accelerate the creation of 
new jobs (GM 14,24,26/10; 11,15/11). 


Recently, the government of British Columbia entered the 
technology race. The provincial and federal governments 
have put together some $19 million to be allocated in the 
form of subsidies and interest-free loans for the construc- 
tion of a factory to produce integrated circuits and other 
small-scale articles. This program will generate about 
1,150 jobs by the end of 1983. The initiative, part of the 
recovery strategy of the provincial government, is designed 
primarily to shift job creation from the traditional industries 
— mining, logging and fishing — to the more promising high 
technology sector (GM 10/9). 


While the Toronto Stock Exchange was preparing to 
publish an index of high technology stocks toward the end 
of the year, a number of firms have already discovered 
how volatile some innovations can be. Texas Instruments 
stopped manufacturing its 99/4A home computer at the 
end of October after sustaining serious losses in earlier 
quarters ($119.2 million in the second quarter of 1983 
and $110.8 million in the third quarter). This followed the 
bankruptcy of another personal computer manufacturer, 
Osborne Computer. Consumers and educational institu- 
tions that purchased these computers undoubtedly will be 
seriously affected by difficulties in obtaining spare parts or 
additional materials (software, printers and so on). A 
number of analysts believe that consumers will probably 
delay buying this type of computer until the market 
stabilizes, or will deal only with large firms such as Apple 
Computer Inc. and IBM. The latter may well benefit from 
these developments when it introduces its new PCJr home 
computer in early 1984 (NYT 31/10, 2/11, FT(C) 7/11, 
GM 4/11). 
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News Chronology 


Nov. 3. The 7,500 workers of the Steinberg food chain 
went on strike today. On November 14, an agreement 
was reached between the two parties. * 

Nov. 14 A settlement was reached between the B.C. 
government and striking civil servants to end a two-week 
old labour dispute (LeD, GM 15/11).* 

Nov. 15 The Finance Minister of Quebec, Mr. Parizeau, 
introduced a supplementary budget today. * 

Nov. 18 The minimum wage in Ontario, the lowest in 
Canada, will increase from $3.50 an hour to $3.85 next 
March and $4 in October. The increase is the first since 


1981 and will affect about 200,000 workers (GM 18/11). 


*For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 


data. Labour market 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Additional worker 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
Itcan also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ’discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended. 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in - 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of retur 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had anew 
job to start in four weeks or less frorr 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. | 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powerec 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


onsumer prices 


Iplicit prices 


dustry prices 


speyres price 
ex 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, Paasche price 
excise and other taxes applicable to index 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base Real 
weighted price indices designed to 

measure movement in prices of 

products sold by Canadian Estab- 

lishments classified to the manufac- 

turing sector by the 1970 Standard 

Industrial Classification. 


Nominal 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
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Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 
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National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 — June 83 
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Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 

(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 — Sept. 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Sept. 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Sept. 83 
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DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 1 


1:41 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
USIN X VESTMEN 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT ON “is a NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- — EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 

1978 2.6 1.7 “1.7 1.3 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 3 “2.7 13.4 12.1 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 ~122 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 5 5.4 8.2 ie 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 -2.1 5 -23.1 “7.2 -14.9 -3948 -24 ote “11.3 4.4 
1981 IV -.5 1.9 -12.0 3.0 9 -1804 -364 =e -4.7 ~.8 
1982 | “1.6 -2.0 5.4 aVe§ -6.2 - 1692 60 -2.9 -7.4 -2.2 
1H 0 8 -9.6 5.9 5.7 -1368 -104 5.0 4 -1.4 
III -.2 -.2 -5.6 -B.1 -9.7 160 220 1.4 -1.2 -.8 
IV 5 ‘8 11.7 1.7 -.9 - 1000 -32 -9.2 ~5.7 -.7 
1983 | 7 1.3 9.0 “4.7 -1.9 2876 -300 4.4 6.1 1.8 
I 1.4 e 23.6 -2.7 1.9 -416 64 6.5 4.9 1.8 
II 1.0 7 5.1 -2.4 4.4 2996 -52 2.0 5.4 2.0 

’ NATIONAL INCOME A E RE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-007, CS CAN 

(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 

DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 2 1:41 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SPU PIM OSS onc aaa ue —————————E——E—E—E——E—EE 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
Va eee 
1978 <Jete'd 3.4 243 4.0 3.3 4.6 552 =1074 3.6 1,2 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 ais, 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 al 
1980 1.3 les a 2.5 = ine =55 at 3.5 1.3 1.0 
1981 74k) ent 2.0 3.4 <9 men 1.6 SEL 3.1 1.7 
1982 -4.7 -4.8 =99 =o Sears =35 -8.4 Sens -§.9 P| 
1981 IV -.8 ryt) cane 13 ie hon? -6.0 Pay 1.6 =1"0 0 
1982 I ae..6 “Ete =3),2 bh aaa = hei ane a ote 20 at 
II ed, =a? -3.4 =o6 S32 “2.4 FO: -8.8 sey’ 14 «5 
III -1.4 159 e2a7 =" 6 eZ ase, ae) a <a ras we 
IV en] = 1.0 ahiA(o =.4 =Sieil =855 Pad iio hid 15 
1983 I eth 1.6 4.2 vl Siz Soi Sal gd 1.8 eT 
I] 1.8 1.9 Zarit 1.3 3.0 3.4 dio 4.9 2.0 .0 
II! 1.8 ie] 3.2 et 4.4 6.0 2.6 fee, ore =a 
1982 SEP Si -.6 -1.6 at =V aay -6.5 =, 6 1.0 6 sd 
OcT At) -1.0 E2n10 A) -2.8 -5.4 elie Vac? = Tee 2 
NOV a ae ae nl 4 SPY 122 4.3 <3 ad 
DEC SO, are “i -.4 Fre .0 =e re ac 4 6 
1983 JAN ict 1.8 5 3 §.3 10.8 3.1 ree af ste 
FEB =o7 Sai, ao Sad Sail Sheath Ri ei: -.6 = fF! 
MAR 9 1,0 ‘3 hoe! 43 2 Se 2.0 Wy 231 
APR 4 4 Yi nt hate 1.4 1,5 -.6 4 re 
MAY 8 3) 1.8 | let 1.8 a] “ih te. + 
JUN 1.6 ioe 2.4 lee 2:2 2.1 1.5 5.0 pI =a 
JUL 13 ¥ aS an ee Zan ae “1 a a 
AUG on ne 52 ne gol 1.6 19 id ot *E 
SEP RE x) Um aes 1.8 a? 1.3 4 3 .0 
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DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 3 1:41 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC AVERAGE 


NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC - INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
ee 
1978 is 11.0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.6 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 204 10.8 18.8 Wied 16.6 1.86 38.6 197.4 Tat 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 he 10.0 one 2.04 38.3 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.5 13.8 3.6 2.05 38.3 180.0 PANE: 13.8 
1982 3.4 =rA0 Als =326 -11.4 2na2 37.5 130.4 Ss ee =TWS02 
1981 IV 1.6 le Zeb 20 Sad all 38.1 135.3 10.0 te 
1982 I zoe 2 ilo! = 2io =3.6 2.26 S7.0 LGSin -24.0 Be 9 
I] 2.0 1.5 2.6 ane SEL 2.24 37.5 118.0 =22is -3.3 
ITI 6 on -7,4 ay -4.1 2.19 Wie) 96.3 3: ~4.2 
IV ee 2.3 Ct -4,.9 = Sno 2.19 37,3 137.7 18.8 =3.6 
1983 | ats oe ie 4.2 8.8 1.98 37.8 176.7 15:2 4.1 
I] 2.0 So UeAGds 629 ine 1.81 38.2 221.0 iad 5.7 
ITI 3.2 5.4 1.6 3.9 24.2 1.76 38.6 130.0 =5.3 tai! 
1982 NOV .0 1.8 26.6 Aid 15.5 Zab S702 137.0 Sivas 9 
DEC ek) ie 18.9 Sot -14,4 Zan) 37.5 157.0 6.5 ‘Ss 
1983 JAN 3 =ta3 Alta Lh Slog 13.8 ekki 37.6 174.0 8.8 3.9 
FEB Sale Phi) -4,0 12 3.8 1.97 37.9 171.0 A ie. = 59 
MAR 2.8 4.9 20.1 -.4 -4.4 1.97 38.0 185.0 Zr 8 
APR =PAIL Wiis ec 3.4 7.4 1.90 38.2 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 Yall =3'.0 4.5 10.0 ayht, 38.2 275.0 SPP =1,8 
JUN 3.3 $.0 ky “9 “3.4 iS 38.3 200.0 =Sin 1:8 
JUL “9 =on10 ala 1.0 4.9 eA 38.4 135.0 Sno 1.5 
AUG Not 5.4 6.4 .4 3.6 Deu 38.7 123.0 8 tle 
SEP ne -7.4 PEiG Lick 43.6 Vets 38.7 132.0 .0 Sols! 
OCT 4.2 ohh, 2.5 112.0 5.4 
NOV 119.0 
SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 4 1:41 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMEN 


OTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY~- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1978 220) 1.6 3.4 Stod/ 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6) 2809 
1979 Sg <5) 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 Thnk 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Ze m| Ning 2.8 2.8 64.0 aoe 139 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 ed 2.6 7200) 64.7 we) a 7.6 13.3 5.6 2895 
1982 eho! =Si2 =3.3 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 IV ee Silo =6 323 64.6 Soni 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I Si liatt 15: Shot 16 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
II Ja eli alias 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
Il] Sie Sl Sar aif 64.2 56.4 12.1 20.8 9.3 947 
IV Shey =a109 =o 7 63.9 5555 12e7 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 I 8 Wow! me .0 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.8 3°93 911 
II 1.0 5.7 1.4 1.3 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 CRY 713 
ITI 6 Ma 1.3 at 64.5 57.0 Lys 19.3 §.2 781 
1982 NOV re ono S50} 9) 63.8 ES oul 12.7 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC Sat.) =o ae 53 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN ar 1.3 .0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.8 390 
FEB 4 a 3 4 63.8 55.8 Pak) 20.7 8.9 270 
MAR af ea 3 4 63.9 55.9 12.6 Zils LE 251 
APR 21 as 6 5 64.2 56.1 12.5 21.5 Be 243 
MAY 4 6 a) 5 64.4 56.4 12.4 aio 3.6 228 
JUN “)) 6 8 .3 64.5 56.6 ne 20.1 9.7 242 
JUL =a 6 .6 a} 64.7 56.9 12.0 138.7 9.5 257 
AUG 6 a al =r 64.5 56.9 11.8 19.4 9.3 248 
SEP <9 =f 4 el, 64.4 WEL 11.3 18.9 8.9 276 
OCT real -.4 64.0 56.9 dive 18.5 8.8 
NOV aid 2 64.1 57.0 Wilag 18.8 8.7 
SOURCE: EMPLOYM , EARNINGS AN RS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR CE, CATA -001 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 
PAYROLLS AND HOURS. 
(2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 5 1:41 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SIDEN N- VERA 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 


DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 


neh FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
Ss (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1978 8.8 1 6.4 A fe 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.1 180 
1979 | Ry Agsat thee 85.38 14.5 105.4 oie | 8.7 109.2 2083 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 10.1 107.6 230.3 
1981 ea) 11,4 N27 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 11.9 107.9 258.6 
1982 10.8 dia 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 106.3 291.3 
1981 IV 2.5 oly aio 83.91 ¥e3 2g 1.6 2.8 107.3 27352 
1982 | 20 RC) 27, 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 iy. 106.8 te 
I! ood 4.1 2.8 80,37 1.9 1.9 2.5 1.8 106.2 289.4 
III 7 1.9 aie 80.02 8 2.9 2.8 ee 106.1 293.3 
IV 1.6 -1.0 eda 81.21 <a 1.8 1.0 2.4 106.0 299.8 
1983 | .6 4 ads 81.48 sd 2.8 .9 .9 107.3 297.9 
I] 1.4 Zee ila 81.23 ua) 4.5 3.1 al 107.7 300.9 
III 1.6 9 1.8 81.11 9 1.9 TZ 1.6 108.2 302.6 
1982 NOV ld 3 8 81.55 oa | 1.8 1.0 8 106.3 298.2 
DEC .0 -.4 4 80.76 3 a] .0 1.9 106.0 303.8 
1983 JAN TE J 2 ae 81.40 i 1.5 4 -1.0 107.7 295.7 
FEB .4 6 A] 81.48 ;3 we | a 106.7 298.1 
MAR 10 SR idee! 81,55 .6 8 ra 8 107.4 299.9 
APR +0 * be) ee} 81.16 -6 ait = 2 Ff 107.2 300.0 
MAY i 1.6 al 81.38 5 5.0 4.6 ia 107.4 301.4 
JUN nr | 37) 1.4 81.16 ae Va OK 8 108.6 301.5 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 AG Sa <2 108.2 302.6 
AUG 5 elo 6 81.06 ne Ay 55 | 8 108.2 302.0 
SEP .0 =1,0 58 81.14 9 =o ae | .4 108.1 303.4 
OcT 6 nae | .4 81.18 AY are | 
NOV 80.86 
; S Ss - ; - ; S Cc Y = 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME, INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 6 1:41 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
AL_EXPEN ____ BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
nn he ee ee a ee a ae NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 


DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


78 4. 4.9 10.5 Ta 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 13.2 6.7 
1978 31 litml 10.4 8.4 tee 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.4 1155 12.0 10.1 5:2 Teo 10.4 156 15.2 1.4 
1981 8.8 7.9 14.9 ees 9.5 11,8 11.6 Tal 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 1x8 11.6 2.8 9.5 Vad 2.5 4,3 10.1 
1981 IV 2.0 1.4 2.3 | <i S08 2s5 3.0 Boe a2 
1982 | 6 1.6 3.2 3.0 1.3 1.8 1.6 ai | 8 2.5 

I] 1.5 1.4 3.1 3.7 6 1.8 1.9 | ‘i, 1,8 
Ill aye er: eae 3.2 =e 2.0 W/ 7 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 1.5 1.4 at 0 4 9 208 a ih. 1.6 
1983 | 1.0 4 ml 1.4 5 ay 6 =210 =1.4 1.6 
II eid Vt 1.6 1.6 =75 1.0 6 6 =1.4 1.0 
III ) “a Aa 1.8 1 1.4 «3 v2 1.8 Ay 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 7 1:41 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


XPORTS OF GOODS ORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF RIC INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


a 


1978 1954 9.6 8.8 18.3 Sd 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 Zane pe 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 Salas 23 10.2 She 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 ei 6.5 14.7 29) 11.5 7368 104.0 
1982 a 2 st) -14.5 -16.1 1.8 18338 102.6 
1981 IV 205 ae Wed, =oi0) =a4, = Die 2618 104.7 
1982 I maine -4.6 1.8 ata) a1) 1). 250 3522 103.9 
I] 4.8 7 =4.9 ule d 0 mine 4755 101.1 
III 2.4 aie 259 e473 saline 3.4 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 eh 3 =O -9.6 =3'.6 5010 104,7 
1983 I 2.4 2.4 4 10.4 UAE sou 4034 105.9 
I! 8.7 12.0 S20 6.9 10.1 =3 0 5251 106.0 
III 1.3 ral Ue 8.6 6.6 ow) 4074 105.8 
1982 OCT -12.6 -14.0 ae -14.7 S24 Sea ai! 1571 105.7 
NOV ome ana Sieh 8.5 5.9 2.5 1652 103.1 
DEC Jontl Cath 1.4 =o aif SAY 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN -3.9 6?! 1.9 8.8 5.4 3.4 1240 103.7 
FEB 6.2 thot) Silele 1a) Ba =6..9 1449 109.6 
MAR -4.2 Zee Sebo) =X Ne -4.9 ak 1345 104.4 
APR 10.8 10.2 1.6 8.9 3.0 0 1986 106.1 
MAY siren -.4 SU 3 26 Sane 1710 106.5 
JUN Sky 5) .0 8 = 423 1.0 1555 105.5 
JUL =S 254 3.3 a0) ae sil 1481 108.3 
AUG 3°9 3.2 as S22 6.2 2.8 1424 105.4 
Sle Sa! 3.3 =3.3 3.3 5.2 Cost 1169 103.8 
OCT 2.8 2.1 16) 223 6 1.6 1107 103.2 
SOURCE; A, EXPO ANADA, IMPO 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 8 1:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS RANSF 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 4315 -1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 ~4967 ~4917 
1973 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 SUM 900 41 1256 -2325 -1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 “7316 -5766 
1982 18338 ~ 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 IV 2618 S321 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 2 -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I] 4755 =352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 =295 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 | 4034 -394 -2308 142 -4027 257 2 235 7 242 
II 5251 -561 -2472 149 - 4343 235 1 245 908 1154 
Ill 4074 -536 -2383 110 - 4463 151 7 203 -389 - 186 


SOURCE: QUA LY ESTIMATES OF ANADIAN BALANCE 0 NATIONA NTS, AL - ' A 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 9 1:41 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
A HART. BANK 0 ALT N 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT N 
ET OF NET- 
LAVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 
1978 135 -2325 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 -31 - 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 ate 298 1908 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 -4400 -6900 11010 -99 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 -200 11804 -539 9090 ~4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 5279 -6 2720 946 2707 - 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 -27 4502 1813 - 1587 anes . i588 
II -165 -705 3199 -100 1899 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
II! 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 -1476 1435 -2002 ) 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 0 545 
1983 I -200 -600 1355 -352 808 169 -776 1194 0 575 
II 380 -550 1643 -468 1064 1849 1728 -3680 0 181 
III -125 -550 1412 -34 153 89 2061 -2394 0 264 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 10 1:41 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


“NSS a eae CANADA-U.S.  90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO —s+iDOW _JONES 
COMMERCIAL _—- FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY —- MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
tN ASS SRS SRT HG ITESTIR 
1978 10.1 ad 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.1 814.0 
1979 Ton 15.7 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14,25 12 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.0 15.2 13.1 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 a9 9.3 5.0 15.81 2.01 14.15 17,89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 IV -3.2 9 ey 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.0 2.4 0 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.2 2.7 1.0 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
III -2.0 1.0 1.5 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV is 1.0 1.2 13.08 1.95 10.88 15.05 12.17 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 6.3 2.7 1.0 11,67 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 2092.6 1106.1 
II 3.2 5 “1.7 11.00 137 9.32 13,13 11.35 2402.8 1216.1 
III 250 1.4 -.3 11.00 - 22 9,33 13.51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
1982 NOV 0 -.2 -.8 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 5.3 og 4 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 -.2 12.00 1.53 10. 05 14,05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 3.1 1.5 8 11,50 1.02 9,50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR -.3 5 6 11.50 03 9.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR 1 0 -1.5 11.00 70 9,30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 1.6 -.8 -1.2 11.00 54 9.35 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 5 9 -.2 11,00 2.14 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 1.0 ie | 11.00 -.28 9.35 13.08 12.03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG 3 5 2 11.00 -.46 9.35 13.57 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP -.1 5 2 11.00 08 9,30 13.88 11.76 2499.6 1233.1 
OCT -1.4 -.2 4 11.00 -.05 3.30 13.10 11.73 2361.1 1225.2 
NOV 1.3 -.4 -1.0 
(1) iRRENCY Jane WENEKOEEE SONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONA 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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DEC 21, 1983 TABLE 11 11:09 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


OMPOS FADING IND AV 5 5 

WORKKEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 

[TERED NOT BCT ¢ MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 

DATA (3) 

1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 74 38.61 81.3 141,32 11549,7 
FEB 143,00 142.1 .39 38.68 84.2 141.94 11495.9 
MAR 143,45 143.9 32 38.71 87.1 142.27 11430. 1 
APR 144,12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 93.9 143.31 11289.2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 32 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 
JUL 145.28 143.5 .03 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144,19 137.0 -.75 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 -1.52 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835.4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 -2.77 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 73.7 139.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128,25 122.0 -2.42 38,24 73.1 137.73 10187.6 
FEB 125.27 119.9 -2.33 38.16 71.7 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 -2.31 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 
APR 119.78 Lis 2.12 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY 117,59 114.8 -1.82 37.91 62.5 135.15 10015.6 
JUN 115,65 112.7 -1.65 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979.5 
JUL 113,99 Vite? -1.44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 
AUG 112.95 113.6 -.91 37.68 49.2 135.57 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 113.7 - 45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 115.7 92 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 117.9 71 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 114,98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138,43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120,87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124.31 132.3 2.85 37.69 Tons 144.03 9817.3 
APR 128.11 137.5 3.05 37.86 85.1 146.53 9921.3 
MAY 132.12 141.5 3.14 38.02 90.6 149.05 10030. 4 
JUN 135.86 142.4 2.83 38.15 91.9 151.63 10119, 1 
JUL 139.38 145.8 2.59 38.26 90.6 154.03 10191.8 
AUG 142.34 146.0 2.12 38.40 86.3 156.09 10242.0 
SEP 144,88 148.4 1.79 38.52 81.3 157.89 10270.8 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


DEC 21, 1983 TABLE 12 11:09 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 

NE ADE- NER A E PC G 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 

GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1.54 1722.9 -.12 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1.56 1732.9 -.10 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 1.57 1750.1 -.07 
APR 2948, 1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 -.03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 1.59 1767.2 02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 aot 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 #22 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 37 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 -.27 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 42 1451.0 -,48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 - 68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1.37 1383.3 - 85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 - 96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1,00 
JUL 2550. 1 79666 392583 1,34 1233.2 -,99 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 - 92 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1,36 122252 -.80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -,66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 =.51 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 136 1428.2 —739 
1983 JAN 2400.3 83792 386994 1.37 1543.2 Sr! 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1,38 1665.4 -,14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 =208 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1.42 1899.8 45 
MAY 2500.8 89181 424265 1,45 2003.9 31 
JUN 2559.3 91449 438718 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2623.0 95701 449869 1.53 2136.9 56 
AUG 2708.5 99799 459639 1.56 21727 64 
SEP 2987.6 101884 464967 1.58 2197.1 69 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


CE: 
C4) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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DEC 21, 1983 TABLE 13 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL "TURING ST RTS. : TE PRIC 
STARTS SALES Pp 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS tad ee mth INDEX 


SUPPLY 


11:09 AM 


TRADE 


ALANCE (1) 


(1) M1 


1978 5.8 14.4 2.3 11.5 1 
1979 4.1 13.5 -14.4 11.6 He cA 11.3 
1980 -3.5 7.3 -24.3 .7 ‘5 7.2 13.5 
1981 2.9 8.9 -15.4 9.1 11 7.6 10.3 
1982 -8.2 -5.3 -3.7 2.6 = 3.7 6.2 
1981 IV -4.4 -4.0 -9.5 1.2 a 
1982 | -3.3 -2.8 3.7 ae By os po 
II “1.5 1.4 5.2 2,1 4 9.4 1.3 
II -.9 -.5 18.1 ‘2 eu 10.0 1.9 
IV -2.1 4.1 12.4 2.8 =5 10.7 5 
1983 I 2.4 3.3 34.9 8 0 10.4 -.1 
II 4.3 5.7 =e 5.9 ‘9 10.1 ‘0 
II 5.0 4.4 5.9 1.2 1.7 9.4 1.2 
1982 NOV “7 yi 19.2 1.7 0 10.7 
DEC x3 A -6.0 0 ‘0 10.8 3 
1983 JAN Tt 2.4 32.3 2 ‘0 10.4 2 
FEB 5 “1 5.3 -1.2 ‘0 10.4 -.2 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 2.3 ‘0 10.3 i 
APR 1.9 1.0 -7.4 2.3 ‘4 10.2 ‘6 
MAY 1.3 2.8 20.0 3.1 4 10.1 5 
JUN 1.3 3.5 =3,9 ‘8 1.2 10.0 12 
JUL 2.3 -.8 2.8 ‘4 ‘5 9.5 ‘4 
AUG 1.4 2.0 6.9 “1.7 3 3.5 ie 
SEP 1.3 198 “13.5 1.3 ‘4 3.3 ‘4 
ocT 8 -2.7 ‘0 8.8 4 
NOV 


“N@OLON 


COKCOMUMMMOOUM BHMoOrWwUwu 


Onn © 
UIA 


NWW wo n 
NOMWMw2Mmo 


=A 


Wt a. 
N—-NY4@ONNW wow 


CO-=97eEMR MOuONW 


OMNI 3YWO OW = wr 


“pets SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 21, 1983 TABLE 14 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOS LEADING x AVERAG NDEX NDEX 
RIE WORKWEEK NET OF 
y NO PERCENTAGE CHANG MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES 
FILTERED (HOURS ) 


NDEX 


OF PRIVATE 


HOUSING 
BUILDIN 
PERMIT 
(UNITS 


G 
s 
) 


L 

CLAIMS FOR 

UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

INSURANCE 
(2) 


11:09 AM 


[I 


ORDERS 
CONSUMER 

GOODS 
$ 1972 


(BILLIONS) 


Pee vaste eee eT 


1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.78 120.8 131,24 107.8 457 33.55 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1.20 39.88 121.0 132.46 106.6 438 33.90 
MAR 142.27 141.7 er .93 39.94 12023 133.27 104.4 424 34,13 
APR 142.78 144.6 ‘35 2.05 39.99 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34,38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 .37 -.07 40.04 121.1 133.98 99.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143.60 143,2 21 -.90 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 399 34.87 
JUL 143.68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 -.35 40.03 119.2 132.17 84.8 397 34.73 
SEP 142.91 139.3 -.45 -2.18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
ocT 141.72 136.9 - 83 -1.72 39.85 117.9 127.04 73.5 431 33.69 
NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 .07 39.73 S724 124.88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 -.58 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 

1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 - 95 -.81 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY 135.15 136.2 -.12 15 38.88 114.4 115.11 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 -.29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38.95 113.6 112.56 ee 567 29,80 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 - 22 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1.25 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
ocT 136.72 139.1 50 .80 38.96 112.1 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.96 111.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.43 140.3 67 .93 38.96 112.1 125.80 91.3 609 28.91 

1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 112.2 131.47 97.9 593 29.07 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 172 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2.03 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.07 
APR 146.53 152.6 1.73 1-93 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 516 30.66 
MAY 149.05 154.4 1,72 1.18 39.59 112.8 152.45 121.0 493 31.45 
JUN 151.63 157.3 1.73 1.88 39.76 113.5 157.42 126.9 468 32.28 
JUL 154.03 158.2 1.58 57 39.92 114.1 161.61 132.7 441 33.11 
AUG 156.09 158.9 1.34 44 40.07 114.5 164.18 136.2 421 33.99 
SEP 157.89 160.5 1.15 1.01 40.25 115.1 166.08 136.2 405 34.67 
OCT 159.47 161.8 1.00 af 40.41 116.2 167.41 135.7 394 35.16 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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DEC 21, 1983 TABLE 15 11:09 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1981 JAN 14.28 793.6 -6.17 87 7.20 42 143.86 146.8 .67 48 
FEB 14,27 791-9 S Drie .74 7.86 44 144.87 147.2 sche, yy | 
MAR 14,23 790.6 = Sole Al 7.62 47 145.77 147.2 .62 .00 
APR 14.33 790.2 S26o ek) 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 =O 
MAY 14.38 7839.9 leche, =nO9 8.36 51 146.95 146.9 32 ta 
JUN 14,42 789.6 .42 “719 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14.35 789.2 2,53 Sy ky 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 realy .07 
AUG 14,30 783.0 4.35 ones 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 -.20 
SEP 14,26 788.6 Seas =i $.22 49 147,57 146.5 - 06 -.54 
OCT 14,15 788.5 6.10 -.45 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 ese = ean 
NOV 14.13 789.0 5.86 -.66 1°) 44 146.28 143.0 aie -1.04 
DEC 13.95 790.3 4.41 Oe 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 Shey -1.47 

1982 JAN 13,74 782.5 1.33 -1,06 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 Sy ale, alert iti 
FEB 13.72 URRY?! -3.26 Sto Wl 5.74 34 142.05 isseg =799 1,08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.44 - 1.06 5.38 33 140.84 139.2 =", 85 =O 
APR 13.63 802.1 SAP aby) Sk} 5,34 32 139.74 138.0 ane -.86 
MAY 13539 804.9 = 151.07 -.94 5.22 32 138.98 138.8 00 .58 
JUN 12597 806.7 - 16.23 90 4,89 32 138.30 137.3 -.49 -1.08 
JUL 12.51 807.9 ~16.26 ~ 84 S75 33 137.65 136.4 -.47 - 66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 AU eek) —G 2.81 34 136.94 135.2 = 92 - 88 
SEP es 812.0 -13.66 C5 7/9) 2,02 36 136.20 134.5 -,54 Soe 
OCT 11.63 814.7 -12.10 -,63 .74 38 135.32 132.9 Sak SU 
NOV bee. 818.2 Sets 010 -.86 39 134.45 132.7 -.64 <The 
DEC 11.64 822.8 -12.87 SAL Pa Ith 40 133.69 132.6 =.06 - 08 

1983 JAN Tir2 830.1 -14,82 -.43 Zao 41 133.33 134.3 ail 1.28 
FEB 11.78 840.6 -15.90 -.20 Zag 41 133.14 133.5 -.14 ~,60 
MAR 11,93 852.5 =18.42 .22 1.72 43 133.23 134.6 06 82 
APR 12.28 863.2 -13.85 tf? Use 45 133.60 135.6 28 174 
MAY Pawel 872.4 Suse k) 1,10 et) 47 134.39 137 <3 59 1.70 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.28 lon De 49 135.58 139.8 89 1.38 
JUL 13.48 886.3 -4.56 ek 1.36 51 136.98 140.8 1,03 ay: 
AUG i3sboo 890.8 Sack) nck 3.41 53 138.29 140.6 SKE -.14 
SEP 13.91 893.5 4.43 1.32 4.31 55 139.69 143.0 1,01 17a 
OCT 14,31 895.2 1.20 58 141.15 144.5 1.05 1.05 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) Sera PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 

BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

NOT FILTERED. 


No 


OPW 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
17 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


25 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 33 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
27 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


ag Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

| Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 

33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 
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DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 16 1:12 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- VIDENDS NTERE R E N $s 
peta RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
COME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1978 131703 25722 ~2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 232211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 =3917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 IV 202916 27412 -3272 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 ~3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 ~3052 31584 3968 15028 -3732 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 1 212232 28400 -3036 30560 3932 18344 - 1832 287896 40020 373688 
II 218336 31288 -3152 30156 3944 15960 -3576 295288 42764 384620 
DIT 223540 34568 -3112 31396 4016 15864 ~2540 306164 42996 396740 
SOURCE: AL INC XP COUNTS, CATALO 13-001, ATIS CANADA, 
DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 17 1:12 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


= VIDEN N $ N RM N Cc ROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

ES ans eeepc eee ee eee eee ee 

1978 3.3 22.8 35.7 23.4 Zune i mn Ee Ea? 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 Bay ~2430 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13:93 8.6 5.4 18.0 Zine Unies 331 13.2 4.3 12.2 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 2200 5.6 13.5 101 2am ti (| 14.3 
1982 7.4 -36.1 -10.2 6.7 “1.4 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 5.2 
1981 IV eo aed -30.1 1.3 sitfot| 3.4 1328 1.8 2.8 2.4 
1982 I 1.8 2 ilen oe 6 24.3 Zine 184 4 2.4 13 
II 6 cal Vat 0 ae 6.6 -420 3 ar 5 

II] 0 SHA -14.2 8.7 “12.2 7.3 1404 1.8 159 1.6 

IV 1.3 Sig 6.9 =17. 0D ~2at 1.6 1888 with 1.5 8 

1983 I ate) 24.1 =4/ se 17.5 Tne 5 72 4.4 fin) 3.2 
I] 2.9 10,2 3.8 =123 ac 4.0 -1744 2.6 6.9 2.9 

III 2.4 10.5 =VWes 4.1 1.8 =p 1036 3.7 5 3.2 


: XPE U Ss, ALOG -001, STA CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 18 1:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIX NVESTMENT NVENTO NVES 0 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


[nn nnn nnn eee rn nnn ene 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 - 104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 ~93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
II! 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 Soo tte 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 Sek hy. 362168 
1983 | 220480 80744 14540 25760 24608 CEP! -472 99556 -99524 373688 
Il 226424 82864 17888 25316 25248 -7824 -160 106608 - 102972 384620 
III 231964 84004 16976 25060 26356 2804 -376 108956 - 110508 396740 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATIS S CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 19 1:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INESS NVESTMEN NVENTORY INVESTM OSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 
1978 10.5 10.1 Lint 8.3 12.4 -910 399 13S 18.6 10.5 
1979 11,4 9.4 4.9 24,2 23.4 3797 -3093 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 Ute) 14.0 38) 24.0 Ue -4591 -588 17.9 12.9 1252 
1981 Vine 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 15.2 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 -20.9 Wok) -8.4 -11157 - 184 8 Hot Sa 
1981 IV Wate 2a Siulises 6.6 Joke -3884 - 1696 Zeal -5.0 2.4 
1982 I Wee! 245%} -4.2 ae -4.7 -4132 584 =36 = Slut a3 
II 2.8 3.0 =9.1 -4,2 =3/39 -5896 44 4.5 ne “) 
III 2.4 Pek) =) (0) -6.2 PEE Y 2324 220 Zl tbe 1.6 
IV Zeal 3.6 VAs 7H, .0 ~6232 -232 = (9, = iaO 9 
1983 I 1.6 Sd) 9.5 -4,1 ibs?! 11912 -856 Uae: 4.6 Kine 
II Ath 2.6 23.0 Steal 2.6 ~4492 312 dial 3.5 2.9 
Ill 2.4 1.4 SEs ACY) 4.4 10628 -216 Z4G¢! TEE) 352 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 13-001, STATIS S CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 20 1:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1871 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


USINESS D_INVESTM VENTORY INVESTMEN 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- A SAASees wee NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 =3 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 =32 32141 ~36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 =35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 
1982 | 81180 23012 43908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 ~33716 132248 
II 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 
III 81004 23156 4188 9584 $508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 ~4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 I 82040 23036 5096 9284 9244 - 1500 - 140 32708 ~33376 130452 
II 83220 23048 6300 9032 9424 -1916 -76 34828 -35012 132864 
III 84088 23208 5976 8816 9812 1080 =128 35512 -36900 135548 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 21 1:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


U s Vv Vv Vv N G 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
ee 
1978 2.6 Ave =e 1.3 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 Zoo 7 ot Saf 13.4 12,1 1774 - 136 3.0 6.9 3,2 
1980 1.0 8 =31,6 11.0 4.3 -2307 =122 1.8 =20 1.0 
1981 1-9 5 5.1 8.2 Tal 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 | st) =23 1 aT 2 -14.9 -3948 -24 =1.6 Sir -4.4 
1981 IV ec) bed -12.0 3.0 ra - 1804 -364 eo ts te, 
1982 I = =2.0 “5.4 =125 =B.2 - 1692 60 hae -7.4 WM IBY 
II 0 8 =o =5'.9 Sin - 1368 - 104 5.0 at “1.4 
III era a =5),5 Shh =OC 160 220 1.4 = Ne =e 
IV a5 -8 11.7 ets ao - 1000 -32 eoiece aa07 Hs 
1983 I 51/ le) 9.0 =O 07 ie 2876 -300 4.1 6.1 1.6 
II 1.4 “U1 23.6 seni! 129 -416 64 6.5 4.9 1.8 
III 1.0 ay) sein) -2.4 4.1 2996 = 2.0 5.4 2.0 


RCE: NATIONAL INC U OU , CATALO 13-001, CANA 
1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
2) 


( 
( GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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AGRICULTURE 
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INDUSTRIES 


SERVICES 
INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIES 
EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


TABLE 22 


GOODS 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIES 


PRODUCTION 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL 


TOTAL 
EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


TOTAL 


1983 


DEC 7, 
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CONST- 
RUCTION 


NONDURABLE 


DURABLE 


AN 


A 
TOTAL 


23 
CONTINUED 


TABLE 
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LO 
AND 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
TRAPPING 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 


FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE 


OURCE: 
7, 1963 
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DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 24 4:05 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


A 
—oainnis OTHER UTILITIES TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 


AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
1978 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2.5 
1979 6.8 7.4 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 be 30 24 
1980 3.2 1.0 3.7 4 5 -.2 3.9 3.4 1.2 
1981 2.8 3 1.9 ‘9 ‘8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 “3.1 -8.5 ret “6.7 -14.3 -3.4 8 51 3.3 
1981 IV 1.8 11 ‘4 -2.1 -3.6 . 
1982 1 -1.5 -4.3 2.2 =4;8 -2.8 tie 4 oe "0 
I 1.9 “2.7 -3.1 -2.1 -4.7 -.2 =.9 =.1 8 
Ill -1.3 -1.5 -1.9 -2.3 -4.2 -1.0 6 =< 8 ‘4 
IV -2.0 -3.6 -.8 ‘6 1.0 3 38 a 3 
1983 ] 1.0 9 1.2 1.5 1.8 1.3 -1.2 =. 8 6 
I 2.7 2.7 4.6 2.3 3.4 1.5 3 1.4 4 
II 2.5 3.4 3.2 1.5 1.7 1.4 ‘5 1.0 -.3 
1982 SEP 8 1<4 8 2 1.3 se - - 
OCT -2.8 -4.3 -3.2 5 2,2 5 3 3 4 
NOV 6 ‘0 2.1 =.1 -2.2 1.4 1.1 -12 (2 
DEC -.9 -'8 -2.4 tw -1.8 as “1.8 € ‘4 
1983 JAN ist 1.8 1.0 8 3.5 ~.8 ‘4 al | 
FEB -.2 -1.2 1.2 ‘2 4 ‘0 Ate} “451 4 
MAR 1.5 2.2 1.2 2.3 “4 3.9 ‘0 1.8 4 
APR 7 1.1 11 -1.2 3.4 -4.2 5 3 ‘2 
MAY ‘9 ‘0 2.1 ‘4 “155 1.8 i. 13 12 
JUN 1.5 1.5 2.6 4.7 2.3 6.3 ‘4 3 ~ 5 
JUL -.4 “15 a 3 5.3 -2.9 ‘2 ‘5 14 
AUG 2.2 2.6 ‘4 2.7 -7.0 3 . 3 6 
SEP ‘4 1.5 1.5 =o8 ‘8 ee -.7 2 4 
Y STRY, ~005, 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 25 4:05 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1981 IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7910 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
II 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
111 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 I 16203 7626 8577 16160 7553 8607 20151 17998 2154 
II 16800 7993 8807 16824 8008 8816 20117 17905 2212 
III 17344 8370 8974 19144 10173 8971 22210 19987 2223 
1982 SEP 5345 2561 2784 5178 2385 2783 6838 6103 735 
ocT 5081 2308 2773 4969 2192 2777 6726 5987 739 
NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 709 
DEC 5110 2319 2791 4914 2135 2779 6732 6034 698 
1983 JAN 5445 2606 2839 5436 2587 2849 6721 6013 708 
FEB 5387 2515 2872 5409 2528 2881 6743 6025 718 
MAR 5371 2505 2866 5315 2439 2876 6687 5959 728 
APR 5502 2594 2908 5489 2570 2920 6675 5935 740 
MAY 5610 2682 2928 5667 2743 2924 6731 5995 736 
JUN 5688 2717 2971 5668 2696 2972 6711 5975 736 
JUL 5723 2762 2961 5743 2779 2964 6732 5992 740 
AUG 5762 2756 3005 5996 2981 3015 6967 6217 750 
SEP 5860 2851 3008 7405 4413 2992 8512 7778 733 


a. 5 —— NW MAN 5 


: UR : P AND RDER p = A ; f DA. BA " 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


N 6 
DIGIT 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 26 4:05 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED OR 
OTA DURABLE NONDURAB TOTAL DURABLE NONOURABLE OTAL URABL NONDURABLE 

Sr nnn nn nn ce yet EIdISISSSStSSSEISI SSIS SSSSSSS Sansa 
1978 9.1 10.2 7.9 See VEL) 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.1 Slee) 4.3 373 3.0 3.6 Shee, Ties -8.0 
1980 =Jnd -4.6 -2.0 as =873 S16 =S79 =bu2 ak) 
1981 2.0 V5 208 ib et Zao hoy! -8.4 ~ Tso 
1982 =ono -12.6 Sh = 1059 -14.7 1h?! 752 =17 Gr -13;4 
1981 IV =4.3 -6.7 -2.0 -6.2 -10.5 San os -5.5 -3.6 
1982 I ae Ysa) -4.0 =dieo Sag St = helt, yl. =6a) 

II -2.4 =3,0 lng as 1.0 = 14 eines: aan Sunk 

III 3 2 3 alesh =2..8 xo sil elit! sind 

IV -6.4 laine =O -4.0 shel =lid = Vink: ala Oink 
1983 1 clots Shr 250 6.2 9.7 Soe itt = ilne 4.3 

I] dn if 4.8 2a7 4.1 6.0 2.4 na oe Ve 

III ane 4.7 Usk 13.8 27.0 1.8 26.8 30.2 -.4 
1982 SEP =Orar =Ore ae =5..0 Chet! evils =2n4 -2.8 1.3 

OCT -4.9 ANGE, a -4.0 = Cual -.6 a16 Sek 6 

NOV 1.0 8 1.3 os 16.6 0 3.0 3.9 “4.1 

DEC =o Sie) =0 Slee =Ohte a Peis) = Zino = 1 36 
1983 JAN 6.6 12.4 Wd! 10.6 Zine 2.5 = 2 Sat) 1.5 

FEB ith 350 Wid =o 36) Tew 3d) 2 Unc) 

MAR Se) -.4 ve Salad =300 ne Col S03] 1.5 

APR 2.4 Jak, 15 3.3 5.4 155 = as Sik 1.6 

MAY 2.0 3.4 aT Siz 6.7 ae 8 .0 a0 

JUN 1.4 ins 1.5 .0 eae 1.6 ae =.3 Bh 

JUL 6 Nad Ons! ec! 3.1 Sic; 73 .3 5 

AUG all mine. 5 4.4 Ys) Weu Sok) Sin 1.4 

SEP lie 365 BL 23:55 48.0 Pals 2212 2551 a ace 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, ATISTICS CANADA. BASED 3 

SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 27 4:05 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AL _VAL VENTORY OWNE AL_IN 0 M A 
OTAL DURABL 0 TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 11393 5941 5452 1.95 2.00 1.9) 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1,96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 2a 2.32 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 PLE Y:! 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2.55 2.00 
1981 IV 12732 6947 5785 asia 2c5it 1.93 
1982 I 12717 6896 5821 Zanes 2.00 2.04 
II 12323 6691 5632 2.29 esa 2.03 
Ill 11854 6339 5515 2.20 2.46 kin 
IV 11238 5883 5355 2.25 20) 1.95 
1983 I 11018 5650 5368 2.06 2.25 1,90 
I] 10764 5570 5194 1.94 2) 1,79 
II! 10964 5693 5271 1.88 2.02 1.75 
1982 SEP 11854 6339 5515 gre 2.47 1.98 
OCT 11718 6223 5495 2.31 2.70 1.98 
NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 2n0e 1,95 
DEC 11238 5883 5355 2.20 2.54 1,32 
1983 JAN 11221 5761 5460 2.06 eae 1.92 
FEB 11162 5711 5451 2.07 A241 1.90 
MAR 11018 5650 5368 2.05 2.26 1.87 
APR 10982 5664 SE 2.00 2.18 1.83 
MAY 10828 5559 5269 1.93 2.07 1,80 
JUN 10764 5570 5194 1.89 2.05 1,75 
JUL 10807 5600 5206 1,89 2.03 1.76 
AUG 10828 5615 5213 1.88 2.04 1,73 
SEP 10964 5693 5271 1.87 2.00 Tere 
: INVENTO , SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING IND GUE 31-001, s ADA 


; : ON 1 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 28 4:05 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OXNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


an C N 
ABLE  NONOURA 0 L ON [ URABL 
1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 IV 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 I 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
11 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
II] 4333 2324 2008 2560 1695 B65 4961 2320 2641 
1V 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 I 4080 2111 1968 2340 1501 839 4538 2039 2559 
11 4034 2094 1940 2283 1493 790 4447 1983 2464 
II] 4062 2124 1937 2338 1532 806 4565 2037 2528 
1982 SEP 4333 2324 2008 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
OCT 4283 2278 2004 2519 1663 B56 4916 2282 2634 
NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2158 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4146 2148 1999 2361 1522 840 4713 2091 2622 
FEB 4124 2147 1977 2324 1481 842 4714 2083 2632 
MAR 4080 2111 1968 2340 1501 838 4598 2039 2559 
APR 4076 2107 1969 2354 1533 821 4552 2025 2527 
MAY 4038 2081 1958 2287 1481 806 4503 1997 2505 
JUN 4034 2094 1940 2283 1493 730 4447 1983 2464 
JUL 4033 2085 1948 2318 1534 784 4455 1980 2475 
AUG 4021 2088 1932 2323 1520 802 4485 2006 2479 
SEP 4062 2124 1937 2338 1532 806 4565 2037 2528 
OURCE: 5, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS , CATALOGUE 31-001, S_CANADA. 
ore LOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 29 4:05 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
RAW MATERIAL GOODS IN PROC NISHED GOODS 
A URABLE  NONDURA AL URABL ABLE ~ TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
a ee 
1978 120 141 -21 46 33 13 -232 ~12 ~160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 -13 307 232 75 
1980 -69 -28 -40 -16 -19 3 ~23 -16 -7 
1981 305 306 =1 ~49 -70 21 312 130 181 
1982 -795 -585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 -255 -157 
1981 IV 25 28 -3 -62 -53 “9 104 76 28 
1982 | -66 -73 6 27 22 5 25 0 25 
11 -239 -123 -116 -69 ~44 -25 -87 -39 -48 
III -271 -225 ~46 “74 -59 -13 -127 68 “88 
1V -219 ~165 -54 -173 -143 -30 -223 -148 75 
1983 | -34 ~48 15 ~47 “51 : -140 ~133 sn] 
1 ~46 “17 -29 -57 -8 -49 -151 “55 96 
111 28 31 -3 55 39 16 118 
1982 SEP -69 ~65 -4 -20 -12 -8 -43 -41 2 
OCT -50 ~45 ~4 “44 -33 -8 -45 -38 er 
: 2 -68 -58 -10 -89 78 1 
aoe roe ay ; “12 -89 -32 -58 
DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 +52 2 “83 33 4. 
1983 JAN 32 ~12 44 -25 730 5 at 4 
FEB -22 “1 -21 -38 -4 3 ne ap a 
MAR ~44 ~36 -8 16 20 ee 118 ae ee 
APR -4 =" - Me a -15 -49 -27 -22 
uUN od cr "17 a at ~16 -56 -14 ~42 
JUN -4 - : : 
AUG “13 3 ~16 “14 19 30 26 i 
SEP 41 36 g 15 12 4 80 31 
G INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STA CANADA. BAS 1570 
seal: ; Fe ae Paley fUE THRE THE 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 30 11:11 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON- DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1978 83.0 85.9 80.3 87.8 tedhe, 80.3 84.0 88.6 76.9 73.1 
1979 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 76.2 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 79.9 94.5 66.5 81.9 72.2 
1981 78.6 84.4 T2a3 83.2 Ue2 324 77.5 90.5 61.0 83.3 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.3 Sona (yes: 56.3 62.7 69.1 52.0 Owe S970) 
1981 IV 74.2 81.4 67.2 81.3 62.5 72.7 86.8 54.6 81.5 65.9 
1982 I 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 73.9 62.0 
II 67.8 74.9 60.8 72.0 Bing 63.5 72.4 55.4 1223 59.5 
Il! 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 71.0 58.0 
IV Goran 73.3 54.0 63.0 Site 56.7 60.2 44.3 Gore? 56.4 
1983 I 66.7 75.3 58.3 Uibe 53.1 58.9 53.6 56.4 68.3 LEE 
II 68.1 Ubon 60.2 74.3 60.7 EE IB) 53.4 56.2 67.8 61.3 
1g 70.5 etl 63.6 81.3 64.1 62.7 S70 57.9 70.2 62.6 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 9), 1983 TABLE 31 14:11 AM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL oT 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 Ved 16 5.4 
1979 otf 14.5 24.9 18.7 Gaied 20 Jak 
1980 2 25.2 45.3 WEL) 31.3 Sein) 10.8 
1981 2 line aa -9.4 21.0 sg 31.4 40.2 
1982 ESA 7 -25.4 Sel}. 7 -33.4 a6 SEE = Sihed 
1981 IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 leet) ale! 46.3 
1982 I -24.0 Shoes) -10.8 -14.1 ie SERIE -36.4 
II 0173) =29..6 32a =Saia 2.0 -19.0 =10a 

III of -3.6 -.4 =10r 1 6.6 5.1 -10.2 

IV 18.8 Wea? Or, -37.4 22.6 56.8 “4.4 

1983 | chs? 6.4 56 13.6 9 20.9 =6.3 
II =f | -10.6 -14.7 525 S2sg -6.4 18.4 

Ill Some 10.7 Wey ti 25.8 -8.8 -14.1 -16.3 

1982 SEP 9.4 11.8 stile? 2a 10.0 6.9 42.6 
OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 3.1 

NOV Sin Ses) Sales 14,2 -40.0 20n0 =5.0 

DEC 6.5 A) SAILS L/ SW) 1252 10.7 -10.6 

1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 =5iae 
FEB Sal Sine) 67.6 -36.0 iRact =o Tite 

MAR 2.1 tO -47.3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 

APR 8.0 -13.8 4.9 7.4 -45.5 18.1 13.8 

MAY e2ane 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 Eel th 6.2 

JUN SS 6.8 “7.4 =25.5 61.4 -9.8 =32.2 

JUL Sie Sige -9.8 31.4 -44.4 20.3 Thi 

AUG 8 26.7 23.0 19.8 39.4 -14.1 13.4 

SEP .0 Sifakt 22.8 4.6 -37.5 6.7 20.6 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 32 11:11 AM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN AN MORTGA N OV i 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING OTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 

(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
1978 183.6 -7.5 “1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5693 2369 3324 2.6 
1979 151.4 “17.5 -1,0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 5667 1684 3983 337 
1980 125.6 “17.1 -15.8 -18,2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14,3 6.4 21e7 -2.9 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12,9 -3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 -.2 
1981 IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 -13.7 “5.1 -5.4 1155 834 321 -.3 
1982 | 140.7 27.5 3.1 37,68 6.5 -8.4 625 193 432 7 
Il 98.0 -30.3 -3,0 -38.8 -3.8 -6.9 738 397 341 -1.1 
III 81.3 -17.0 -3.1 -23.9 -11.5 Tat 615 340 275 -1.8 
IV 112.7 38.5 98.9 7 -3.8 -17,2 1224 717 507 = 152 
1983 I 147.7 31.1 50.8 6.6 -.3 34.6 1067 421 646 -.2 
II 177.0 19.9 10.3 36.6 13.5 -6.5 1387 654 733 3 
III 111.0 -37.3 -46.6 -24.1 -2.4 20.8 or 
1982 OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 TRE: -35.2 287 162 125 -.3 
NOV 112.0 19.1 17.0 21.3 -1.0 Pk if 406 230 176 -.4 
DEC 132.0 17.9 54.5 -17.5 1.1 2.8 531 325 206 -.1 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 -8.5 -.3 16.5 248 80 168 -.1 
FEB 142.0 -2.1 -10.8 18.6 RS -4.7 320 138 182 .0 
MAR 156.0 9.9 -2.2 31.4 -1.9 26.4 499 203 296 a 
APR 144.0 -7.7 9.0 -23.9 4.7 -27.5 382 131 251 a. 
MAY 231.0 60.4 33.0 117.0 13.2 sey 475 261 214 at 
JUN 156.0 -32.5 -34.1 -30.4 2.3 12.9 530 262 268 2 
JUL 116.0 -25.6 -32.9 -16.9 -4.3 14.3 480 271 209 & 
AUG 104.0 -10.3 -5.3 -15.3 -2.9 -15.0 423 255 168 5 
SEP 113.0 8.7 1.9 16.0 -4.3 15.4 2 
OCT 97.0 -14,2 5.5 -32.8 -4,2 -14.6 1 


: $s IONS, C 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 


(1) 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 33 10:11 AM 
INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
v DOLLA 371 DOLLAR 
20. 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE Go0Ds 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 
rere eS ee 

1978 11.1 9.6 10.6 10.6 1.7 2.7 6 4.2 6.3 sie 
1979 11.7 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.3 2.3 2.6 ‘9 ‘2 
1980 9.6 2.9 4.1 7.2 15.0 1.8 -7.3 -6.1 -3.7 4.2 
1981 13.2 3.7 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 4,6 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1982 4.8 -14.4 4 1.8 11.1 -4.2 -18.4 -3.0 -3.9 ‘4 
1. 3.3 1.7 4 2.7 -.3 9 “1.2 #6 7 
ieee o iG -18.4 5.1 te 3.2 -2.8 -18.7 -6.3 -2.2 ‘2 
II 2.8 3.0 2.5 8 3.4 3 8.8 7 24 Rs 
II 3 aA - 18 an 1.2 -1.0 “6.7 “1.5 “1.7 — 
IV 1.8 6.3 ae 8 2 1.1 5.9 4.2 Sy ait 
1883 I 1.6 3.7 ‘4 3.3 7 1.1 1.8 a6 2.1 2.3 
II 2.0 18.4 ‘9 11 =f 1.4 17.6 5.9 =.1 -1.8 
III 2.8 -2.3 4.2 G iB 1.8 “3,7 2.9 sin 1.8 
- B 138 4 ».6 4.9 4 -2.4 -.B 
oa acT ~ Peas -3.3 3 4 “15 -23.0 -3.9 3 -12 
NOV 2.3 28.4 5.6 11 7 2.3 27.6 6.1 7 3 
DEC 2.6 17.6 7.4 1.0 er 3.1 17.0 6.8 9 8 
1983 JAN -2.6 -16.6 -6.9 3 a -2.5 -16.9 -6.9 2 5 
FEB 3 -4.0 -1.0 1.2 ‘8 “uh -5.4 2.4 73 
MAR 4.7 21.3 ae 3.4 4.8 3.7 21.0 6.0 2.6 22 

APR -4.8 6.3 oe “7.5 “6.7 “4.7 6.4 eid -7.6 6.2 
MAY 3.4 pi 4.4 5.6 2.0 3.7 ~5 4.2 5.2 2.5 

JUN 4.4 a 3.9 7.8 3.4 4.5 hy 4.0 2 3. 
JUL -1.2 -3.6 ‘6 5.5 a or) “3.5 2 .8 13 
AUG se 3.8 ‘9 a 6 2 2.5 a - a 

SEP “1.1 -2.9 -3.0 5 3 -1.6 -3.3 ; ; 


: ADE, C : Y SURVEY, CATALO 
zi PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. ; 
(1) THESE INDICATORS. ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS i teevaisaue teeeate “ple fe 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY eae valteiree tr tg a 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND me AS AN 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE hy cor tae ee (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FER TO TECHNICA ; : 

THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 


(2) 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 34 4:06 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


A PLOY MPL 


Ante aie aa PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES ead AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- 


(1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 


1978 a7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 

1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 a ae. 833 

1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 3,3 7.5 13.2 4 3.5 64.0 

1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 

1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 3.3 -3.6 11.0 18.8 B.4 45.3 64.0 

1981 IV 2 a8 -1.2 1.0 =.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13 4 

1982 1 -.6 “1.1 “1.3 4 -1.4 8.9 15.7 6.6 ‘3 a 
II ‘$ -1.2 -1.5 ‘2 -j.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
Il ms -1.2 “2.4 5 8 4.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV -12 = 9 -3.0 “7 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 

1983 | :0 12 -.2 3.0 ‘2 12.5 20.8 9.9 a 63.8 
I 3 1.4 1.2 2.1 11 12.4 20.9 9.7 ‘0 64.4 
II ‘5 13 f.4 4.3 1.3 11.7 19.3 9.2 “5. 64.5 

1982 NOV -.3 -.4 a4 =,3 2.3 12.7 20.5 10.2 4 63.8 
DEC 3 2 ac ‘9 ‘0 : 20-8 10.2 1.2 63.9 

1983 JAN a4 ‘0 24 1.2 a 12.4 20.5 9.9 =3.4 63.6 
FEB ‘4 3 ‘0 1.7 ‘2 12.5 20.7 9.9 11 63.8 
MAR ‘4 3 3 ‘4 3 12.6 21.3 9.9 1.2 63.9 
APR ‘5 rs i c ‘4 12.5 21.5 3.7 “25 64.2 
MAY 5 a 8 ‘0 8 12.4 21.1 9.6 -15 64.4 
JUN 3 ‘5 4 2.2 ‘0 12.2 20.1 9.7 -1.0 64.5 
JUL 3 a 2 3.4 5 12.0 19.7 9.5 “1.7 64.7 
AUG J 4 3 8 2 11.8 19.4 9.3 -2.1 64.5 
SEP a4 4 4 =3.5 4 11.3 18.9 8.9 -3.9 64.4 
oct -.4 2.2 #5 2 ae 1.1 18.5 8.8 -2.0 64.0 
NOV 12 2 ‘0 1.0 4 111 18.8 8.7 4) 64.1 

ABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANA 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 35 4:06 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FOTURE 


TOTAL UN- UNEMPLOY- 
: EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

--- = SSRLonaaScropereereeeprp ee  a  eeees 
1978 911 23.8 27.1 35.2 3.9 1.3 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 13 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 AG 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 27 or3 6.6 2.2 17.2 
1981 IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 212 6.9 107 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 9.1 15.1 
I 1259 91.1 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 5.9 3.2 17.2 
III 1372 22.1 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 
IV 1440 18.6 26.9 42.5 07 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1983 I 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 212 5.4 1.4 20.8 
II 1505 17.8 19.4 51.7 3.4 1.5 5.3 2.8 23.4 
Ill 1344 21.6 23,7 43.4 3.2 1:2 4.3 2.5 21.9 
1982 NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 "ay 1.9 6.4 1.2 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 Hes 2.7 6.4 a 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 6.1 1.2 19.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 a4 5.4 Re 20.8 
MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 17 22.3 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 55.7 2.7 1.8 3.9 2.4 23.5 
MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 1.5 2.9 3.1 23.4 
JUN 1452 19.2 94,9 48.6 3.8 1.3 3.2 2.9 23.3 
JUL 1409 21.6 23.1 44.1 3.3 1.4 4.8 1.6 21.5 
AUG 1365 17.9 25.6 43.1 3.3 1,2 5.1 3.9 22.3 
SEP 1257 25.4 22.4 43.1 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OCT 1238 22.9 25.6 44.1 1.9 tht 3.2 Te 22.0 
NOV 1281 22.4 28.1 41.5 2.4 11 3.3 1.2 21.4 

0 ABOUR FORCE, [0G 7-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 36 4:06 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND 0 
L MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- CI- LABOU MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEM = A = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


ees it i RO ASS en ene cre ee een ene een nnn eee ee eee 


1978 3.3 ae one 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 “bu 5.6 Sife, | 13.0 66.2 ee) 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 Wok 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 Sout <ler4 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 13wa 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 aa 35.2 18.8 65.9 73,18) =O: Joao 8.4 63.3 
1981 IV sek Sele) 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 =rut 13.2 6.2 63.6 
1982 I Site a3 6.1 15.7 66.3 <at SAS Sat 6.6 63.2 
II St, <3).9 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 ato 22.6 8.0 63.5 
II] = sts 15.4 20.8 66.1 a) =o ies 8.3 63.6 
IV ems Su, =o 20.8 65.9 ot Sesh 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 I BAO -1.0 ists) 20.8 65.5 4 a) a0) 3.3 63.2 
II .§ 4 8 20.9 66.2 1.5 sled ae ley 63.8 
III 5 240 toh!) 19.3 66.9 6 1.0 =3.8 9:2 63.8 
1982 NOV Sats 1 -2.6 20.5 65.7 srs io 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC ne = 38 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 3 el 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN Sod: gif See 20.5 65.2 S57! st =3.6 a9 63.1 
FEB st e) 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 3 8 IRE 63.2 
MAR 24 = 2.8 21.3 65.8 4 5 me LSE, 63,3 
APR =218 = oe) aE AVES 65.6 8 1h0) lo?! Sr 63.7 
MAY iene ln U Sal Ziel 66.5 Vv! 3 =k) 9.6 63.7 
JUN ral dix ay 20.1 66.5 4 a 1.8 Ee 63.9 
JUL La) the} rite 197 67.3 nl ag! ate (0) 375 63.9 
AUG ak =e oie 19.4 66.8 sy 3 ara Lhe 63.8 
SEP atl 0 =250 18.9 66.6 .0 at St 8.9 63.7 
OcT =ilins Soff Shel 18.5 65.9 Due arent Sek 8.8 63.5 
NOV 3 =a 2.1 18.8 66.2 me 3 —leo24 8.7 63.5 

CE: THE LABOUR , CATALOG 1-001, ST CS CA 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 37 4:06 PM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
$_ 15-24 AGES 25 AND OV 
MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- NEMPLOY- PARTICI- LAB MPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- A = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


a 


1978 Stow Siz, 4.5 te) 58.9 7.0 6.6 1220 ot! 44.0 
1979 4.2 Sno -4.9 12a 61.0 4.2 5.0 SG.2 70 44.9 
1980 Phe Akaitf 2.3 12.7 62.6 5.5 6.0 Aleks! 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 Seats 12.3 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 = PA) Sait 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1,0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 IV ae iso 9.4 1258 63.0 9 5 12.0 (le) 48.2 
1982 I Ste? ml 5.1 cle 62.5 2 Sl! 2m 153 47,9 
II =a! =? ith 10.8 15.3 62.1 1.6 5 20.0 8.6 48.3 
Ill Sif! ara 15.6 17.8 62.3 1.0 .3 bok} 9.2 48.5 
IV ts .0 “wat. Lihat 62.3 tb O57 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1983 I 0 ane Vel?) Ww 62.7 1.4 1.0 ed. 10.2 48.8 
II Sok! 0 afl Wes 62.7 1.7 2.2 =3.0 Si, 49.4 
Ill 4 2.0 -6.5 16.6 63.4 6 USL =3.5 Sie 49.4 
1982 NOV =i 4 73319) idl 62.1 , .3 eek 9.9 48.4 
DEC 9 j 0 17.3 62.8 cll 4 <Je 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN ait Dok) 4 Uthat 62.5 4 a .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB is 2 8 17.6 62.8 4 3 1.1 10.2 48.8 
MAR ae Cast f ant 18.0 62.8 5 a Pei 10.4 49.0 
APR Yoel Si lints, salir 18.0 62.2 Tel sk =e 10.0 49.4 
MAY Vales ll 2.0 18.1 62.9 iat ae a0 9.6 49.3 
JUN Rat 9 FE), 74 17,5 63.1 5 -6 -.3 $.6 49.4 
JUL 8 line -3.3 16.8 63,8 1 we -1.4 9.4 49.4 
AUG area =} =3.4 16.4 63.3 2 t .3 9.4 49.4 
SEP -.4 sl 13 16.7 63.1 2 5 -2.6 8.2 49.4 
OCT Sots ah) 4h) 16.5 62.7 =aid Si! -.3 LIBy: 49.2 
NOV Sy 0 CE Ha 16.0 62.5 5 6 -.6 951 49.4 
ABOU , CATALOGU 1-001, CS CAN ; 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 38 4:06 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
TABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ~~ UNEMPLOY- PARTI T- TABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 
1979 3.5 5.6 -3.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 si KE: rt 80's 
1980 108 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 4 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 “5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.4 69.5 1.2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 
1981 IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 se -.2 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 | -2.4 -4.2 6.7 17.5 70.1 24 ay 12.6 5.1 79.4 
Il -1.0 “4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 ” se 24.6 7.5 79.5 
III ‘0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 ‘9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 
IV -1.4 “1.7 aaa 23.6 69.3 at -1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 
1983 | -1.9 -1.9 -1.9 23.6 68.3 -13 ‘4 -6.4 9.6 78.5 
I 1.2 1.3 9 23.5 69.5 ‘4 14 11 9.6 79.1 
II é 3.0 -7,3 21.7 70.3 . 1.0 oh 9.2 79.1 
1982 NOV “141 -.6 -2.9 23.2 69.1 = ‘8 3 10.4 73.0 
DEC -.4 =~1,5 3.3 24.0 68.9 4 2 -'9 10.2 73.0 
1983 JAN “1,7 -15 -§.3 23.1 67.9 -(6 ‘0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB 3 -!2 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 4 iB 9.7 78.5 
MAR ‘6 =.2 3.3 24.1 68.8 - ‘6 1.7 9.5 78.7 
APR =.2 -.3 1.8 24.6 68.8 6 7 ~2 9.4 79.0 
MAY 1.5 2.7 -2.1 23.7 70.0 4 3 17 9.6 73.1 
JUN =a 1.4 =6.2 22.3 63.8 4 + 3.2 9.8 79.3 
JUL 1.2 14 3 22.1 70.7 4 ‘4 -2°4 9.6 79.3 
AUG -.8 -.6 1,4 22.0 70.3 ‘0 ‘4 -3.6 9.2 79.1 
SEP -.6 7 5.5 20.9 70.0 et 5 on 8.7 78.9 
OCT “1.7 =.9 -4.6 20.3 68.9 = 0 -1.2 8.6 78.6 
NOV 1.0 2 5.8 21.3 69.7 ‘0 Be ah, 8.5 78.5 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 39 4:06 PM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTR SSF UCE INDUSTRIE ae 
PRIMARY : 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- —-CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
ee SS re erates SemeesEpe eG mehr 
197 3.4 3.0 74 3.5 3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1973 4.4 4.8 5.8 5.9 14 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 17 -3.3 3.7 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 2.7 1.9 6.1 7 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1982 =3,2 -9.8 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 ~5 -3.2 -1.9 15 é 
1981 IV ay -2.4 -6,J -2.3 bre 4 4 0 1.7 +3 
1982 | -1.0 -3.3 “5.4 304 -3.2 ‘0 = 2 a 2.3 2 
Il =1,4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -3 =3.9 -{3 2 3 
III 4.5 3.4 -1.9 24 -3.9 8 “1.7 -1.9 -4.9 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 =3.3 -2.8 3 2.9 “1.2 -2.1 ‘3 
1983 | ‘4 ons 4.1 = -1.9 ‘4 =4.6 7 3.1 2 
II 1.3 1.4 5.9 ‘5 2.5 14 -.4 1.6 Ps 1.8 
III 1.0 2.2 1.2 2.8 5 8 4 ‘4 1.0 
= z ‘ = Ze 1.4 2.3 {ia “if 
1982 NOV 3 =3 1.2 1.6 1.8 J 4 ig uf. Si 
DEC 3 a ‘0 : Wg a 
1983 JAN ‘0 ‘9 2.0 ‘9 -2.8 af 18 4 2.3 0 
FEB 3 =) 2.4 -18 7 4 6 3 a :- 
MAR ‘4 5 2.7 <4 1.4 3 a vw 15 5 
APR 7 ‘0 1A “8 ‘9 9 ; 14 8 2 
MAY ok 17 1.9 1.8 1.6 ‘0 a 0 8 : 
JUN 4 ‘0 2.5 ir “1.4 4 3.1 a 2 3 
JUL ka 9 7 7 1.2 3 3 2 at r 
AUG 2 5 11 ‘8 2.8 A 3 5 1.2 a 
SEP ‘8 1.8 -3.2 2.9 i; =. a 1.0 3 
OCT a5 ae “3,3 4 “1.3 -.1 3 1.2 a 
NOV 2 2 ‘0 4 -\4 4 8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 40 10:19 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


00 i} $s V NOU 
TRANSPORT - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TALES ESTATE (1) 


1978 2.0 5h. ae 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 3.4 2.8 
1979 3.5 4.7 Tas 3.9 6.7 3.1 aa Sn 7) x57 
1980 Ze =5.0 7.6 St O72 32 3.2 2.8 2.6 2.9 3.6 
1981 3.4 24.73 158 15:7 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 ai 4.6 
1982 sie) -10.4 135.6 =Si2 =13753 -.4 Seley =3.2 *) 35 
1981 IV Soe: =16-4 mat Sv: -3.4 a V2 2 set a 
1982 I =i =i =ai10 ~ama lay: mae! Se. len 6 .0 
Il Sieg -4.9 =7N0 SS -8.7 =a -1.4 =) 4! Xe: 79 
Ill Set Sao “70 Saar -4.) lout =o = 2nd = = 4 
IV hat =Ji00 in?) Seok) Site = nO SoS = eit ort =0 
1983 I at 9 Ak Ved 26 36) a) .0 m4 = 
II 1.0 2.8 St) Roy 8 4 Sa: =e .0 39 
III 6 Woe, na Wet! Zune me Sig 3 1.6 .2 
1982 SEP = i} 2 af Shak 2.4 Say eral} Ue =e = 4 
OCT eal =o SP A(0) Sao =} als) -.4 a1816 =5 fs eat 
NOV =e =o Vlei =i) S6] .0 1.0 iEt/ = ae) a 
DEC =a sho = 2)5 0) 24) -.4 =ont Shi. =a mel Sk 
1983 JAN 3 12.0 250 Uae) etree .0 rat = Ar: =. 4 ay: 
FEB 4 8 cic 9 sales 30 ne ral a a) 
MAR 7 ule! -3.6 73S | alate 6 1.0 Ie 6 Ae 
APR ay 13 Mad Wee) sh S19! Al oY: =O .0 al 
MAY 4 8) =o) 6 2 ae) A} =e .0 co 9 
JUN al 19 =I 6 3.3 Di3%1 -.4 6 .0 =70 
JUL ees 6 ante! 6 173 <0 =iient -.4 au =—G 
AUG 6 at ink tf =O 6 3 at 4 9 
SEP at) 5: 3.1 5 reat Je dst 3 Une} 153 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 41 10:19 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 

(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 ok 4.4 =3.0 lol Ubu At] 
1979 200 PANE [83 3.0 3.9 Zul 
1980 pet -4.0 Ue alate SE halo) Sei 
1981 teal —Sieal 3.5 6 St, 1.5 
1982 -6.0 aS -10.8 =353 e220 -6.6 
1981 II iff =20 4 ia Vat 4 
II] ake -6,1 SN / SE 2 =3H.0 =o 
IV iis) a) 403 ei) Sao) Gaal 
1982 I Peele) —Sial 28) ie =o =250 
II ae -8.8 =e, Sk. -4.6 -2.0 
III = a4 Wen -11.4 ome Se laly = eo 
IV 2.8 =157.0 “1.3 “4.5 =r = Je 
1983 I S34 13.1 At} 4 fA Ay: 
1982 MAR Say sas Sa or0) Sut) Al 
APR SiO -6.0 -3.0 = 16 =200 “1 
MAY Sle? =109 Sa Sit! 1,5 3 
JUN -.9 Sl itt = & Ye? = ilbe/ <a 
JUL = 5 4.8 “4,1 BPS, Pad! «a 
AUG =n 2.8 -4.2 Syalo) Oy! 0 
SEP a1 '0 1.6 1,1 Sara i) =200 
OCT a) =O 6 YRS} SEL = 10 
NOV zeit! =a See! =" 5 a9) “id 
DEC ress Shea i) Sekt) = Werk <9 
1983 JAN Sow 37.0 alate) VW Ua! 6 
FEB 2 aes 3.1 4 4 3 
MAR 0 =5.9 e2as =n =—T3 “2a 

SOURCE: EMPLOYM ; NINGS AND HOURS, CATALOG 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 

(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE, 


DEC 14, 1983 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ANSPOR- 
TATION 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- 
TION TION & TOTAL 
UTILITIES 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION, 


TABLE 42 


CONTINUED 


KHOLESALE 


RETAIL 


a ee 


FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


& 
REAL ESTATE 


10:19 AM 


& 


BUSINESS. 


PERSONAL 
ERVICES 


1978 ~10.6 1.9 2.4 ~.4 3.9 2.3 4. 
1979 “3.2 17 a4 3.0 3.4 3.4 40 
1980 “3.2 3.3 1.9 1.5 ‘LT 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 .9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 “2a -2.3 -5.7 -9.4 -3.9 + -2.3 
1981 II Tal ae 6 5 a: 9 1.4 
III é2 -.5 = t -.5 af 1G 1.1 
IV 0 1.6 -.3 -.8 1 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 “4.4 -2.0 .6 -2.2 
II -10.4 “1.7 1,7 -3 1 “1.4 -.5 -1.3 
III -6.1 “1,3 -2.2 -3.5 -.8 -1.4 -1.3 
IV -1.6 “1.6 -2.3 -2.4 -3.2 -1.5 -2.1 
1983 I -8.5 -.7 -.2 -1.3 4 “1,3 “1.5 
1982 MAR “1.5 1.2 -.5 -1.3 -4 -.4 -.6 
APR -2.6 ‘1 -.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 -.7 -1.4 -.5 -.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 -.7 -.5 -.7 -.3 -.5 i2 
JUL -1.4 -.1 -.9 -1.5 a4 -.5 -.7 
AUG 4.4 -.4 -.7 -.8 -3.2 -.2 -.3 
SEP 2.5 -.7 “1.1 -1.4 “141 -1.0 -.6 
OCT 2 1.2 -1.0 -.8 -1.2 -.5 “1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 -.5 -.4 -.5 -.3 (3 
DEC -1.4 “1 e -.3 4 -.2 -.6 
1983 JAN -5.2 -.6 “1 -.8 i2 “1.4 -1.0 
FEB “1.6 .0 -4 Ay -4 3 -.2 
MAR -2.2 one} “2 -.8 4 -.4 -.4 
MENT, EARNINGS A , CATA 2-002, STA ts c 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 43 10:19 AM 
WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
0005 IN 
i Mies Sis ak el Re 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
I a ee 
1978 6.6 14,8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 +353 13.4 13.9 21.2 14,2 7.6 
1980 11.4 8.0 9.7 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 7 -5.7 
1981 IV 2.0 af 15.0 4.2 1.3 1.9 
1982 I -.2 -1.4 -7.9 4,4 -,2 “4.4 
II -2.4 5.1 -2.7 -3.4 =.) 10.3 
III -2.7 3.6 -1.9 -6.4 =151 <7. 
IV 7 4.0 -6.9 Pent -3.1 8.8 
1983 I 1.8 -2.4 12.8 -1,3 3.0 -1.3 
II 4.4 2.8 3.8 a7 5.6 3 
II 3.4 1.3 9.8 ocr 3.8 1.6 
1982 SEP 2.0 2-8 1.6 Ls oe ase 
T : aa ms 
hoy 3 1.5 -9.2 -1.8 oo -3.3 
DEC .0 4.7 -3.3 1.0 He et 
1983 JAN 8 -5.2 16.7 -2.4 “a Lo 
FEB 11 -.9 5.9 1.3 . 33 
pe 7 : a 0 2.3 1.8 
APR 2.2 -.2 23 3.0 ae aay 
MAY 1.5 4.1 -1.2 1.0 e bi 
JUN 2.7 1.6 11.3 9 a3 ahs 
JUL 1.9 -1.3 1.0 “1,1 2.4 is 
AUG -1,2 “1.5 2.2 3.4 ‘: a 
SEP a 3.8 9 2.8 ; 
CE: ESTIMA TABOUR IN CATALOG -005, STA S CANADA. 


45 


DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 44 10:19 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES a 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1978 ang Sy. ok) 1255 10.4 9.8 8.7 1562 Ss 616.1 
1979 12.4 elas Ea 16.7 11.8 8.8 Wal Vide? 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13h 15.6 15.1 14.3 13.6 39 13,3 748.0 
1981 14.9 Vetab 13.0 1595 16.1 159 14.9 Zins 15.4 739.9 
1982 Viet 1273 3.8 11.8 12.7 14.5 1650 95:9 7.4 482.9 
1981 IV Sc Tet PSAP! ano 2.4 Po, 2.7 2.5 Zar 465.3 
1982 I 2.6 1.6 we 4.2 m5 3.4 Ag7 229 1.8 214.2 
II Dae 3.8 3 1.5 ane 3.4 od 4 6 544.2 
III Ae “he Alou 8 Ua 3.3 = 1.0 0 765.8 
IV 2.2 1.6 6 3.7 2.5 2n9 1.3 1.6 Mic’, 407.6 
1983 | She “AL 1.2 = ial =alieo 15 4 Sint 76 751.1 
II amu 15:1 3 Zed) Jc) 2et 2.8 ane 259 
pL 19 Lok 208 Jot 1.4 ) 2.4 2.6 2.4 
1982 SEP if 20 Sol 6 8 Sei ie 1 ire | 439.7 
OcT 32. 74.9] orl lind at) af 42 no me 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2.0 5 ese 6 ip2 4 6 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 at 3) 2.6 Lod 1.4 lee Wg ae 263.5 
1983 JAN ino =e) (0) a8! =o -3.4 S522 Sis 35.1 =1:0 451.4 
FEB an =r ame =k =i td mt cl! ral 1600.3 
MAR Zine 1.9 ok .0 4.1 1.8 imo Wet hake 201.7 
APR -.4 ale Sol 1.4 =0 ere 4 7 4 287.1 
MAY leat an auf oe! Uist) AS Wo?! use! Use! 243.0 
JUN Wee 1.4 2.0 eat 8 lip hod 1.9 oid 
JUL a -.4 2g) 74) 13 FG 6 7 6 
AUG a) aif 2] 4 a) aff .0 =e 20 
SEP 1.0 2.4 6 eet 6 1.0 8 6 olf 
URCE: ESTIMA OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATIS S CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 45 10:19 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 


1978 40.5 38.6 39.4 37.8 37.4 35.8 41.8 
1979 41.1 38.6 eG) se) 37.9 37.8 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38.3 39.1 M/s U Wheat) 36.1 41.7 
1981 40.4 38.3 391 37.6 S38 Obras 41.6 
1982 39.6 Sie 38.2 36.8 36.6 35.2 40.8 
1981 IV 40.0 38.1 36.7 37.4 ancl 35.9 41.5 
1982 1 40.5 37.8 38.5 Silice 36.8 35.4 41.1 
II 39.8 37.5 38.3 36.8 361 34.6 40.7 
III 3g3 37.3 38.0 S67 36.4 35.0 40.5 
IV 39.0 Sing 38.0 36.7 36.9 35.9 41.1 
1983 | 37.7 37.8 38.6 37.0 36.6 aoie0 40.0 
II 38.6 38.2 39 37.4 36.6 35.9 40.1 
III aor 38.6 33.7 37.6 36.9 36.2 41.2 
1982 SEP 39.0 Sit Set 36.6 36.5 oo, 1 40.7 
OCT 38.9 37.3 38.0 36.6 S69 36.3 40.2 
NOV 38.8 Sine 37.35 36.8 36.7 Sonu 40.0 
DEC 39.2 37.5 38.3 36.7 37.1 Share / 43.0 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.6 38,3 3609 37.1 35.8 40.7 
FEB 37.0 37.9 38.7 36.9 36.7 35.8 3957 
MAR 37.9 38.0 33.0 37.0 Sond 34.8 39.8 
APR 38.7 38.2 39.1 Blige 36.8 35.8 40.4 
MAY 38.6 38.2 39.1 37.3 36.4 EL ey 39.8 
JUN 38.4 38,3 39.1 au ke 36.8 36.1 40.2 
JUL 38.4 38.4 39.2 375.6 37.0 36.3 41.2 
AUG 39.9 38.7 39.9 37.6 36.9 36.2 41.4 
SEP 39.1 38.7 39.9 37.6 36.9 36.0 41.1 
SOURCE: PLOYM » EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANA 


BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


DEC 14, 1983 
TABLE 46 10:19 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASOWALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TOTAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- - = en 3 
EXCLUDING pion te CONS TRANS WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE, BUSINESS & 


TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE INSURANCE & PERSONAL 
AGRICULTURE REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.4 7.4 5.3 7.6 6.7 
1979 37 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 3.0 9.3 a 4 va 
1980 10.1 12.2 11.7 10.0 9.2 11.6 10.7 7.9 11.9 9.3 
1981 11.8 11.8 14.0 12.1 12.9 12.1 10.9 9.4 16.2 11.2 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.8 10.6 7.2 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.3 11.0 
1981 IV 2.8 4.6 3.6 3.3 1.8 4.0 2.8 1.2 
1982 | 2.8 -.9 4.6 2.8 1.0 2.9 3.4 1.6 ‘8 a5 
Il 1.8 a 2.3 2.4 ~.5 3.3 14 1.8 1.9 1.9 
II 1.6 4.3 2.9 1.9 2.4 1B 1.4 1.2 2.5 1.3 
IV 2.4 5.6 ‘8 1.9 5.2 3.2 1.7 2.3 4.3 2.0 
1983 | 9 1a 24:4 1.8 ‘8 1.0 2 ‘4 5 7 
II 2.1 4.2 3.0 1.6 ‘4 2.3 1.0 1.0 3.3 is 
II 1.6 2.5 1.7 2.0 <5 3.2 6 2.1 2.2 -.4 
1982 SEP 3 “1.2 2 Ss 1.7 T 3 1.2 1.4 6 
ocT 9 8 -.3 1.0 3.4 9 ‘5 ] 1.0 9 
NOV 8 -1,3 £3 7 -1.0 1.0 8 ‘8 2.0 3 
DEC 1.9 15.3 2.3 1.3 3.5 2.6 ‘9 ” 1.0 1.1 
1983 JAN -1.0 -8.3 -2.5 4 -1.4 -1.4 -|8 a -2.2 -.3 
FEB 3 2.0 -1.6 9 3 2 ‘0 =.5 ‘4 7) 
MAR 8 -1.4 2.5 ‘5 2 ‘8 5 1.4 r 3 
APR 7 3.4 11 6 ‘5 ‘8 5 “3 1.5 2 
MAY 7 1,3 9 oa 7 9 34 7 1.4 7 
JUN 8 ‘8 i 6 if; 14 7 3 1.2 1.2 
JUL 2 2.9 3 8 a5 ice -13 ‘6 5 -2.8 
AUG 8 -.9 1.3 9 ‘4 14 7 14 7 ‘0 
SEP 4 -2.1 -.4 ‘4 =1,4 = <9 2 ‘0 4.3 
MENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS. CATALO ~002 STICS CANA 
DEC 14, 1983 TABLE 47 10:19 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
VERAGE ANN AS ASE RATE OV ONT LOVEES 
TL_AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS RITHOUT COLA CLAU COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL __NON- ALL — COMMERETAL NON AIT COMMERCIAL OND NEK 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
: (2) (2) (2) 
1978 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 7.1 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 B.2 3.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 9.7 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 9.3 10.6 7.8 7.6 9.2 10.8 10.6 10.8 285351 
1981 III 12.2 11.9 13.0 11.0 11.1 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230920 
IV 12.7 1.7 14.0 9.7 9.6 12.1 13.9 13.8 14.1 178110 
1982 I 12.1 Wis 12.7 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
II 12.1 11.3 12.7 11.4 11.1 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 281960 
III 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.9 6:5 to 3.0 2.8 7 7.2 7.5 7.4 353420 
1983 | 4.4 5.0 4.2 ‘0 126 5 6.5 6.0 6.8 591125 
II 3.7 5.0 3.3 ‘0 3.2 -1.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 320250 
ATA - WA VELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON MENTS COV OLLECTIVE RIN 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 
(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 = 100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 48 4:00 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IL 000 OUSING LOTHING ANS- ALTH ATI OBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 8.8 15.5 18 3.8 5.7 7.1 3.9 8.2 9.4 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 3.7 9.0 6.8 7.4 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 74 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 2.1 4.4 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.7 1.2 2.2 5.0 
II 3.1 4.1 2.6 2.3 a0 3.6 2.5 3.1 4.9 
II 2,9 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 2.2 2.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 1.6 -1,0 2.8 1.5 ia 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I a 4 11 & Ay 1.6 ac 1.3 2 
II 1.4 2.2 1.0 2.1 be 1.9 1.4 2.9 6 
Ill 1.6 9 he 4 3.6 ‘9 2.2 2.8 6.0 
1982 OCT + -.3 1.2 x -.3 2 1.9 1.8 “1.3 
NOV 7 3 4 7 1.5 14 ‘4 1.2 ‘8 
DEC 0 -.4 4 ‘0 med 2 “5 “3 -.2 
1983 JAN -.3 2 ry -2.3 -.8 ‘4 ~,2 2 ~1.4 
FEB 4 6 <) 2.8 =,9 7 1.2 "5 -2.1 
MAR 1.0 -.3 9 1.0 3.3 6 3 4 8.5 
APR 0 1.0 3 4 -2.4 ) ‘8 -4.6 
MAY 3 a: ‘0 + =1.3 ‘4 7 2.0 -3.4 
JUN 14 2 2 a 5.3 ‘0 3 ‘3 9.1 
JUL 4 6 “3 5 5 .% 1.4 2 ‘8 
AUG 5 “1 8 a 5 12 3 ‘8 ‘8 
SEP ‘0 -1.0 5 W -18 ‘4 a 2.4 9 
OCT “6 14 o 5 =,4 2 2 2.2 -1.0 
CONSUMER NDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 49 4:00 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADyUSTED 
00 USING TOTHING RANS= HEALTH ECREATION BACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
I ee 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 93.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 | 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.8 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
Il 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
Ill 37.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 88.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 108.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 108. 
Il 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 
III 94.3 102.0 93.2 103.2 100.7 99.2 111.0 112.8 
1982 OCT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 10852 108.2 
iver ae ee 847 Oh MOL + 108.3 105.5 
FEB 95.3 102. ; 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 ee 110.3 104.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 89.0 ioe eo 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 $8.2 phe —— 
AUG 25.0 101.3 33.1 103.5 100. 4 99.0 110.2 113.0 
AUG 95.0 01. ; 
SEP 94.1 102.4 93.3 102.6 100.8 99.3 12.8 112.7 
OCT 94.5 102.5 93.2 101.6 100.4 98. ; 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 50 4:00 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


L $s SERVICES AL A 
ITEMS L 4 e NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


C—O 


1978 8.8 10.1 5.9 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 9.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 8 Tia 7.9 3.0 
1980 10,2 11.5 10.9 9.7 12.1 8.2 10.0 9.7 
1981 12.5 Ss 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 12.7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1981 IV 2.5 hee 2.6 aaa i) 3.6 3.3 2.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 4 6 2.8 3.4 2.7 2.2 
I 3.1 3.3 9 2.8 4.3 a4 2.8 2.8 
III 239 1.8 1.0 8 2.5 2.6 9.2 4.1 
IV 1.6 1.1 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2,3 1.6 
1983 | .6 5 9 a 5 8 7 a 
II 1.4 1.6 ny 1.8 2.0 1.0 1,2 5 
III 1.6 1.8 oe 4 2.6 4 7a 1.2 
1982 OCT 6 0 2 7 -.3 1.5 8 ue 
NOV 7 is 1.6 6 5 5 8 7 
DEC 0 -.1 ¢ a -.2 2 aS 0 
1983 JAN -.3 -.5 -.1 -2.1 -.3 1 a -.2 
FEB 4 4 4 79 0 oS 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 1.3 2.1 3 1.4 s 
APR .0 -.3 3 1 -.5 3 -.3 4 
MAY 3 3 al = 4 4 -.1 wy 
JUN 14 1.5 “1 a] 2.5 5 1.4 4 
JUL 4 4 ) -.3 a1 5 4 e 
AUG 5 4 7 6 3 6 .6 5 
SEP 0 | 2 4 -.3 1 ra 0 
OCT 6 5 4 5 6 7 4 ce 
SOURCE: ONSUMER PRIC X, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 51 4:00 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS OTAL AL 
OTAL DURABLES EMI- = SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 93.5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 99.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 99.7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95.3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 IV 99.5 99.5 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 99.9 101.7 100.9 99.3 
II 99.1 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 99.1 
III 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 | 98.2 94.4 95.3 100.4 102.8 101.5 99.1 
II 98.4 93.7 95.7 101.0 102.5 101.3 99.2 
III 98.6 92.9 94.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
1982 OCT 98.2 93.6 95.8 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99,0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 99.9 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 99.1 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 92.9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 92.7 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 
AUG 98.6 92.9 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 
SEP 98.5 93.1 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98.7 
OCT 98.4 92.9 94.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 98,9 


SOURCE: CONSUM RICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 52 4:00 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


5 RSONAL U VERN 
NATIONAL RABL SEMI -DUR- N-DUR- VICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GooDs ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

1978 6.7 727 4.9 4.9 10.5 Py 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 it 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 11.1 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 11.2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 IV 4,0 2.2 2.0 1.4 5.3 2.3 1.0 
1982 I 2.5 2.9 .6 1.6 3.2 3.0 4.1 

II 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.4 3.1 3.7 2.2 

III 2.4 2.6 1.2 1.2 9.2 3.2 3.1 

IV 1.6 1.5 ex 1.5 1.4 2.1 2.8 
1983 I 1.6 9 1.0 1.2 ad 1.4 1.1 

11 1.0 3 7 151 1.6 1.6 2.6 

III 1.1 1.4 9 ig 1.7 1.8 + 
5 : ON ME A ACCOUNTS, CATA 13-001, STA CS CANADA. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 53 4:00 PM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 
R50 XPEN v N 
AL EMI -DUR- N-DUR- V EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

OE EE EE Oe 
1978 94.0 78,2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 93.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 97.7 115.3 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 119.1 
1982 94.2 70.9 17.3 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 IV 93.2 73.0 78.8 106.4 97.3 118.6 
1982 I 93.5 7157 78.1 107.0 97.7 120.5 

II 94.4 71,4 77.7 108.3 99.5 120.8 

III 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 121.5 

I 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122.9 
1983 I 93.8 69.6 76.5 106.4 100.6 122.3 

II 94.0 69.4 76.5 107.0 101.1 124.2 

II 94.3 69.3 76.2 107.6 101.8 123.7 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 54 4:00 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
OTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE OTAL MERCHA 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 8.6 7.6 150 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.2 ig 
1979 8.5 YM 9.4 10.1 19.0 2a 13,9 14.4 
1980 9,2 ree 11.9 10.4 15.6 16.6 Ta72 16.9 
1981 Uo? geo 11.8 11.6 tie 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 dint 2.8 9.5 Wed 2.5 ok 4.3 2.0 
1981 IV 203 fh 3.5 Za 3.0 3.1 wi Sls! 
1982 I 1.6 ies 1.8 1.6 moi! = 1/6 1.8 1.6 
I] 1.5 6 1.8 Wat) she) ise! a Shad 
II] «9 aati 2,0 Sy | wii ae 2.4 2.9 
IV 6 .0 4 9 Za0 2a = 4 208 
1983 I “ih 7 a 6 Phe Saens -1.4 2G 
II 6 =o 1.0 6 6 ao Se at ee! 
II! a al 1.4 af nd Sen 1.8 2.3 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 55 4:00 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN PORTS M 5 
OTAL RESIDENTIAL ON- MACHINERY AL CHANDI OTAL MERCHA 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 W2e8 121.8 98.3 S731 110.3 Wa 108.1 109.1 
1980 ively 179).0 97.5 97.0 118.9 122.6 AN? 113.2 
1981 TAiieye 112.6 98.2 96.3 12389 128.8 11559 119.2 
1982 108.2 1S S9i2 S72 120.0 123.4 116.2 IST 
1981 IV abe ET S853 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 | 110.1 Wi2eat 98.0 96.7 122.9 127.4 116.6 119.6 
Mi 103.6 Hiss 99.0 S79 120.4 12307 hes 121.5 
IT] 107.9 Whey 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 thors 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100, 1 97.0 118.2 I2ies ike}ees 115.3 
1983 I 103.3 107.7 93a 96.1 114.4 116.4 ia2cs 114,2 
II 102.0 106.3 one SGra TAN aes W207 110.5 110.5 
III 100.1 102.2 98.8 94.4 109.8 110.3 110.4 110.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 56 4:00 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


to r) TEATH 3 

MANUFAC BEVERAGE PRODUCTS — PLASTICS _ PRODUCTS ; & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 

1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15:8 3'8 17:3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 3.6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 

1981 IV £3 4 9.3 3.0 1.4 8 7 : 
1982 | 1.4 1.3 ‘8 2.3 2.1 2 2.0 oo ie "2 
I 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 ‘4 1.0 1.8 ‘8 8 
II 8 ‘8 4.4 1 5 *) 1.0 5 1.5 =1.0 
Iv 3 7 1.3 Zo4 7 aa -13 -12 6 -3.6 
1983 | A 1.2 2 of 4 12 1.2 6.1 1.2 “1.7 
I] 1.5 1,2 5.7 ‘4 1.0 5 a 8.4 ‘9 7 
III ‘9 a 7 2 1.7 1.2 ‘9 “1.5 1.3 1.4 
1982 OCT “1 -.4 0 0 4 -.2 2 a 3 “1.4 
NOV = 48 -.4 x ‘0 -.9 G1 i. 5 ‘0 -2.7 
DEC 3 4 3 ay 6 ‘0 4 3.1 4 2 
1983 JAN 7 4 0 - 3 ‘4 3 ‘8 2.7 7 -1.0 
FEB a ‘9 ‘0 i) -.2 a3 3 ‘9 ‘3 4 
MAR 6 34 ‘0 1.0 =.1 2 a 1.3 5 ‘0 
APR ‘6 7 4.7 ‘4 5 3 ‘0 1.5 a 5 
MAY ‘5 & 1.5 ‘4 7 4 ‘4 6.3 ‘0 a 
JUN 3 a ‘0 ff ‘4 3 =i 3.7 1.0 3 
JUL 4 -.3 ‘0 ‘0 ‘9 7 7 =1e ‘4 11 
AUG ‘3 11 ‘0 ‘0 2 3 2 -4.7 3 4 
SEP -.1 ‘4 ‘6 0 3 2 2 -4.9 ‘0 ‘0 
oct 12 4 ‘0 4 2.5 2 ‘0 2 a ‘5 
3, [0G O11, > CANADA 

DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 57 4:00 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOO AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING ROOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 


INDUSTRIES 

__ = Sa LAAT 77a rnp eeeceeeereeeeeeeeee ee ee ee ee 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 idee} 73.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 93.0 94.6 1128 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 $7.7 103.9 
1981 IV 101.1 79.6 es, 5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 | 100.9 7951 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.4 83.7 94,0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
III 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 $7.7 108.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 S3i9 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.1 81.5 82.4 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I] 101,8 84.8 82.4 $2.8 80.1 BS), 7 92.5 98.0 102.2 
III 101.7 84.7 81.9 $3.5 80.3 65.7 $0.3 98.4 102.7 
1982 OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 87.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 81.2 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 81.1 82.7 92.7 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 85.2 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 85.0 82.3 32.9 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.3 102.1 
JUL 101.0 84.7 82.0 93.4 80.2 65.7 94.9 98.4 102.8 
AUG 101.8 84.4 81.7 93.4 80,2 65.6 90.2 98.4 102.6 
SEP 102.3 85.0 81.8 93.7 80.5 65.8 85.9 98.5 102.7 
OCT 102.1 84.8 81.7 83.1 80.5 65.6 85.8 98.4 103.0 


KES, CATA 2-011, STA NA 
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DEC 7, TABLE 58 4:00 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RIMARY META MOTO MOTO TECTRICAL NON- CA ON-DURA ABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
1978 9.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 ie 7.7 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.1 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 9.7 7.5 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 -.6 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 ae ee 5.1 
1981 IV af 3.4 5.1 1.5 1.7 1.4 22 1 1.3 
1982 I -.4 2.6 “1.7 4.4 1.5 BS 1.8 1.4 1.6 
11 -.8 2.0 3 BAS 1.9 a4 1.3 2.4 Yat 
II -.5 5 .6 oy 11 1.6 9 9 i) 
IV 0 3 3.0 3 4 5 -1 ie 6 
1983 I 1.9 1 4 4 9 3.1 4 .0 1.5 
I 1.2 .0 5 .6 4 -.5 3 1.6 1.5 
II 1.2 8 fo .0 9 -4 8 1.0 .6 
1982 OCT -.9 4 3.6 ‘3 a rt -.2 -.4 ‘3 
NOV -.9 A 0 = 0 4 2 -.5 .0 
DEC 3 -.4 0 a 4 ea -.2 2 5 
1983 JAN 1.6 2 -.2 -4 .B 2.4 1.6 -.5 1.0 
FEB 18 -.2 %) A 2 7 .0 e 3 
MAR ae A 0 .0 -4 .0 -.1 1.0 ay 
APR 2.0 .6 eT 4 0 -.9 3 6 7 
MAY a ad 4 ‘4 4 5 -.1 a Z) 
JUN 2.1 8 Eo 2 5 -.3 4 a 2 
JUL 1.9 0 .0 1 eo -.2 oP a) 5 
AUG .9 3 .0 -.1 iy a 5 .6 -.2 
SEP -.3 .0 o -.2 3 4 0 2 -.5 
OCT 4 x 1.6 .0 ‘3 .0 9 ‘a a 
0 CE IN , CATALOGUE 62-O11, TCS CANADA. 
DEC 7, TABLE 59 4:00 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
TMARY AL OTO MOTOR LECTRICAL ON- MICAL : T 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105 .2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 "3,2 87.4 75.2 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1981 IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 99.5 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
1] 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 75.1 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 
III 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 75.3 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
1V 106.0 96.1 74.3 87.6 75.3 106.4 105.9 109.1 89.6 
1983 I 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.4 75.5 108.0 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 73.1 86.5 74.7 106.9 105.4 108.5 90.3 
III 107.3 94.8 72.7 85.8 74,7 105.9 105.4 108.6 90.1 
1982 OCT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 75.2 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
DEC 106. 1 95.8 74,2 87.8 75.3 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.6 95.8 74.0 87.6 75.7 109.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108. 1 95.4 73.9 87.5 75.7 109. 4 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 95.0 73.5 87.0 75.1 108.7 106, 1 108.7 90.0 
APR 107.6 95.0 73.1 86.8 74.7 107.1 105.8 108.7 90.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 73.1 86.5 74.6 107.1 105.2 108.3 90.4 
JUN 105.3 95.1 73.0 86.4 74.8 106.5 105.3 108.4 90.4 
JUL 106.9 94.8 72.7 86.0 74.7 105.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 
AUG 107.6 94.8 72.5 85.7 74.6 105.7 105.4 108.6 90.0 
SEP 107.3 94.9 79.7 85.6 74.9 105.9 105.5 109, 0 89.7 
OCT 107.5 94.7 73.7 85.4 74.9 105.7 106.2 109.0 89.7 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 62 4:04 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


A 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, ‘ FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 143.9 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886.2 28675 .9 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 IV 153.9 21768,1 2738.6 3901.9 1759.2 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200,2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
II! 147.4 20890.3 275750 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 3722.2 
1983 I 145.9 20678.9 2021.1 3721.0 2291.4 6898.8 7374.8 988.5 4605.7 
II IZA 3 23593.0 2893.3 3628.2 1747.4 7645.5 8710.1 1166.5 5667.1 
III 152.6 21320.9 2829.7 3215.5 1624.9 7423.7 7242.2 1037.2 4413.4 
1982 OCT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1249.0 
5 NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144,9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.4 6414.4 608.2 1249.5 798.8 2201.7 2149.8 338.6 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6822.4 642.9 1319.2 842.3 2199.5 2433.2 289.7 1599.8 
MAR 162.5 7442.1 770.0 1152.3 650.3 2497.6 2791.8 360.2 1734.5 
APR 158.7 7375.5 786.9 1253.2 652.1 2409.4 2705.6 364.8 1735.1 
MAY 174.8 7967.4 1094.7 1157.9 558.9 2565.9 2918.2 358.8 1935.0 
JUN 180.4 8250.1 1011.7 patina | 536.4 2670.2 3086.3 442.9 1997.0 
JUL 142.6 6708.1 $03.0 976.5 52941 2392.0 2248.0 323.9 1351.5 
AUG 147.8 6970.2 994.6 1133.0 547.2 2477.4 2165.9 320.3 1289.7 
SEP 167.4 7642.6 932.1 1106.0 548.6 2560.3 2828.3 393.0 Wie .2 
OCT 8256.9 1001.7 1210.4 554.9 2739.1 3094.3 388.7 2004.4 
A , , CA U -004, NADA. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 63 4:04 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


MESTIC 0 
ABRICATED Cc Y Mi 


INDEX OF 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
V EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL —‘INEDIBLE N ; 
ae GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
erreur re ig eng ee 2 ee ee ee 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 er 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 17.7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.7 10.0 14.3 3.1 mat 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 2 ‘9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 “8.7 12.6 “9.3 25.2 
1981 IV “144 513 12.9 8.7 6.5 “4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 | ‘g 1.7 9 - 14 512 -9.4 21.7 9.2 33.8 
II 7 1,0 14.7 “19 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III 5.6 6.9 17.1 -.8 15.2 ral 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV -5 18 <5 5 -12 -8.3 914 78 -3.9 “21.1 -17 
1983 I 2.4 1.2 8.7 “5.7 6.4 -4.2 9.1 -20.1 25.7 
II 3.8 4.2 6 ate 3.7 B15 5.4 “2.7 11.0 
Il 3.6 2.1 2.6 -9.8 “5.6 7.8 5.4 e1i8 10.0 
: : -25.6 1.9 
1982 0 -8.9 -7.9 -2.6 Ash 8.9 10.4 6.4 ; 
NOY -8.3 -8.8 2 -18.2 3.0 -9.2 -7.9 -16.2 11.6 
DEC 2 ‘6 2.3 2.4 16.4 3:8 3.1 “21.1 10.2 
1983 JAN 9.7 6.7 13.1 - 18 10.7 “1.2 19.9 -12.0 50.4 
FEB 2 6 7.2 - 18 10.2 48.1 5.5 -28.1 22.2 
MAR -1.0 -2.6 6.8 “15.2 -2.5 -5.9 5.0 “19.8 5.0 
APR 123 2:6 3.6 2.1 512 4.8 3. a3! 8.7 
MAY 6.1 6.1 13.5 -6.9 5.4 8.2 8.4 2.0 8.7 
oa ap ie “on faa ‘ er ot -15.0 19.2 
AUG 8's 7s 19.3 -2.5 114 1.4 B.4 8.8 8.3 
3.4 -12.5 -5, , 
CT _. 23.7 8 6.5 -4.3 24.4 40.0 14.6 60.5 
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DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 64 4:04 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


0 TOTAL D AN c CRUDE ABRICATED MACHINERY & MO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303,5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 W755 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708. 3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170,9 79481.8 5234.4 12307 .5 8004.2 14547,7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926 .3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9323.9 15169.8 
1981 IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1743.9 3572.3 11387.2 3008.3 3812.0 
1982 I 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686 .5 2820.8 3550.0 
I] 156.0 18242.1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
III 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 1283.7 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 1271.3 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.5 16943.6 1091.3 1750.1 999.8 3237.2 10629.6 2182.3 4201.8 
II 170.1 19154.1 1281.0 1408.4 440.0 3588.0 12627.5 2573.6 5406.7 
III 162.0 18706 .3 1304.1 1949.7 863.7 3472.4 11736.0 2615.9 4070.9 
1982 OCT 134.4 5153.9 444.6 613.7 262.5 897.5 3103.1 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 3197.7 751.9 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 399.2 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.4 5303.6 Soeur 696.9 463.5 1055.4 3113.9 724.3 1105.9 
FEB 145.2 5456.6 344.0 456.2 200.3 976.7 3608.3 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.0 6183.4 389.6 597.0 336.0 1205, 1 3907.4 817.4 1491.0 
APR 163.8 6210.5 402.6 525.4 237.6 1171.6 4033.4 805.5 1712.9 
MAY 174.0 6490.3 421.6 407.1 71.4 1255.0 4320.5 867.0 1895.9 
JUN 172.5 6453.3 456.8 475.9 131.0 1161.4 4273.6 901.1 1797.9 
JUL 151.4 5753.0 418.7 561.7 220.1 1020.7 3673.3 852.0 1338.2 
AUG 160.8 6205.2 451.5 598.6 275.2 1159.8 3909.4 895.5 122529 
SEP 173.7 6748.1 433.9 789.4 368.4 1291.9 4153.3 868.4 1506.8 
OCT Usonne 440.2 882.3 501.0 1312.5 4613.3 $26.9 1927.8 
SOURCE: ADE OF CANADA, PORTS, CATALOG -007, A CS CANADA. 
DEC 7; 1983 TABLE 65 4:04 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NDEX 0 AL OOD AND C CRUD ABRIC i} MACHINERY & OTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
———————————— eee 
1978 352 1853 14.4 10.6 tne. 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Atiett 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 215.6 SE} Y/ 13.3 
1980 =5.5 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 ane 14.7 9.0 8.5 15e7 14.5 itpo?? 12.54 19541 
1982 Sloe -14.5 =555 =29 0 = Siar -18.9 -10.8 -20.3 -6.4 
1981 IV =256 Sint =O SUicill 3.4 13.5 6.1 6.9 = Jina 
1982 I Hilo! Oo =571 20rd =O -4.0 -4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
I] Sithor’- Sait} Sinz =36.5 = Site = Qn =oino =r! -1.9 
III SUE -14.1 Sone = 270 -40.4 -19.4 =99 =20.4 Sle 
IV =2073 = 20m =on5) Sent) -41,3 =2200 =19:70 -28.8 -18.8 
1983 I its Seto -4.8 -26.0 =s8) 52! 1.6 Suk -22.6 18.4 
I] 9.1 5.0 -.4 =3206 -58.3 Zin 8.3 -4.8 10.8 
Ill 18.7 13.4 4.9 =1a6 = Silay 20.6 18.7 15.9 Wil 7 
1982 OCT -24.4 apd, (0) -8.9 =38 73 =55ie9 -30.0 —2a ne -32.4 =Ziles 
NOV =1859 = Salas Seda! =..8 -13.6 -20.5 = 257 -25.2 
DEC 17a ah) Sol?) -45.4 =5253 -23.6 =1353 SP fos) -8.0 
1983 JAN 4.6 6.3 7.0 S Unt) -2.4 6 7.4 Shane 3372 
FEB 6 Sli? Seles -46.1 -67.6 = Oi 1.2 -28.4 28.2 
MAR =Sing =Gir3 -14.3 -26.4 -39.4 2a7 “7.4 =25 00 1.6 
APR 1.8 4 mI -18.9 SS Oi We -14.6 5.1 
MAY 12,4 9.0 8 -38.1 -78.0 28.3 13y3 128 16.6 
JUN 13.3 S07 =leo =39.3 -65.8 26.8 10.6 2.8 10.7 
JUL 11.8 el sti) Sollee =Siging 276 121 T2is3 14.3 
AUG 20.1 14.7 5.8 -20,4 -35.8 299 20.0 19:55 Bia 
SEP 24.2 22.4 or, 15nd 5:9 29.9 24.0 15.9 14.6 
OCT 42.6 -1.0 43.8 90.9 46.2 48.4 24.0 83.3 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 66 


1:12 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 
SERVIC ANS 
MERCHAN- i eemmenmesc “INHERI- PERSONAL & 
- SONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 291 26442 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20786 928 473 955 1747 4103 330 157 231 25607 
II 22660 953 390 992 1657 3992 307 157 252 27368 
III 22986 966 495 993 1799 4252 226 163 288 27916 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 67 1512" PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


N 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

aS ee ee 

1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 Sallie) 19.0 3.0 19.4 

1979 22.9 21.4 5.2 27.6 18.8 20.2 2307 14.2 29.6 22.6 

1980 17.5 16.0 24.1 14.4 25.2 1957. 45.3 15,.3 32.0 18.3 

1981 9.6 12.3 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 

1982 “ut =1,0 Sk hie? -8.6 Zi let 4.4 =o 11.9 6.1 BL 

1981 IV Pie | 6 LSS Si 2474 2ue 10.8 “5.4 12,9 2.0 

1982 I cle) nie = 190 -9.6 7.4 = Nee 4.0 6.4 = 74 =3.4 

II 4.9 oa HR) el 3.4 6.6 2a -2.5 0 4.5 4.3 

III 2.8 ao sat) -2.8 an Saad -25,.3 3.3 at 17 

IV -8.6 an 26.3 = Sia rae ek 13.6 .0 sli -6.6 

1983 1 2.6 Ss LA 7 =93 eit 12 1.3 =o 1.2 

II 9.0 Zit Sin Jab) = Dae ert helt, .0 9.1 6.9 

III 1.4 1.4 26.9 at 8.6 6.5 ~26.4 3.8 14.3 2.0 

C ALANC N AYM : ALOG -001, STICS CANADA. 
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DEC 1, 19883 TABLE 68 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


S C YM NS AYMENT 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND  INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 43047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 ~645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 $237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 =o 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 =237 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 

128) 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 -195 25992 

IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 a 146 -240 24250 

1983 | 16752 1322 2781 813 2982 231 72 155 -255 25365 
II 17409 1514 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 ~243 26214 

II] 18912 1502 2878 882 3165 288 75 156 -243 28101 

URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES 0 CANADIAN BALANCE O N A Y ; ALOGU -001, $ s 

DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 69 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYM ANS M 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND  INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 18.1 11.4 PLY 7.8 24.2 chat) toe 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24.7 SSaZ! 8.6 223 PA ot) 29.6 Woes 15.0 =29%1 20.9 
1980 Wilew Used Uo Sil 25.3 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 1259 6.5 W729 11.8 <hlats) 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 18.1 
1982 Sai) Ahi} 25'.3 Sele? 7.6 6.1 5.2 10.6 22.4 Hi fe: 
1981 IV =3).6 3.1 -6.6 sari Sine =1279 vals 8 4.2 -4,9 
1982 I =. 3 4 11.0 =13.3 ho! SoG) 2.9 8.4 18.5 -5.4 
re Siok) as 8.1 Ph tf 8 4.5 1.4 .0 eileen ol 
Il] Use) =4.9 ana “4.6 le? Sat 1.4 1.4 =§.68 1.2 
IV =1029 3.2 4.7 -4.6 Saline Sod mild 1.4 23.1 =6i7 
1983 I 9.8 5.5 = ine 2n5 “11.6 ovis?) 1.4 6.2 6.3 4.6 
II eink, 14.5 2nd 3.6 -4.0 9.1 1.4 0 -4.7 3.3 
Ill 8.6 =. 6 6 4.8 10.5 14.3 Pi 6 .0 1.2 


OURCE: QU MA AN BALA 0 AYM ; A -001, STA ADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 70 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- THHERI- PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AN INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 4315 - 1706 ~4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 ~4967 ~4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 ~5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 300 41 1256 ~2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 SLs ~6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 IV 2618 -321 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 Uh -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 -352 ~2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 

III 5051 e2c9 ~2345 162 ~4268 215 B 329 783 1112 

IV 5010 =313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4034 -394 ~2308 142 ~4027 257 2 235 7 242 
I] 5251 -561 -2472 149 -4343 235 1 245 908 1154 

Ill 4074 -536 -2383 110 -4463 151 7 203 -389 - 186 
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76-77 


70-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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DEC 9, 1983 


ASONAL ADU 
AR OV R NTAGE CHANGES 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.9 A Pia 14.5 
1979 10,4 6.9 4.93 15.7 20.2 
1980 LEAs 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 15.2 13.3 
1982 1.3 ae i? 9.3 5.0 
1981 IV 3.5 “3.4 -459 12e7 11.6 
1982 I 4.4 .3 = 12.0 6.6 
II 3 3 4 1131 6.5 
II! “i -1.4 oy Ta2 3.3 
IV 4 3.7 6.0 Te2 3.8 
1983 I -.4 did 9.4 Ups 4.9 
II 1.8 onl Tat 5.4 230 
II] 3.3 13.6 16.2 Sina 2 
1982 NOV fine 4.5 7.0 8.2 4.9 
DEC 1.3 3.1 6.3 8.0 3.2 
1983 JAN 0 4.1 6.9 12> 4.5 
FEB sid 8.6 10.4 8.0 Hats 
MAR .0 8.9 uP re 135 4.4 
APR =70 9.5 11,4 6.7 2.8 
MAY 2.9 7.4 9.6 4.7 1.8 
JUN 3.6 10.4 py) 4.9 1,92 
JUL 305 12.4 14.5 535 4 
AUG 1.8 cha WES 6.1 -3 
SEP 4.5 13.4 16.7 5.6 eer 
ocT 3.6 12573 1S 5.0 ea6 
NOV 14.5 17.9 4.8 mart) 


TABLE 
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MONETARY AGGREGATES 


POWERED 


MONEY (1) 


SEASONALLY A 


NOWM—-—-—Ww 
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M1B 
(3) 
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10:30 AM 
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SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 


(1) 
(2) 
CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(5) 


OpPwn— 


DEC 9, 1983 


TABLE 


CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


72 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


eee emmeUAMELLACHANULTIN TULDINGS saat) == sr at SC« art ee eee 
RATIO OF ==—~—=C*sé“‘“‘<«~‘C*C*C*SSSCCSCCANAADAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


CHANGE IN —_ BY BANK OF CANADA _ 
OVERNMENT ALLS 


CHARTERED BANKS 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 


10:30 AM 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMEN AL 00 CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS T 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL [ LIQUID [ AL SINES 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1,008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1,008 11.23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1,007 12.13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185050 17569 129975 31596 91908 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1,008 13.79 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1981 1V 1374 1085 1193 1,009 16.77 185050 17569 129975 31596 91908 
1982 1 -1402 -432 -205 1,009 14.28 186241 17331 130456 31672 90960 
II -42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186163 16070 129387 31403 90250 
III 864 -2277 1718 1.007 14.70 188371 16823 131606 30934 92299 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 11.12 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 1 459 -197 -274 1.009 9.32 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
II 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
III 206 -39 513 1.006 9.06 185699 24815 118643 31543 79496 
1285 1.011 10.87 187369 18182 130450 30796 92870 
. DEC 127 643 -622 1.006 10. 40 185759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1,008 9.60 184475 18853 127853 31176 89422 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1,007 9.18 184901 19308 126762 30842 87959 
MAR -371 -8 -200 1.011 9.19 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 183563 20406 123322 30678 85541 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 183641 21126 122040 30597 B4468 
JUN 147 -201 45 1,005 8.93 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
JUL -16 -109 390 1.007 8.98 183813 24099 118294 31229 80206 
AUG 151 -215 -62 1.009 8.84 185411 24830 118736 31374 79716 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9.36 185699 24815 118643 31543 79496 
OCT 162 -150 -10 1.005 9.34 184353 24240 118179 31749 79708 
NOV -220 184245 23856 118536 31847 80478 


aL SS—™——OC 


(1) AVERAGE OF KEONESDAYS. 
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DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 73 10:30 AM 


NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPOR 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 
a ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsses 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3702 5401 eae 29784 
1981 12784 -35 12749 12524 361 6090 6883 42 38649 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14951 978 4685 4521 246 44380 
1981 IV 11906 SPAN) 9716 4286 254 2198 1081 =3 17532 
1982 I 338 ~ 1325 -987 3766 233 1996 827 S32 5803 
II 939 775 1714 3291 157 426 915 148 6650 
Ill 998 2675 3673 4173 276 1671 684 118 10595 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3721 312 592 2095 12 21332 
1983 I =35 3400 3365 3572 62 966 1112 =i 9065 
I! 1320 4200 5520 3369 409 1343 1754 16 12411 
Ill 1399 4500 5899 1893 sea) 423 2247 ho 10427 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 74 10:30 AM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ANK OVERNMEN ANADA SECU YO AV 9 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8,98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 azn 9,88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12,10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10,21 10.74 10,94 10,88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12,32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13,24 13.15 
1981 Woes Weis 2 15.96 15.50 15.29 Eh ea? 15095 16.46 16.22 18,33 
1982 13,96 13,64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,15 
1981 IV 16.12 15,81 15.35 15.04 16.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14.86 14,59 18.41 15.02 15/27 15.34 16.59 17,04 16.99 15.35 
I] 15.74 15.50 15,33 14.97 15.16 ADicule 16.52 16,99 17,09 16.05 
II] 14.35 13.89 13,92 13,85 14.19 14.35 Teo) 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 11.52 D2 hr. 12.96 13.29 13.41 10.88 
1983 I S755 Sirs S274 9.94 11.02 UGK} WARES Vrs 13.15 9.62 
II 9.43 9.18 9.05 9559 10.76 11.35 12.22 12.70 12.45 9,32 
II! 953 he raz Sine 10.54 11.41 12.04 12.86 13,28 Uae: 9533 
1982 OCT 153 Wil ea 11,43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11,45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 13,23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 3.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 i2ne9 12°79 13.05 10,25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10.19 Uber 2 12.28 13012 13.39 13,54 10,05 
FEB 9.43 9.23 9.66 9.84 10,95 11.80 ues 2nd 12.199 9.50 
MAR 9.42 9.17 S57 93.80 10.95 11,70 12.56 WS Je, 74 12592 9.30 
APR 9.37 Simlz 9.12 9.42 10.59 11,18 11,94 12.54 t2n23 9.30 
MAY o790 9.25 8.86 9.40 10,62 ligso 12.34 12.85 12059 9.35 
JUN 9.42 She ly 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 1239 ese? 12.47 9.30 
JUL 9:51 9.24 a7 10.46 Wee 12.03 12,35 13.43 13,09 9.35 
AUG ay 9.32 10,30 10.91 11.72 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 9,35 
SEP 9.52 9.24 9.27 10,25 11.24 11.76 12.56 12,88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9,45 9.24 8.90 10,35 Ut WY 73 12.54 12.86 12,64 9.30 
SOURCE: NK ANADA REVIEW. 


DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 75 10:30 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SKIS 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC ate ik 
(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 

(1) 

1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 
1979 1.174 2.486 276 640 705 siae 22:4 
1980 1.169 2420 277 644 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 222 532 613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1.234 2.158 189 .509 609 4.967 122.3 
1981 IV 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 
1982 I 1.203 2.231 202 ‘515 645 5.173 ae 
II 1.245 2.215 198 (523 624 5.101 124.8 
Il 1.250 2.155 180 .503 591 4.828 124.2 
IV 1.231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 121.9 
1983 I 1.227 1.880 178 '510 609 5.211 122.1 
II 1.231 1.913 165 ‘496 593 5. 184 122.0 
II 1.233 1.861 155 ‘466 574 5.086 121.3 
1982 NOV 1.226 2.002 170 481 560 4.656 121.0 
DEC 1.238 2.002 180 511 603 5.109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 181 ‘514 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 1.227 1.881 178 506 609 5.204 122.1 
MAR 1.226 1.827 175 .509 594 5.148 121.7 
APR 1.232 1.897 168 '505 599 5.185 122.2 
MAY 1.229 1.936 166 498 597 5.233 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1.908 161 483 583 5.133 121.8 
JUL 1,232 1.883 158 476 582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 153 461 570 5.048 121.2 
SEP 1.232 1.847 153 462 570 5.088 121.2 
OCT 1.232 1.845 155 ‘473 584 5.291 121.6 
NOV 1.237 1.826 151 461 570 5.262 121.6 


; A REV ; N VIER, N : 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SRKEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


DEC $3, 1983 TABLE 76 10:30 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee ciish = os 5 ee... a eee 
RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 


NET OUTSTANDING NER ISSUES 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
ee 
1978 135 -2325 -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -881 
1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 -2113 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 -6900 -635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 -847 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 -130 16002 -374) 12130 ~2239 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 -1296 5447 -166 
1982 I - 1855 1310 = Tien: 345 4388 ~726 4007 -201 
iG - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 
III 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 -764 
IV 425 -340 104 =393 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 | -200 -600 51 ear 2642 - 1302 1304 520 
II 380 -550 100 285 2661 - 1403 1543 217 
III -125 -550 481 258 1320 -647 $31 -149 


DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 77 10:30 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOR SECUR GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
_—_— 
1978 29 -24 21 -261 -248 261 1518 3221 
1979 -315 =312 46 -230 -321 33 1900 2087 
1980 =H {fee 20 -238 -279 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 -95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 -527 -30 18 ~288 -201 43 2135 9090 
1981 IV 1 -8 1 ake =219 31 tS 2720 
1982 1 =22 -10 5 -101 -27 7 1566 4502 
I] - 100 -4 4 -44 0 1 323 1899 
Ill =99 =§ 2 -69 = 1 -26 1986 
IV ~306 =i 7 -74 Se: 34 272 703 
1983 | =351 aa 4 -92 -151 5 323 808 
II -465 -6 3 =25 -96 1 -39 1064 
3 Gh -32 -4 2 -43 -51 6 =313 153 
SOURCE: QUA L MA i) CANADIAN BALANCE 0 ERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, S$ s ANADA. 
DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 78 10:30 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN ME $ M 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
eee 
1978 37 55 =§3 128 -66 - 187 143 
1979 525 27 =79 -4 = 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 69 =79 752 
1981 1394 165 oY: 759 471 -B6 544 
1982 rfl 0 107 -1149 53 16 181 
1981 IV 1039 188 - 148 213 107 SU ~412 
1982 | -530 -6 6 -34 47 66 -120 
II S2iie -50 -87 -612 #15 2 256 
II! 62 -36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV ~46 92 -68 ~508 18 -55 -203 
1883 I -201 110 357 90 oe =9 - 102 
I] 20) 41 129 176 16 158 40 
Ill 46 3 335 173 =7hy) - 48 786 


SOURCE; A MA CANA C ONA , A = ; $s CANA 


DEC 9, 1983 TABLE 79 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


$s 
ALL TOTAL NET 


CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL 
BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT 
POSITION SACTIONS 


RESERVES 


1978 2772 -667 -639 1522 4744 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 $139 
1980 1311 ~489 -2261 ~209 981 
1981 17592 ~6864 1914 15884 16030 
1982 -4032 -3040 ~ 165 -8758 332 
1981 IV 946 -2233 3175 2707 5426 
1982 I 1813 -2020 -810 - 1587 2915 
I] -2002 ~796 -2042 ~5562 ~3663 
II1 ~1476 150 2215 1435 3422 
IV -2367 -374 472 ~3044 ~2342 
1983 I 169 -218 -959 ~776 33 
I 1849 271 -700 1728 2792 
II! 89 -78 775 2061 2214 
A A S, AL = 
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Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 


Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 
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77 


78 
78 


79 
79 
80 
80 


81 
81 


75 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 80 4:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADWUSTED FIGURES 


SOR oe ih a 


UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 

1978 3.6 5.0 NA 3.8 3.4 2.7 
1979 2.9 2.8 NA 35 4.0 4.9 He 
1980 5 -.4 NA 11 1.8 3.9 4.8 
1981 3.1 1.9 “1,1 12 2% 4 3.9 
1982 -4.3 “1.7 2.3 1.7 “t. 4 =~ 3 2.3 
1981 IV -.9 1,3 1.8 8 0 t - 
1982 I -2.3 -1,3 2 0 -.9 3 4 

II -1.3 5 3 9 ‘0 ~t.i 1.9 

III “1.1 2 ‘| ai =a" -2.3 ‘9 

IV ‘9 7) 2.5 8 -12 a4 ‘4 
1983 I 1.6 6 1.8 -12 5 6 2 

I 1.8 2.3 -2.1 5 11 “1.7 r) 

Ill 2.0 1.9 ‘2 ‘9 

: CES 
(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 81 4:03 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 

ree ee ee ee 
1979 -1210 -.24 -.07 NA -.97 07 -744 
1980 -267 1 24 NA -2.50 -.69 -907 
1981 -1442 1.15 ‘52 -7393 -1.32 -.65 389 
1982 754 -2.80 ‘45 -19787 70 -. 85 543 
1983 -.01 70 1711 
1982 I -114 56 28 -11900 -.30 “1.16 390 

II 965 1.43 ‘30 -27904 87 -.60 780 

II 1112 -6.60 ‘42 -22793 63 -.49 578 

IV 1054 -6. 62 81 -16552 1.59 “1.16 424 
1983 I 242 -3.59 27 -25044 1.41 -.29 1184 

Il 1154 -9.71 -.11 82 15 2068 

Il -186 ‘06 -.01 1926 


1) MILLIONS. 

2) BILLIONS. 

3) TRILLIONS. 

4) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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GERMANY JAPAN 
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TABLE 83 


N 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
KINGDOM 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


STATES 


NA 


CANADA 


1983 


7, 


SOURCE: 
DEC 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
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GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
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FRANCE 


TABLE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


KINGDOM 


UN 
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CUSTOMS BASIS. 


(1) 


DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 86 4:10 PM 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


DNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY TTALY 
CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 


a 


1978 18.1 16.2 7.6 ab 4.0 17 14.5 
1979 24.7 19.5 20.6 23\1 20.0 35.6 40.0 
1980 Li tratd ae 4.6 25.3 16.7 33.9 25.5 
1981 12.9 6.3 ay2 14k3 8.2 21.01 3.8 
1982 -14.1 -6.8 10.8 15.3 Koz Lead -7.5 
1981 IV -5.6 1.0 aa 5.3 -1.8 -8.3 2.9 
1982 | -9,3 -5,2 -.9 ay 4.4 20.0 -.8 
II -1.3 -4.4 i |} 4.6 -2.4 -6.7 -6.8 
III Ue) 6.8 -4,2 4.2 py) -.6 oy ae | 
IV -10.9 -6.9 1.8 Hen! ae -6.8 -3.5 
1983 I 9.8 Cay / 1281 Oy! 0 12.4 .8 
II 3.9 6.3 2d, -.3 2.8 -4,3 -3.7 
IIl 8.5 7.5 -1.0 sat! 326 That) 2.8 
1982 OCT -10.7 Ss 6 -2.0 37) -2.6 -4.6 
NOV 3.5 -10.0 -2.3 2.5 -1.8 10.6 ke) 
DEC 3.8 bee 3.6 -3.9 -2.8 -28.4 -6.2 
1983 JAN 4,9 4.8 12.0 6.1 2.8 Tac3 9.2 
FEB ies -5.0 -.8 -7.6 sas) -31.7 -8.3 
MAR -.3 2.4 -2.8 S| 2) 2S or3 
APR 1.9 1.4 4.6 -6.3 1.5 23.6 -4.1 
MAY ee Ber si 7 11.5 0 -27.4 -5.4 
JUN 4.6 -2.3 -6.3 -1.9 2.5 24.5 ify Mee | 
JUL -1.9 US f eal -2.7 -1.4 mol -12.8 
AUG 8.8 3.6 sts 4.3 | iC HAL 8, 10.6 
SEP 3.8 -2.6 8 -4.9 7.9 7.1 3.5 
ocT akey/ 10.0 5.6 .8 
OURCE: DA U S ANADA. 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
DEC 7, 1983 TABLE 87 4:10 PM 
MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (Clea) (1) (3) (1) (4) (5) 
(23) (1) (3) (3) 
1978 360 -3.30 -,13 one 3.43 -.02 2050 
1979 369 -3.10 -,29 - 93 1,88 -.35 138 
1980 733 -3.04 ~ 10 -4.97 74 -1.59 133 
1981 614 -3.32 24 -4,19 2.26 -1.49 1667 
1982 1528 -3.55 .19 =7nt 4.21 -1,43 1535 
1981 IV 873 -3.75 Bu ks -6.21 3.94 - 85 1718 
1982 I 1174 -3.08 . 08 -5.94 3.96 oo ay Ws 1691 
Il 1585 -2.37 04 -8.48 4.38 -1.38 1621 
III 1684 -4,47 .20 -9.63 4.33 -1.57 1482 
IV 1670 -4,27 42 -6.81 4.18 -1.00 1344 
1983 I 1344 -3.59 -.05 -7,92 4.15 -1.26 2297 
I] 1750 -5.49 -,22 -4.30 3.38 -.91 2662 
III 1350 -6.45 -.10 -1.03 3.25 -1.36 2752 
1982 OCT 1571 -5.26 Ae | -7.07 3.32 -1.44 1412 
NOV 1652 -3.89 54 -7.15 4.56 - .80 1091 
DEC 1787 -3.66 151 -6,.20 4.66 =A1t 1528 
1983 JAN 1235 -3.57 - 46 -9,58 4.56 -2.56 2301 
FEB 1438 -3,58 -.12 -7.61 4.04 -,69 2297 
MAR 1360 -3.63 41 -6.58 3.86 -,54 2293 
APR 1971 -4.60 -,30 -1,54 2.83 -2.06 2796 
MAY 1727 -6.91 -,52 -7.66 3.39 45 3187 
JUN 1553 -4.96 .15 -3.70 3.91 -1.10 2003 
JUL 1523 -6.36 -.32 -3.03 Ba | -,83 KV ey 
AUG 1403 -7.19 -.12 -,39 3.92 a bay ft | 2752 
SEP 1123 -5.81 . 15 mC 2. 62 -1.54 2291 
OcT -8.97 -,43 - .89 2455 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
(2) MILLIONS. 
(3) BILLIONS. 
(4) TRILLIONS, 
(5) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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NA 
NA 
NA 
noes 
6.4 


JAPAN 


ITALY 
NA 
NA 
NA 
22.2 
241.5 


NA 
NA 
NA 
13.6 
Vins 


GERMANY 


NA 
NA 
NA 


TABLE 89 
PRIME RATE 
FRANCE 
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gister me as an annual subscriber to 
sconomic Analysis (13-004), 
Canada, $33.00 elsewhere. 

| 0 French 


rrently a subscriber to Statistics 
4 publications. 


‘iber reference number is: 
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| for Canada is enclosed. 

to my Statistics Canada or Publishing 
(Supply and Services Canada) 12 Digit 
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